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"A  system  of  general  instmction.  which  shall  rea<'h  overy  dosoripticm  of  our 
citijEens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poort^st,  hh  it  was  the  earlie8t.  S4)  it  will  be  the 
latest  of  aU  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  hIuiII  iK'nuit  uiynelf  to  take  an  interest.** 

(Thomas  Jeffeilson,  in  1818.) 

**  It  may  with  mnch  propriety,  and  »<)ino(lojn*iH»  of  pri<le.  1m^  sjiid  that  the  people 
of  West  Virginia  have  adopt^nl  and  art*  surceHsfully  <lrvt'l(>i)inK  the  tHlncational 
ideal  of  Virginians  great  philo^ophiral  stateninan.  We  have  the  eoininon  schools 
for  the  education  of  all  in  the  mdiments  of  an  En^h^h  e<lmjitioii.  State  normal 
schools  for  the  training  <>f  tejwhers.  and  the  university,  in  wliieh  are  tanght  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  the  c-hissies,  and  the  useful  s<i«*nces/' 

(CUAKIJCS  S.  Lewis,  Stat**  sniHTintendent  of  s<Ii<h)1s,  in  1872.) 

"  In  one  form  or  another  tin*  eollog»»  is  an  essential  rltinrnt  of  every  prosperous 
State.  The  childn»n  of  the  Commonwealth  constitut*'  its  richest  tn'jisure.its  most 
productive  capital;  and  its  highest  function,  as  well  jis  the  Inst  t«*st  of  its  progress 
relative  to  the  State,  is  found  in  its  ability  t4>  ])ro]M'rIy  educat«*  them." 

(Dr.  Ai.KXANDEK  Maktin,  in  1867.) 

**  Since  the  establishment  of  jK>pular  tnlucation  amongst  us.  its  growth  haslieen 
steady  and  permanent,  and  it  may  now  1h'  rcpmh-^l  as  a  jwirt  of  our  fixed  |K)licy, 
and  justly  so;  for  whatever  merit  may  In*  claimeil  for  other  agencies  designetl  to 
promote  the  public  gootl,  frtH»-»clnK»l  tMlucation,  strijUH'd  of  ]»arty  iM>litii»8,  sec- 
tionalism, and  sectarianism,  is  and  mast  continue  to  1h>  the  chief  t>l(>meut  of  our 


t» 


(Gk)vemor  William  E.  Stevenson  in  annual  niessiig**.  in  1872.) 

"Let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  after  all  tht*  true  foun<lation  for  the  future 
greatness  of  a  people  and  the  peri)i'tuity  of  fni^  institutions  is  th«*  indi\idual  intel- 
ligence and  virtue  of  its  citizens,  and  to  dcvcln])  thes**  in  th«'  citizen  the  most 
important  factor,  next  to  the  home,  is  a  complete  an<l  thorough  system  of  educa- 

tloiL" 

(Dr.  E.  M.  Turner,  president  of  Stat*?  University,  in  1888.) 


PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  history  of  odiication  in  West  Virginia 
many  difficulties  have  been  eneoiintered.  No  rei)orts  from  the  private 
schools  are  received  by  any  school  officer,  an<l  the  records  of  many  of 
these  schools  are  very  incomplete.  But  little  information  in  regard 
to  their  history  has  ever  l)een  publishe<l,  and  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  following  pages  has  b<*en  obUiined  mostly  from  private 
sources. 

The  public-school  system  of  the  State  now  includes  the  elementary 
schools,  the  normal  schools,  and  the  univei'sity,  and  th(»se  schools  are 
carefully  manage<l  and  an*  liberally  supportinl  by  tlu*  people.  An 
effort  is  l)eing  made  for  the  establisluneiit  of  a  system  of  secondary 
schools,  and  when  tlu^se  have  been  establisluHl  the  unification  of  the 
public-school  system  will  Ix*  eoiuph^t^'. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  West  Virginia  University, 
Bethany  College  was  the  only  higher  institution  of  h»arning  in  the 
State.  This  institution,  ftniiuh^cl  l)y  Alexand<*r  Campbell,  continues 
to  prospi'r  and  is  taking  a  high  rank  among  tin*  <Hlucational  institu- 
ti<ms  of  the  country. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paiM*r  tin*  writerackn<»wledges  hisindebt- 
eilness  to  the  principals  of  the  several  instituti<»ns  whieli  have  been 
mentioned.  They  have  giMierously  resptnuh^d  to  the  recjuest  for 
information,  and  have  supplie<l  nni<*h  of  the  material  wliich  is  given 
in  the  histor}'  of  the  schools  un<ler  their  supervision. 

Special  acknowledgments  for  assistance*  an*  due  to  Hon.  B.  S. 
Morgan,  State  sui)erintendent  of  pul)lic  instruction;  Rev.  A.  McLean, 
president  of  Bethany  College;  Dr.  K.  M.  Turner,  pn*si<l(*nt  of  the 
State  University;  ex-Governor  F.  H.  Pierpont,  of  Fairnuuit;  Prof. 
W.  II.  Andersim  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Lindemuth,  of  WluM'ling,  and  to  many 
others  who  kindly  gave  the  writer  suggestions  and  infonnation.  The 
article  on  Catliolic  Education  was  prepannl  by  re<|uest  by  liev.  J.  W. 
Stenger,  of  Charleston,  and  that  on  the  Public  Si'liools  of  Parkers- 
burg  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Straus. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  following  pages  many  imiiortant  facts  in 

r^Card  to  the  history  of  inlucation  in  West  Virginia  have  been  placed 

ou  reoordy  and  that  the  monograph  will  serve  the  purpose  for  which 

it  l8  intended. 

A.  R.  W. 

We8T  Virqinia  University, 

Moryanlown,  January  i,  1890. 
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EDUCATION    IN    WEST   VIRGINIA, 


Chapter  I. 

BARLY  SCHOOLS  AND  8CHOOLHOU8ES. 


In  the  territory  now  indnded  in  West  Virf^inia  tlioro  wero  but  few 
sehools  before  the  beginning  of  the  preHcnt  century.  In  Mint  section 
of  Virginia  lying  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  a  nuin1)er  of  edu- 
oational  institutions  were  already  in  existence,  but  west  of  the  moun- 
tains the  country  was  still  sparsely  settled,  and  no  school  of  high 
reputation  had  yet  been  establishe<l.  The  time  of  the  earl}'  settlers 
had  been  fully  occupied  in  gaining  sustenance  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  in  this  work  many  difficulties  and  dangers  had 
been  encountered.  The  fierce  warriors  of  the  InM^uois,  I>elawares, 
and  other  Indian  tribes  had  dispute<l  the  right  of  the  white  men  to 
the  possession  of  the  land,  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  territory 
many  battles  are  recorded. 

The  few  subscription  schools  which  were  in  existence  were  con* 
daeted  under  many  disadvantages,  and  the  elementary  !)ranches  were 
diiefly  studied.  Then  the  schools  were  not  r(>gulate<l  !>y  law,  directed 
by  competent  persons,  and  supporte<l  by  t  he  State.  Tlie  pupils  were 
few,  the  books  and  funds  were  scarce,  and  the  teacliers  wore  poorly 
paid  and  often  not  paid  at  all.  It  was  the  formative  i>erio<l  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  nation,  yet  in  tliese  ol<l-time  institutions  of 
learning  excellent  work  was  often  perforuuMl,  and  many  pupils  were 
enrolled  who  afterwards  became  distinguisheil  for  their  intellectual 
abilities  and  great  moral  strength. 

THB  LOO  SCHOOLHOUSB. 

The  early  eohoolhouse  in  western  Virginia  was  a  primitive  struc- 
ture in  eloae  proximity  to  the  fort,  and  was  erected  by  the  people  who 
same  together  for  the  purpose.  The  buildings  varied  in  sice  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated,  and  were  usually 
about  8  feet  in  height,  and  constructed  of  round  logs.  These  logs 
having  been  properly  hewn  and  plaoed  in  position,  a  roof  was  added, 
and  boards  and  shingles  sometimes  not  being  available,  light  logs  and 
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bark  and  even  moss  served  as  the  covering.  The  inside  finish  was 
very  rough,  and  the  floors  were  laid  with  heavy  timbers,  which  were 
called  puncheons.  The  door  was  also  made  of  puncheons,  and  hung 
on  wooden  hinges  and  was  fastened  with  a  wooden  latch.  This  latch 
was  always  on  the  inside,  but  to  enable  those  to  enter  from  without  a 
small  string  was  attached  and  passed  through  the  door.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  phrase,  'Hhe  latch  string  is  out,''  for  when  the  string 
was  pulled  in  the  entrance  of  anyone  was  not  desired. 

Windows  were  made  by  cutting  holes  in  the  logs,  and  when  glass 
could  not  be  obtained  greased  paper  was  placed  over  the  openings. 
Stoves  were  almost  unknown,  and  a  fireplace  was  made  by  catting  a 
hole  in  the  end  of  the  building  and  connecting  the  same  with  a  chim- 
ney which  ha<l  Iwen  erected  on  the  outside.  Wood  was  the  fuel  ased, 
an<l  the  spare  moments  of  the  t<3aoher  and  pupils  were  often  occupied 
in  gathering  the  necessary  supply. 

The  furnitun*  of  these  early  schoolhouses  was  of  a  primitive  char- 
acter. The  seats  wen*  made  of  split  logs,  with  the  broad  side  tamed 
upwanl,  and  the  whoh»  was  supporter!  on  wooden  legs.  These  seats 
ha4l  no  ba<*ks,  and  were  so  high  that  the  feet  of  the  smaller  children 
si'ldom  touchtMl  tlie  floor.  This  prevente<l  unruly  ones  from  making 
any  nois4»  with  the  fi*et,  l)Ut  th<»ir  i)osition  was  very  uncomfortable 
whih'  the  s<*hcN)l  remaine<l  in  session.  Slabs  or  1>oards  supported  on 
pins  or  fastentKl  witli  hinges  to  the  wall  8c*r\'e<l  as  writing  desks,  and 
anumlK*rof  well-seasoncnl  hickorj'  rods  were  in  close  proximity  to  the 
chair  of  tlie  tea<'her.  (TOos(»-quill  i)ens  and  soai)stone  pencils  were  in 
common  ums  whih»  steel  |M»ns,  printed  copy  lK>oks,  and  other  modem 
(Hhu'ational  helps  wen*  yet  unknown. 

Tlie  s<*hcN>ls  were  raiw^l  by  subsc*riptions,  and  continued  so  long  as 
the  fumls  huste<i.  The  settlers  signe<l  thenumlx^rof  sctholars  they 
wouhl  84*n<l.  The  tea<*hers  lN)anlcHl  annind  and  did  chores  for  their 
b(Minl,  and  wen*  rt^sponsible  for  the  care  and  condition  of  the  school- 
hous4*H. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN   BUILDINGS  AND   METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

As  the  {Nipulation  inen»as<4i  these  log  schoolhouses  were  improved, 
and  many  of  them  were  n^phuMnl  !>y  cme-story  frame  structures, 
witli  the  t4»ju*her*s  desk  at  one  end,  the  d<^ks  of  the  pupils  around Xhe 
Hid<*s  and  other  en<l,  and  a  great  stove  in  the  center.  Improvements 
were  h1s4i  mmle  in  inethcNls  of  teac'hing,  and  nmny  years  I h^ fore  the 
formation  of  \V(*M  Virginia  into  an  indei>endent  State  several  good 
pu)>li(*  H4'hiMils  and  a  nunilN*r  of  Heminarii^  and  aca<lemies  hml  been 
fouii«UHl.  llie  estalilishnient  of  the  public-m*h(K)l  syst4»m  at  the  close 
of  the  <*ivil  war  was  the  lN*ginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  (Mlucational 
history  of  the  State,  and  sinci*  then  improvements  in  buildings  and 
methods  of  instruction  liave  iK'cn  very  marked. 


Chapter  II. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE    PUBLIC-SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 


It  is  recordcMl  that  as  early  as  tho  y<»ar  KJIO  ofTortw  were  made  to 
establish  in  Vii*giniaacolU»p^  for  th<»  Indians  and  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing for  the  English;  lnititdoi\s  not  apiH'ar  that  tlH\s<»  elTort«  were  suc- 
eeasful.  In  1060  the  colonial  assembly  of  Virginia  vot<»d  in  favor  of 
higher  tnlueation  for  the  people,  but  it  was  not  until  H*>'.>3  that  the 
oldest  eollege  in  th<»  South  was  founde*!.  F(»r  n(»arly  (»ne  hundred 
years  the  e<lueational  history  of  tin'  colony  was  lar;rcly  }issociat>ed 
with  the  College  of  William  an<l  Mary,  and  to  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion no  general  system  of  popular  c<lu<*ation  had  Ix'cn  d<*veloped. 

Among  the  <listiuguishcd  Virginians  whc»  were  prominent  in  the 
early  educational  history  (»f  the  State  were  (ieorg<»  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  former  having  Imm'u  chosen  <'hancellor  of  the 
Ck)llege  of  William  and  Mary  one  year  lH*fon»  he  was  elect«'<l  Pn^sident 
of  the  Unit<Hl  Stiites,  had  his  att4*ntion  <lirected  more  closely  to  educa- 
tional matters,  and  he  conceived  th<*  magniti<*ent  idea  of  a  national 
university  at  the  <'apital  of  the  nation.  The  latter  confined  his  atten- 
tion to  the  edueatioiml  needs  of  his  own  State,  an<l  soon  evolve<l  a  plan 
for  popular  (Mlu<-ation  which  was  as  clear  and  exhaustive  as  that 
famous  one  presented  by  Prince  Talh\vrand  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Aec^onling  to  Prince  Talleyran<rs  sclieme  education  was  treated  with 
an  imnie<liate  view  to  national  ends.  In  every  canton  he  proposed  to 
establish  a  primary  school  for  elementary  instructi<»ii,  and  in  every 
chief  town  a  8<»condary  s<?hool,  in  which  high«»r  instruction  was  to  he 
imimrted.  SiKX'ial  schools  were  then  providtnl  for  in  which  special 
attention  was  to  l>e  given  to  the  useful  arts  and  professions,  and  lastly 
a  great  national  institute  was  proposed,  in  which  the  most  profound 
researches  in  literature  and  science  were  to  be  conducte<l  and  in  which 
the  I>e8t  talent  of  the  French  nation  was  to  be  engaged.  In  this  sys- 
tem the  duties  of  citizenship  were  especially  to  l)e  regarded,  while  the 
development  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  the 
people  was  provided  for.  The  plan  was  not  at  once  carried  into  exe- 
cution, but  served  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  legislation  and  discussion. 

15 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  1779  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  a  bill  for  the  legislature  which  ppo- 
po8iHl  to  lay  off  every  county  into  liundreds  or  townships  of  5  or  6  miles 
square.  In  the  (;ent(^r  of  each  of  these  townships  was  to  be  a  free 
English  school.  The  whole  State  was  to  be  laid  off  into  larger  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  was  to  be  a  grammar  school  for  teaching  geog- 
raphy, the  languages,  surveying,  and  other  useful  branches,  and  to 
top  this  system  there  was  to  be  a  university  for  teaching  the  higher 
branches  and  the  useful  sciences.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
in  which  the  author  of  this  plan  had  been  a  student  in  1769,  was  the 
institution  to  Im3  developed  into  the  university,  but  as  this  was  purely 
an  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  many  citizens  dissented 
from  the  plan  on  the  ground  that  legislation  was  proposed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  particular  sect.  The  plan  was  partially  adopted  in  1796, 
when  the  uoneral  assembly  enacted  that  part  of  the  bill  relating  to 
English  M*hools,  but  they  left  it  optional  with  each  county  to  carry 
the  pnmsions  into  effect. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  great  free-school  system  may  be  given 
in  his  own  words.     In  his  Notes  <m  Virginia,  he  says: 

Another  object  of  the  reviisal  ih  to  diffnse  knowledge  more  generally  through 
the  iiiaiw  of  the  i»eople.  Thifl  bill  proi)o»e8  to  lay  off  every  county  into  small  di«- 
trictn  of  5  or  6  inilefi  twinare,  called  hmi(lre<l8.  and  in  each  of  them  to  eetablinh  a 
nchool  for  tMichin^  Heading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  tator  to  he  supported 
by  the  hundred  and  every  person  in  it  entitle<l  to  send  his  children  three  years 
gratiH  and  an  much  lon^^er  as  he  pleasen.  {>ayinK  for  it,  these  schools  to  be  mider 
a  nxitor,  who  is  unniiHlly  to  chcMiHe  the  )K)y  of  l)est  genius  in  the  school  of  those 
whoMe  |ian*nti«  are  t4M>  |MM>r  to  ^ive  them  further  e<lncation  and  to  send  him  for- 
wanl  to  one  of  the  grammar  m*h<M>ls.  of  which  20  are  proposed  to  be  erected  in 
different  fiarts  of  the  (N>untry.  for  tea<*hinK  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the 
higher  brani'hes  of  nnnierieal  arithmetic.  C>f  the  lK)ys  thus  sent  in  one  year,  trial 
in  t4i  Ih*  ma«1e  at  the  grammar  scho(»ls  one  or  two  years  and  the  best  genius  of  the 
whole  M*l<M'tP«l  and  t*ontinned  six  years  and  the  residue  dismissed.  By  this  means 
*^>  of  the  liest  geniuKes  will  Ije  annually  instructed  at  public  expense  so  far  as  the 
grammar  sc*h<»ols. 

At  the  end  of  Kix  years*  instruction  r»no-half  are  to  lie  discontinued,  from 
aiu<ing  whom  the  grammar  schools  will  In?  supplied  with  future  masters;  and 
the  fither  half,  who  are  t4»  1m»  choHen  ff»r  the  sn|)eriority  of  their  yarta  and  dispo- 
Kitii»ns.  an*  t4>  fie  wnt  and  continue<l  thn*<>  years  in  the  study  of  such  sciences 
as  they  may  chiMw  at  William  and  Mary  College,  the  plan  of  which  is  proposed 
t<i !««  enUrge«l.  as  will  hi*r«after  lie  explained,  and  extended  to  all  the  useful 
sciences.  The  ultimate  nnmlt  of  the  whole  8i*heme  of  education  woidd  be  the 
tf'S.i'hing  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  reailing.  writing,  and  common  arithmetio, 
turning  <»iit  t«*n  annually  of  snperi<»r  genius  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  higher  liranches  f)f  arithmetic:  turning  out  ten  others  annually 
of  still  sn|ierior  |«utii,  who,  tr>  those  liranches  of  learning,  shall  have  added  such 
of  the  M'i*'m>«tt  aH  their  genius  shall  have  led  them  to:  the  ftunishing  to  the 
wealthier  part  of  the  pi*<i{ile  onvenient  schools  at  which  their  children  may  be 
edncateil  at  tlifir  own  exfiense. 

The  general  rdjjects  of  this  law  are  t^^i  provide  an  education  adapted  to  the 
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years,  to  the  cajNicity,  and  condition  of  everyone,  and  directed  to  their  freedom 
and  happiness.  Specific  details  were  not  proiier  for  the  law.  These  mnst  be 
the  business  of  the  visitors  intmstecl  with  its  ezecntion.  The  first  stage  of  this 
education  being  the  schools  of  the  hundred,  wherein  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
will  receive  their  instruction,  the  principal  foundations  of  future  order  wiU  be 
laid  here. 

The  presentation  of  such  a  grand  scheme  of  education  at  so  early 
a  date  indicated  remarkable  foresight  on  the  part  of  its  distin- 
guished originator,  aiul  while  he  realized  that  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  population  and  wealth  was  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  adoption  of  any  free-school  system,  yet  he  did  not  consider  this 
difficulty  insurmountable.  Many  of  his  l)est  thoujjfhts  alxnit  this 
time  were  given  to  the  world  in  conniKJtion  with  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  University  of  Virginia  at  a  later  date  was  founded 
chiefly  under  his  auspices.  As  late  as  1814  h<»  wrote  to  Joseph  C. 
Cabell : 

There  are  two  siibjectH.  indeeil,  which  I  shall  cliiiin  h  right  t<>  further  as  long 
as  I  breathe — the  public  tHlncatioii  and  the  snb<livision  <>f  cMmntit's  into  wards.  I 
consider  the  continuance  of  repnlilican  K<>vemnient  i\h  alwohitely  hanging  on 
these  two  hooks.  Of  tho  first  I  am  sure  y<Mi  will  ])e  an  adv(K*ate,  as  having 
already  reflected  on  it,  and  of  the  la,Mt  when  yon  shall  have  reflected. 

THE    LITERARY    FUND   CREATED. 

In  1810  the  literary  fuiul  was  createcl  by  tho  Virginia  h»^islature, 
and  thus  another  important  st<»p  in  tho  din^otioii  of  puhli<'  4»ducation 
was  taken.  It  was  providtMl  that  all  cschoais,  oonfisoatioiis,  flnes, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures,  ainl  all  rights  in  p<'i>>onal  proiMTty  accruing 
to  the  Commonwealth  as  (loroli<*t  and  having  '»<>  rightful  proprietor, 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  oneoura|j:oin<»nt  of  h'arninjr;  and  the 
auditor  was  diro<'ted  to  ojM»n  an  account,  to  bo  (l<»si^natod  as  the 
** Literary  fund.''  The  money  coll<»ct«Ml  in  this  manner  was  to  be 
divid<Hl  amon^  the  <'ounti<»s,  ea<*h  county  t4»  rei*4»ive  such  pro|)ortion 
of  $4.'),(HHJ,  for  the  inlucation  of  ixM)r  <*hil<lr<Mi,  as  its  fre<»  white  popu- 
lation l>ore  to  the  entin*  free  white  jM)pulation  (»f  tin*  Stat*'.  In  1818 
Si'h(M)l  <*(>mmissioners  wen»  provided  for,  ami  it  was  mado  their  duty 
to  nK»eive  in  each  county  the  amount  <lue  from  the  liteniry  fund 
ami  us4»  the  same  in  imyinjir  the  tuition  of  poor  children  who  were 
scde<»t4Hl  and  sent  by  them  to  the  sulwcription  schools  of  the  county. 

This  was  the  l)eginning  of  the  iKH)r  system,  as  it  was  calknl,  and 
while  it  had  many  object ional>le  features,  it  provided  instruction  for 
children  who  otherwise  would  have  remained  ignorant. 

JAMES  MADISON   AXD  THE   FREE  SCHOOLS. 

That  the  cause  of  public-sc»hool  <Klucation  did  not  make  any  remark- 
able mivances  in  Virginia  until  many  years  after  Mr.  JefTersou^s  death 
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FREE  SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED  IN  WHEELING. 

In  1848  the  chief  town  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  was  Wheel- 
ing, and  it  had  then  a  population  of  about  10,000.  Situated  in  the 
"  panhandle''  and  on  the  borders  of  the  two  great  States  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  citizens  had  caught  the  spirit  of  improvement  so 
marked  in  their  neighbors  and  now  were  in  a  mood  to  take  some 
decisive  action  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public 
education.  While  the  town  had  suffered  somewhat  ten  years  before 
from  the  land-speculation  fever  and  the  panic,  it  had  soon  recovennl, 
and  the  increase  in  population  between  1840  and  1850  was  very 
marked. 

During  the  year  1848  a  numl)er  of  the  prominent  citizens  resolved 
upon  a  movement  in  favor  of  a  pul)lic-school  system  for  the  town  and 
county,  and  Mr.  James  E.  Wharton  was  s(»nt  to  Riclnnoiul  to  procure 
the  necessary  legislation.  As  the  movement  had  no  political  signifi- 
cance, and  the  question  of  the  pjussiij^^*  of  th<»  art  would  not  affect  the 
future  prospt*cts  of  any  party,  little  opposition  was  cncounterecl  and 
the  school  bill  was  passed.  A  joint  <*ity  and  county  board  of  educa- 
tion was  8cx)n  organize<l  und<T  \hv  provisions  of  \\\v  a<*t,  and  on  the 
2d  of  Octol>er,  1848,  the  first  public  school  in  Wh<M»linji:  was  opemMl. 
A  succeeding  legislatun*  constitut^^l  the  city  of  Wheeling  an  inde- 
pendent school  district,  and  sinc<*  1S4U  the  schools  have  l)een  inde- 
pendent of  those  of  the  county  or  State.  In  the  cours<»  of  time  a 
schoolhouse  wiis  built  in  each  of  th<»  tive  wards  (»f  the  city,  <'a<*h  house 
having  two  main  rooms,  one  for  the  boys  an<l  anoth<»r  for  the  girls. 

From  the  lM»ginning  these  s<'hools  were  popular.  The  number  of 
pupils  increased,  but  for  a  number  of  y<»ars  the  ratio  of  enn)llment 
to  the  number  of  population  was  alxmt  as  1  to  in.  AlH)ut  the  same 
time  material  advances  were  made  in  the  cans**  of  public-sch(M)l  wlu- 
cation  in  Berkeley  and  Kanawha  counties  an<l  in  oth<»r  parts  of  the 
West  Virginia  territory,  but  no  gen<»ral  syst<Mn  <»f  instruction  was  yet 
in  operation.  The  financial  panic  of  is.")7  and  the  unsettled  condition 
of  affairs  preparatory  to  the  civil  war  checked  tlh'  pro^cress  of  l)oth 
individual  and  publi<'  imprc:)vements,  while  <luring  the  war  many 
schools  which  had  previously  lx»en  in  suct'cssful  op4'ration  were  dis- 
continued. Money  which  hwl  previously  Ihhmi  ummI  in  the  interests 
of  CMliu*ation  was  now  utilizinl  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, teachers  and  ohler  pupils  entere<l  the  anny,  sch(K)lhou84*s  were 
turned  into  hospitals,  and  the  stern  realities  of  war  were  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  West  Virginia  territory. 

PUBLIC   EDUCATION   PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE   FIRST  CONSTITUTION. 

Not  hnig  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  nu^asures  were  taken  for 
the  formation  of  West  Virginia  into  an  iiidei)endent  State,  and  the 
causes  which  leil  up  to  this  result  nee<l  not  here  he  discussed.  On 
November  26,  1861,  a  constitutional   convention  was  organized  in 
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Wheeling,  and  during  its  session  subjects  of  great  importance  were 
presented  for  discussion.  In  this  convention  were  such  men  as  John 
Ilall,  of  Mason;  Daniel  I^mb,  of  Ohio;  Waitman  T.  Willey,  of  Monon- 
galia; John  J.  Brown  and  John  A.  Dille,  of  Preston;  William  E. 
Stevenson,  of  Wood,  and  many  others,  wlio  were  distinguished  for 
their  ability  and  learning,  and  who  were  equal  to  the  task  of  framing 
a  constitution  which  would  not  only  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present,  but  serve  as  a  guide  for  legislation  in  the  future.  Such  men 
at  such  a  time  would  not  ignore  the  cause  of  free-school  education, 
and  as  the  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  free-school  system  they 
inserteil  in  the  constitution  the  following  provision: 

The  legislatnFe  shall  provide,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools.  They  shall  provide  for  the  support 
of  such  8ch(M)ls  by  appropriating  thereto  the  interest  of  the  invested  school  fund, 
the  net  proce<Hls  of  all  forfeitures,  confiscations,  and  fines  accruing  to  this  State 
under  the  laws  thereof;  and  by  general  taxation  on  jiersons  and  property  or  other- 
wise. They  shall  also  provide  for  raising  in  each  township,  by  the  authority  of 
the  people  thereof,  such  a  proportion  of  the  amount  required  for  the  support  of 
the  free  schools  therein  as  shall  be  prescribe<l  by  general  laws. 

In  I)e<»<Mnber,  1863,  the  legislature  of  the  State,  in  carr3dng  out  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  passe<l  an  act  establishing  the  free- 
8ch(M>l  system.  In  1864  Rev.  W.  R.  White  was  named  as  the  first 
State  sui)erintendent,  and  he  was  elect e<l  by  the  legislature  for  a  term 
of  !woy«»arH.  While  measures  were  taken  during  1864  to  put  the  system 
a<lopt4Hl  by  the  legislature  into  successful  operation,  yet  little  was 
a<*<*omplish<Hl  until  the  following  year.  Acconling  to  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  the  whole  numl>er  of  s<*hoolhouses  in  the  State  in 
lK*j5  was  only  133,  while  the  entire  numlMT  of  s<*hools  was  about  three 
times  as  great.  The  total  numlx*r  of  tea<*hers  employed  was  387,  the 
avi*rage  length  of  the  si*hool  term  was  less  than  thnK>  months,  and  the 
average  numl»er  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was  7,761.  The  total 
cos!  of  friH'-school  education  this  year  ainounte<l  U>  only  $7,722. 

GRO\%TH   OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Th«'  uniform  and  .nnuMith  oiM^nition  of  the  si'hool  system  was  at  first. 
n»tnnb*<l,  and  some  of  the  eaus<»s  which  led  to  this  ivsult  were  as  fol- 
lows: The  want  of  Hc*lHM>1hous4»s  and  coniiM*tent  t«»a<»hers,  a  somewhat 
indifT«*n*nt  mMitiment  on  the  subjcK*t  of  public  education,  the  natural 
disin<*lination  t4)  sueh  a  radical  change  m  the  e<iucational  system,  the 
pn*judi<*«*  existing  in  the  minds  of  many  i>eople  against  sustaining; 
pul>li<*  h4*lMiols  by  ta.\ati(m,  misapplication  of  school  funds,  and  want 
of  sym|>athy  among  s4*h<Kd  officers,  opposition  from  notions  of  caste, 
the  lN*lief  that  the  a4lvantag4*s  to  Ik?  enjoyed  by  the  |H)or  were  to  be 
deriv<Hl  h\  the  e.x|M*us4«  of  the  rich  and  that  some  counties  would  {lay 
into  the  M'hool  fund  amounts  largely  in  excess  of  those  which  would 
<H)me  to  them  fn>m  the  same  fund,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  col* 
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lectin;:  the  taxes  which  were  levied  in  consequence  of  the  nonresidence 
of  many  of  the  large  landholders,  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
and  rugged  character  of  the  country  in  many  sections,  the  distracting 
influences  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  people — 
all  these  influences  were  powerful  at  first  in  retarding  the  growth  of 
the  free-school  system;  but  having  l>een  established  by  law,  both 
friends  and  enemies  were  required  to  give  it  their  support,  and  after 
its  good  features  had  become  appanmt  and  it^  various  provisions  had 
l)een  thon)ughly  tested  op)H)sition  began  to  gra<lually  disapi>ear,  and 
the  system  soon  IxMjame  popular. 

In  ISOGthe  number  of  schools  and  si^hoolhouses  IukI  increased  about 
3(>0  i)er  cent,  and  in  1872,  when  the  constitution  was  revised,  there 
were  about  seventeen  times  as  many  schoolhouses  in  the  State  as  in 
18G5,  and  about  six  times  as  many  schools.  13etwet?n  these  years 
there  had  lKH?n  numercms  enaetments  increasing  th<»  (»ft\ciency  of  the 
system,  and  until  18(>*J  Uc»v.  \V.  H.  White  had  continued  to  act  as 
supt*rintendeiit..  Aft<»r  his  term  had  expii'e<l  he  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  A.  G.  Ziegler,  A.  1).  Williams,  and  Charles  S.  Lewis,  each  of 
whom  S4»rve<l  for  a  peri(Ml  of  one  year. 

In  1S71  Governor  William  E.  Stevonson,  in  his  message  to  the  legis- 
lature, gave  his  opinion  of  the  frt»e-school  system  ah  follows: 

Since  the  estiihlinhmt'iit  of  ixipular  e<lncation  amonjCHt  ns  its  (growth  has  been 
steady  and  pi*rmanent,  and  it  may  now  \ye  re^nled  sm  a  part  of  our  fixed  policy, 
and  justly  so,  for  whatever  merit  may  \ye  fairly  claimed  for  other  agencies  designed 
to  promote  the  public  goixl  free-school  education,  stripped  of  party  politics, 
sectionalism,  and  sei-tariauism.  is.  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  chief  element  of 
our  suc<*t»Hs.  and  a  blow  at  it,  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  made,  will  be  aimed 
at  the  rights  of  the  iieople  and  at  the  highest  interests  of  the  State. 

One  year  later  Charles  S.  Lewis,  the  sui)erinten<lent  of  public 
instrueticm,  wrote  that  ''public  sentiment  is  b(»coniing  awakened, 
interest eil,  and  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  frei»-s(!hool  education; 
opposition  is  withdrawing,  and  by  its  practical  n»sults  our  system  is 
daily  n»commending  itself  to  the  ju<lgment  and  affections  of  the 
IHHiple."  During  this  first  constitutional  peri(Mi  steps  had  also  l)een 
taken  to  establish  normal  schools  for  the  eilucation  of  teachers,  and 
the  legislation  on  this  subject  will  l>e  refernnl  to  in  another  part  of 
this  work. 

EDUCATION   rXDER  THE   SECOND  CONSTITUTION. 

It  having  become  evident  to  the  people  of  the  State  that  its  con- 
stitution was  not  fully  adapted  to  an  era  of  peace,  a  change  in  the 
organic  law  was  agreed  upon,  and  in  1872  a  second  constitutional  con- 
vention assembled.  This  convention  was  made  up  of  the  best 
material  the  new  State  (*ould  furnish,  including  the  ablest  repre- 
sentatives of  all  its  political  parties,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  took 
hold  of  their  duties  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  that  delegate 
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who  was  especially  active  in  the  interests  of  a  satisfactory  free-school 
system.  ^*  I  can  conceive  no  place/'  he  said,  **for  partisan  politics  in 
a  work  like  this,  but  only  for  the  patriotic  and  conscientious  endeavor 
to  frame  for  the  whole  State,  and  all  her  people  alike,  a  fundamental 
law  under  which  she  may  win  the  admiration  of  her  sister  States,  hold 
out  incentives  to  foreign  labor  and  capital  to  settle  within  her  bor- 
ders, promote  domestic  harmony,  educate  and  ennoble  her  children, 
and  so  transmit  to  Hucceeding  generations  the  blessings  of  free 
homes,  free  schools,  and  free  institutions." 

Th(*  convention  riMuained  in  session  two  months  and  twenty-three 
days,  and  the  results  of  its  deliberations  are  embodied  in  the  present 
e4)n8titution  of  the  State.  In  the  section  upon  education  the  legisla- 
ture is  authorized  to  provide  a  general  law  for  a  thorough  and  effi- 
cient system  of  free  schools,  and  for  the  support  of  the  same  money 
from  various  sources  was  to  l)e  set  apart  and  permanently  invested. 
The  s<H;tion  providing  for  the  i)ermauent  school  fund  is  given,  as 
f<»llows: 

The  existiiiK  permanent  and  invested  school  fund,  and  all  money  accming  to 
thiri  Stat**  fniiu  forfeit^nl,  delimineut,  wasteland  unappropriated  lands;  and  from 
landH  heret<>f<»re  Hold  for  taxes  and  purchased  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  bare- 
afternMleeme<l,  or  » lid  toothers  than  this  State;  all  grants, deviseB, or  beqoesta 
that  luay  lie  made  t4>  this  State  for  the  pun>oses  of  education,  or  where  the  par- 
pcjses  of  such  fcrants,  deviM*s,  or  Ijec^nertts  are  not  specified;  this  State *8  jnat  share 
of  tht*  literary  fund  of  VirKinia,  whether  iiaid  over  or  otherwise  liquidated;  and 
any  HniiiH  of  money.  .Hto<.*kH.  or  property  which  this  State  shall  have  the  right  to 
claim  froui  the  State  of  Virginia  for  educational  purposes;  the  proceeds  of  the 
estates  of  iiemons  who  luay  die  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  of  all  escheated 
landf«:  the  pnicee<lH  of  any  taxes  that  may  he  levied  on  the  revenues  of  any  corpo- 
Hition:  h11  moneys  tlmt  may  bt*  paid  as  an  0(|nivalent  for  exemption  from  miUttiry 
duty;  aiifl  such  sums  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  appropriated  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  |iur|ioM\  shall  lie  s(*t  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  to  l>e  colled  the  *' school 
fund.'*  and  inv«*Ht<Hl.  und«*r  such  reKtilations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  in  the 
inten'st-liearinKHecuritit'Hof  the  Uuitt^l  Stat«*s.  or  of  this  State,  or,  if  such  interest- 
liHuriii^c  Hecnrities  can  not  1m*  obtaiutnl,  then  said  school  fund  shall  be  invested 
in  such  other  solvent  int«'rHst-lN*arinK  S4*(*urities  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  gov- 
t'TJinr.  KU|H*rintendent  of  free  Hch<M>lH.  auditor,  and  treasurer,  who  are  herel^  con- 
iititiit«'<l  thf  iMiiird  of  tliM  fu*h<M»l  fund,  to  manage  the  some,  under  such  regulations 
as  nuiy  U*  pn-H«*ril>e«l  by  hiw;  and  the  interest  thereof  shall  be  annually  applied  to 
th«'  r<u|t|Hirt  itf  free  m-hiMils  throuKhout  the  State,  and  to  no  other  purpose  what- 
ever. But  any  fNirtiim  of  ttaid  interest  remaining  nnexpende<l  at  the  close  of  a 
fifM-al  y*'ar  nhall  U*  u^ldeil  tn.  and  remain  a  part  of.  the  capital  of  the  S(*hool  fond: 
/Vf/rif/««/.  Tluit  all  tax**?*  whirh  shall  be  received  by  the  State  upon  delinqnent 
landf*.  fxt-ept  tin*  tax*'^  dn«*  to  the  State  thereon,  shall  be  refunded  to  the  ooonty 
or  ilifttriot  by  or  fur  which  the  same  were  levied. 

Anoih«*r  siM'tion  of  the  constitution  provides  for  a  general  school 
fund,  as  follows: 

Thr  Ittcislature  shall  provide  for  the  supfiart  of  free  schools  l)y  appropriatlog 
thereto  the  intt'rest  tif  the  inveiite«l  sc'h<Mil  fund,  the  net  proce«MlH  of  all  forfeitures 
and  fines  accruing  to  this  State  imder  the  laws  thereof,  the  State  capitation 
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and  by  general  taxation  on  persons  and  property  or  otherwise.  It  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  raising,  in  each  coonty  or  district,  by  the  authority  of  the  people  thereof, 
such  a  proportion  of  the  amount  required  for  the  support  of  free  schools  therein 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  general  laws. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  liberal  provision  was  made  for 
the  8up{X)rt  of  the  free  schools,  and  the  legislatnre  afterwards  pro- 
vidiMl  for  the  collection  of  money  l)elonging  to  the  school  fund,  and 
the  jijovernor,  Stat<»  superintendent,  auditor,  and  t  n^asurei  were  desijj:- 
nate<l  a  coriKiration  to  manage,  control,  an<l  invcvst  8ai<l  fuml.  The 
legislature  wan  charge<l  with  tin*  duty  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  ronstitution,  and  at  the  pri'si^nt  time  the  hcIumjI  law  of  the 
State,  passed  in  1881,  with  the  amendments  afterwards  made,  together 
with  other  i)ertinent  matter,  make  up  a  pamphlet  of  alK)Ut  1(X)  pages, 
which  is  sent  out  from  the  State  sup<»rintendeiit's  of!ice. 

A    GRADUATED   SYSTEM. 

In  1870  a  gnwluated  system  for  <M)Uiitry  schools  originated  in  Monon- 
galia County.  It.s  author  was  A.  L.  Wade,  who  t*arly  adv<K*ated  the 
eHtablishment  of  a  fnM*-seho<)l  syst<*m  in  the  Stat<%  and  who  ban 
devoted  the  lH\st  y<»ars  of  his  Ufr  to  pul)lic-scli(K)l  work.  I'his  system 
was  jwlopted  in  several  counties  of  th«'  State  an<l  exr«»Uent  n»sults  fol- 
loweil  its  adoption.  Its  nu»rits  w(»n»  re<*ognized  in  other  States  and 
were  commended  by  tin*  principal  «*(lucators  of  the  country.  The 
plan  was  outlined  by  its  author  as  follows: 

It  is  Bimply  adopting  U8  a  conrm.*  of  study  the  frt*e-8c*hool  branches,  organizing 
the  mon»  mlvanced  pupils  into  four  s<'iMirate  <-hiss<»s.  a<"<-ordinK  to  their  grades, 
fixing  »  time  in  whirh  ea<'h  pupil  is  ex|HH*te<l  to  complete.'  the  course,  holding 
annoal  examinations  and  comnu*ncenient  exercisers  in  each  district,  granting 
diplomas  to  th(jH4^  who,  uimui  examination,  are  found  to  1h»  worthy  of  them,  form- 
ing almnni  associations,  and  publishing  annual  catalogues,  in  whicli  the  nami^  of 
gradnat^^s  and  undergraduates  appear  in  the  classes  to  which  they  resjiectively 
belong. 

This  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  lM»tter  .schools,  and  other  impnive- 
ments  wen*  fnmi  time  to  time  suggested.  The  franicrs  of  the  public- 
s<di(M)l  .system  ha<l  taken  advantage  of  the  experi(Mi<*<»  of  the  older 
States  and  they  wen»  prei>anMl  to  avoid  the  difliculties  which  the  lat- 
ter bad  encountered.  Thus  an  efficient  system  was  at  once  provided, 
and  under  it^  pn)vi8ions  the  schools  began  to  prosper.  Schools  and 
sc'boolhouses  began  to  multiply  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  and 
many  of  these  were  provide<l  with  libraries,  maps,  charts,  and  the 
other  requisites  for  successful  U^acbing.  The  scoi)e  of  the  normal- 
school  work  was  enlarge<l,  the  number  of  competent  teachers  increased, 
and  institutes  were  ever>'where  organi2e<l  for  their  benefit.  The 
Hchool  term  was  extende<l,  the  school  fund  became  larger,  and 
opp<JHition  to  the  system  gnulually  disappeannl. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  W.  K.  Pendleton,  B.  W. 
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Byrne,  B.  L.  Buteher,  and  B.  S.  Morgan  have  acted  as  State  saperin- 
tendentH,  and  under  their  guidance  effective  work  has  been  accom- 
plished. So  steady  has  been  the  growth  of  the  system  and  so  bene- 
ficent have  been  the  results  that  the  education  of  the  masses  is  now 
considered  a  public  necessity,  and  effective  methods  are  constantly 
being  introduced  and  liberal  means  provided  for  the  oontinnanoe  and 
enlargement  of  the  work. 

THE  PLAN  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  framers  of  the  public-school  system  had  two  principal  objects 
in  vi<»w,  viz,  to  provide  for  the  youth  of  the  State  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  the  denientary  branches  of  learning,  and  to  place  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Every  magis- 
terial district  in  each  of  the  counties  is  constituted  a  school  district, 
an<l  i'iii'h  of  theso  is  divided  into  as  many  subdistricts  as  are  oonsid- 
chmI  necessar}'.  In  ea<*h  magisterial  district  the  general  control  of 
all  s<*hool  interests  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  district  board  of  educa- 
tion, whose*  mom  hers  are  elected  by  the  people.  It  is  the  duty  of 
these  monilKM*s  to  decide  upon  the  length  of  the  school  term,  Ax  the 
salaries  and  employ  the  teachers,  determine  the  number  of  schools 
and  sulMlistriets,  locate  and  build  the  schoolhouses,  fix  upon  the  rate 
of  taxation,  and  in  general  have  the  supervision  of  the  school  interest 
in  tho  <listrii*t.  The  trustees  of  the  subdistricts  have  the  charge  of 
th(*  .H<rhool  int4*rests  in  these  districts,  including  provision  for  the 
instriK'tioii  of  coloriMl  children,  but  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
distri<'t  lx»ard  of  cilucation. 

In  vHvh  county  is  a  superint^^ndent  who  is  charged  with  the  over- 
sight of  tin*  sch(H>is,  the  examination  of  teachers,  the  arrangements 
for  t«*a<*hers'  institutes,  and  other  important  duties.  The  State  super- 
int4'iident  r(*si<l('s  at  the  capital,  and  has  the  general  supervision  of 
the  s<'1hm»1s,  inclu<ling  the  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund,  the 
pn^pamtion  and  distrilmtion  of  blanks,  the  organization  of  institutes, 
the  r*(»ll<*ction  of  statistics,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  school 

SVStl»III. 

For  thf  support  of  tho  wrhfjols  the  district  Inmnis  of  education 
annually  l«*vy,  by  tin*  authority  of  the  iKK)ple,  such  a  tax  on  the  prop- 
erty taxable  in  tht?  distriets  as  will,  with  the  money  received  from  the 
State  for  the  supjKirt  of  the  fn»e  schcK)ls,  W  sufficient  to  keep  such 
s4*h(N»ls  in  ofH^ration  at  h^ast  four  months  of  the  year.  The  collection 
and  imyment  of  th«»  seh(K)l  fun<ls  are  discharge<l  !>y  the  civil  county 
and  Stat4*  f»f!icM*rs,  Hn<l  thus  the  agents  eniploye<l  in  carr}ung  out  the 
provisions  of  the  system  are  elected  by  the  iM»ople. 

Ill  addition  to  the  organization  of  the  elementar>'  schools,  high 
HehiMiN  may  Im*  prf)vidwl  for  l)y  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  when 
e-tablishi-^l  they  an*  under  the  suiiervision  of  the  district  l)oards  of 
4*«lueH(ion.    (vnidt*d  schools  may  also  be  established  in  towns,  villages. 
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and  densely  populated  neighborhoods,  but  in  ever}'  ease  involving 
additional  taxation  the  matter  shall  first  be  Rubmitt4Kl  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  and  their  consent  obtained,  as  prescribed  in  the  case  of  the 
high  school. 

In  this  State  school  system  six  normal  schools  are  alHo  included,  in 
which  pupils  are  received  free  of  tuition  in  the  normal  depiirtmentA 
of  said  schools  from  each  county  or  judicial  circuit  of  tlio  State,  con- 
forming as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ratio  of  iMipulation  thenMn  and 
the  mode  of  selecting  them.  At  the  top  of  the  school  syHtem  is  the 
State  University,  in  which  tuition  is  fnn*  t<»  tlio  ext^Mit  of  one  student 
for  every  500  inhabitant8  of  each  county,  and  ch<U  ts  are  furnished 
with  books  and  stationery  in  aiUlitioii. 

THE  UNIFICATION   OF  THE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  system  pn>vi<hMl  for  in  t!n»  plan  alM)vt»  skftcluMl  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  law  providers  for  tin*  cstahlisliniciit  of  rillirr  district  or 
joint  district  hij^h  scliool.s,  and,  altliou^li  this  law  has  Imm^u  in  o]M*ra- 
tion  twenty  years,  tln»  Stato  suporintiMidont's  n*p<»rt  for  1SS8  shows 
that  there  are  h»ss  than  half  as  many  hij^li  schools  in  existence  as  then* 
are  counties  in  th<»  State.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  siinie  report  that 
there  is  not  a  single  district  hi^h  sc)u)ol  in  operation  in  the  State. 
Considering  the  advances  which  have  Ihmmi  made  in  the  elementary, 
normal,  and  collegiate  work,  this  lack  of  secondary  instruction  is  not 
in  cons<mance  with  the  (Mlucational  progn»ss  <*ls«»where  note<l,  and 
recently  the  high-sch(K>l  question  has  n»ceived  much  attention. 

As  early  as  1873  Supt.  W.  K.  Peiulh»ton  <'alh*d  attention  to  the  bwk 
of  fi^ded  and  high  schools,  an<l  wrot^^  tluit  were  it  not  for  a  numlNT 
of  private  a<*ademies  then*  would  Im»  a  meajrcrness  in  the  [mn'isions 
for  higher  elementary  instruction  which  would  be  very  discouraging. 
This  meagerness  in  the  provisions  for  higher  «»lementarv  instru<'tion 
has  continutnl  to  the  present,  for  in  Sui>4»rintend<»nt  Morgan's  re]K)rt 
for  1888  apiM'ars  the  following  significant  paragraph: 

But  the  hijch  Hchoola  of  the  State  have  <'oin»»  far  nhort  «»f  th«'  inrasiire  of  xu^^ 
fnlneflB  to  lie  filled  by  thin  part  of  the  tshirutional  H>>t<in:  thfir  growth  huH  kept 
pace  neither  with  the  popular  demand  for  rMtMnidary  (Hluration.  nor  with  th<>  eon- 
temporaneuns  growth  of  elementar>' and  KriMlt^l  schools.  Th**  scIkmOh  anMiot 
only  in  point  of  nnmbernfar  lielowthe  necNlnof  the  Stiit«*.  hnt  the  )a*a4l«*of  inntrm*- 
tion  in  too  low  and  irrefcnlar,  and  yet.  thiH  work  di8tri]Hit«*<l.  as  it  is.  ^•nt'nilly 
over  the  State,  and  liein^  fT(*e.  hait  prevented  the  (titahliMhnieiit  of  private  high 
M'hooLi  and  academies,  and  mtiMt  continue  to  do  ink  The  State  needx  Ijetter  high 
iichools  and  more  of  them.  Thiu  part  of  our  educational  work  must  have  the 
neco—ary  attention.  Having  made  provinion  for  the  entahlinhment  of  thin  (*laiw 
of  •choolB,  and  seeing  that  they  have  nf»t  Yieen  prf»vide<l.  is  it  not  time,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  to  imiuire  into  tlie  rauHei*  of  their  failure  to  apiN'ar?  The 
authority  given  independent  Hchool  distrii'tH  m  am]il4»  enmiKh  to  f^Htahlish  a  high- 
s(*hool  coarse  in  these  districts,  and  Htmie  fOMid  hiKh-H4*h(M)l  work  liaM  U*(*n  done  in 
the  majority  of  these  schools,  hut  it  is  desnlt^iry  and  irregulHr.  and  e«>iiieH  far 
short  of  what  sfaoiild  be  done.    Under  the  code  the  iieople  have  all  the  authority 
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that  IB  neoeasary  to  estabUah  either  district  or  joint  district  high  schools,  and, 
although  this  law  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty  years,  there  is  not  a  single  dis- 
trict high  school  in  the  State. 

There  are  several  reasons  given  for  this  lack  of  secondary  schools, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  many 
citiz(«nH  to  the  support  of  high  schools  by  general  taxation.  Then  it  is 
c'laiin^Hl  that  the  law  is  defective,  and  should  be  changed  so  as  to 
malct*  the  high-school  district  larger  and  different  from  the  grade<l- 
st^hool  district.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  high-school  districts  as 
now  constituted  will  not  warrant  the  establishment  of  separate 
schools  in  these  districts,  and  unless  the  districts  be  enlaiged  or  Slate 
ai<l  furnishe<l,  high  schools  will  not  be  generally  established. *  The 
normal  s<*h(M>ls,  as  now  conducted,  are  taking  the  place  of  public  high 
si*h(N»ls,  and  the  academical  studies  are  among  the  most  important  in 
their  rurricula.  These  schools  were  originally  founded  for  the  train- 
ing of  teac*her8,  but  it  was  found  that  the  teachers,  first  of  all,  needed 
the  instruction  usually  acquired  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  the 
al>H4»n(*e  of  such  schools  academical  instruction  in  the  normal  schools 
was  provided. 

For  the  completi*  unification  of  the  school  system  the  common 
schools,  high  sch<Nils,  normal  sc*hools,  and  university  must  be  unit^nl. 
The  normal  sc*hools  could  then  devote  themselves  to  the  training  of 
t4«ai*her8,  and  the  high  s<'hools  would  be  intermediate  between  the 
c*omnion  sc*h<H)ls  and  the  university.  Then,  too,  the  preparatory  work 
of  th«»  university  could  be  omittinl,  and  a  higher  and  more  completo 
standard  of  scholarsliip  be  maintaine<l.  In  a  recent  article  on  this 
subj(M*t  President  K.  M.  Turner  of  the  university  tells  how  these  high 
H<*hools  may  lie  establisheil.  After  proving  that  the  establishment  of 
secondare*  schools  is  (*ss4Mitial  t4)  tin*  (*oniplete  unification  of  the  West 
Virginia  school  system,  he  adds  the  following: 

Let  there  1m^  an  act  of  th«*  legislature  providing  a  scheme  for  the  estabUshment  of 
at  IfSHt  <ine  high  wliool  in  <*a<.*h  conuty  <  >f  the  Stat<>.  with  a  pro\isiou  that  for  a  certain 
nnmlier  of  vearH.  say  six.  <ir  eight,  or  ten  yearH.  the  State  will  appropriate,  for  the 
pay  of  teachnm  in  erery  snch  school,  the  annual  sum  of  $800,  or  $400,  or  $500,  as  may 
he  expedient,  provided  that  the  i*<lncational  authorities  of  the  county  will  raise  by 
local  taxation  the  remainini;  sum  necessary  Ut  carry  cm  the  Hchool.  In  this  way 
the  lucal  interest  in  the  flc*hool  will  Y)e  encouraged,  and  when  once  such  a  sohodl 
has  lieen  establisheil  in  a  county  and  successfully  c*oudncted  for  ten  yean,  thepeo- 
|»le  will  gliMlly  iiay  the  whole  of  the  tax  for  its  support.  Such  a  high  school  in 
ever}'  county  would  at  once  lead  to  the  unificatitm  <»f  the  whole  primary  syalem  of 
th«*  t^mnty.  fn>m  the  fact  that  the  murw*  of  study  in  the  primary  schools  would 
liearranfced  si>  asto  lead  to  the  high  f«i*h(M>l.  It  would  lead  to  the  gndingof 
ci»unty  schools  (in  sf«ue  rational  liasis,  and  vastly  increase  the  eiBcieiicyof  the 
primary  t«acher  fnnn  having  his  si*ho()l  always  graded. 

lint  huw  shall  the  fun«ls  U*  |inivide<l  ]»y  the  State?  For  this  plan  assumes  that 
there  may  lie  a  iMMsiUe  exiienditure  fn^ui  the  State  treasury  of  $30,000  to  $80,000 
annually,  if  ever>'  oinnty  ithould  establish  a  high  nchool.  It  can  be  done  withoat 
a  <kiUar  «*f  inc*reased  taxation.  Let  the  fund  known  as  the  '*  Irreducible  aohool 
fond  "  asat  prusunt  coostitiited  be  held  as  it  now  is  and  Uie  annual  interest  afipn^ 
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priated,  as  It  now  b.  to  the  guner&l  dietrilnitabli!  fimd.  Let  the  funds,  however, 
by  which  tha  irreduotble  school  fnnil  has  l)e«n  t)iult  np  be  hereafter  devoted  to 
this  pnrpoee  of  eetablishing  and  developing  the  high  schools.  This  fund  now 
amonnte  to  an  n".iTial  aom  of  at  least  $30,000,  and  will  be  enfflcient  to  meet  any 
passible  demands  from  the  high-school  nystem  as  prupooed.  The  [lolic]'  hereto- 
fore pnrsaed  In  this  State  of  aocomnlating  a  permanent  school  fand  far  the  bene- 
fit of  fntore  generations  is.  to  my  mind,  a  penny -wisi^  jiiilicy.  Fatnre  generations 
will  be  more  able  tu  pay  taxes  than  this  geaeratiun.  aud  onr  oontritratiomt  in  the 
way  of  taxes  should  be  applied  to  the  lietterment  and  developing  of  the  ay>tt«m,  so 
as  to  give  onr  children  a  better  chanit;  in  tin?  nu'e  of  life  tlian  their  fathers  have 
had.  If  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  iM'nffits  of  the  system  iiiid  jirove  unwilling  to 
bear  the  Imrden  for  themselves,  *>  niin'h  tli.'  wurw  for  lliem. 

The  present  is  an  auspicious  time  for  this  atlditiim  to  our  piiblic-Hchool  system. 
The  Btate  of  West  Virginia  is  on  the  eve  of  u  Ui-im  develoiimfut.  Ritilniads  are 
opeuiug  up  the  State  from  uUnidea.  and  population  will  follow.  Lft  tw  offer  tJi  the 
coining  immigrant  as  gixKl  fai'ilities  for  thi-  til  in 'nt  ion  nf  liin  children  as  be  can 
find  in  any  Western  State.  Li't  ns  rccognizi'  thi;  fai-t  tliat  aftiT  all  the  true 
foundation  for  the  futiiri"  gri'atwiw  of  a  imhijiIi-  mid  thoix-'rijytnity  uf  freuinstitu- 
tions  is  the  iiidi\-idiial  iiiti-llif-ein*!'  and  \-irtiif  uf  its  dliKi-nn,  luid  In  rli-vdop  these 
In  the  citizen  tho  m<»it  imtmrtaiit  fii<.-tnr.  ni'xt  Ui  tin-  liomi.  i.s  ii  complete  and 
thoroogh  syst^im  of  educutiuii. 


T\w  foUiwiiifr  tnlili',  roiiipilt-a  from  tho  r. 
U>ii(l<'iit  MorKiiii,  will  iiiilii-ntf  ttn'  j:riiwMi  »\ 
fnMo  the  fMnniilion  uf  tlio  Stati-  (•>  tin-  jtrfseii 
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INDEPENDENT  ISCUUOL  DISTKICT8. 


There  are  43  independent  si-ln 
nui  mtsblished  by  h  speeiHl  law. 


it  iliMlrietit  In  the  StAte,  and  each 
A  history  and  general  liexeription 
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of  the  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg  districts  may  properly  be  added  to 
a  skot'Ch  of  the  public-school  system,  and  from  these  the  general  scope 
and  character  of  public-school  work  in  West  Virginia  may  be  ascer- 
taine<l. 

PUBLIC  8CHOOUS  OF  WHKBUHO. 

The  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  has  the  most  extensive 
organization  of  any  school  district  in  the  State.  In  this  district  the 
general  school  law  is  not  in  force,  but  the  schools  are  governed  under 
an  indeiK^ndent  law  which  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  general  law. 
The  Ixiani  of  inlucation  consists  of  21  members,  being  3  from  each  of 
the  7  sulMlistricts  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  and  this  board  has 
the  Hupervision  of  all  the  schools  in  the  city.  The  subdistricts  have 
lKH»n  formed  with  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  schoolhouses  built 
or  to  Im*  built  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils,  and  in  each  of  these 
districts  it  is  required  that  there  shall  be  established  at  least  one 
granunar  school  and  (me  graded  primary  school.  The  commissioners 
in  viioh  sulMlistrict  have  the  immediate  oversight  of  the  school  inter- 
ests in  said  districts,  and  they  report  the  names  of  the  teachers  for 
continuation. 

An  enumeration  of  all  the  youth  of  school  age  is  made  annually, 
and  the  result  of  this  enumeration  being  made  known  to  the  auditor 
by  the  Stat<*  suiK*rintendent,  the  proper  amount  of  school  money  is 
apiMirtiomnl  seimratt4y  to  Wheeling  and  to  Ohio  County,  according  to 
tlirir  resix»ctive  numl>er8  of  youth.  There  are  also  three  local  funds 
annually  raistnl  by  levy,  known,  respectively,  as  the  school,  building, 
an<l  library  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation has  the  i>ower  to  establish  one  high  school  for  the  district;  but 
until  such  high  school  has  been  established  the  higher  branches  of 
learning  are  to  l>e  taught  in  the  grammar  schools.  One  or  more  sepa- 
nite  s(*hools  for  colore<l  children  are  also  provided  by  law. 

The  Ixmrd  of  educration  has  the  power  to  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall 
ktH*p  the  general  a<MM>unts  of  the  district,  and  a  superintendent,  who 
shall  have  the  immeiliate  supervision  of  all  of  the  schools.  They  may 
also  apiKiint  two  competent  persons  to  act  with  the  superintendent  as 
an  examining  committee.  Certificates  of  qualification  are  granted 
a<'(*on]ing  to  a  m*heme,  numbering  from  one  to  five,  according  to  the 
ni«*rits  of  the  applicants,  number  1  denoting  a  very  good  teacher  and 
numlMT  5  a  ver>'  deficient  one.  The  principals  of  the  various  schools 
have  the  lo(.*al  suiN*rintendence  of  the  same  and  are  responsible  for 
the  oljservancre  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regolations  which 
an*  provithnl  for  said  schools. 

Thf  f rtH^school  system  of  Wheeling  was  first  organized  in  1848,  the 
first  public  school  having  been  oi>ened  in  October  of  that  year.  Under 
an  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1849,  the  city  of  Wheeling  was 
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made  an  independent  school  district,  and  from  the  27th  of  March  of 
that  year,  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  first  city  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  schools  of  the  city  have  been  carried  on  independently  of 
those  of  the  coanty  or  State. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Haile  was  principal  of  the  first  school  organized,  and  he 
was  succeeded  in  1850  by  F.  S.  Williams.  Schools  were  shortly  after- 
wards organized  in  the  other  wards  of  the  city,  with  Messrs.  Wallace, 
Arthur,  McKelley,  and  McMechen  as  principals.  The  first  Wheeling 
board  of  school  commissioners  consisted  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Johnson, 
of  the  first  ward;  William  S.  Wickham,  of  the  socoikI  ward;  Morgan 
Nelson,  of  the  third  ward;  Richard  W.  Haixling,  of  the  fourth  ward, 
and  Henry  Echols,  of  the  fifth  ward.  The  schools  went  into  operation 
under  many  difiiculties,  but  the  op|>o8ition  was  slowly  overcome,  and 
the  public-school  system  thus  l>eeame  established  befon^  t  he  formation 
of  the  State.  When  the  system  went  into  operation  the  city  contained 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  for  a  niunber  of  years  the  aggregate 
attendance  in  the  sehools  was  alnnit  I^Tmm).  Five  s<'hoolhouses  were 
provided,  one  in  each  ward,  and  ea<*h  having  two  main  schoolrooms, 
one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  At  the  time  West  Virginia 
l>ecame  a  State,  and  about  fifteen  years  aft<}r  th<»  school  system  haul 
l)eeu  established,  the  actual  numl>er  of  schools  an<l  schoolhouses  had 
not  inoreaseil,  although  the  enrollment  of  pupils  was  th(»ii  about  1,500. 
During  this  time  changes  had  l>een  made  in  some  of  the  buihiings, 
and  in  1852  the  old  thinl  ward  schoolhoiise  was  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  built  on  an  insecure  foundation.  Two  years 
later  a  new  house  on  a  diffen»nt  site  had  Iwen  ere<*ted.  During  sixteen 
years  this  building  furnishe<l  ample  accommodations  for  the  pupils  in 
this  ward,  but  in  1870  it  was  found  neces.sary  to  rent  an  additional 
room. 

In  1868-69  the  average  numl)er  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was 
1,859,  and  in  the  following  ^ear  the  nnmlM»r  had  increased  to  2,030. 
The  superint-endent  in  his  re|)ort  for  this  y(»ar  stated  that  there  were 
then  in  attendance  more  pupils  from  wealthy  and  influential  families 
than  at  any  previous  time.  This  was  accounted  for  on  tlie  ground 
that  for  acquiring  a  thorough  ed nidation  in  t\w  or<linary  branches  of 
learning  the  public  schools  were  then  offering  facilities  e<iual  to  those 
of  the  best  private  sch<K>ls.  At  this  time  54  teachers,  exclusive  of  4 
special  teachers  of  German,  were  employed,  and  the  valuation  of  the 
city  public  school  property  was  #1 10,0(X).  There  wen*  then  schools  in 
each  of  the  seven  wards  and  also  a  school  for  colore<l  children.  The 
average  monthl}*  enrollment  in  the  sc*hools  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1871,  was  2,333,  and  during  1872  the  numlier  was  still  greater. 
Daring  this  year  a  school  in  the  eighth  wanl  was  added,  and  the  entire 
number  of  teachers  was  68,  including  5  sp^'cial  teachers  of  (verman. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  free-school  system  in  the  State  tlie 
following  persons  have  acted  as  superintendents  of  the  sc*hools  of 
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Wheeling,  viz:  F.  S.  Williams,  J.  C.  Kerrey,  John  M.  Birch,  and 
W.  H.  Anderson.  Under  these  superintendents  the  schoole  have 
been  brought  to  a  high  ntate  of  efficiency,  the  course  of  study  has 
been  from  time  to  time  extended,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship 
has  been  raised.  In  the  absence  of  a  high  school,  higher  branches  of 
learning  have  been  introduced  iuto  the  grammar  grades,  and  thorough 
instruction  in  these  branches  in  the  various  schools  is  afforded.  Dur- 
ing the  year  188!)  there  were  8  schools  and  2  annexes  reported,  with 
ll!t  teat^herrt,  4,735  white  pnpils,  and  101  colored. 

The  public  library  of  the  city  of  Wheeling  is  under  the  oontrol  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  school  children  over  14  years  of  age, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  enjoy  the  beneflts  of  this  library.  Thus 
the  use  of  a  large  and  excvllunt  assortment  of  books  and  periodicals 
is  brought  within  the  roach  of  the  pupils,  and  the  library  has  become 
an  imiMtrtant  annex  to  the  public-Hchool  system. 

The  five  primitive  Hchool  structures  i)f  early  days  have  been  replaced 
by  large  and  ek-gant  liuildinl^s  Hdapt«Hl  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
schoolN  of  the  city.  In  each  of  the  subdistricts  a  building  has  been 
frec'tcd,  and  the  total  numltcr  of  rooms  thus  provided  for  sohool  pur- 
pom's  is  Ml>out  12.5.  The  cost  of  these  buildings,  together  with  the 
value  of  tht>  sites,  is  appruximat'ely  given  in  the  following  table: 


Xuiii>  ot  ■rbcml 


Wwhlnxtnn  .. 


W-lab-r 
KIb-bl- 


li 


Thf  higlu'Xt  or  moMi  atlvanct-^l  do|>ar1m<'nt«  of  cai-h  of  the  schools, 
known  uiuK-r  thr  rornuT  system  as  wanl  schools,  is  called  a  grammar 
M-hool,  and  sll  llu-  Hulxmliniile  (h-ixirtmonts  ironstilute  a  primary 
m-IkkiI.  Kai'h  primary  M-h(K)l  is  dividi'd  into  four  divisions  according 
to  thf  pn)licifn<-y  of  ibv  pupiln,  ami  <-acli  of  these  divisions  has  as 
many  gnuli-s  or  Ht-ctioris  iis  (lit>  4-ircumstaiif<>s  ntiuirc.  In  the  lowest 
diviKiiiii  reailing.  siH-llin^.  iirithniftic,  writing,  language,  gmqcraphy, 
and  drawing  an-  tiinght,  and  ol>jc<'t  h-ssons  and  oral  and  blackboard 
iriHlnidion  are  ctrnxtniilly  given.  From  tht-  lowest  to  the  highest  of 
tht-  primiiri- divisiiinxtht-riMNa  gradual  HM-enf  in  the  grade  of  branches 
whifli  an-  taiiglii.  but  the  same  branches  are  eairieil  through  the  dlf- 
f<-n-nt  divisions.  In  the  higher  dtvisionH  historj',  declamation,  and 
eomiKRiition  an'  adde<l.  Throughout  the  highest  grade  object,  lan- 
guage, ami  iHmiiMiHition  lessoiis  are  so  combine<l  that  the  pupils  are 
enaMetl  t<»  olMUTve,  4-onipan>.  and  eombine  things  properly,  and  thus 
cxprtftH  their  ideas  in  a  correct  and  pleasing  style. 


MARTINSBURG  HIGH  » 
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The  course  of  study  in  the  grammar  department  requires  four  years 
for  its  completion,  and  includes  such  subjects,  except  I^tin  and  Greek, 
as  are  usually  found  in  a  high-school  course.  Instruction  in  music, 
Ctorman,  and  drawing  are  also  provided,  and  ever}'  facility  is  afforded 
for  acquiring  a  thorough  grammar-school  education.  Ever  since  the 
formation  of  the  State  the  high-school  question  has  been  from  time 
to  time  discussed  by  the  taxpayers  and  board  of  education,  but  no 
such  school  has  yet  been  established. 

The  presc»nt  principals  have  long  been  connocte<l  with  public-school 
work,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  Superintendent  Anderson  and  an 
efficient  Itoanl  of  cMlucation  they  have  made  the  Wheeling  schools 
powerful  factors  in  the  educational  development  of  the  State. 

PUBLIC!  8CHOOI>?  OF  PARKERSBURG. 

In  1859  the  citizens  of  WockI  County  and  city  of  Parkersburg  testi- 
fied at  the  ballot  1h)x  to  a  desire  for  f rin*  schools.  The  nonobservance 
of  all  the  tei»hnicalities  reciuinMl  by  the  election  law  furnished  the 
opponents  of  free  schools  an  (»agerly  ac(»cptcd  opportunity  to  jiostpone 
the  introtluction  of  the  system.  Hut  when  West  Virginia  Ix^came  an 
indei>endent  State  the  legislatui-e  by  enactment  j^avt*  to  th<»  people 
what  six  years  bi»fore  they  had  themselves  vott»d  to  enjoy. 

In  1865  the  public-school  system  was  established  in  the  city.  In 
infancy  and  early  youth  itenjoy<Ml  but  little  jHipularity,  but  with  time 
theelements  of  opposition  lK»<»ame  more  and  more  friendly,  until  to-day 
no  institution  in  the  State  is  aceonled  a  more  hearty  and  generous, 
support'.  Justice  rt*qnires  that  a  large  measure  of  praise  for  the  pres- 
ent popularity  of  the  fnn*  sc1hh)1s  be  allott<»d  to  the  men  who  from  the 
beginning  have  l)een  calhnl  to  administer  their  a(Taii*s.  With  scarcely 
an  exc<>ption  the  Inwirds  of  e(lu<*ation  have  Imm'u  coniiM>s<Ml  of  wide- 
awake, efficient,  earnest,  cons(»i(»ntious  men.  These  uwu,  successful 
in  their  own  affairs,  have  given  to  the  schools  the  iH^nefit  of  that 
sagacity,  intelligence,  and  activi*  effort  which  chara<*t<'rized  their  p<»r- 
sonal  success. 

A  special  law  enacted  in  lSSi>  is  oiHM-ative  in  the  <-ity  and  <listrict. 
It  provides  for  a  Iwmrd  of  <*ducation  of  tive  nienilM'i-s,  select<Ml  for  four 
years,  who  eh»ct  annually  a  secn»tary  not  of  their  own  numU'r.  The 
usual  iM>wers  <*oncerning  tin*  pun*hase  of  n»al  estate*,  concerning 
devisi*s,  or  other  donations  an»  given  to  them.  They  an»  emiM)were<l 
to  h'vy  annmiUy  for  the  jmyment  of  t4»achers'  salaries  5o  cents  on  ♦KX) 
of  valuation  an<l  40  cents  for  all  other  purpose's.  They  may  pn»scril)e 
text-lMN)ks,  furnish  them  to  indigent  childn^i,  maintain  night  s<*hools 
and  high  s<*hfN>ls,  pnn'hase  n(K*essary  apfmratus,  and  |N'rform  all 
duties  nmn«M*t<Ml  with  the  emphjyment  of  teachers.  They  apiN)int  the 
boanl  of  examiners,  and  must  k(M*p  the  s<*h(N>ls  in  mission  not  l<*ss  than 
nine  months,  and  must  pn>vide  si'imrate  s<*h(N)ls  for  colonel  children. 

Fortunately  for  the  .nchools  the  pion<^»r  teachers  were  pos»es»e<l  of 
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raro  jud^mont  and  intelliprenco  in  school  work,  for  in  the  early  days 
no  regular  oounw^  of  instruotion  was  furnished  to  firuide  them  in  their 
work.  An  outline  of  the  work  required  was  known,  but  the  details 
wen*  left  to  the  t4»aehers  to  devise  as  well  as  to  direct.  The  successful 
work  a<*coniplished  ina<le  more  apparent  the  good  that  would  result 
from  a  definite  understanding  of  the  instruction  to  be  given,  and  a 
courm*  of  study  was  soon  afterwards  preparwl.  The  main  work  of 
orgaiii»itioii  was  done  by  the  first  superintendent.  Rev.  William  Fal- 
<*on««r,  and  to  his  succ^^ssor,  K.  S.  Cox,  is  due  the  credit  of  the  first 
printe^l  coursi'  of  study.  Modifications  and  innovations  have  been 
made  by  su<*(*tMMling  superintendents  as  in  their  judgment  the  best 
int4*n»st.s  of  the  scIuniIs  required. 

The  pres4»ii!  courw*  of  study  n*quires,  l>efore  the  high  school  is 
ent4»nHl,  nine  years  for  its  completion,  six  years  being  devoteil  to 
primary  work  and  the  renmining  thrcH'  t4)  grammar-school  work. 
Tlif  study  of  language  is  made*  very  important  throughout  the  course, 
written  work  lM*ing  iiMiuinMl  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  oral 
instructi<m  lM*fon»  this.  Pupils  lK»fon»  entering  the  grammar  grades 
an*  conversant  with  choice  pn)s<^  and  poetry,  are  capable  of  writing 
lett4*rs,  and  arc  familiar  with  such  laws  of  punctuation  and  composi- 
tion US  this  work  re(iuin»s. 

With  tlu*  completion  of  the*  grammar  grades  a  knowledge  of  busi- 
n<*ss  forms,  difii(*u]t  des<'riptive  work,  int<elligent  information  con- 
cerning not4Hi  authors  an*  requin*<l,  and  the  principles  of  technical 
gnimnmr  are  taught.  The  aim  of  the  language  work  is,  from  the 
lN*ginning,  to  (*nrounig<*  a  lovo  for  the  purest  English  thought  and 
e\pn*ssion,  and  to  nmke  of  prm^tical  value  in  after  life  the  instruction 
givi»n.  • 

Till*  rourso  in  mathematics  is  full,  occupying  the  entire  nine  years, 
witli  stn*ss  always  laid  on  that  which  to  the  majority  of  children  will 
Ih»  till*  most  UM'fiil  when  s4*]i<n)1  life  is  over.  The  purpose  is  to  fit 
pupils  f<ir  contact  with  business  men,  and  to  this  end  much  subject- 
matter  not  found  in  tin*  t4*xt-lNM>ks  is  r<*<]uinHl  to  l>e  taught. 

The  me4*haiiisni  of  n*ading  is  taught  until  the  grammar  grades  are 
eiiten*<l,  when  efTorts  are  made  t4»  impn*ss  thepupils  with  a  tast<e  for 
t:<Mxl  lit«*nitur«*.  A  inarki**!  feature  of  the  «-onrs<*  in  reading  is  the 
amount  of  supplementary  literature  which  is  pla4*tHl  in  the  hands  of 
the  ehildn*n  in  e\er\  om*  «if  th«*  nine  vears. 

(teogn&phy  is  taught  for  five  years,  with  sp<H;ial  attention  to  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  Map  drawing  is  practict*<l.  Physiology'  is 
tau::)it  for  four  v«*ar-s.  aii<l  orthography  for  nine.  American  and  Eng- 
lisli  history  is  thoroughly  taught  in  the  grammar  grades.  Instruction 
ill  iM'iitiiniiship  l>«*triiis  when  a  pupil  enters  the  sc*hool  and  Is  carried 
through  thf  graiiiiiiar  gntd«*s.  S[N*eial  att4*ntion  is  given  to  the  morals 
and  iiiatiiKTH  of  the  students.  Musie  is  not  y(*t  taught  as  a  special 
stud\.  l»ut  fxery  eiieouragement  is  given  to  pupils  receiving  outside 
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inBtruction  in  this  branch.  Vocal  music  is  practiced  in  every  grade. 
The  schools  are  furnished  with  a  moderate  amount  of  physical  appa- 
ratus, which  is  increased  every  year.  In  every  department  of  instruc- 
tion the  teacher's  ingenuity  is  allowed  its  proper  play,  hnd  that 
invaluable  aid  of  a  board  of  education  whose  members  seek  to  assist 
rather  than  to  assail  prevails  to  a  degree  at  once  pleasing  and 
noticeable. 

Three  years  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  high  school.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  course  outlined  below,  advanced  letter  writing  and  original 
essays  an<l  orations  are  required,  and  much  attention  is  jifiven  to 
courses  of  reading,  in  order  that  fixed  habits  of  selecting  good  litera- 
ture for  perusal  may  be  acquinnl.  The  most  recent  aclvancements 
are  in  the  subjects  of  general  history  hikI  rhetoric.  The  course  for 
1889  is  as  follows: 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

Mathematics, — Ray '8  Higher  Algebra  to  quadratics. 

Natural  »cienct\ — Cutter's  Physiology;  physical  geography. 

Language. — Latin:  Allen  &  Gnt'nough's  Grammar;  six  weeks'  preparation  for 
Cfeaar;  Cwsar's  Commentaries  and  Literature,  first  l)ook. 

Rhetoric  and  literature. — Critical  study  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  particular 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  thought,  history,  and  beauties  of  expression;  Lockwood*8 
LensonB  in  Englinh.  Chapters  V  and  VIII;  sketches  of  Irving  and  Longfellow, 
with  readings  from  their  works. 

History. — Weber's  Universal  History  to  Roman  History. 

MIDDLE   YEAR. 

Mathematics.— Kohxn^oii'^  Geometry,  five  lxx>ks;  Ray's  Algebra,  quadratics. 

Natural  science. — Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  8t»lect<Hl  parts. 

Language. — Latin:  Ciesar,  sei-oiid  l)ook  complet^nl;  thre<*  lKK)ks  of  Virgil. 

Rhetoric  and  literature. — Critical  study,  iis  in  junior  year,  of  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village;  dictation  exercises  s«»hHt4»<l  from  Stopford  Brooke's  Literature 
Primer;  Lessons  in  English,  Chapters  I,  II.  Ill:  sketches  of  Whittier  and  Haw- 
thorne, with  readings  from  their  works. 

History. — Weber's  Universal  History  to  German  Reformation. 

8ENK>K   YEAR. 

Mathematics. — Plane  trigonometry.  Robinson's. 

Natural  «rience. —Youman's  Chemistry,  vrith  exiH»riment**. 

Languagi'. — Latin:  Virgil,  six  books:  selected  odes  of  Horac*e. 

Civil  government.— Andrew's  Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Staten. 

Rhetoric  and  literature.— Critictd  stndy  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Shake- 
speare's plays;  Lessons  in  English,  Chapters  IV,  VI,  VU,  X;  sketches  of  Holmes. 
Lowell,  Bryant,  with  readings  from  their  works. 

£fw^ory.— -Weber's  Universal  History  completed. 

Graduates  from  the  high  school  are  now  admitted  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity, or  Marietta,  Ohio,  College,  without  examination,  except  in 
Greek. 

The  building  now  in  process  of  erection  will,  when  finlMhed,  contain 
a  finely  equipi)ed  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  with  uecestuiry 
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apiMimtiiH.     A  handsome  library  room  is  also  im*lude<1.     Sfvoral  hun- 
dnnl  lM>oks  have  already  been  purchased. 

The  hi(?h  school  was  organized  in  1867,  but  there  were  no  gnul nates 
until  1^74,  at  which  time  there  were  3.  The  numl)or  of  graduates, 
inchuling  the  class  of  1800,  is  160.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  the 
high-Hchool  course  four  years  instead  of  three,  as  soon  as  room  is  pro- 
\'UUh\  for  the  extra  teaching  force  required.  A<lditional  English 
HtuflicH,  more  a<lvan<*e<l  Mcience,  and  mathematics,  with  probably  the 
Greek  language,  are  intended  for  the  revised  course. 

For  eight  years  the  schools  were  under  no  special  supervision,  but 
in  1H73  the  need  of  one  directing  hea<l  was  so  apparent  that  the 
iMiard  of  edui*ation  elected  a  superintendent.  Since  then  the  markfKl 
impn»vement  in  the  workings  of  the  schools  has  shown  the  wisdom 
of  making  the  first  appointment.  The  ungraded  schools,  six  in  num- 
b<»r,  just  outside  of  the  city,  are  now  also  under  the  direction  of  the 
sup^'Hntendent.  A  generous  latitude  is  accorded  him  by  the  board 
of  <^iucation,  and,  while  not  hampered  by  their  injudicious  interfer- 
ence, he  enjoys  their  coofieration  in  everything  that  seems  conducive 
to  su<M«ess. 

K«»v.  William  Falconer  served  as  superintendent  from  1873  to  1874; 
E.  S.  CV>x,  from  1H74  until  1879;  A.  L.  Purinton,  from  1879  to  1888, 
when  he  was  suc*ceede<l  by  W.  M.  Straus.  A  more  painstaking,  ear- 
nest, and  efficient  cor|)s  of  teachers  it  would  l)e  difficult  to  find.  From 
2  when  the  free  s<*hcK)ls  were  established,  the  number  has  increased  to 
35.  The  numlierof  pupils  in  attendance  u|K)n  the  schools  in  1889 
was  1,650.  Of  these,  84  attend  the  high  mrhool  for  white  popila,  1,360 
the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  and  3(X)  the  colored  school. 

The  first  public  s<*hool  in  the  city  was  taught  in  a  frame  church, 
which  (Hmtained  one  large  room  and  an  attic.  To  the  latter  many 
pupils  daily  climlMHl  to  receive  instruction.  To-day  6  commodiotis 
and  lian<ls4Hue  structures  of  brick  and  stone,  containing  from  4  to 
10  HNims  ea<*h,  are  provided  for  the  pupils.  A  costly  building  of  20 
rooms  is  now  IxMug  ere<*ted.  Four  buildings  are  valued  at  $7,000 
ea<*h,  I  at  $l':{,U<n),  and  1  at  $19,000.  When  completed,  the  build- 
ing now  in  pHKN^Hs  of  enH*tion  will  lie  valueil  at  $65,000. 

Th<'  first  s<*h«N»l  for  ("olored  childn^n  organiz4Ml  in  this  State  was 
established  in  this  city  in  1862  by  seven  prominent  c*olonHi  citiiens. 
It  was  known  as  a  {lay  s4*h(M>U  but  indigi'nt  pupils  could  attend  it  free 
of  charge.  It  <*ontinu«Nl  to  exist  under  much  embarrassment  from 
hostile  parties  until  the  military  authoriti<'s  rendered  ncH^essary  assist- 
ance. It  liecame  mergcHl  int<»  the  fnn*  school  system  alM>ut  1867.  For 
ten  or  twt*lve  years  its  progress  was  ver>*  slow,  but  since  1879  it  has 
lN*en  rapidly  ailvancing.  To-<lay  the  colored  pupils  have  the  same 
ifnirs«*s  of  instruction  as  the  white  pupils,  and  the  same  standard  of 
ex<*ellen(*«*  for  promotion  is  re<iuired.  In  1884  a  high  school  was  estab- 
Ibhed,  with  a  competent  instructor  at  its  head,  and  since  then  eleven 
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pupilH  have  been  gra<luated.  This  in  the  only  colored  hi^^h  school  in 
the  State.  In  no  other  city  is  there  greater  liberality  manifested  in 
providing  instruction  for  the  colored  people. 

SOME  OP  THE  TOWN  DISTRICTS. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  value  of  the  school  property, 
the  number  of  pupilH  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  the  number  of  teacrh- 
ers  employeil  in  fourti»eii  of  the  most  important  school  districts  in  the 
State.     The  totals  are  for  the  year  1889. 


city  or  t»»wn. 


Wheolinf? 

PM*ker8burg . . 
llArtiniiburi?.. 
HuntinsTton. .. 

Cbarluifton 

Koy»er 

Wollsbarg 

Orafton 

MoandMYille  . . 

Fairmont 

(HarksburK  

Point  PluttHAut 

Wmton 

Morgantown . . 
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of 
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otiroUed. 
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of 
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|iroi)ci*ty. 
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I44VJII) 
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44 
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28 

:*<.7in 

l.]i81 

» 

m,^7{\ 
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» 

t\.:*n) 

flas 

10 

ai.rwijj 

610 

15 

IHJKil) 

(») 

8 

ll.^fiO 

575 

10 

i:>,riiK 

5lrt 

12 

ifi.(ii) 

477 

a 

K.  i:*) 

:iHO 

9 

:.«» 

3BH 

8 

U,55Jl 

»» 
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Chapter  III. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTES. 


NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishinK  a  free-school  system 
ill  the  State  was  a  lack  of  competent  teachers.  Owing  to  the  limite<l 
educational  advantagen  enjoyed  before  the  war,  but  few  common- 
s(*hool  teai^hers  had  been  specially  prepared  for  their  work,  and  the 
m*hool  term  was  too  short  and  wages  too  low  to  attract  experience<l 
inHtruct4irH  from  other  States.  When  the  school  law  had  been  enacte<l, 
it  WHM  Hoon  learned  that  good  schools  could  not  be  maintained  with- 
out compet4»nt  teachers,  and  for  the  training  of  these,  special  schools 
must  Im*  pn)vide<l. 

Nonnal  s4*ho<ils  ha<l  long  been  sustained  in  (Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  other  European  countries,  and  also  in  many  American  States, 
and  they  had  always  been  found  essential  to  a  progressive  free-^ichool 
syMt4Mn.  In  West  Virginia  normal  schools  would  have  a  special  mis- 
Hion,  Kin(*e  private  academies  and  seminaries  were  fast  disappearing 
and  f«»w  H4H*ondary  schools  had  yet  been  eHtablishe<l  in  their  place. 
To  train  tea<*her8,  to  form  an  interme<liate  link  lietwcM^n  the  common 
Hchools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  to  furnish  educational 
fa4*ilitic»H  for  those  who  did  not  desire  to  take  a  (*omplete  course,  were 
i4onH*  of  the  duties  t4i  be  assigned  to  thei^e  schools,  and  early  in  the 
hist4iry  of  the  State  a  movement  in  their  favor  was  inaugurated. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  successful  teacher  must  have  something 
more  than  mere  knowledge.  Special  w<irk  re4iuires  special  instruction. 
Tea4*hing  is  a  profession  in  the  sense  that  medicine  is  a  profession  or 
law  is  a  profession.  The  intellect,  imagination,  memory,  sensibili- 
ties, and  will  of  the  pupils  must  lie  regarde<l  in  any  complete  system 
of  e<iu<*ation,  while  school  cnronomy,  organ izati<Mi,  classification^  metb- 
<ids,  ami  nuinagement  should  all  Im»  included  in  the  normal-school  cur- 
riculum. Instniction  both  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  was 
therefore  re<|uinHl  by  the  teachers  themselves,  and  to  furnish  such 
iniit ruction  the  normal  schools  were  established. 

THK   NORMAL  SC^HCK>L  BSTABUSHKD. 

February'  27,  18«;7,  the  West  Virginia  State  Normal  School  was 
t^tablished  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  at  Marshall  College,  in  the 
county  of  Cabell,  and  the  property  of  the  college  was  transferred  to 
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the  State  for  this  purpose.  About  one  jrear  later  a  branch  normal 
school  was  established  at  Fairmont,  in  Marion  Connly,  and  in  1870 
another  at  West  Liberty,  in  Ohio  Coonly.  In  1872  three  others,  one 
at  Olenvllle,  in  Oilmer  County;  one  at  Shepherdstown,  in  Jefferson 
County;  and  a  third  at  Concord,  in  Mercer  Connly.  For  the  govern- 
ment and  maintenance  of  these  schools  measures  were  provided,  and 
they  were  all  placed  under  the  control  of  the  same  board  of  regents 
and  were  made  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

Since  the  establishment  of  these  schools  they  have  met  with  many 
discouragements,  but  have  come  to  occupy  a  position  of  high  import 
tanoe  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  Many  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  common  schoolH  are  normal-school  graduates,  and  these 
show  evidence  of  their  training  in  the  work  which  they  are  accom- 
plishing. In  1876  there  were  514  pupils  in  the  normal  schools,  and 
ten  years  later  the  number  was  027.  During  the  last  three  or  four 
years  the  advance  in  methods  of  instruction  an<l  inereaso  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  have  Imh^u  <'s(H*oially  niarkeil,  and  during  1888  the 
number  of  pupils  had  inere^uuMl  to  8tK),  an  iucn^nso  of  103  in  two  years. 
Superintendent  Morgan  rt'ports  thosi'  s<*hools  as  filling  a  large  sphere 
of  usefulness  in  the  great  educational  work  that  is  now  going  forward 
in  this  State,  and  their  influence  and  value  in  its  future  development 
can  not  be  overestimated. 

DIFnCITLTIES  ENCOUNTERED. 

In  this  connection  a  few  observations  by  one  of  the  present  able 
principals  are  given,  and  from  these  may  be  leame<l  the  reasons  why 
the  normal  schools  in  past  yi^ars  did  not  attain  that  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  at  present  is  being  acconlnl  them. 

1.  The  uncertain  and  intermittent  support  that  has  l>een  accorded 
them  by  the  If^slature  of  the  State.  Happily  they  are  now  on  a 
sound  liasis,  financially,  and  there  is  little  danger  that  supiiort  in  the 
future  will  be  withheld  from  them.  Then^  is  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
trust of  the  legislature  was  largely  due  t4>  the  fact  that  man}'  for 
a  number  of  years  questioned  the  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
normalHMshool  system.  There  was  such  a  lack  of  appr(H>iation  of 
the  normal  schools,  such  a  lack  of  faith  in  their  work,  that  the  legisla- 
ture declared  that  the  normal  diplomas  should  not  be  accepted  as  cer^ 
tilleates  to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 

2.  These  schools  have  been  robbed  of  much  of  the  success  that 
might  have  attended  their  efforts  by  their  frequent  change  of  instruct- 
ors, espeoially  principals.  The  saying  of  Jules  Simon,  ''The  master 
is  the  scliool,**  is  most  certainly  true.  If  we  look  at  our  successful 
institutions  of  learning  we  And  that  behind  their  success  there  has 
lieen  a  personality,  that,  directing,  controlling,  and  molding  such 
institutions  in  their  growtfi,  there  has  been  a  man  who  has  put  into  it 
tlw  best  work  of  his  life.    GarfleU  said,  '*Oive  me  a  log  hut  with 
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only  a  single  liench,  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  I  on  the  other, 
and  you  may  have  all  the  buildings,  apparatus,  and  libraries."  It  is 
individuality  that  counts  in  such  work.  It  is  the  teacher  that  gives 
character  to  the  school.  Now,  if  rotation  in  office  at  very  short  inter- 
vals is  the  rule,  without  mentioning  causes,  what  infusion  of  person- 
ality or  building  up  can  be  expected?  Would  not  a  school  that  has 
had  seven  principals  in  a  space  of  twenty  years  be  an  exception  if  it 
proveil  8uc*ce8sful? 

3.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  normal 
school  to  give  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  branches  to  be 
taught,  the  fact  that  such  a  large  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  aca- 
demic instruction  detracts  much  from  the  usefulness  of  these  as  pro- 
fessional schools.  We  have  not  a  normal  school  purely  professional, 
to  the  exclusion  of  academic  instruction,  and  it  may  even  not  be  wise 
to  have  a  purely  professional  normal  school.  It  has  been  said  that 
three  kinds  of  knowledge  are  essential  to  one  who  would  teach  well: 

(1)  lie  should  know  the  nature  of  the  being  to  be  taught. 

(2)  He  should  clearly  understand  the  subject-matter  to  be  presented. 

(3)  He  should  know  the  method  of  bringing  knowledge  and  the  being 
together. 

No  normal  sc*hool  can  ignore  any  of  these  fields  of  knowledge.  In 
our  sc*hools  the  mH*ond  has  receivcHl  the  greatest  attention;  in  fact, 
often  the  normal  school  almost  loses  itself  in  the  academy.  It  is  to 
be  ho|MMl  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  first  and  third  of 
these  fieldH  will  re<*eive  their  proper  share  of  attention. 

SUMMARY   OF  UAWK  RELATING  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLB. 

For  the  government  and  control  of  these  s(*hools  there  shall  be  a 
board  of  regentn,  consisting  of  the  State  sup(*rintendent  of  freeschools, 
tog«*ther  with  one  person  from  eac*h  Congressional  district.  The  regents 
have  the  {Miwer  and  authority  to  adopt  such  laws  for  the  government 
of  said  sc*hools  as  th€*y  may  di*em  necessary*,  but  they  shall  make  no 
law  inc«>nsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State.  Tliey  shall  employ  the 
teachers,  fix  their  number  and  salaries,  prescrilx*  the  conditions  under 
which  pupils  may  Im*  hh-im  vihI  in  the  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils 
who  may  Im*  r<*<-4*ivi*<l  in  the  normal  departments  from  each  county  or 
judirial  (*in*uit,  and  they  shall  also  determine  the  branches  of  learning 
to  Im«  taught  in  eat*h  department  of  the  schools. 

Tin*  nonnal  pupils  in  these  schools  shall  be  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
legi'S  thennif  (rvi^  of  tuition,  and  may  bt*  dismissed  for  immoral  or  dia- 
onlcrly  (Minduct  or  for  ut^lect  or  inability  to  perform  their  duties.  To 
thost*  who  luivi*  c*ompleted  the  course  of  study  in  the  normal  depart- 
ments diplomas  shall  Iw  issued  by  the  State  superintendent. 

The  n»gents  may  also  establish  a  pay  department  in  each  school  and 
may  admit  MUch  students  as  may  be  accommodated,  givii*!^  preference 
to  cit  iieuM  tif  thi.H  State.  They  may  cause  to  be  taught  in  such  depart- 
menU  all  or  any  of  the  branches  of  learning  usually  taught  in  ooUeges 
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and  seminaries,  and  for  that  purpose  may  establish  therein  the  neces- 
sary professorshiiNL 

The  regents  shaJl  appoint  local  executive  committees,  each  comi>o8ed 
of  three  intelligent  and  discreet  persons,  for  the  local  management  of 
the  schools,  and  each  school  shall  receive  money  from  the  public  treas- 
ury in  acconlance  with  the  number  of  nonpaying  normal  pupils  in 
att'Cndanee.     Instruction  for  colored  teachers  is  also  provided  for. 

A  certificate  from  the  principal  of  a  normal  school  that  any  pupil 
has  completc^d  this  course  of  study  will  entitle  such  pupil  to  admission 
into  any  of  the  university  classes  without  examination.  No  student 
whose  grade  falls  l)elow  75  i>er  cent  shall  Ik»  entitled  to  this  cert  ificate. 
In  this  manner  the  normal  srhools  and  uuivei*sity  are  made  |)arts  of 
one  general  educational  system,  and  the  results  linve  been  very 
satisfa(;tory. 

PUPILS   AND   CiRADrATKS. 

The  following  shows  tli<'  eiirolliiK'nt  and  nuinbt'i*  of  graduates  of 
eac*h  sehonl  sine**  its  <\stablishiiient  : 
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MAKSIIALL   ('OLLE(iE. 


This  institution  wiu4  incorporate!!  under  the  name  of  Marshall 
Acaclemy  March  V\  1838.  It  was  4H>nducte<l  as  an  acmlemy  with 
varie<l  success  and  under  different  instructors  until  the  year  1858, 
when  it  was  incorporatetl  as  a  c*ollege.  As  the  city  of  Iluntinicton  had 
not  yet  come  into  existence,  the  patrona^*  of  the  school  was  by  no 
means  local,  but  pupils  came  from  other  si'ctions  of  Virginiaand  from 
other  States.  It  was  a  deuomiimtional  school  in  the  st^nse  that  it  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcoiial  Church  South,  but  mem- 
bers of  other  churches  were  numl)ered  among  its  iiatnms. 

84M>n  after  the  formation  of  the  StaU*  it  was  leameil  that  inlucated 
teachers  would  be  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  free-school  system,  and 
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to  supply  these  teachers  the  State  Normal  School  was  established.  It 
was  expected  that  in  this  school  woald  be  trained  a  body  of  teachers 
who,  when  scattered  over  the  State  as  principals  of  high  schools  and 
teachers  in  the  common  schools,  as  writers  in  edacational  journals, 
county  superintendents,  instructors  in  institutes,  and  leaders  in  edu- 
cational proipness,  would  become  a  powerful  agency  in  uplifting  and 
making  more  efficient  the  whole  work  of  education.  The  act  by  which 
the  normal  school  was  established  at  Marshall  College  was  passed 
February  27,  1867,  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  property  of 
the  college  was  transferred  to  the  State  for  this  purpose.  On  the  war- 
rant of  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  State  superintendent  the  treas- 
urer was  directed  to  pay  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $10,000  in  any  one  year, 
and  in  the  aggregate  not  to  exceed  $30,000,  the  money  to  be  expended 
in  securing  the  necessary  grounds  and  buildings  for  said  school,  and 
the  whole  to  be  expended  within  three  years  from  the  commencement 
of  the  work.  An  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  the  purchase  of  furni- 
ture and  necessary  apparatus  for  said  school  was  also  made. 

It  was  also  provided  in  the  act  that  no  part  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion should  be  paid  until  the  sum  of  $10,000  should  be  raised  by  those 
locally  interested  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  school.  The  board 
of  regents  were  empowered  to  receive  the  lands  and  buildings  and 
other  property  of  Marshall  College  in  payment  of  the  said  sum  of 
$10,()(H).  The  Cabell  County  supervisors  were  empowered  to  levy  a 
tax  for  $5,000,  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  county  were  in  favor 
of  the  levy. 

The  work  of  remodeling  and  equipping  the  buildings  was  soon  begun, 
and  in  due  course  of  time  was  completed.  As  the  town  of  Huntington 
htu\  not  yet  grown  into  importance,  the  location  of  the  school  was 
said  to  be  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  2  miles  below  Guyandotte, 
in  Cabell  County.  This  location  is  now  about  1  inile  from  the  busi- 
ness iMirtion  of  Huntington,  and  the  school  buildings  are  situated  in 
the  center  of  a  lieautiful  elevated  plat,  containing  about  15  acres. 
Around  the  buildings  are  a  number  of  beautiful  trees,  and  the  l)eauties 
of  nature  have  lieen  bestowed  here  with  a  lavish  hand.  A  boarding 
department  is  connecte^l  with  this  institution,  and  board  may  be 
obtaine<l  at  a  low  rate.     No  charge  is  made  for  use  of  room. 

The  frequent  changes  in  the  management  were  a  serious  drawback 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  institution.  How  frequently  thesechanges 
occurred  may  be  learned  from  the  following  list  of  those  who  have 
served  as  principals  since  the  establishment  of  the  school: 


SR.Tboa|p»JO I  llffl 

J  B  Powell IfTI  Uffl 

J  R  Morruw        I«:i     ,  UfTt 

J  aCSuii    IfTt  UffI 
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Professor  Hodges,  the  present  principal,  is  a  graduate  of  the  West 
Virginia  University,  and  wan  aft^rwanls  principal  of  tlu»  Morgantown 
graded  school.  In  institute  and  general  literary  work  ho  haH  done 
much  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  under 
his  efficient  management  the  original  normal  school  has  acquired  a 
high  reputation,  and  is  now  more  prosperous  and  doing  better  work 
than  daring  any  previous  period  in  its  histor>'. 

FAIRMONT  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  summer  of  1805  a  normal  school  was  established  at  Fair- 
mont by  private  enterprise.  Mr.  J.  N.  Boy<l  was  principal  of  this 
school,  and  the  place  of  niet»ting  was  the  Iwisement  of  Ww  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  In  this  school  wen*  taujrht  tlie  nidiineuts  of  the 
common-8c»hool  branches,  and  the  scission  eontiiiiied  ten  we<»ks,  clos- 
ing in  time  to  permit  the  stu<leiits  to  teach  (luring  the  autumn  and 
winter.  During  the  saiiu*  wint<'r  a  bill  [)rovi<liii^^  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Stat4»  normal  scho4)l  at  Fairmont  was  int  ro<liie(»d  into  the 
legislature,  but  failed  to  pass.  The  eitiz4Mis  of  th<*  t4)Wii  then  formed 
a  joint-st<H*k  company  under  the  tith*  of  **The  He«r(*nev  4)f  the  West 
Virginia  Nonnal  School/*  and  secure<l  a  <*harter. 

A  boartl  of  directors  was  <»lected  and  a  building  committee  was 
appoint^nl.  A  lot  was  purchase<l  from  Jud^je  K.  R.  Hall  for  $1,50(\ 
and  the  wing  of  the  present  normal-school  building  was  lH»gun  in  1807. 
It  was  08  by  40  feet  and  two  stories  high,  but  In^fore  it  was  completed 
the  State  had  obtained  control  of  the  scho4)l.  At  a  ine<»tingof  the 
boanl  of  directors  on  March  0,  IHOS,  the  followinj;  preamble  and  r(»so- 
lution  wer*»  considere<l  and  pass^nl: 

WhereaH  the  legialatare  of  thiH  Stat**,  hy  an  lut  pjissed  March  4.  aj)propriate<i 
$5,000  for  the  puffhaue  and  completion  of  the  Tinnnal  s<'1kk»1  at  Fainnnnt,  providinl 
that  $2,000  additional  l»e  paid  hy  citizens  of  Mari«»n  (Vmnty,  siiid  State  phnljong 
itnelf  to  make  the  Kame  a  State  nonniil  s<>h(N>l  and  to  finish  and  furnish  the  siune 
and  open  a  R(*hool  therein  withont  dehiy :  and 

When*aM  the  iMiard  of  directort)  of  said  normal  s<1hm>1  an*  desirous  to  advance 
the  intereHtii  of  thin  community  a8  well  im  of  this  county  and  s4*<tion  of  the  State, 
althuaKh  they  n^^nl  the  Hide  an  a  Kri*at  iKHuniary  siicritice  to  them:  Therefore, 

Ht'M>lnti,  That  the  naid  Utard  of  dinvtors  herehy  express  their  willin^ieHH  to 
transfer  all  their  inten*Ht  in  Haid  Hchool  t4)  th«»  Stat*'  at  the  price  of  $2,(K)0  ui>on  the 
|Mi>'nient  hy  thiii  county  of  the  $2,000,  a8  pr«»vidtHl  in  Haid  a«*t.  on  or  liefon*  the  Int 
day  of  April  next,  or  tm  doou  after  ait  pofldble. 

The  above  conditions  were  complied  with  both  on  the  jmrt  of  the 
State  and  the  citizens  of  Fairmont  and  vicinity,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  property  was  aoconlingly  made.  On  February  11,  1872,  a  bill  was 
paaseil  by  the  legislature  appropriating  $5,0<HJ  for  the  iH^nefit  of  the 
school  on  the  condition  that  tlie  citizens  of  Fairmont  wouUl  raim*  an 
additional  15,000,  the  entire  sum  to  bt«  umnl  in  the  inten>sts  of  the 
school.  During  this  same  year  the  main  8c*hool  buihlini;,  so  by  4o 
feet  and  three  stories  high,  was  erecte^l.     The  entin«  cost  (»f  the  build- 
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iu;;  hiiM  tM'4'n   about   tfO/JOO,  of  which  sum  the  State   eontribiit<Hl 
tlO.<<iii  An«i  the  citizens  of  Fairmont  the  remainder. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Bojd  remained  principal  of  the  school  until  it  {tasked  into 
poMseMon  of  the  State,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  H.  White. 
Dr.  White  had  been  the  first  State  superintendent,  and  was  well 
qualified  for  the  work  of  instruction.  In  li^O  he  resigned  to  engage 
in  ministerial  work,  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  who  re- 
mained in  charge  only  one  year.  In  September,  1871,  Dr.  J.  G.  Blair 
was  elected  principal,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  school  until 
his  death,  December,  1878.  Dr.  Blair  was  a  man  of  high  culture,  ripe 
scholarriiip,  and  large  experience,  and  during  his  seven  years'  man- 
agement the  institufion  continued  to  prosper. 

Miss  M.  L.  Dickey,  who  had  been  first  assistant  teacher  since  18«i9, 
was  now  made  acting  principal,  and  continued  to  ai't  as  such  with 
marked  ability  and  success  until  188i,  when  she  resigned,  and  was 
8uccee<led  by  Prof.  U.  S.  Fleming.  In  1883,  Conrad  A.  Sipe,  A.  M., 
was  choAcn  princifial,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  school  until 
1889.  I>uring  Prvifessor  Sipe's  administration  of  affairs  the  scIkkiI 
steadily  prospered,  and  each  year  witnessed  an  increased  attendance. 
To  his  persistent  efforts  is  due  verj*  largely  the  more  liberal  supiK)rl 
now  given  by  the  State  to  the  sc*hool,  and  to  his  personal  appeals  l>efor(* 
the  legislature  the  institution  isiudelKed  for  a  greatly  increased  lilirary, 
a  good  supply  of  chemi«'al  and  philosophical  apparattis,  and  for  many 
conveniences  alsait  the  building  which  are  requisite  to  the  comfort  of 
the  students. 

After  the  resignation  of  Professor  Sipe,  Miss  N.  R.  Cameron,  a  gradu- 
ate of  lieaver  CoIl«*ge,  Pennsylvania,  was  maile  acting  principal.  Miss 
Camenui  luul  for  eight  years  lieen  (*onne<«t<*<l  with  the  H<*hool,  and  whs 
thoriHighly  €-«>nversant  with  its  neeils  and  methods  of  instnietiiin. 
During  the  year  iHKg-sii  there  were  :i*J7  students  in  attendanc^ts  this 
lieing  an  increase  of  :?!»  over  the  attendance  of  the  previous  year. 
Thew*  students  came  from  24  counties  in  this  State,  and  n^pres^aita- 
tives  fffim  Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvaniawerealsoinatten<lHii(*«\ 
lender  the  f-an*ful  management  and  instruction  of  the  princifml  and 
tea<*herH  this  pnif%iierity  continut^,  and  the  number  of  students  U^iig 
ini'n*aM*4l  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  institution  is  lieing  <*t»ii- 
stantly  enlarge<l. 

WEST   LIBERTY'    NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  West  Lil>erty  Branch  Normal  School  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
West  Lilierty  Ai'ailemy,  which  was  organised  in  the  year  ls:58  by 
Rev.  Nathan  Shot  well,  now  of  Tennessee.  The  scho4>l  o|)ene<l  with 
6.5  students,  and  was  <*<>ndu€*ted  with  varying  suc*cess  up  t4)  the  time 
of  the  establisliment  of  the  normal  school.  In  1840  the  Head«Mny 
building,  a  sulistantial  brick  structure  that  hail  been  built  bv  the 
contributions  of  the  friends  of  the  school,  was  destroyed  by  tin*,  and 
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the  HOhool  for  a  number  of  years  was  oondncted  in  buildings  not 
specially  arranged  and  not  very  oonvenient  for  school  work.  Finally, 
in  1857,  under  promise  of  'aid  from  the  State,  a  new  building  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  persons  who  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  rebuilding  and  who  advanced  the  necessary  funds  were 
W.  B.  Curtis,  M.  M.  Dnnlap,  Peter  Delaplaine,  Joseph  Waddell,  and 
George  D.  Bonar. 

The  building  then  erected  is  the  one  now  occupied  by  the  normal 
school.  It  is  a  3-story  brick  edifice,  50  feet  front  by  80  feet  back,  and 
is  located  in  grounds  which  are  decorate<l  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 
The  academy  was  again  opened  in  ISfK),  well  equipped  for  work,  and 
A.  F.  Ross,  A.  M.,  who  had  for  the  sixteen  years  preceding  held  the 
chair  of  ancient  languages  in  Bethau}'  CoUe}i:e,  was  the  first  principal 
under  the  new  regime.  The  school  opened  prosperously  and  was 
conducted  very  satisfactorily  until  the  opening  of  the  war,  when  Mr. 
Boss  retired,  and  many  of  the  students  then  in  attendance  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  Union.  In  180:)  Prof.  .James  Hradhury  was  elected 
principal  and  filled  the  position  until  liis  death  the  next  year.  lie 
was  succeeiUnl  hv  Professor  Dunning,  under  whose  prineipalship  the 
school  was  not  very  prospewus.  After  him  eame  Hev.  .1.  ().  Brown, 
who  was  succeeiled  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Frazier. 

In  1870  the  legislature  passe<l  an  a(*t  t^i  establish  a  hraneli  normal 
school  at  West  Liberty,  in  Ohio  County.  The  Stati*  having  purchased 
the  old  academy  building  from  its  trusU^es,  tlie  scIkmiI  was  opened 
May  2,  1870.  Prof.  P.  II.  Crago  was  given  charge  of  the  school,  and 
retained  his  position  three  years.  He  was  an  <»arnest  and  zi^alous 
worker,  with  his  heart  in  his  work,  and  when  he  had  pla(*ed  the 
school  on  a  goo<l,  sound  basis  was  sue<*eeded,  in  1K7:S,  hy  Mr.  James 
Morrow.  Tnder  the  prineiimlship  of  the  latter  the  attendance 
decreaseil  from  110  in  187i'-7:)  to  r>4  in  lS7:i-74.  Mr.  Morn>w  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gwynn,  a  graduate  of  \Vayn<^burg  College  and 
an  excellent  teacher.  Tlie  first  year  of  his  management  showcnl  an 
increase  in  the  num1)er  of  students,  but  no  apprt>priations  were  made 
for  the  school  during  this  year,  altliough  apjiropriations  were  made 
during  the  suc*ceeding  3'ears  of  his  term.  In  the  year  1879  Rev.  R. 
McPheters  was  placed  in  charge,  but  the  attendance  decreasing,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  I>.  T.  Williams,  who,  although  a  successful 
teacher,  found  the  outlook  so  unpromising  that  he  retired  in  1884. 
He  was  sui*ceeded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Cox,  a  graduate  of  Bethany  College, 
who  did  excellent  work  for  two  years,  during  which  time,  however, 
the  attendance  did  not  materially  increase. 

In  1886  Mr.  Robert  A.  Armstrong,  a  graduate  of  the  West  Virginia 
University,  was  placxwl  in  charge,  and  with  his  succession  to  the 
prineipalship  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  school  was  begun.  Having 
taken  a  high  rank  at  the  university,  he  entered  enthusiastically  into 
hia  work,  and  soon  conAdenoe  was  restored,  correct  rules  of  discipline 
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were  (^tahliflhed,  and  the  patronage  of  the  institutiou  was  increased. 
Since  his  conne<*tion  with  the  school  the  attendance  has  more  than 
doubl(Hl,and  it  is  larger  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  time  since  the 
academy  was  established. 

OLBXVILX.B  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Glenville  branch  of  the  State  Normal  School  was  established 
by  an  act  of  the  le^slature  passed  February'  19,  1872.  There  IxMng 
no  S(*hool  building  yet  constructed,  school  was  opened  on  the  14th  of 
January*,  1873,  in  the  old  court-house.  During  the  first  session  l)oth 
teachers  and  pupils  had  many  inconveniences  with  which  to  contend. 
By  the  generosity  of  the  people  of  Glenville  a  large  private  residence, 
together  with  3  acres  of  beautiful  grounds,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
92,000,  and  was  donated  to  the  State  and  made  ready  for  occupancy 
by  the  time  the  second  session  opened.  In  this  building  the  school 
was  conducte<l  for  twelve  years.  The  legislature  of  1886  appropri- 
ated 95,000  for  a  new  building,  which  was  completed  in  1886,  and  the 
school  was  transferred  to  it  in  December  of  that  year. 

The  si*hool  still  needed  furniture  and  other  conveniences,  and  the 
legislatun*  of  1887  appropriated  92,000  to  relieve  this  want.  Since 
then  the  institution  has  been  fairly  e<iuipped.  Small  appropriations 
have  l>een  made  from  time  to  time  for  scientific  apparatus  and  for  a 
librar}'.  The  school  is  now  in  possession  of  some  good  apparatus 
and  there  an^  aliout  1,200  volumes  in  the  library. 

(vlenville  is  sitUHt^Hl  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
River,  in  thi*  midst  of  a  country  c<mtaining  rare  elements  of  beauty 
and  health.  Tlie  difficulty  of  traveling  to  and  from  this  school  has 
lieen  the  chief  hindranc^e  to  its  growth.  The  pla(*e  is  accessible  only 
by  privat4»  c*>nveyan<'4*  or  by  ha(*k  from  Weston.  The  railroads  that 
an*  now  building  in  the  interior  of  the  State  will,  it  is  hofKHl,  develop 
the  <*ountry  an>und  (ilenville,  and  then  the  m*hcN>l  can  hardly  fail  to 
rank  among  the  largi^t  in  the  State. 

llii*  HchcMil  has  gra4hiat4*<l  a  large  numl)er  of  teachers,  whose  serv- 
ic*es  hav4*  Immmi  of  great  value  to  the  schools  of  Gilmer  and  surround- 
ing <*<iuntii*s.  Tlie  ntudents  <*onMist  almost  entirely  of  teachers  or  of 
those  wh(»  an*  pn*|)aringt4>  t4*a<*h,  and  for  several  years  have  increased 
in  numlMTs.  Thes«*  an*,  with  but  few  exceptions,  fn)m  the  eleven  or 
twelve  e<»unti(*s  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River. 

Tht*  <*<MirH4*  of  study  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  normal  schools. 
The  normal  (*<Mirs4«  differs  from  the  onlinary  bigh-s(*hool  course  in 
giving  mon*  €*xt4*nde<l  training  in  histor>',  l>edagogy,  psychology',  and 
iMitany.  The  luxuriant  flora  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Valley  afTonl 
unusual  fa<*iliti4*s  for  the  study  of  iMitany,  and  this  subject  is  taught 
in  this  m*hool  more  thonaighly  and  pnu*tically  than  is  usually  done 
in  other  sehcMils  of  tht*  same  gnMle.  The  academic  course  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  pn*i»anitory  course  at  the  West  Virginia  University,  and 
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Students  oomplettng  tluit  course  enter  the  unlversitgr  witiiout  further 
elimination. 

The  first  principal  of  tiie  Olenville  Normal  School  was  Prof.  Louis 
Bennett,  now  an  attorney  at  law  in  Weston.  Professor  Bennett  was 
a  icraduate  of  the  Univeraitgr  of  Virginia,  and  was  well  qualified  to 
organiie  a  school.  He  remained  as  principal  for  three  years,  and 
much  credit  is  due  him  for  establishing  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, thus  giving  the  school  a  creditable  reputation  from  the  begin- 
ning. T.  M.  Marshall,  the  first  graduate  of  Marshall  College,  was 
the  second  principal,  and  remained  in  charge  from  1875  to  1881.  Dur- 
ing apart  of  this  time,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  logislature  to  appro- 
priate  anything  for  teachers*  salaries,  it  was  only  by  heroic  efforts 
that  the  school  whh  kept  in  Hcssion.  In  1881  S.  P.  I.»azeHr,  now  aciti- 
len  of  Brooke  County,  was  made  prinriiml,  and  was  HUCHseeded  one 
year  later  by  R.  F.  Kidd,  who  continufHl  in  offieo  two  yoarn.  Profes- 
sor Kidd  having  n^igiiiMl  in  1SS4,  K.  I.  Hall,  a  gnuluato  of  Mount 
Union  Colleges  was  Hppoiiit4Hl,  and  ho  whh  sncHMMslod  in  1SK5  by  S.  B. 
Brown,  a  graduato  of  tht»  West  Virginia  Univt^rsity.  Under  Pro- 
fessor Brown*H  administration  tho  institution  gained  a  woll-dcserved 
reputation  for  efficient  work,  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  raised, 
and  the  patronage  largely  incrt^ased. 

SHEPHERD  COLLEGE. 

Shepherdstown,  the  site  of  Shephenl  C-ollege,  is  situated  on  the 
Potomac  River,  and  is  surroundcnl  by  l)eautiful  8cener>'  and  places  of 
historic  interest.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  Kailnmd  crosses  the  river 
at  this  point,  and  hence  the  town  is  easy  of  access  from  other  parts 
of  the  State.  As  early  as  1734  the  town  was  settknl  by  German  emi- 
grants fnim  Pennsylvania,  and  conmH^iiently  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  town  in  West  Virginia.  These  emigrants  were 
led  by  Thomas  Shephenl,  whom*  dc^seendants  still  own  a  jNirt  of  the 
land  entered  by  him,  and  one  of  whom  erected  the  structure  which  is 
now  used  for  educational  puriMises. 

The  town  has  about  1,700  inhabitants,  and  on  aeeount  of  its  his- 
torical importance  merits  more  than  a  {mssing  notice.  Arcmnd  it  at 
one  time  lived  a  number  of  Indian  tribes,  among  whom  the  Tusca- 
roras,  Shawnces,  Catawbas,  and  Delawares  were  the  most  noted. 
Braddock*s  famous  army  passed  through  this  section,  and  near  the 
town  is  a  well  which  is  said  to  have  been  dug  by  tlie  soldiers.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  pointed  out  the  houses  in  which  lived  three  Ameri- 
can oiBcers  who  became  famous  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the 
autumn  of  186S  the  attention  of  the  entire  country  was  anxiously 
directed  to  this  looality,  and  here  ooeurred  some  of  the  most  memora- 
ble events  in  conneotion  with  the  civil  war.  On  tlie  14th  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  was  fought  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  and  Gen- 
eral Lee,  finding  himself  in  a  perilous  situation,  retreated  to  the 
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Potoinm*  anil  t4N>k  his  position  on  Antietam  Creek,  about  3  niilas 
fnm\  Shephenistown.  On  the  17th  General  McClellan  began  the 
attack,  and  tlie  l>attle  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  decisive  of 
the  war.  The  Union  forcc»s  numbered  nearly  90,000  men  and  the 
Ccmfederate  probably  om^third  less.  When  night  put  an  end  to  the 
cf>ntest  ea<»h  side  ha^i  lost  over  10,000  men  in  killed,  woundwl,  and 
prisoners.  The  Federal  cemetery  at  Antietam  marks  the  resting 
place  of  more  than  50,(X)0  Federal  dead.  Not  far  distant  is  Harpers 
Ferr>',  rendered  famous  by  John  Brown's  raid  and  by  being  the  l>ase 
of  active  operations  during  a  great  part  of  the  war. 

Just  outside  of  Shepherdstown  is  a  clifT  known  as  Rumsey's  Walk. 
Here  James  Uumsey  planntnl  the  steamboat  which  he  afterwanls 
built  and  launche<l  on  the  Potomac.  Having  gone  to  Kngland  to  |M^r- 
fect  his  plans  afterwanls,  he  met  Fulton.  After  the  death  of  Rumsey 
Fulton  i>erfecti»d  the  plans  and  was  awarded  the  honors  of  the  inven- 
tion. RumseyV  steamer,  which  antedated  that  of  Fulton  by  twenty 
years,  has  been  described  as  follows:  It  was  a  llatboat,  propelled  by 
a  steam  engine  working  a  vertical  pump  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel, 
by  which  the  water  was  drawn  in  at  the  bow  and  expelle^l  through  a 
horizontal  trunk  at  the  stem.  The  Impact  of  this  forcible  stream 
against  the  static  water  of  the  rtver  pushed  the  boat  along,  just  as 
the  cuttlefish  swims.  This  Ixiat  was  8  feet  long,  and  with  a  cargo  of 
3  tons  attaine<l  a  sfN^Hl  against  the  current  of  4  miles  an  hour;  but 
the  lK>iler  wH)n  exploded. 

During  the  spring  of  1871  Mr.  Shepherd  Brooks  gave  the  necessary 
permission  for  the  use  for  educational  purposes  of  the  buildings 
ere<*t<Hl  in  Shepherdstown  by  Rezin  Davis  Shepherd,  bis  grandfather. 
Th<*se  buildings  hail  been  used  as  a  court-house  while  the  county- 
seat  was  at  this  pla<*e,  and  two  wings  had  Ix^n  added  at  the  public 
expens4*.  A  iMianI  of  trustees  was  incoqMirated  for  the  proposed 
school,  ami  soon  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  completed.  Tlie 
flchcM)l  was  opened  in  Septeml)er,  1871,  and  February  27,  1872,  the 
legislature  establishcMl  a  branch  State  Normal  School  at  Shepherd 
College.  The  sch(M)l  was  (irgauiztnl  by  the  regents  in  November,  1872, 
but  owing  t4»  changes  in  the  law  it  did  not  get  fully  into  operation 
until  the  following  S<*pteinl)er. 

The  buildings  have  l)e<*n  improvfHl  since  the  opening  of  the  school, 
and  an*  now  commodious  and  well  arranged  for  educational  puqioses. 
They  c«>nsist  of  a  main  building  75  by  40  feet,  built  of  brick,  two 
storii^s  high,  with  two  wings  each  containing  two  rooms  24  by  16  feet. 
The  pro|ierty  is  now  valued  at  aliout  t50,0iK). 

When  the  in.stitution  was  incorporated  the  trustees  determined  to 
make  it  intermediate  between  the  high  school  and  college.  They  pro- 
vide<1  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  usual  English  and  scientific 
branches,  and  also  made  provision  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languagi*s  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wished  to  take  an 
aiiditional  course. 
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The  first  session  opened  with  Joseph  McMurran,  A.  M.,  principal, 
and  Mrs.  Lillie  P.  I^ioe  and  Mi88  L.  P.  McMurran,  aHsistantn.  lk>th 
sexes  were  admitted,  and  during  tlie  first  year  47  students  were 
enrolled.  When  the  normal  s(*hool  was  ostablishoil,  the  following 
facalty  was  appointed:  Pn)fe8sor  McMurran,  principal,  and  Dudley 
D.  Pendleton,  S.  S.  Smeltzer,  and  Mrs.  Lillie  P.  L<h^,  assistantn.  The 
amount^  of  aid  furnished  by  the  State  has  varitnl  from  year  to  year, 
and  for  several  years  the  income  was  derived  entirely  from  tlu»  fees 
paid  by  the  students.  Since  1H84  liln^nil  annual  appropriations  have 
l)een  ma<le  by  the  le^islaturt*,  and  this  sumo  wis<»  polirv  will  proliably 
be  continued.  During  the  years  of  its  struggle  for  existence  Profes- 
sor McMurran  was  the  staunchost  fn<»nd  of  tlie  institution,  and 
although  he  has  n»tir<Ml  from  active*  participation  in  its  management, 
he  still  gives  it  th<»  l)enefit  of  his  witle  infhuMK'e  and  hearty  sym- 
pathy. 

In  1H82  Pn)fessor  McMurran  resign<Hl  th(»  prin<'ipalship,  and  I).  D. 
Pendleton  was  chos4Mi  as  his  su(M*essor.  In  I ss.")  Thomas  .1.  \V<M)fter 
was  made  prin(*iiml,  and  in  this  year  an  a<*a<hMnie  depart nient  was 
add(Hl. 

In  ISSO  Asa  B.  Husli,  a  gradual*'  of  the  Stat4'  riiivcTsity,  was  made 
assistant  principal,  and  on  tin*  resignation  of  Prol\»ssor  \V<M)fter  in 
1887  Professor  Hush  was  niatb'  tlie  principal. 

The  total  enndlment  for  issii  was  7/).  Tntil  tlu'  pn'sent  time  I71> 
perscms  have  n*ceiviHl  the  normal  tliplonia  aii<l  Pi  have  n»eeive<l  the 
college  diploma.  That  the  great  nuijority  ^f  tht»  gradinttes  have 
taught  successfully  and  that  the  larger  inimU'r  of  selnM>ls  in  the  sih;- 
tion  of  the  State  in  which  the  eidlege  is  l(K*at4»d  an»  taught  by  its 
gnulimtes  are  the  best  evi<lences  of  past  sue<*ess  and  pn\sent  efficient 
work. 

('(>N('()RI>    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

This  sc'hool  is  in  Men*er  ('4»nnty,  al>oiit  s  iiiih's  fr-oni  the  county 
m*at.  Its  site,  which  is  an  elevated  pia!<'an  s<»mr\vhat  inon»  than 
2,.'MK.>fi»<»t  al>ove  the  sea  level,  is  not<Ml  for  its  purr  aii*  ami  water,  and 
then*fore  for  its  healthfulness.  It  is  situated  at  th*' jiiiu'tion  of  the 
roads  leading  n»siHH*tively  to  the  U«m1  Sulplinr  Springs,  in  Monroe* 
County,  and  to  IIint<m,  in  Summers  ('(Miiity.  It  is  to  the  last-nanuHl 
jilace  that  students  come  by  rail,  whencH*  they  pnK*i»<Ml  dinn^tly  to  the 

S<*h(K>l.* 

The  Conconi  S<»hool  is  not  the  outgrowth  of  any  pn'viously  exist- 
ing institution.  It  was  establishcnl  by  the  legislature  to  supply  the 
urgent  educational  netnls  of  that  porti<m  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
placed.  It  waa  organize<l  and  went  into  o|M'ration  under  somewhat 
untoward  cir<*umstan<*€^on  May  12,  1875.  The  aet  cr<»atingtheschcK)l 
ma<1e  no  provision  for  the  ertM*ti(m  of  a  s<*hool  l)uihling,  but  the  iK*ople 
of  the  vicinity  and  of  other  parts  of  the  county  raised,  by  voluntary* 
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eontributionH,  money  enough  to  erect  a  wooden  building  for  the  pnr- 
p<i8i\  When  the  school  was  opened  this  house  was  neither  plastered 
nor  jNiinted,  nor  was  it  subdivided  into  recitation  rooms.  It  was 
without  chimneys  and  flues.  During  the  first  few  days  of  school 
work  the  weather  was  uncommonly  cold  for  the  season.  To  lOve 
some  idea  of  the  hardships  and  inconveniences  of  the  situation,  it 
may  1n«  mentione<l  that  large  log  fires  were  made  out  of  doors,  and 
that  when  students  lHH*ame  cold  in  the  house  they  would  retire  to 
thes<>  flaming  fires  to  warm  themselves.  This  lasted  only  a  few 
days,  however. 

The  wcMKlen  building,  ere<*ted  under  the  circumstances  referred  to, 
though  afterwards  <*omplet4Hl,  was  found  to  be  inadec[uate  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  int4Mide<l.  In  the  year  1885  the  legislature 
made  an  appropriati(»n  of  $.5,0(N)  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  The 
oUl  building  was  n^movcnl  and  the  new  building  erected  ufNin  the 
site.  The  new  building,  constructefl  of  brick,  was  well  proiMirtioncHl, 
sulistantially  built,  and  a  ver>'  handsome  i^diflce.  Being  much  larger 
than  the  old  one,  it  was  thought  to  be  large  enough  to  meet  even  the 
growing  demands  of  the  future,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake. 
In  IHHii  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  tS^OOO  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  building.  This  was  rendered  necessary  by 
a  largt*  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  The  structure  will  now 
aiH*omnuidate  250  pupils.  It  <Hmtains  a  large  chapel,  six  recitation 
rooms,  music  rooms,  janitor's  nK>m,  and  a  room  especially  fitted  up 
for  a  library  and  for  the  scH-urity  of  s(*ientiflc  apparatus. 

The  (Vmconl  s(*hool,  as  well  as  the  other  normal  schools,  are  sup- 
IM)rt4*4l  mainly  by  appn>priat ions  fn>ni  the*  State  treasury.  In  the 
Ami  years  of  their  exist4*n<*t«  the  teai^hers  were  (laid  fixed  salaries, 
without  rf*ganl  t4i  the  numlN*r  of  students  in  attendance.  I^atterly, 
while  a  maximum  of  salary  is  fixed  by  law,  the  amount  received  by 
t45a4'herM  de[ieuds  u|mhi  the  numlM*r  of  pupils  in  attendance.  The  sum 
of  lUL.V)  is  |Miid  out  of  the  treasury  for  ea<*h  month  of  attendance  by 
ea4*h  «Mi<*  of  that  (*lass  of  pupils  di^signated  as  noni»aying.  If  the 
nunilNT  «>f  students  falls  Im'Iow  a  C4*rtain  figure  the  teachers  do  not 
r«*<*«Mve  the  full  amount  of  salary  designat4Hl  by  the  regulations.  These 
noufMiying  pupils  an*  ap|M»int4Hl  l>y  thes4*veral  county  superintendt'nts. 

Then*  is  another  <*lass  of  pupils,  d4«signated  as  paying  pupils,  who 
fiay  tuition  at  the  rate  «if  $2  {mt  month.  The  money  arising  from 
this  »oun*e  may,  by  the  dinH*tion  of  the  State  superintendent,  be 
applie^l  t4)  the  |iayment  of  t4*a4*hers'  salaries,  but  the  amount  thus 
arising  is  i*oni|iaratively  small. 

The  Con4*onl  school  is  the  cmly  normal  school  in  the  State  in  which^ 
up  to  1H81I,  then*  had  lM*4*n  no  mtation  in  the  offline  of  principal.  Nor 
has  any  other  S4*h<M>l  in  the  State  IumI  a  more  rapid  growth.  Prof. 
J.  II.  Frfuch  has  lM««*n  at  the  h4^a4l  sin<*4«  1875.  The  enrollment  for 
tluit  year  whm  43,  and  nine  years  later  it  had  reached  137.     During 
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1887  it  was  123,  and  daring  1888  it  was  170,  the  highest  enrollment 
during  any  year  in  the  history*  of  the  school.  This  steady  and  per- 
manent growth  has  been  largely  due  to  the  careful  and  earnest  work 
of  the  principal,  assisted  by  competent  teachers. 

INSTITUTES. 

Next  to  the  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes  have  been  the  most 
important  agencies  in  the  pmfessional  instruction  of  teachers  in  West 
Virginia.  Tliis  important  feature  of  professional  preparation  has  had 
a  steady  growth  since  the  establishment  of  the  free-school  system, 
and  institutes  are  now  generally  i*ecogniz<Hl  as  i>owerful  and  neces- 
Btiry  aids  to  educMional  pn)gress.  The  earlier  institut<\s  were  largely 
supporteil  by  contributions  fi-oni  the  PcalKnly  fund,  and  even  at  the 
presc»nt  time  valuable  aid  is  n»ceived  from  this  source. 

Institute's  AW  now  j>n>vi<l(Hl  for  by  law,  an<i  tlu»v  arc  requinMl  to  l)e 
held  annually  thn)ugh<>ut  the  State,  one  or  more  In  ea<*h  county. 
They  an*  lichl  un<lt»r  thedinM-tion  of  the  Stat<'  aiid  <*ouiity  sui)erin- 
tendents,  and  (»a<*h  continiu's  for  one  wei'k  of  five  days  and  is  con- 
ducted by  S4HIH*  skillful  and  experieiHMMl  institute  instru<Mor.  In  this 
dinK*tion  tlu*  Stati*  is  in  advane<»  <»f  nuinv  others,  for  if  any  t4»a<*her 
fails,  without  gcKMl  and  suHicii^nt  rea.Min,  to  attend  at  least  <me  insti- 
tute annually  he  is  not  allowed  to  t4»ach  in  th<»  free  schools  during  the 
year  in  whidi  the  failure  oci^urs. 

In  the  State  two  classes  of  institutes  art*  in  vogue — the  regular 
county  institutes  and  the  P(»alHMly  institutes.  The  hitt4'r  are  distrilv 
uttnl  over  the  State  and  are  con<hu*te<l  by  exiM*rien<*ed  instructors, 
mostly  fn>ni  abroa<l,  while  the  fornuM- are  nion»  or  less  local  in  their 
character.  In  these  institutes,  of  whatever  kin<l,  jiractical  ami  pro- 
gressive instruction  in  nieth<Mls  and  prin<*iples  of  teaching  and  in 
organizing,  <*onducting,  an<i  <*oiitiH)Hing  schools  is  given,  and  the 
work  admirably  supplements  that  of  the  normal  sch<M)ls  in  the  profes- 
sional training  of  public-s<*h(N)l  teachers.' 

STATE   NORMAL   INSTITrXK. 

During  the  summers  of  188S  an<l  1SS*»  s<*ssions  of  a  State  normal 
institute  were  hehl  in  the  State  I'niversity  at  Morgantown  under 
the  management  of  K.  S.  Elliott  and  N.  M.  Wati'rs,  and  a  large  num- 
l>er  of  exjierienctHl  instructors  fn)m  West  Virginia  and  other  States 
took  part  in  the  work  of  instruction.  A  greater  variety  of  instruc- 
tion waa  provided  for  than  was  ever  given  in  any  other  institute  in 
the  State,  and  a  fair  number  of  students  from  the  different  <*ountieM 
wen*  in  attendance. 

The  organization  of  teachers'  reeling  circlf»8  has  from  time  to  time 

*  Eiffht  flcholarahips  are  allowed  this  State  at  the  ppalMicly  Normal  Sch(K>l  at 
Naahville.  Tenn..  and  theee  are  distributed  among  the  CongreesioDal  difltrictii. 
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been  difl<*iiHse<l  in  connwtion  with  the  public  H<*hoolH,  in  onler  that 
the  tem'hers  may  Ik»  kept  from  the  narrovmeHs  of  merely  professional 
training,  and  in  IftSO  the  orpinization  of  a  j?eneral  circle  was  1)egim 
in  ac*cor(lan<'*»  with  a  plan  outlined  by  the  State  superintendent. 
The8c»  <*ircles  pnimise  in  the  futun*  to  Ik?  of  pfreat  e<lucational  value, 
for  thniuf^h  the  iKiwer  of  association  they  promote  enthusiasm  in 
intellectual  and  literar>'  pursuits,  and  they  are  in  the  line  of  health- 
ful mental  and  moral  progress. 

STATE   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  State  e<lucationaI  association  was  organize<l  in  1869  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  teai'hers  of  the  State,  and  the  last  four  annual  meetings 
have  lieen  well  attended.  In  1887  the  meeting  was  held  at  Charles- 
ton; in  lS88at  Mountain  I^ke  Park,  Md. ;  in  1889  at  Morgantown, 
and  in  1890  at  Moundsville.  At  these  annual  gatherings  of  the 
tem'hers  much  interest  has  been  manifested,  means  and  methods  of 
instruction  have  been  diseusseil,  able  papers  on  various  topics  have 
been  rea<l,  and  educational  progress  has  In^en  noted. 

THE  PEABODY   FUND. 

The  truste^^  of  the  Pc^lMxly  fund  have  disbursed  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  the  State,  and  this  money  has  contribute<l  largely  to  flic 
efficiency  and  suc<»ess  of  the  public-s(*liool  system.  As  early  as  1S71 
State  Su|N*rinteu<lent  A.  D.  Williams  wn>te  as  follows:  **The  name  of 
PealMMly  will  \h*  ass4M*iated  with  the  most  valued  ac^quisitions  and  tlu* 
most  tn^asunnl  memories  of  thousands  of  our  best  men  and  women  in 
the  c<»ming generation.  Tliey  will  Uh*\  that  his  muniftcence  has  iK)wer- 
fully  aidfMl  in  stimulating  them  to  the  highest  and  best  attainments^  of 
their  lives.''  Aid  from  this  fund  has  lH*en  yearly  received  since  the 
aliov<*  was  written,  and  it  has  b(*en  of  great  service  to  the  larger  and 
gradcHl  S4*hools,  nornml  schools,  and  teai^hers*  institutes.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  show  the  amounts  apportioned  to  West  Virginia,  includ- 
ing m*holanihiiis,  since  1869: 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS, 


Sin<*e  the  formation  of  the  State  three  educational  journals  have 
be^Mi  publishe<l.  The  West  Virginia  Educational  Monthly  was  estab- 
liHlHfl  at  Parkersburg  in  1872  by  G.  B.  Gibbens.  The  West  Vir- 
giuia  Journal  of  Education  was  established  at  Morgantown  in  1878 
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by  J.  R.  Thompson,  at  that  time  president  of  the  State  University. 
The  West  Virginia  School  Journal  was  established  at  Charleston  in 
1881  by  B.  L.  Butcher,  State  superintendent,  and  has  been  continued 
since  1885  by  B.  S.  Morgan,  his  successor.  This  journal  publishes 
the  decisions  and  circulars  of  information  emanating  from  the  office 
of  the  State  superintendent,  and  during  the  last  decade  has  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  educational  development  of  the  State. 

Papers  devoted  to  college  news  have  at  different  times  beim  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  more  important  institutions  of  learning,  among 
which  may  Ih*  mentioned  the  Mount,  of  Mount  De  Chantal;  the  Linsly 
Echo,  of  the  Linsly  Institute;  the  Collegian,  of  Bethany  College,  and 
the  Athenaeum  and  University  Daily,  of  the  West  Virginia  University. 


Chapter  IV. 

HIGHER   PUBLIC   EDUCATION. 


WEST  VIRGINIA   UNIVERSITY. 

Before  the  civil  war  there  were  meager  facilities  for  acquiring  a 
higher  e<luc^tion  in  the  territory  now  included  in  West  Virginia. 
Bethany  College  had  alrea<ly  been  eHtablished  and  waH  doing  giMxl 
work  in  the  Panhandle,  but  in  the  t*entral  and  southern  i>art  of  tlio 
territory-  no  college  of  established  reputation  was  known,  and  tlio 
high  schools  and  academies  were  found  only  at  rare  intervals.  Tlio 
pasaage  of  the  act  of  CkingreHH  of  July  2,  1862,  granting  land  .scrip  for 
the  (establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  made  a  higher  institution 
of  learning  possible  in  every  State,  and  under  the  provinionn  of  tliis 
act  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  College  was  establishe<l. 

The  legislature  accepted  the  |rrant,  October  3,  1863,  in  iK'half  of 
West  Virginia,  and  having  requested  Ckingress  to  extend  the  provi- 
siouH  of  the  same  to  the  State,  this  was  done  by  an  act  passed  April  14, 
18G4.  As  land  8crip  representing  3(),(KX)  acres  was  apportioned  to  ea<*h 
Senator  and  Representative  in  CongresH,  West  Virginians  share  of  the 
grant  amounted  to  150,000  acres.  In  the  language  of  the  act,  the 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  this  land  '*  shall  constitute  a  perpetual 
fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished  (except 
f4o  far  as  may  be  provided  for  in  section  5  of  the  act),  and  the  interest 
of  which  shall  be  in>iolably  appropriated  by  each  State  which  may 
take  and  claim  the  lienefit  of  the  act  to  the  endowment,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  Hcienti fie  and  classical  studies,  and  including 
militar>'  tactics,  to  teai*h  such  branches  of  learhing  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  may  respectively  prescrilie,  in  order  to  promote  the  lib- 
eral and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
puniuits  and  professions  of  life.** 

THE   WEST  >1RGIMA   AQRICULTURAI.  COLLEGE  ESTABLISHED. 

A  joint  resolution  waa  passed  by  the  legislature  on  January  24, 
1867,  requesting  the  reprenentatives  of  the  State  at  Washington  to 
use  their  best  efforts  to  MH*un'  an  additional  grant  of  60,000  acnw  for 
each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State  in  Congress, 
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but  it  doo8  not  appear  that  these  efforts  were  successful.  The  initia- 
tory 8tci)s  having  now  been  taken  toward  the  establlHhment  of  the 
college,  the  8<4ection  of  a  location  was  the  next  question  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  l)einK  generally  agree<l  that  the  college  would  be  an  important 
addition  to  that  section  of  the  State  in  which  it  should  be  located,  the 
citizens  generally  took  an  active  interest  in  the  matter,  and  several 
towns  made  sulMtantial  offers  for  the  location  of  the  institution  within 
their  Iwnlers. 

The  l)oard  of  trustees  of  the  Monongalia  Academy  having  tendered 
to  the  legislature*  all  the  real  estate  and  personal  efTe<*ts  held  as  the 
property  of  the  Monongalia  Awwiemy,  including  the  propt*rty  known 
as  the  W(KKlburn  Seminary,  on  the  condition  that  tlie  college  would 
be  locatiHl  |)ermanently  atMorgantown,  on  January  31,  18G7,  this  offer 
was  accepteil.  The  estimated  value  of  the  proiH»rty  thus  donated  was 
as  follows: 

Woodbnm  Female  Seminar>' $25, 000 

Monongalia  Acmlemy  and  dwelling 15, 000 

Caah,  bonds.  l>ank  stock,  etf 10,000 

Library  and  other  i)er8onal  property . .      1, 000 


Total 51,000 

THE  ()K(»ANIZATION. 

Although  th(»  matter  of  location  had  aln»a<ly  l)oen  settle<l,  on  Feb- 
ruar)'  7,  1807,  a  specific  act  was  passed  by  \\w  legislature  accepting 
the  abov(»  projK*rty  and  als4)  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the 
governor  within  thirty  days  from  tlu»  passiige  of  the  aet  of  eleven 
suitable  iH»rsons,  (m(»  from  each  senatorial  district,  wlio  should  consti- 
tute a  l>oar<l  of  visitors  for  HiM  college.  In  aeeonlanet*  with  the 
provisions  of  this  aet,  the  following  g<»ntlemen  were  name<l  by  the 
governor,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Inmrd  was  held  at  Morgantown 
April  3,  1S07: 

FIRST   BOARD  OF   VISITORS. 


DiHtrict.  MemUT. 


Firnt T.H.I»fcan , 

Sectrnd U.  B.  I)or>*'V 

Thinl (H-oriri*  M .  IIaicmim  . 

Fourtli Satnoel  RillinirHlf y . 

Fifth W.  E.  SU'veiwm . . . . 

BUth J.L.Oiiuld 

Hf)T<*DU) W.W.Harper 

ELchth MwkPwir 

Ninth Samuel  Yoanic 

Tenth JtMephT.Hokv 

KlvTenth Jamtw  C^auvkadun  .. 


Addrtiiw. 


Wh<MainK. 

Fairmont. 

Moivantown. 

Midulebimme. 

Parkenburfc. 

Buc*khaniM>n. 

Point  PlMwant. 

(Vredo. 

Edrar. 

Marttmlmrv. 

New  CYeek. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  I >oard  an  organization  wasetTiH'ted  by  the 
apiK)intment  of  Hon.  W.  E.  Stevenson,  president;  Col.  James  Evans, 
treasun*r,  an<l  Dr.  T.  H.  Ix)gan,  se<»retar>\  An  exiMMitive  e(numitt4H^ 
consisting  of  Gi»orge  M.  Ilagans,  Ibm.  John  A.  Dille,  F.  M.  DurUvvv^ 
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Ashlx^l  F'Hirehild,  and  Greorge  C.  Sturgis  was  appointeil.  In  addition 
to  tin*  tranHaotion  of  other  business,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
named  as  the  first  faculty  of  the  institution : 

FIRST  FACULTY. 

Rev.  Alex.  Martin.  D.  D..  president,  profeesor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Scott,  D.  D..  vice-prenic^nt.  professor  of  langnages. 
F.  S.  Lyon,  A.  M..  professor  of  literature  and  principal  of  preparatory  depart- 
ment. 
S.  Q.  Stevens.  A.  M..  professor  of  natural  sciences. 
Cul.  J.  R.  Weaver.  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  military  tactics. 
OeorKt*  M.  Hafcanii.  cwq..  superintendent  of  grounds  and  buildings. 

INAUGURATION  OF  DR.  MARTIN. 

At  the  close  of  the  fimt  term  of  the  preparatory  department,  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  27,  1807,  the  inauguration  of  President  Martin 
took  pla<*e.  The  following  extnu*t  from  the  inaugural  mldress  will 
indicate  the  character  of  the  work  undertaken: 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  in  April,  1867.  the  question  of  course  arose  as 
to  what  style  and  character  the  collefce  should  assume.  Should  it  be  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  training  farmem  and  Holdiers.  or.  if  not  thus  limited,  what 
should  lie  aimed  at  as  the  measure  of  its  ultimate  growth?  Their  determination 
of  thin  matter  would  decide  whether  it  was  to  be  strictly  a  manual  labor  and 
military  m*hool.or  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term  college— comprising 
every  essential  <levelopinent  of  education  from  the  foundation  upward. 

Their  iK*ti<m  in  establishing,  besides  the  usual  preparatory  department  at  the  acad- 
emy buildinK.  three  dijitinc*t  and  separate  departments  of  instruction  in  the  college 
tmUdinK  dec-id««d  in  favtir  of  the  latter.  These  are.  first,  the  collegiate  department 
pn>per:  seiM»nd.  a  scientific,  department:  third,  an  agricultm*al  department. 
Instm4*tioti  in  military  tactii*s  is  also  regularly  provided  for. 

The  Keneral  character  uf  the  institution  will  be  what  \b  ordinarily  expressed  by 
the  term  (*<»lleire.  m  which,  without  discarding  what  is  good,  or  undue  attachment 
to  what  is  relatively  of  little  worth  in  the  old,  and  neither  ignoring  the  real 
advance  nor  hurrying  after  the  follies  of  the  new.  the  great  object  will  be  to  ren- 
der the  Heveral  (xmrses  of  study  already  ordered ,  and  which  may  be  hereafter  estab- 
lished at  «ince  as  thorough  and  at  the  same  time  as  practical  as  possible.  We  «iy 
which  may  lie  established  hereafter,  for  what  has  been  done  is  only  a  beginning, 
and  tlieiv  are  thone  here  who  may  yet  see.  in  addition  to  this,  the  funds  suppliad 
and  the  demand  made  f(»r  departments  of  law,  medicine,  and  other  studies  of  a 
post-graduate  (*<^>unie. 

What  the  CongreMQonal  grant  contemplates  is  a  school  which  shall  be  evento- 
ally  able  U»  lilierally  e«luc*aie  y<mng  men  in  all  the  professions  and  pursuits  of  Hf^. 
The  enactments  of  tlie  legislature  are  in  harmony  with  this.  In  West  Virginia 
the  cultivatii»n  of  the  w>il  is  certainly  a  commanding  interest,  but  so  are  also  its 
graadng.  mineral,  and  manufacturUig  interests,  while  the  greatest  of  all— the 
pn»per  education  uf  the  youth  and  the  means  and  appliances  thereto— is  perhaps 
the  m«jst  backward  of  all. 

The  iMMirU  of  visitors  at  the  organixation  of  the  school  held  views 
aimilar  u>  those  held  by  President  Martin,  and  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  college  which  in  time  they  hoped  would  develop  into 
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institution  with  prexmratory,  scientific,  classical,  agricultural,  and 
professional  courses  of  study,  and  thus  furnish  instruction  to  the 
students  of  the  State  in  every  department  of  education.  At  the 
special  session  of  the  legislature,  commencing  June  2, 1868,  the  board 
of  visitors  of  the  university  were  authorized  to  sell  the  Monongalia 
Academy,  tho  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  another 
building  on  the  main  college  grounds  at  Morgantown.  Accordingly, 
in  July  following,  the  building  was  sold  t-o  the  board  of  education  of 
Morgantown  for  the  sum  of  $13,5(X),  and  the  adjoining  house  and  lot 
was  sohl  shortly  after wanls  for  $1,50<). 

THE   PREPARATORY    HALL. 

The  construction  of  a  new  building  on  tho  eolloge  gnmnds  was 
soon  arrange<l  for,  and  the  corner  stonr  was  laid,  we  are  told  in  the 
regents'  rejwrt  for  1800,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large  tissemblage 
of  people,  and  with  deeply  iiileresling  eivie,  religious,  and  military 
ceremonies. 

In  the  same  re|)ort  il  is  anuounee<l  that  the  ])uil(liu;j:  will  tw  four 
stories  in  height,  and  will  eoiiiprisc*  laboratory,  ai)i)aratus,  lecture, 
office,  and  recitation  rooms;  rooms  for  the  preparatory  department 
and  library  aiiid  a  ehajM*!  52  by  4c)  fe(»t,  with  galh»ry;  also  rooms  for 
the  cabinet  and  museum  and  two  ihw  halls  for  the  lit<»rary  sixueties 
of  the  univeraity.  In  the  report  of  the  lK)ard  for  lS7(f,  the  total  cost 
of  the  improvements,  including  the  new  building,  was  stilted  to  be 
♦57,(K)0,  of  which  amount  the  State  had  ai)proi)riated  $35, OCX),  the 
residue  Inking  the  proceeds  of  the  academy  and  dwelling  and  money 
borrowed  by  the  executive*  committ<»e  uiM)n  their  individual  respon- 
sibility and  loained  to  the  credit  of  tlu»  construction  fund.  This 
amount  wjis  aftei'wanls  made  good  by  the  legislature.  From  time  to 
time  new  furniture  luis  been  a<hle<l  and  <'hanges  and  improvement* 
made,  .so  that  the  building  is  at  present  well  a<lai)t<Ml  for  the  pur^wse 
intended. 

On  I)(»cember  4,  1S08,  an  act  was  pass<Ml  by  tlu»  h»gislaturc  changing 
the  nam(»  of  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  College  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Univei-sity,  and  of  the  lM)anl  of  visitors  to  Uw  Inward  of  r<»gents. 
At  the  end  of  tin*  second  year  of  its  existence  the  university  wais  now 
well  organizeil,  and  a  new  era  in  the  tHlucational  d(»velopment  of  the 
State  hml  begun.  Hitherto  but  little  attention  had  lieen  jmid  to  the 
higher  tMlucation  of  the  youth,  and  save  in  a  few  favore<l  localities 
academies  and  higli  schools  were  almost  unknown.  The  combincnl 
liberality  of  the  General  Government,  the  State,  and  the  citizens  of 
Morgantown  had  now  establLsheil  an  institution  which  was  destincnl 
t4>  stan<l  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  Stat4s  and 
whosi»  objt*ct  would  Imi  to  promote  the  liberal  ami  practical  education 
of  the  youth  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 
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Dr.  Martin,  in  his  report  to  the  board  of  regents  in  1870,  wrote: 

Th<^  growth  of  the  oniTersity  oontinaed  to  be  most  gratifying.  Where  so  many 
more  liberally  endowed  enterprisee  of  the  kind  have  been  comparative  failures, 
our  own  institntion,  originated  and  aohstantiated  by  national,  State,  and  individ- 
oal  bounty,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  great  disadvantages  under  which  it 
has  labored,  still  holds  on  its  way,  increasing  in  numbers,  in  resources,  and  in 
general  prosperity. 

This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  fact  that  unemharrassed  by  long-estab- 
lished, though  it  may  be  defective,  systems  of  organisation,  theories  of  culture, 
and  lines  of  work,  it  has  sought  to  follow  the  best  precedents  and  to  especially 
adapt  itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  immediate  wants  of  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  established.  Though  of  recent  origin,  it  already  offers  facili- 
ties for  educational  training  and  culture  surpassed  by  few  institutions  in  adjoin- 
ing States.  In  range  and  variety  of  instruction  it  is  abreast  and  indeed  in  advance 
of  some  similar  institutions  whose  origin  dates  one  or  two  centuries  back,  while 
the  leal,  ability,  and  thoromghnees  with  which  instruction  has  been  imparted  by 
the  gentlemen  you  have  appointed  as  professors  is  alike  creditable  to  themselves 
and  the  university. 

THS  ARMORT. 

During  the  legiBlative  se^aion  of  1871-72  an  appropriation  of  t2,500 
waa  mmie  for  an  armory,  and  a  building  was  soon  put  under  oontnu*t 
to  the  extent  of  that  appropriation;  but  the  addition  of  a  c*onsiderahle 
quantity  of  ordnani^e  and  ordnance  stores  to  those  already  on  hand 
made  a  larger  building  necessary,  and  the  plans  were  so  change<!  as 
to  increase  the  c*o«t  about  tl,300.  The  structure  was  of  brick,  two 
storit^  liigh,  with  slate  roof  and  turreta  and  trimmings  of  stone. 
This  building  continued  to  be  used^  the  armory  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1888. 

Additional  instruction  was  from  time  to  time  provided  for,  new 
deimrtmenta  were  mlded,  and  an  increased  numljer  of  students  were 
enrolleil.  Soon  an  a^lditionai  building  was  deemed  necessary  for  the 
university  work  in  general,  and  in  the  president's  report  for  1873  it  is 
announc*e<l  that  the  U'gislature,  at  its  previous  session,  had  made  the 
n(H*e»<Mar>'  appn>pnation.  Wood  bum  Seminar}'  having  be<»n  destroyed 
by  fire — the  building  hail  lieen  previously  used  as  a  dining  hall  for 
stud«*ntM  and  professors — in  January,  1873,  it  was  decided  that  the 
new  building  should  cK-<»upy  the  site  of  the  one  recently  burned.  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  June  18,  1874,  and  the  central  hall  was  in  course 
of  time  completed.  This  building,  104  by  01  feet,  furnished,  in  addi- 
tion to  S4»v«*ral  rooms  in  the  basement,  eight  good  lecture  and  recita- 
tion nioms  on  the  se<*t>nd  and  thinl  ftoorSy  and  a  large  hall,  55  by  79 
feet,  on  the  fourth  f1(M>r.  This  hall  was  supplied  with  comfortable 
seats  and  tnintinued  to  lie  used  aa  a  commencement  hall  until  the 
present  year. 

SIOXAL  STATIOH. 

A  signal  station,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
8cieni*e,  was  established  at  the  university  January  16, 1873.  This  ^"aa 
dont*  in  deference  to  the  request  of  President  Martin,  which  request 
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was  indorsed  by  the  executive  committee  and  by  the  West  Virginia 
delegation  in  Congress.  Students  of  meteorology,  eliniatology,  sig- 
naling,  and  telegraphy  were,  by  this  arrangement,  furnished  with 
special  facilities  for  pursuing  their  work,  while  daily  records  of 
atmospheric  phenomena  were  kept,  for  transmission  elsewhe^  and  for 
future  reference.  These  records  were  prepared  by  authority  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  were  published, 
in  a  condensed  form,  in  the  annual  catalogues  of  the  university  until 
1882,  when  the  station  was  discontinued. 

RKOROANIZATION. 

The  number  of  students  having  decroasod  from  a  total  of  IGG  in 
1870-71  to  125  in  1874-75,  efforts  wore  mado  in  the  latl<M'  year  to  bring 
the  attendance  up  to  the  fonnrr  standard.  Tho  president  was  released 
from  ail  duties  as  a  pn)fessor  and  dirt»eted  by  tlie  lK)anl  of  regents  t-o 
travel  through  the  State  in  tlie  interests  of  tlie  univei'sity.  During 
the  same  year  Dr.  Martin  r(»si^n(»d  llie  presicb'iiey,  and  the  regents, 
being  brought  to  tlie  eonelusion  Ihat  tlu»  interests  of  the  univei'sity 
demandinl  the  rtM)rganization  of  t]i<»  faeulty  so  as  to  <'iiahle  them  to 
inqnire  into  the  qualifieations  of  tlie  various  instruetors,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  August  12,  1875,  deelared  all  the  oftiees  vaeaut  an<l  innne<li- 
ately  took  stejw  towanl  a  reorganization.  'J'lu»  olliee  of  president 
iMMUg  vacant.  Dr.  J.  W.  Scott  was  made  the  a<*tin^  president,  and 
eontinueil  to  pi^rform  the  duties  of  tlu»  pnvsident's  otliec*  until  the 
o|H»ningof  the  spring  term  LSTT,  when  he  wasn»lieved  by  Rev.  John  R. 
Thompson,  he  having  biHin  electeil  president  on  the  12th  of  January 
pn^ee^ling.  In  the  n*port  of  the  regents  for  1S7S  it  is  said  *Mhat  with 
the  aulvent  of  the  new  president  the  number  of  students  was  greatly 
inereaseii,  in  a  short  time  mor«»  than  double,  and  at  the  In^ginning  of 
the  fall  term  of  the  year  the  attendance  was  larger  than  over  lK»fore 
at  any  corresponding  i>erioil  of  the  univ(»rsity\s  history.'' 

Presi<lent  Thompson,  in  his  first  report  to  the  regents,  written  alK)ut 
three  months  aft€*r  having  entennl  upon  th(»  <lis<*harge  of  his  duties, 
tells  how  this  increased  interest  in  tin*  univei'sity  was  obtained— *' by 
writing  letters,  circulating  catalogues,  delivering  publie  h»ctures,  and 
privately  conversing  with  men  of  all  chisses  an<l  ranks  of  society." 
In  his  judgment,  four  tilings  were  necessary  to  eimble  the  university 
t4)  ai'hieve  that  high  measure  of  success  so  heartily  desired  by  all  true 
friends  of  liberal  and  mlvance^l  eduaition  in  West  Virginia: 

1.  The  release  of  the  president  from  all  strictly  professional  duties 
for  one  year. 

2.  The  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Iwanl  of  n»gents  in  their  res|)ec- 
tivedistricts  in  removing  ignorant  and  nnf<mndtMl  prejudices  existing 
against  the  university. 

3.  The  gradual  introduction  of  the  el<*ment  of  |>ersonal  moral 
influence  in  the  government  of  the  students. 

4.  The  creation  of  a  faculty  thoroughly  in  hannony  with  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  univereity,  and  willing  to  cooperate  heartily  with  him  in 
carrying  out  the  last-named  ineaaure  of  reform. 

I^sident  lliompeon  continued  at  the  head  of  the  university  until 
the  12th  of  March,  1881,  when,  having  receive<l  an  invitation  to  become 
[Nistor  of  Iledding  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Jersey  City,  he 
resigne<l  and  accepted  the  proffered  appointment.  During  his  admin- 
istration the  attendance  at  the  university  had  largely  increased,  and 
he  luul  been  assiduous  in  his  efforts  in  promoting  a  high  moral  tone 
among  the  students  and  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  character  is  of 
more  im[M>rtance  than  s(*holarship.  His  resignation  was  accepts! 
with  reluctance  by  the  boanl  of  regents,  and  Prof.  I).  B.  Purinton 
was  made  the  acting  president.  During  the  year  1881-82,  while  Pro- 
fessor Purinton  was  the  acting  president,  the  number  of  students 
increased  to  177,  which  was  the  largest  attendance  yet  known  in  the 
histor}'  of  the  university.  The  moral  tone  of  the  students  was  nlso  of 
a  high  grade,  and  the  work  of  the  year  was  in  general  harinoniuus 
and  satisfactory. 

TBS  SCHOOL  8TBTBM  ADOPTBD. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Purinton  a  change  in  the 
internal  management  of  the  university  was  decided  upon  by  the  fac- 
ulty, and  this  change  l)eing  suluuitted  to  the  board  of  regents  the  same 
was  agreed  ui)on  at  the  meeting  in  June,  1882.  At  this  same  me<'ting 
Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  aften^'ards  the  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Morgantown  district,  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  and  \u^ 
enU*red  upon  his  regular  duties  in  the  following  September.  As  tlie 
change  from  the  collegiate  to  the  school  system  went  into  effect  during 
President  Wilson's  administration,  the  character  of  this  change  may 
be  leamtHl  from  a  few  extracts  from  one  of  his  letters,  published  in 
the  Wheeling  Register  after  his  accession  to  the  presidency: 

In  1SH3  [wn>t«  President  WiljKm]  onr  oniversity  wan  in  a  position  to  takt*  a 
very  «k»ciiiTt»  itt4*p  forward.  Under  the  liberal  appropriations  of  the  last  le^drthi- 
tnn*  the  regents  were  expected  to  fill  the  vacant  presidency,  establish  a  new  i>nH 
fesMimhip.  and  extend  the  pnifewdonal  schools.  There  would  be  ten  fall  profen- 
som  in  the  nnivendty  and  two  associates  in  the  preparatory  school,  a  corpn  t>f 
tearhein  ample  tor  a  very  considerable  college.  The  faculty  could  not  then,  in 
jaiftic<«  t(>  thefnselves  or  the  State,  escape  a  twofold  duty,  vis,  to  extend  the  eUn-t- 
ire  system  and  to  raise  the  standard.  In  dealing  with  the  first  dnty  they  recom- 
mended to  the  regents  to  adopt  the  independent  school  system. 

In  the  same  article  President  Wilson  explains  the  school  system: 

Under  this  system  the  miirersity  is  organixed  into  ten  separate  schools,  of  which 
eight  are  academk*  and  two  profensional.  The  former  are:  (1)  Metaphysics;  (2) 
mathctnatic^;  (3)  anci««nt  languages;  (4)  modem  langnages;  (5)  English:  (6) 
hiftory;  (7)  agricnlture.  chemistry,  and  phjrsics;  (8)  geology  and  natural  histor}*. 
While  students  can  select  the  schoob  they  wish  to  attend,  they  do  so  under  th** 
advicf  of  the  faculty,  and  are  required,  except  professiooal  students,  to  attend 
not  lt*iiii  than  three  unless  excused  for  cause.  Upon  completing  the  course  and 
examinations  in  any  school,  students  receiTe  a  diploma  therein.    A  certain  num- 
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ber  of  diplomas  entitle  to  the  nniyersity  degrees.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
this  organisation  may  be  briefly  stated.  For  the  nniversity  itself  it  cnts  the  gor- 
dian  knot  which  so  many  cc^egee  are  essaying  to  unite,  and  puts  it  into  i>osition 
to  take  in.  as  rapidly  as  its  resonrces  may  permit,  other  subjects  of  study  without 
any  jostling  of  the  subjects  already  in  its  system  and  without  the  necessity  of 
attempting  to  fit  them  into  any  artificial  curriculum.  For  the  student  (who  can 
have  the  same  guidance  in  the  choice  of  his  studies  as  under  the  curriculum  with- 
out its  empirical  restraints),  it  teaches  him  betimes  t4>  study  by  subjects  rather 
than  in  classes,  a  method  he  has  to  adopt  in  after  life,  and  it  deveh)i>8  his  indi- 
viduality by  throwing  him  at  once  ujMm  his  own  diligence  for  Huccess.  as  he  is 
neither  borne  forwanl  by  the  inoiiieiituin  of  »  class  nor  rt»t4inled  by  its  inertia. 
If  he  can  take  but  a  {partial  cours(>.  he  can  still  have  a  thoron^b  (*<mrse  and 
liecome  a  graduate  of  the  univernity  with  the  iiniuenHi*  intellectual  and  moral 
benefit  of  knowing  one  thing  or  H«*venil  things  well,  instead  of  having  a  Huperficial 
and  dangen>us  knowledge  of  many  things.  For  the  professor  it  tends  to  produce 
greater  range  and  thoroughness  of  instniction.  He  is  fre*'  to  organize  his  school 
as  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  his  own  attainni<*nts  su>;gest.  without  the  ham- 
pering and  ofttimt»s  unintelligent  rontn»l  of  a.ss<H'iates.and  h«*  is  ♦•xiHK't«Hl  to  make 
it  as  thorough  and  successful  as  if  it  wen*  the  <»nly  sch<M»l  in  the  university. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  this  |M*rs<»nal  r«*siM»nsibility  and  in  tli»'  Imnorable  competi- 
tion with  his  asmnnates,  he  will  inevitably  niakt»  his  instruction  more  thorough 
than  if  the  same  subjects  wen*  simply  a  constitu»»nt  iwirt  of  aK«'n»*ral  curriculum, 
and  must'w'ek  to  infuse*  such  enthusiasm  anion;;  his  students  that  they  will  jier- 
form  great  ailditional  lal)<»r  without  a  s«'nsc  t>f  its  add***!  burden  and  irksomeness. 
Besides  these  general  mlvantages.it  is  claimtMl  for  the  ni'W  system  that  it  is 
specially  atlapt^nl  to  the  lack  of  pn*iKiration  (»r  to  th»*  irre^^lj^r  pn^iwiration  of  our 
Wt»st  Virginia  students,  none  Inking  i)rcvent«*<l  from  makinjr  proj^ress  in  some 
studies  by  their  deficiencit*s  in  other  dirtHtions. 

At  the  Hnnual  m(H»tiiig  of  tlie  hoard  of  n'^cnts  in  .Iiuh»,  1883,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  resigntsl  the  pn^sideiicy  of  tin*  iiiiiv^Tsity  to  accept  the 
|M>sition  of  Hepn»S4Mitative  in  Conjrross  from  the  Second  district  of 
\V<*st  Virginia,  llis  resignation  was  ndnctaiitly  accepted,  and  the 
m»ni<)r  profe.ss<)r,  K.  C\  Herkcley,  was  made  cliairman  of  the  faculty 
for  the  cn.Huing year.  i*rofessor  Herkeli'V.  in  bis  report  to  the  regents 
for  the  year  1HS4,  sums  up  the  workin;rs  of  the  s<'bool  system  as 
follows : 

The  change  that  was  mmle  two  years  ago  fronj  tin*  old-fashioiuMl  curriculum  to 
the  new,  m<»re  progn»ssive.  and  ehftive  system  i»<  rapi^lly  pr«Mlucing  the  g<KKl 
results  that  wen»  anticiitateil.  The  standard  of  s<-holarship  is  rising,  and  the 
students  are  lieomiing  l>etter  pleiis^nl  with  tlie  new  system  as  th»*y  Ikh-ouic  U*tter 
aequaint4Hl  with  it. 

Profe8w>r  Berkeley  rtMuiiiniHl  in  offiei'  as  chairman  of  the  fa<*ulty 
until  June,  1885,  and  in  the  rejMirt  for  tliat  year  statinl  that  **the 
Htandard  of  HcdiolHrship  is  still  rising,  and  the  students,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  have  lMH*n  doing  gooil  an<l  S4)lid  work.** 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  188/),  the  lN>ani  of  n»gents  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  president,  and  Hon.  K.  M.  Turner,  of 
Clarksbunc,  waa  unanimously  ehoHen  to  that  ofllci*.  At  the  .same 
meeting  Prof.  A.  R.  Whitehill,  of  \Yhe<ding,  was  elect<Ml  to  the  chair 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  Rev.  P.  B.  Reynold.s,  of  St.  Albans, 
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was  elected  to  the  chair  of  EnfirHsh.  The  restoration  of  the  pn^si- 
dency  was  fully  iudorsed  by  the  presH  and  public,  and  a  lar^e  increnso 
in  the  attendance  of  students  was  soon  noted.  The  condition  of  the 
university  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  President  Turner's  adminis- 
tration is  told  in  his  first  annual  report,  as  follows: 

The  year  jiut  closing  ha«  been,  in  a  certain  nense,  a  cmcial  te«t  for  the  nniver- 
sity.  thningh  which  it  has  gone  stioceMfnlly,  and  I  think  I  am  jiiRtifie<l  by  the 
fActN  in  naying  that  it  now  standB  as  high  as  at  any  period  of  its  hiKtory  in  the 
estiniation  of  the  people  of  the  State.  There  has  been  no  adveree  mticiHtn.  bnt 
mnch  coiiuneaclation  expressed  in  the  public  press,  while  I  have  receive<l  ex])n*M- 
sions  of  cordial  sympathy  and  earnest  support  from  many  of  those  who  rM*ently 
were  lukewarm  or  hostile  in  their  attitude. 

Durinic  the  succeeding  years  of  President  Turner's  a<lministration 
this  conlial  syin[)athy  and  earnest  support  fmm  the  press  and  public 
have  lieen  c*ontinued,  and  each  year  an  increased  numl>er  of  students 
has  lieen  in  attendance.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  the  i>eople  of 
the  State*  that  the  university  is  now  enjoying  such  a  high  degnn*  of 
prosperity,  and  with  the  authorities  counseling  together  in  re^rd  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  courses  of  study  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
students,  thb  prosperity  can  not  l>e  otherwise  than  permanent. 

OOBDUCATION  BBTABUBEKD. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  in  June,  1889,  coeducation 
was  <*stablish<Hl,  and  young  ladies  were  granted  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing the  collegiati*  classes  of  the  university.  This  privilege  did  not 
apply  to  the  preparatory  department,  consequently  only  young  ladies 
who  have  taken  the  iM|uivalent  of  the  preparatory  course  in  other 
s<*hools  can  yet  1m*  admitte^l.  The  question  of  jipving  the  young  ladies 
of  the  State  the  same  pnvilegi^s  in  the  university  as  the  young  men 
has  long  lM*4*n  agitatenl,  but  not  until  the  meeting  in  question  were  the 
first  measures  in  this  dinn'tion  ailopt^nl.  At  the  ofiening  of  the  year 
in  S€*pt4*nil)er  nine  young  la4li<*s  were  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  most  of  th«*s<*  rf*main<Ml  in  the  institution  during  the  entirt* 
year. 

THK  PRESKirr  ORCIAXOATION. 

The  prf*s4Mit  organization  of  the  university  includes  the  usual  cours<*s 
of  <*ollegiate  study,  the  classi<*al  and  the  scientific;  a  military  de|)art- 
ment ;  a  law  school  leading  to  the  degnn*  of  bachelor  of  laws;  a  school 
of  civil  and  mining  <*ngineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  civil  engi- 
neer; a  preiiarator}'  de|Mirtment,  and  a  State  agricultural  experiment 
station. 

In  the  collegiate  defiartment  two  courses  of  study  are  offered,  the 
one  U^ailing  t4>  the  d<*gree  of  lNR*helor  of  arts,  the  other  leading  to  the 
degree  of  lMU*helor  of  S4*ienc*es.  The  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and 
master  of  S4*ieuc*e  an*  also  given  for  mlditional  attainments  in  the 
classical  and  scientific  studies.     Students  who  do  not  desire  to  take 
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the  regular  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  mentioned  may  select  the 
studies  for  which  they  are  prepared,  and  they  are  then  enrolled  as 
regular  students  of  the  university.  Each  student  is  required  to  attend 
at  least  sixteen  and  not  more  than  eighteen  recitations  a  week,  and  is 
required  to  continue  throughout  the  year  those  studies  which  were 
selected  on  his  matriculation. 

In  the  collegiate  dejMirtment  the  studies  are  distributed  into  ton 
groui>8,  called  schools,  as  follows:  Rhetoric;  metaphysics;  ancient  lan- 
guages; modern  languages;  gcM)logy;  history;  mathematics;  agri- 
cultuns  chemistry,  and  physics;  P^nglish;  biology. 

The  (»oursc8  of  study  in  those  schools  vary  sonn^what  with  the 
branches  taught,  and  a  diploma  in  thorn  all  is  nooossary  to  gradua- 
tion. The  studies  are  arrang(Kl  on  tin*  basis  of  a  four-yoars  course 
for  the  degree  of  bac^holor  of  arts  and  l>aoli<»l<)r  of  scionoos,  and  the 
sche<lule  of  recitations  is  so  arrango<l  as  to  avoid  any  contliots  which 
might  arist*  lK»twecn  th*t  various  schools. 

PK<  »KKSS1(  )N  A  L   S(  'IK  X  )I*S. 

At  thoir  unvoting  in  Jnn«\  1S7S,  the  lM>anl  of  n*;>:(»nts  <Teated  the 
deimiiments  of  law  and  nH^lieino.  Prof.  St.  (4eorge  T.  Brooke,  of 
Jefferson  ('ounty,  was  placed  in  eharg<»  of  the  law  department,  and 
Hugh  W.  HrtK'k,  M.  I).,  was  plaee«l  in  char^re  of  th<»  medical  depart- 
ment. The  chair  of  anatomy,  physioh)gy,  and  hygiene  was  d(»signed 
by  the  IkmihI  to  serve  as  a  nueleus  around  which  it  was  hoped  a  fully 
organi/jMl  nunlical  department  would  in  the  futun*  1k»  (established  in 
connection  with  the  university.  Dr.  I^rock  entered  upon  his  duties 
at  the  iK'ginning  of  the  spring  term  of  1871),  and  continued  at  the  head 
of  his  clopartment  until  his  death  in  1882,  when  Dr.  B.  W.  Allen  was 
ele<*t4Ml  as  his  successor.  Dr.  All(»n  entere<l  upon  his  <luties  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1882-83,  and  remained  in  charge  until  his  death 
in  NovemlH»r,  1880.  Dr.  L.  S.  Hrock  jx^rformed  the  duti(»s  of  the  <*hair 
until  the  meeting  of  the  lK>anl  in  June,  1887,  when  Dr.  J.  W.  Ilarti- 
gan  was  elect4Hl.  At  the  same  meotinir  of  the  ]K)anl  the  duties  of  the 
professor  in  charge  were  somewhat  enlarged,  and  in  June,  188S,  the 
department  was  made  one  of  the  acmlemieal  schools  of  the  university, 
with  the  tith»  of  the  s<»h<K>l  of  biology. 

In  1884  Prof.  W.  P.  Willey  was  transferre<l  from  the  chair  of  meta- 
physics to  the  law  dei>artment,  and  instruction  in  this  deiiartmont 
now  became  more  extended.  The  full  course  covers  the  branches  of 
common  and  statute  law,  constitutional  and  international  law,  criminal 
Uwy  maritime  law,  equity,  jurisprudence,  evidence,  pleadings  and 
practice.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  conferre<l  upon  graduates 
in  this  department.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  graduates  of  this 
school  are  admitted  to  practice  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State  with- 
out examination.  In  connection  with  this  school  a  private  c*ourse  of 
law  lectores  is  given  during  the  summer  vacation  by  Professor  Brooke. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  boanl  of  regents  in  June,  1S87,  a  s<»hool  of 
civil  and  mining  engineering  was  established,  and  Thomas  M.  Jack- 
son, of  I'larksburg,  was  placed  in  charge.  The  course  of  study  for 
the  degree  of  civil  engineer  is  distributed  over  a  term  of  four  years. 

PREPARATORY   DEPARnODTr. 

In  addition  to  the  collegiate  and  professional  departments  of  the 
university,  there  is  also  a  preparatory  department,  in  which  students 
are  prepannl  for  the  higher  departments.  Academies  and  high  sc*hooIs 
not  being  numerous  in  the  State,  comparatively  few  young  men  can 
properly  be  prejiared  at  home  for  advanced  courses  of  study.  This 
department  has  \yeen  in  existence  since  the  organization  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  will  not  be  dispensed  with  until  there  is  an  Increased  num- 
ber of  secondary  schools  established  in  the  State  in  which  students 
may  aoquin*  their  preparatory  education.  The  course  in  the  prepar- 
ator>' department  extends  through  two  years  and  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  preparatory'  English  branches,  the  elements  of  both  Latin 
and  Greek.  In  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  there  is  now  opencnl  an 
academic  deiiartment,  embracing  the  course  of  study  pursue<l  in  the 
preimnit4>ry  depaKment  <if  the  university,  and  students  who  have 
completed  the  course^  in  these  schools  are  admitte<l  to  the  collegiate 
department  of  the  university  without  examination.  Students  are  also 
pe<fivtHl  from  approve<l  high  s(*hools,  and,  on  the  certificat<»s  of  the 
princi|Mils  of  such  s(*hools  that  the  necessary  preparatory  work  htis 
Ihhmi  iH»rfprme<l,  are  admitted  to  the  collegiate  classes  in  the  univer- 
sity without  examination.  Two  literary  societies,  the  Columbian  and 
Parthenon,  are  c*onnec*t<Hl  with  the  university,  and  in  these  dnli  in 
elocution,  composition,  and  debate  is  afforded. 

mUTARY  DKPASnUDCT. 

Under  the  law  of  the  State  eight  cadet«  may  be  appointed  from 
ench  senatorial  district  by  the  regent  of  said  district,  who  n^ccive 
tuition,  lK¥)ks,  and  stationery  free.  Such  cadetA  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21  years  and  most  be  of  good  moral  character. 
Each  candidate  for  the  corps  must  also  present  evidence,  by  exami- 
nation or  otherwise,  that  he  is  not  deformed  or  afflicted  with  any  dis- 
ease or  infirmity  which  would  render  him  nnfit  for  the  military*  servi(*e 
of  the  university.  All  cadets  are  enlisted  for  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  five  years  and  an«  not  permitted  to  resign  befon*  the  en<l 
of  two  years,  except  for  clause.  The  officer  appointed  to  take  charge  <  >f 
the  corps  is  styled  *' commandant  of  cadets,^  and  is  detailed  by  th«* 
Secretary  of  War  for  this  purpose  from  the  Regolar  Army.  Then* 
being  13  senatorial  districts  in  the  State,  the  corps  when  regularly 
full  has  104  members,  but»  in  addition  to  these,  other  stadents  are 
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permitted  to  join  for  the  benefit  of  the  drill  and  exercise.  The  uni- 
versity has  ample  equipment  for  l>oth  infantry  and  artillery  and  is 
supplied  with  ammunition  by  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMKNT  STATION. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  appn)ve<l  March  2, 1887,  there  is  appropriated 
to  each  Stat4' annually  thesum  of  *15,<)U(),  to  lx»  uscmI  in  such  researches 
or  experiments  iK^aring  <lireetly  on  tlie  agri<*ultural  industry  of  the 
country  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  The  West  Virginia  station  was 
organized  in  June,  18S8,  by  the  board  of  regents  of  tlie  universitj^  and 
John  A.  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  was  elected  director.  During  tlie  year  an 
addition  was  made  to  the  building  iM'fore  us(m1  as  an  armory,  and  suit^- 
able  laboratory,  offices,  library,  and  workrooms  for  the  station  wen^ 
providtnl.  A  creamery  was  also  organized  in  connection  with  the  sta- 
tion, in  which  scientific  investigations  conceriiing  the  properties  of 
milk  and  butter  were  conducted.  While  no  part  of  the  fund  can  l)e 
devoted  to  carrying  on  the  regular  t(»aching  of  tin*  university,  yet 
scientific  investigations  are  eoiulucted  under  the  eyes  of  the  students, 
and excellentop|)ortunities for  additional  scientili<*  culture  are  thereby 
afforded. 

The  remoileling  of  the  armory  for  station  purpo.s(»s,  tog(»t her  with 
certain  changes  made  in  the  university  buildings,  made  an  additional 
building  for  univei-sity  work  necessary,  and,  the  legislature*  having 
provided  the  funds,  the  new  building  was  lM»gun  during  the  latter  part 
of  1889.  This  building  will  1m»  used  as  an  armory,  gymnasium,  an<l 
commencement  hall  and  will  Ix^  as  large  and  comm<Mlious  as  the  funds 
in  the  hands  of  th<»  b<Minl  of  regents  will  permit.  Tin*  building  is 
locate<l  on  ground  pureha.sed  by  the  l>oard  in  .lune,  1SS7,  for  ♦4,1*5(.). 
An  additional  building  is  netMled  tor  theaccomm<Mlati<»nof  the  library 
and  museum,  and  also  a  science  hall  for  the  schools  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  geolog}',  biology,  and  engineering. 

THK   WORK    «»F  THK   VNIVKUSITV. 


The  following  table  will  sh«)w  the  number  of  students  who  have 
be<*n  in  attendance  since  the  organ iMititui  of  the  institution: 
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The  work  of  the  university  may  be  estimated  rather  by  the  iiuinl>er 
of  students  who  have  attended  than  by  the  number  who  have  ^rmlu- 
ated.  But  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  have  atteinleil  have 
remaine<l  to  graduate,  but  many  have  completed  special  courses  of 
study.  Most  of  the  students  have  failed  to  take  the  entire  course, 
partly  from  iiiHufficient  preparation  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of 
HeiH)ndary  8ch<M>l8  in  the  State,  partly  l)ecause  of  the  extt^ndcMl  and 
rigid  course  which  has  always  been  required  for  grailuation,  and 
partly  from  the  a^loption  of  the  school  system  by  the  proWsionH  of 
which  studentH  may  pursue  such  studies  as  they  deem  will  1>e  of  spei*ial 
imfiortance  to  them  in  after  life.  Those  who  have  taken  the  entire 
counts  however,  are  found  holding  important  positions,  lioth  in  their 
own  and  other  States,  and  always  give  evidence  of  that  thorough 
training  whirh  the  university  has  at  all  times  affordcnl.  The  normal 
sch<M)ls,  high  sctiools,  and  common  schools  of  the  State  have  esptH'ially 
felt  the  influence  of  the  alumni  of  the  university,  while  the  leanunl 
professions  have  also  Iteen  enriched  by  their  scholarship  and  training. 

The  university,  endowed  as  it  is  and  supported  by  a  liberal-minde<l 
people,  equipiMHl  with  the  re<|uisites  for  successful  study  in  the  vari- 
ous defMirtments  of  learning,  with  its  well-arranged  buildings,  its 
crostly  apparatus,  its  libraries,  its  societies,  and  its  facilities  for  impart- 
ing a  thomugh  (Mlucation,  is  now  enjoying  a  prosperity  not  iM^fore 
known,  and  is  alrea<iy  branching  out  more  largely  in  the  line  of 
advanc*e<i  work.  The  regents,  the  fac^ulty,  the  alumni,  and  the  stu- 
dents are  alike  <-ommitted  to  a  policy  of  improvement  and  develoi>- 
ment,  and  with  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  still  greater  cnhu^tioual 
progress  th««  outlook  for  the  institution  oan  not  be  otherwise  than 
favorable. 


Chapter  V. 

COLLBGIATE  EDUCATION. 


BETHANY   C'OLLKCJK. 

Tho  hi8t/)r>'  of  Bethany  Collojce  is  intimately  associate*!  with  the  his- 
tory of  tho  Christian  Church.  Alexan(h»r  CaniplK»ll,  tlie  illustrious 
founder  of  this  ehurch,  iK^cann*  convinre^l  (»arly  in  his  career  that  a 
trained  body  of  men  would  1m»  necessary  to  jK^riH^tuatc  the  d(H*trine8 
which  he  so  earnestly  a<lvocat<Ml,  and  to  (Hlucat4»  th«\se  men  Bethany 
College  was  founded.  It  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  individual  to 
be  the  chief  factor  in  the  establishnu^nt  of  l)oth  a  ^n»at  church  and 
eoUefce*  And  wlien  su(*h  is  the  case  brilliant  talents  and  genius  of  a 
high  onler  may  1m»  l(H>ke<l  for.  In  tlie  history  of  higher  <'ducation  in 
Went  Virjjinia  no  man  cx'cnpies  a  more  prominent  position  than 
Alexander  Camplndl — not,  it  may  1m»,  in  th<»  numlw^r  of  students  who 
came  under  his  {M^rsonal  instruction,  but  in  his  influence  and  writing) 
in  behalf  of  (Mlucat ion  in  general,  in  the  brilliant  exemplification  in 
his  own  iH»rson  of  rip<»  s<*holarship,  untirinjr  cnerj^y,  and  implicit  faith, 
and  in  the  fifty  years  of  fruitful  work  of  the  illustrious  institution 
which  he  liinistdf  foundiHl. 

ALRXANDKR  CAMPBKLL. 

Tlie  subject  of  this  sket<*h  was  born  in  county  Antrim,  In^land,  Sep- 
teml)er  12,  178S.  His  father  was  Rev.  Thomas  CamplK*ll,  a  S<'otch- 
Irish  StHHHler,  who  was  lH)rn  in  <'ounty  Down,  Ireland,  lM»bruary  1, 
17t53.  Tlie  father,  in  his  earlier  years,  having  be<*<»iiie  dissatisfi<Ml  with 
what  he  ternuMl  thecohl  fonnality  of  the  Kpisenpal  ritual,  found  syni- 
pfithy  and  congenial  friends  in  th<*  <*ompany  of  the  Covenanters  and 
St*ce<lerH.  Having  lM»en  <Mlucate<l  at  the  Cnivi^rsity  of  (Thisp>w,  he 
waa  pn*pare<i  to  enter  the  ministry;  but  the  hanl  work  an<l  chiw  con- 
finenient  conne<*ted  with  his  profession  s(M)n  im|minMl  liis  health,  and 
he  emluirkiMl  for  America  in  1H()7  in  the  hoiM»  that  his  fortune  nuKht 
lie  lK»ttere<l  and  his  health  restonMi.  Both  of  the8<»  objects  were  in  this 
new  land  gaincnl,  for  by  clow*  application  a  nnMlerate  com]H»tence  was 
8(K*unHl,  and  so  completely  was  his  health  n«stonMl  that  at  his  death 
he  lackcil  «>nly  one  month  of  InMUg  !»1  years  of  age. 

The  mother  of  Alexander,  desc*<>nd(Hi  from  the  Huguenots,  was  a 
woman  of  stern  (diaracter  and  modest  di8ix>Hition,  ami  was  note<l  for 
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her  zeal  in  brinpn^  up  her  son  in  the  nurture  and  admonitiou  of  the 
Lonl. 

The  8on,  who  was  destined  to  become  so  illustrious  in  the  history' 
of  the  church,  seemed  to  have  had  little  inclination  for  study  in  his 
youni^er  days,  but  as  a  farm  hand  he  acquired  that  physical  strenf^th 
which  was  so  essenUal  for  his  work  in  after  years.  Even  as  a  little 
boy  he  cared  little  for  books,  and  a  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of 
him  in  (connection  with  his  efforts  to  master  French.  Having  Imh^u 
sent  out  one  day  to  read  a  pa^e  in  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  he 
soon  found  a  shade,  and,  being  weary,  fell  asleep.  A  cow  happening 
along  devoured  his  book,  and  on  the  loss  being  reporteil  to  his  father 
that  stem  disciplinarian  told  him  that  ''the  cow  had  got  more  French 
in  her  stomach  than  he  in  his  head.^ 

This  disinclination  to  study  decreased  as  the  youth  develofied  into 
manhood,  and  it  was  soon  learned  that  in  connection  with  his  robust 
frame  was  an  intellect  which  some  day  was  destined  to  be  a  great 
power  in  religious  and  educational  circles. 

KMIORATION  TO  AMXBICA. 

CV>ming  to  America  at  the  age  of  19  years,  he  joined  his  father  in 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  his  iK)wer  as  a  thinker 
and  his  ability  as  an  orator  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  noted 
preacrher.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  in  May,  1810,  and  so  enthu- 
siastically was  it  receive<l  that  it  resulted  in  his  imme<liate  call  to  the 
ministr>\  The  Brush  Run  Church  was  organized  May  4,  ISll,  and 
on  the  Ut  day  of  January,  1812,  Alexander  Campbell  was  ordained 
and  set  apart  to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  Having  formed  a  tem- 
porary* union  with  the  Baptistn,  on  June  12, 1812,  both  his  father  and 
himself  were  immersetl  by  Elder  Luse;  but  they  persist<Hl  in  their 
refusal  toa(*€*ept  any  human  creeds.  After  laboring  for  sc^veral  years 
In  Washington  County,  Pa.,  the  subje<*t  of  this  sket<*h  crt>ssed  the 
line  into  Virginia,  and,  estAblishiug  hinuielf  at  lietliany,  this  place 
became  the  c*enter  of  his  operations  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

For  over  fifty  years  he  continued  to  reside  here,  and  the  amount  of 
work  he  iN*rform<Hl  is  almost  unparalleled  in  religious  or  educational 
circles.  Traveling  in  the  interests  of  the  churc*h  and  college,  main- 
taining his  views  in  sermons  and  public  debates,  e<liting  a  magazine, 
and  writing  in  all  alK)ut  sixty  volumes,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  taking  upon  himself  the  management  of  a  college,  his  life  was  a 
brilliant  example  of  physical  endurance  and  intellectual  strength, 
and  although  it  extended  through  nearly  fourscore  years  it  was 
fruitful  and  happy  to  its  end. 

THX  EKfORXH  WHICH  HX  ADVOCATED. 

In  1)^3  a  public  discussion  was  held  between  Alexander  Campbell 
and  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice,  a  Prmbyterian  minister  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
propositions  maintaine<l  and  denied  by  the  former  at  that  time  will  be 
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a  fair  index  to  the  nature  of  the  refonuH  which  he  during  8o  many 
years  earnestly  a<lvocated. 

1.  He  affirmed  that  the  immersion  in  water  of  a  projH^r  8ubjt*et  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  \h  the  one  only 
apostolic  or  Christian  baptism. 

2.  He  denie<l  that  the  infant  of  a  believing  parent  is  a  scriptural 
subject  of  baptism. 

3.  He  affinneil  that  Christian  biiptism  is  for  tlie  remission  of  past 
sins. 

4.  He  <lenie<l  that  baptism  is  t'Olx'  Hdminist<'red  only  1>y  a  bishop  or 
ordainiil  presbyter. 

5.  He  aflirme<l  that  in  conversion  an<i  sanctifK'Htioii  \\w  Spirit  of 
Grod  operates  on  ix»rsons  only  tliroiigh  tlir  woni  of  trutli. 

6.  He  affirmed  that  human  ciimmIs,  as  1>oimIs  of  union  aii<i  <*omniun- 
ion,  are  ne<*essarily  hen^tical  and  scliismatical. 

This  debate  was  continued  (iuriiijx  sixtt'cii  days,  and  was  tlu^  last 
one  in  which  Mr.  CaiiiplH»ll  was  cn.iragtMl.  Wis  views  won*  pn»s<Mited 
with  that  vigor  an<l  <'ntlnisiasiii  for  wliirli  hv  was  so  iiot<'(i,  and  are  the 
views  held  to-day  in  scvt»ral  tliousand  rhurclu's  ami  l)y  his  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  followoi-s. 

During  the  fifty  years  of  liis  n'sidcnce  at  Kelhauy,  Alexander  Camp- 
bell had  litth*  rest  from  labor.  He  <'iitcn'd  into  his  work  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  which  he  was  rapablr.  IUmii^  t  horou;^hly  cducatcil  and 
poBsessing  fine  didactic  talents,  his  plainness  an<l  direct  n4'ss  of  expres- 
sion were  yet  every  when*  not  <hI.  In  his  choice  of  arguments  an<l  unex- 
pect^l  appli<*ation  of  familiar  facts  he  was  (^specially  happy,  and  his 
diaeounw^s,  thougli  learned  ami  elaborate,  wen*  enlivencMl  with  illustra- 
tions. His  <iuick  perci'ption,  wide  rang<'  of  thon;;ht,  gn^at  fiuen<*y  of 
speei'h,  and  keen  wit  ina<le  him  apt  in  <lehat4',  and  so  full  was  he  at 
all  times  of  religious  thought  that  he  constantly  ;ra\c  expression  to  it 
in  his  writings  and  every<lay  talk.  In  his  <haractcr  the  judgment 
and  un<lerstan<iing  are  said  to  liave  predominated,  but  the  inuigina- 
tive  faculty  wjis  also  <»v<»r  active,  and  many  beautiful  j»assages  are 
found  in  his  writings.  To  put  an  end  to  reli;rious  <-untroversy  was 
the  chief  end  of  his  n^formation,  and  he  took  tor  his  motto  that 
'* Nothing  was  to  Im'  a<lmittc<i  as  a  matter  of  faith  or  duty  for  wliich 
there  couhl  not  Ik»  phkUkhmI  a  divine  precept  or  Scripture  preceihMit." 
The  high  estimation  in  whi<*h  he  was  hchl,  not  only  by  liis  immediate 
followers  but  by  oth(»rs,  may  1k»  learne<l  from  the  following  «»xtracts. 
In  1847,  prt?vious  to  his<lepHrtun*  for  Eun)jM*,  herc<*eiv<Ml  from  Henry 
Clay  a  highly  commendatory  letter,  from  which  the  foHowing  is  an 
extract: 

Dr.  C^amplM«ll  i«  among  the  moiit  eminent  citizens  of  the  Unit4»<l  Static,  (lintin- 
gnithed  for  hiH  gn^at  U^aming  and  aliility.  f(»r  hin  Kiu*C4*MHfiil  devotion  i*t  th«*  (hIu- 
cation  of  thf*  youth,  for  hii»  piety,  and  at<  the  h«*iMl  and  founder  nt  <me  of  the  numt 
important  and  n.*8iiec*tahle  n^ligions  conunnniti(*H  in  the  Unit*-*!  Stat«»>*.  Nor  have 
his  grmi  talenta  been  confined  excloidvely  to  the  religioiu)  and  literar>'  walks  in 
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which  he  |irinci|»I]y  moved;  he  was  a  distingniflhed  member,  about  twenty  years 
ago.  of  the  oonvention  called  in  the  State  of  Viixinia  to  remodel  itii  civil  connti- 
tntion,  in  which,  besides  other  eminent  men,  were  ex-Presidentit  Madisou  and 
Monroe,  and  John  Marshall,  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Th<»  following  extract  in  from  a  letter  publifiheil  in  the  New  York 
ObHer\-er,  by  Rev.  Ileman  Humphrey,  in  1849: 

In  laying  out  his  work,  his  statements  are  simple,  clear,  and  conciM\  hii*  topics 
are  well  and  logically  arranged,  his  manner  is  calm  and  delilierate.  but  full  of 
asKuranc^.  His  appeals  are  not  very  earnest  nor  indicative  of  dt^'p  fe«*liiiK:  but 
nevertheless  winning  and  impreosive  in  a  high  degree.  There  were  many  fine  and 
truly  elotiuent  passages  in  the  two  discourses  I  heard,  but  they  He<*mi*d  to  nwt  him 
D«>  effort,  and  to  betray  no  consciousness  on  his  part  that  they  were  fine.  In  listen- 
ing to  him  yon  feel  Uiat  yon  are  in  the  presence  of  a  great  man.  He  H]ieak8  like  a 
nuufder  of  assembUes  who  has  entire  confidence  in  the  mastery  of  his  8ubjei*t  and 
his  powers,  and  who  expects  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with- 
out any  of  those  adventitious  aids  on  which  ordinary  men  find  it  necessary  to 
rely. 

In  1H58,  on  the  oocaaion  of  a  visit  to  Kentucky  by  Mr.  CamplK'H  in 

the  inU*re8ti4  of  Bethany  College,  George  I>.  Prentice,  the  tniitor  of  the 

IxiuiHville  Journal,  published  the  following: 

Alejumder  Campbell  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of 
our  time.  Putting  wholly  out  of  view  his  tenets,  with  which  we  of  course  have 
nothing  to  do,  he  claims,  by  virtue  of  his  intrinsic  qualities  as  nianifesteil  in  his 
achieveuM^ts,  a  place  among  the  very  foremost  spirits  of  the  age.  HiM  energ>', 
self-reliance,  and  self-fidelity,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  are  of  the  stamp  that 
belongs  only  t«>  the  world's  first  leaders  in  thought  or  action.  His  personal  excel- 
l«oi*e  is  certainly  without  a  stain  or  shadow.  His  intellect,  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say.  is  among  the  clearest,  richest,  profonndest  ever  vouchsaf€«d  to  man. 
Inde««l.  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  faculty  of  abstract  thinking— in.  so  to  siiy,  the 
iqihen*  of  pure  thought — he  has  few  if  any  living  rivals.  Every  yultivat^^l  per- 
son of  the  slightest  metaphysicml  turn  who  has  heard  Alexander  Cam]>be]1  in  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  social  circle  must  have  been  especially  impressed  by  the  won- 
di*rful  facility  with  which  his  faculties  move  in  the  highest  planes  of  thought. 
Ultimate  farts  stand  forth  as  boldly  in  his  consciousness  as  sensations  do  in  tluU 
of  nicsit  other  men.  He  grasps  and  handles  the  highest,  sulitlest.  most  compre- 
hensive principles  as  if  they  were  the  liveliest  impressions  of  the  senses.  No 
piietV  soul  is  more  cmwded  with  imagery  than  his  is  with  the  ripest  forms  of 
thought.  Surely  the  life  of  a  man  thus  excellent  and  gifte<l  is  a  part  of  a  common 
tTKasure  of  society.  In  his  essential  character  he  belongs  to  no  sect  or  {larty.  but 
to  the  world. 

Such  waM  the  character  of  the  man  who  founded  Ik»thany  College, 
who  stiMMl  at  its  head  during  the  flrMt  quarter  of  a  century  of  itH  cxint- 
en<H%  and  whose  inftuenee  and  lilierality  placed  it  uiK)n  a  i^Tmanent 
basiH  and  i*ontributed  so  largely  to  its  prosperity  and  support. 

roCXDIN(»  OP  BETHAXT  C\>LLJBOE. 

Ah  early  as  181  s  Alexander  Campbell,  feeling  the  want  of  better 
educational  facilities  in  his  own  neigblK>rh<iod,  had  founded  the  Buf- 
falo .Seminary.  His  object  in  founding  this  school  was  to  train  young 
men  to  assist  him  in  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  to  better 
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effect  his  object  he  boanled  the  young  men  in  his  own  house,  so  that 
he  might  have  constant  opportunities  for  instilling  in  their  minds  the 
doctrines  he  advocated.  The  school  flourished  for  several  years.  The 
charges  for  board  and  lodging  were  $1.50  per  week  and  for  tuition  $5 
per  quarter.  Many  of  the  students,  however,  choosing  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  study  of  law  and  medicine  rather  than  for  the  study 
of  the  Hible,  and  this  l)eing  contmry  to  the  wish  of  the  founder,  the 
school  was  in  duo  course  of  time  discontinuiMl.  In  1840,  howevor,  the 
uuml)er  of  convorts  to  the*  I)isriph»s  Church  having  hii*gely  incroawMl, 
and  edueat4Ml  It^adci-s  iM'ing  absolutely  ni»ot\ssiiry  to  tlio  iMM'petuation 
of  the  work,  a  still  grantler  odu<*ati<)ual  scheme  was  proiM)sed,  and 
measures  were  st>on  taken  to  put  the  same  into  execution.  It  was  not 
enough  for  Alexander  CamplM»ll  to  gather  about  him  a  great  bo<Iy  of 
believers,  but  he  must  also  found  a  <*ollcgt»  in  wliich  the  Bible  would 
give  inspiration  to  lH)th  teacher  and  student,  and  in  wliich  men  would 
be  trained  to  <*ontinue  the  work  which  he  had  so  long  performinl.  A 
friend  said  to  him,  '"  Uroth(»r  CainplH'll,  you  will  when  engaged  in  the 
ooUege  lessen  your  in fluenc<»  for  good;  you  will  not  be  abh^  to  travel 
and  preacih  for  us  as  you  have  heretofore  don«»/'  '*(),  broth(»r,"  was 
the  reply,  *'but  I  will  raise  up  many  young  men  in  the  college  to 
preach  the  g«)siH»l  in  my  stead  when  I  am  gone/' 

He  was  now  over  50  yi^ars  of  ag<s  but  his  intt»llectual  power  seemed 
to  he  unabated.  He  luul  enjoyed  little  rest  during  the  lM\st  yeai's  of 
his  life,  an<l  niost  men  of  his  age  would  have  shrunk  from  ad<litional 
labor.  He  felt  now,  how(»v(»r,  too  keenly  the  ihmmI  of  educated  heliM»rs 
and  lKdievc<l  that  the  only  way  to  give  stability  to  liis  doctrines  was 
to  cultivate  the  und(»i*standing  of  the  iHM)pl(\  Probably  no  gninder 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  educational  institution  wjis  ever 
evolved  than  was  now  evolved  in  tin*  mind  ot*  this  <listinguishe<l  man. 
His  plan  cont^Mnplated  a  beginning  at  the  nursery,  so  as  to  have  the 
family,  Hch(M)l,  collcgi»,  and  <'hurch  all  parts  of  one  system,  and  thus 
fromchihlluxMl  tomanho<Ml  then*  would  iMM'ontinuous  physical,  S4x*ial, 
intellectual,  and  monil  deveh>pment. 

Into  the  famiU  institution  were  to  Ih*  admitted  bovs  under  11  vears 
of  age,  and  thes«»  wen»  to  have  th«»  comforts  of  a  well-regulated  and 
Christian  home  and  were  to  Ik*  can»fully  instruct^Ml  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  learning  as  well  as  in  all  nuittt^rs  iM*rtaining  to  morality 
and  ndigi<m.  In  tlie  sc*hool  instructiim  in  mon'  iulvanceil  branches 
was  to  Ik»  given,  an<l  at  all  times  the  cultun»  of  tlic  h<»art  was  to  1k»  of 
vastly  greater  imiM>rtance  than  mere  intellectual  <levelopment.  The 
counu!)  in  the  <M)llege  was  to  Ih»  mon»  advan<'ed  than  that  in  tht^s4*h(Nd, 
and  young  men  were  to  l>e  pn*i)are<l  for  the  study  of  the  IcanuMl  pro- 
fessions as  well  *is  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  In  the  c<illege  the 
Bible  was  to  Im^  the  lea<ling  text-lMM)k,  ami  a  missionary  ami  religious 
spirit  was  to  iH»rva4lc  the  entire  institution.  I^astly,  the  ehun*h  was 
to  be  the  end  of  this  great  system  in  which  great  moral  and  ndigious 
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truths  were  to  be  presented,  where  hU  hiimHii  creeis  were  to  lie  dis- 
regarde<l,  and  where  the  final  and  complete  developmiMit  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  was  to  \ye  attained. 

Having  been  enji^aKed  the  {i^reater  part  of  his  life  in  literary  work 
and  having  concludeil  to  devote  a  part  of  hi8  remaining  days  to  the 
special  work  of  instruction,  he  immediately  began  to  take  the  initiatory 
titepH  toward  the  establiHhment  of  the  college.  ''  Having  now/'  Haid 
he,  **  completed  50  years  and  on  my  way  to  <K),  the  great4»r  part  of 
which  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  literary  lalmrn  and  purnuitH,  and 
imagining  that  I  posness  some  views  and  attainments  which  I  vnn  in 
this  way  render  permanently  useful  to  this  community  and  ptxHterit}', 
I  feel  in  duty  iMund  to  offer  this  project  to  the  (X)nsideration  of  all 
the  friends  of  literature,  morality,  and  unsectarian  Bible  Christianity. 
I  am  willing  to  liestow  much  personal  labor,  without  any  charge,  in 
getting  up  this  institution,  and  also  to  invest  a  few  thousand  dollars 
in  it,  provided  only  our  brethren,  the  rich  and  opulent  especially,  and 
those  who  have  children  to  educate,  will  take  a  strong  hold  of  it  and 
determine  to  build  up  an  establishment  that  may  be  made  to  them- 
selves, theirchildren,  and  many  others  a  lasting  and  a  comprehensive 
blessing.'* 

A  charter  having  lM»en  obtained  during  the  winter  of  1840,  Mr. 
CamplM*ll  immtnliately  l>€»gan  to  raist*  numey  t4)  carry  out  his  plans, 
and  the  first  donation,  amounting  to  tl,U(X),  was  made  l)y  Philip  B. 
Pendleton,  of  Virginia.  A  board  of  trustees  having  been  ap|K>intiHl, 
Mr.  Campbell  was  elected  president  of  the  institution,  and  the  man- 
agement was  plaiHMl  in  his  hands.  Having  selectecl  a  suitable  loca- 
tion, and  having  presented  to  the  trustees  a  deed  of  the  same,  he 
imme^liately,  on  his  own  responsibility,  began  the  erection  of  a  large 
brick  building  for  the  use  of  the  students.  8o  energetically  was  the 
work  of  organization  carried  on  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
held  May  10,  1H41,  the  first  faculty  was  organized,  and  the  announce- 
ment  was  made  that  the  collegiate  depmtment  would  be  opened  for 
students  on  the  21st  of  October  following. 

naST  FACULTY. 

A.  OunpbeU.  president,  furottmor  of  mental  philosophy,  moral  nriem^e.  politi- 
cal «ci>iiiiuiy.  and  Ascred  hiittory. 
A.  F.  R^Mi.  prufesnor  of  ancient  languages  and  ancient  htntory. 
(liarUii  Stewart.  profeMor  uf  matht^natics. 
W.   K.  PetHUetim.  prufessor  uf  natural  philosophy,  aiitrunomy.  and  natural 

R<»lM*rt  Rifhanlwin.  proff^wor  of  chemistry. 
W.  W.  Eaton.  pnifeiMi*r  of  EnKUih  literature. 

At  th«*  o|M*ning  of  th«»  school  at  the  time  appointed  the  project  had 
be€*«ime  so  well  an«i  favorably  known  that  about  100  students  were  in 
atti'miani***.  Wollsbiirg,  tho  n€*arest  town,  being  aliout  7  miles  dis- 
tant, an«l  the  <*olh^^  building  being  not  yet  completed,  in  oonsequenee 
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of  the  iMk  of  proper  aooommodations  a  great  deal  of  oonf  nsion 
marfci^  the  opening.  The  great  personal  influenoe  and  nrbanity  of 
the  president^  however,  soon  brought  order  oat  of  the  oonfaBiofty  and 
■iz  months  later  he  roported  as  follows: 

A  good  nonl  hillimioe  mouu  to  b6  now  in  thB  ssosodaat,  sad  a  gonsnl  dotor- 
■rtnstlmi  on  the  part  of  Hie  etndentB  to  nudBtain  a  high  Btendsrd  of  morsl  eaoel- 
hneesaddeooraminsllthedetsileof  sodsl  interooiune.  If  there  be  any  point 
In  the  aoiaiee  of  nonb  more  than  any  other  mdTeimny  aooredited  sad  enforoed, 
itistilsttheter  sad  reverenoeof  the  Lord,  sometimee  caDed  piety,  CQHietitiite 
the  only  inMMhle  foondatian  of  morality  and  good  nuumers. 

This  regard  for  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  students  has 
always  had  due  prominence  at  Bethany,  and  instruction  in  moral  and 
Christian  science  has  been  well  provided  for;  and  the  hope  of  the 
foander  that  the  minds  of  the  students  might  be  molded  in  conform- 
Itgr  with  the  great  principles  developed  in  the  Bible  has  been  respected. 

The  hope  of  Mr.  Campbell  that  he  mi^ht  now  be  relieved  from  trav- 
eling and  might  be  permittee!  to  spend  tlie  nMuainder  of  his  days  witii 
hia  fiunily  was  not  realized,  for  ho  rapid  was  the  ^n)wth  of  the  church 
and  80  pressing  were  the  needs  of  the  (M>lleg(\  and  so  well  known  had 
he  himself  become,  that  his  Hervices  in  diffen^nt  HeetiouH  of  the  coun- 
tqr  wero  constantly  called  for.  As  an  iuHtancM'  of  the  amount  of  work 
he  seemed  able  to  perform,  it  may  lie  stated  that  in  one  of  his  tours, 
in  1845,  in  two  monthH  he  t  ravele<l  2,500  miles,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
eteamboats  and  railroads  were  little  known,  and  during  this  time  he 
delivered  moro  than  fifty  addresses  and  was  almost  incessantly  occu- 
pied with  company  and  conversation.  In  nine  months  of  this  year,  in 
the  interests  of  the  collep*  and  ehurch,  he  travele<l  at  least  7,000  miles, 
and  on  his  various  trips  coUtH^te^l  largt^  sums  of  money  for  the  former. 

The  primary  department,  which  was  one  of  the  part.s  of  the  original 
adieme,  was  about  this  time  rehH*tantly  alMndoncnl.  It  was  found 
that  young  boys  needed  the  watehful  guardianship  of  Christian  homes, 
and  as  thero  wero  spe<;ial  difficulties  in  the  way  of  providing  such 
gnardianship  in  connection  with  the  college  it  was  determined  that 
the  younger  pupils  would  no  longer  be  received. 

THS  OROWTH  OF  THX  lAHTlTUTlOlf. 

During  the  first  seventeen  years  of  its  existence  the  college  con- 
tinued to  prosper.  A  respectable  endowment  had  been  secured,  and 
the  course  of  study  had  from  time  to  time  been  enlarged.  The  num- 
ber of  students  had  varied  from  about  100  to  IW  each  year,  during 
the  year  184^^14  falling  to  9G  and  during  1855-56  reaching  156.  Dur- 
ing this  period  there  were  a  number  of  changes  in  the  faculty,  and  at 
the  end  only  the  president  and  Professor  Pendleton,  of  the  first  faculty, 
remained.  In  his  little  hexagonal  study,  about  IS  feet  in  diameter, 
in  the  shadow  of  noble  trees,  the  former  had  worked  and  written  and 
pnjed,  and  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  college  and  the  MiiUnUi  Harbin- 
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ger  he  had  been  ably  assisted  by  Professor  Pendleton.  During  the  year 
1856-57  145  students  had  been  enrolled,  and  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  ooUege  seemed  to  be  assured.  Misfortunes  l>oth  to  nations  and 
individuals,  however,  often  come  when  least  expected,  and  a  dinas- 
trousflreat  Bethany  College  no^  seriously  cripple<l  the  institution. 
On  the  vnoming  of  December  10,  1857,  flames  were  seen  issuing 
from  the  buildings,  around  which  in  past  years  had  centered  so  many 
hopes  and  prayers,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  students,  professors, 
and  villagers,  the  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus,  and  cKjuipment^ 
^lrere  soon  a  mass  of  smold  ring  ruins.  Alexander  Campbell,  however, 
was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  most  men,  and  instead  of  relieving 
himself  now  of  the  responsibility  for  the  future,  temporar>'  arrange*- 
ments  were  immediately  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  school 
work,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  erection  of  another  building.  Civil  war  was  then  imminent, 
and  in  the  increasing  political  discords  and  dangers  the  interests  of 
educational  institutions  were  somewhat  neglected;  but  so  successful 
were  President  Campbell  and  Professor  Pendleton  in  soliciting  funds 
for  the  college  that  the  comer  stone  of  a  very  elegant  structure  was 
Imid  in  the  summer  of  1858,  and  in  due  course  of  time  was  complete<l. 
This  structure  cost  about  $140,000  and  is  one  of  the  finest  educational 
structures  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

KFFBCT  OF  THS  Cim.  WAK. 

Owing  to  her  geographical  position  and  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  people,  the  effect  of  the  civil  war  was  keenly  felt  in  West  Virginia. 
The  patronage  of  Bethany  College  being  largely  from  the  South,  aft^r 
war  had  been  declared  the  number  of  students  rapidly  decreased,  and 
ibe  matter  of  suspending  for  a  time  was  considered.  The  number  of 
students  for  the  year  1861-62  was  only  S8,  while  the  following  year  the 
number  was  only  33,  the  smallest  attendance  during  any  year  in  the 
histor>'  of  the  college.  During  the  war  the  work  of  instruction  was 
earned  on  by  W.  K.  Pendleton  and  C.  L.  Loos,  assisUnl  by  tutors. 
President  Campbell  having  been  relieved  of  all  work  except  conferring 
the  degrees  and  tlelivering  the  address  of  commencement.  It  now 
appeared  evident  that  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  while  during  the  war  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
all  that  was  transpiring,  jret  both  body  and  mind  began  to  show 
signs  of  the  approaching  dissolution.  In  the  early  part  of  1866  a  slow 
and  settle<l  fever  began  to  consume  him,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  the 
man  who  had  founded  both  the  Disciples'  Cliurch  and  Bethany  Col- 
lege, and  who  had  carried  them  safely  through  the  critical  years  of 
their  existence,  passed  away,  and  the  men  whom  he  had  raised  up  to 
preach  the  g«jspel  now  came  forward  and  undertook  to  carry  on  the 
work  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  |)erformed. 
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DR.  W.  K.  PENDLETON. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  distingriiishoil  president  from  the  active 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  college,  there  was  no  question  as  to 
who  should  be  his  successor.  Dr.  W.  K.  Pendleton  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  institution  since  its  organization,  and  had  also  l>een 
intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Campl>oll  in  the  conduct  of  the  Millen- 
nial Harbinger.  After  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  in  1857,  Dr. 
Pendleton  had  been  verv  active  in  his  efforts  to  raise  nioncv  for  the 
erection  of  other  buildings,  and  wh(»n  tmveling  >nth  Mr.  Campbi»ll, 
the  latter  wrote  that  ho  preached  for  the  church  whih»  Mr.  Pendleton 
preached  for  the  college. 

Dr.  Pendleton  had  lH*en  a  studont  from  his  (»arliost  recollection. 
Having  n»ceiv<Kl  his  primary  education  in  the*  Hul)seription  8chcK)ls  of 
Virginia,  he  was  subsequently  pn^pa red  for  collegi*  in  a  classical  acad- 
emy, and  at  the  jvge  of  10  was  (Min)lled  as  a  student  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Here  he  completed  an  elective  course  of  (classical, 
scientific,  philosophical,  and  law  studies.  In  tin*  year  ISK)  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  same  year  was  married  to  Livinia  M., 
a  gifted  daughter  of  Alexander  Camplx*!!.  Soon  aft<'r  he  was  invit«Kl 
to  assist  in  the  €*stablishment  of  H(»thany  Collejxt*,  and  tlie  l>est  years 
of  his  life  were  afterwards  d(*v<»ted  to  its  welfare. 

Although  he  ha<l  never  studied  any  particular  syst<Mn  of  theology, 
yet  he  soon  iwcepted  the  simple  tent^ts  of  the  Disciples  and  s<M)n  Ix^eauie 
known  as  a  gifted  speaker  and  writer.  While  connected  with  the  col- 
lege, he  always  took  an  activi*  int4»rest  in  the*  jK)litical  affairs  of  the 
country  and  was  ever  ready  to  use  his  infhience  in  tin*  interest  of  the 
party  which  he  favortnl.  In  IS^o  he  was  a  candidate  for  memln^rship 
in  the  Virginia  const ituticmal  convention  and  tive  yeai-s  lat4»r  wiis  the 
candidate  of  the  Whig  party  for  Congress.  In  1S71  he  was  cho.sen  as 
a  senat4)rial  repn»s4»ntative  t^)  the  West  Virginia  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  as  a  tribute  to  his  lahoi-s  in  se<*nring  a  satisfactory  sys- 
tem of  free  sclnnds  at  the  eh)s<»  of  the  convention  was  ap]>ointcMl  by 
Governor  Jacobs  to  the  position  of  Stat*'  snperintcn<lent  to  till  the 
unexpinxl  term  of  Charles  S.  Lewis,  who  ha<l  iMM'n  ma<le  a  circuit 
judgi».  In  lS7r>  he  was  nomiinit<Ml  ami  eh^cted  State  suiH'rintendeut, 
and  <luring  the  years  he  was  in  office  the*  free  schools  of  the  State  were 
can^fuUy  managed.  During  his  political  <*are4»r  he  still  inaintaiufMl 
his  connection  with  the  college,  and  at  its  end  resuuie^l  his  regular 
work.  The  institution  in  the  meantime  coutinucMl  toscMid  out  gnulu- 
ates  each  year  who  wen*  well  cijuipiMMl  f<»r  tlu*  active  duties  of  life, 
and  al)Out  the  usual  numl»er  of  students  were  always  in  attendan<?e. 

A  few  years  ago,  wishing  to  retire  from  active  <Mlu(*ational  work, 
Dr.  W.  II.  WtMilery  was  apiK>inted  president,  and  <luring  his  bri<»f 
career  the  inen»ase  in  att4»ndan<»e  was  almost  unpre<*e«leiit<Ml. 

Dr.  W<K)lery  ha4l  lNH*ome  a  student  at    Bethany  in   IS7.'{  and  had 
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taken  Hii  unusual  interest  in  the  college  work.  Ho  completed  the 
inini8terial  couree  in  1876  and  was  soon  afterwards  called  to  take  charge 
of  the  Disciples  Chun*h  at  Pompey,  N.  Y.  Here  he  achieved  markcnl 
saccesH  as  a  preacher  and  not  long  afterwards  was  called  to  the  church 
at  Hopedale,  Ohio.  In  1879  he  was  caPed  to  Somerset,  Pa.,  where, 
after  delivering  an  oration  on  oar  Federal  Union,  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  an  orator  of  great  ability.  On  account  of  his  popularity  both  as 
a  8i)eaker  and  scholar  he  was  elected  in  1882  to  the  chair  of  Latin  and 
Hebrew  in  Bethany  College,  and  in  1885,  in  the  absence  of  President 
Pendleton,  was  made  chairman  of  the  faculty.  In  1887  he  was  chosen 
president,  and  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  until  his  death,  which 
oecuntHl  in  1S89.  During  the  two  years  of  his  presidency  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  college  was  increased  150  per  cent  and  the  number 
of  stu<lents  nearly  doubled.  Dr.  Woolery  was  a  careful  manager,  an 
excelh^nt  scholar,  a  gifted  speaker,  and  a  bom  teacher.  In  his  death 
the  institution  and  the  church  suffered  a  heavy  loss,  and  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  find  the  proper  man  to  act  as  his  successor. 

Such  a  man,  however,  was  found,  and  Rev.  A.  Mcl^ean,  of  Cincin- 
nati, entered  upon  the  disc*harge  of  his  duties  as  president  in  the  lat- 
ter iiHri  of  1889.  He  graduated  from  the  college  in  1874,  and  in  a 
wtM»k  after  graduation  went  to  Mount  Healthy,  Ohio,  where  he  took 
chargf*  of  the  Disciples'  Chun*h.  In  1882  he  was  elected  t*orre8pond- 
ing  s4H*n'tar>'  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary'  Society,  and  con- 
tinue<l  t4>  act  with  marke^l  ability  in  that  capacity  until  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  i*ollege. 

During  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  many  other  prominent  men 
have  taken  part  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  the  names  of  Rich- 
ardson, I»os,  Dolbear,  Kemper,  and  many  others  are  held  in  affec- 
tionate remembran(*e  by  the  multitude  of  students  who  have  attended 
Bethany.  Many  of  theses  instructors  were  afterwards  called  to  larger 
fields  <»f  lalM»r,  others  worked  many  years  with  patience  in  the  profes- 
sion they  had  chosen,  but  all  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  inati- 
tution,  and  the  8(*holarHhip,  the  effort,  the  self-denial,  and  the  work 
of  no  one  should  lie  forgotten. 

HTTDKKTB  AlfD  OEAIM7ATB. 

During  the  year  lH55-5«>  155  students  were  enrolled,  this  being  the 
largest  attendance  in  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  college.  Dar- 
ing fh«*  y<^r  1862-^)3,  in  consequen(*e  of  the  civil  war,  only  33  studenta 
wen*  f*nn>ne<l.  During  w^venteen  years  in  the  histor}*  of  the  college 
tlie  attenilan<*«'  had  fallen  lielow  100,  and  during  the  remaining  thirty- 
two  y«*arH  it  liad  lit^en  alxive  that  numlier.  The  total  number  of  gmd- 
uat4«»i  to  the  i«nd  of  the  yi^r  1889  was  684,  being  an  average  of  14  for 
eai*h  y(»ar  in  th«*  hiHt4)r3'  of  the  colle^.  During  the  first  thirty-seven 
yearn  only  male  Htudf*nti4  wfn*  aiimitted,  then  i*ioe<lu(*ation  was  estab- 
lishfNl,  Hud  since  then  both  sexes  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the 
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histitiition.  For  the  better  HO(*omni(Mlatioii  of  the  feniHlo  s^iident^, 
the  former  resiuence  of  President  Pendloton  has  n»(H»!itly  l)eon  pur- 
chased. In  addition  to  the  hontH^  the  purchase'  in(*lud(Hl  14  hvtvh  of 
int>nnd,  and  the  entire  property  will  Ik*  used  exchmively  for  the  bentv 
fit  of  the  ladieH  in  the  inHtitution. 

The  endowment  fund  of  X\w  colU^^e  at  prowMit  amounts  to  about 
$75,000,  but  ia  bein^  rapidly  increawMl.  The  income  is  larjrely  derivinl 
from  the  fees  of  the  studenti^,  the  tuition  \h'v  session  Inmu^  $40.  Min- 
iaters*  sons  and  indigent  and  pious  youn^  men  wlio  desire  to  iH'eimre 
for  the  ministry  are  admitt«Ml  on  ])ayment  of  oiH^-lialf  \hr  regular  tui- 
tion rates. 

PRf^^KNT   ( nu » AN IZ ATK  )N . 

The  eollejfo  has  four  separate rourscs:  Tlie  classiral,  s<M<'nti!ie,  min- 
isterial, and  ladies,  etmferrin*;,  n^spoctivoly,  tin*  <irjj:nM'sof  liarhelorof 
arts,  ba<*helor  of  sciences,  lm<'lielor  of  Icttci-s,  and  ha<*liclor  of  philos- 
ophy. 

The  classical  course  cm])ra<'cs  the  foll<»win^  srh(M)ls: 

(1)  8chiM>l  of  sacn^I  liistory  and  moral  |*hilt>snpliy. 

(2)  SeluHd  of  the  (»rcek  lan;ruairc. 

(•))  8<'ho<d  of  the  Latin  lan;^Mia;^e  and  literature. 

(4)  ScIkniI  of  mathematics  and  a^troiiom\. 

(5)  S<*h(N)l  of  natunil  science. 

(fi)  S<*luK)l  of  mental  and  political  philosopliy  and  Ix^lles  lettres. 

In  the  S(*ientilic  ^•our^4•  a  sdiool  of  iinMleru  laiijxuatres  takes  the 
place  of  tin*  s<*h(M>ls  of  tlie  (vreek  and  ij^itin  lan^iiap'sof  tin*  chissi<'al 
course. 

Tlie  ministerial  coui*se  ♦•mi»races  tin*  sjiiim'  schools  as  tlie  (*lassical 
cours4\  with  the  addition  of  a  sch<M)l  n\'  saere<i  literature. 

In  the  hulies  coui*se  tlie  sjime  sclionls  art*  embraced  as  in  tlieclassi- 
<lll,  with  the  e\(*eption  tliat  tin*  scIkmiI  nt*  modern  lan^ua^tvs  takes  the 
place  of  the  s<*h(N)l  of  tin*  (in-fk  lanirna^*'. 

A  siNM*ial  course  in  en^ineerin^r  is  als4)  prnvidiMJ,  for  wliieli  a  certifi- 
cate is  pven. 

A  student  may^radinite  in  anysch(M>l  singly.  To  obtain  thede^n»e 
of  ^raduat<*  in  any  scIhm)!,  it  isre<|uired  of  every  eandi<late:  (1)  Tlmt 
he  shall  have  Imhmi  a  student  of  H<*thany  Collep*  at  least  one  session, 
and  shall  have  studie<l  in  the  colle;re  the  eiitin*  senior  year  (»f  the 
Achocd;  (2)  that  within  one  month  from  the  iN'^innin^  of  the  sf^ssion, 
he  shall  have  ma<le  known  to  the  proff*ssorof  the  schtNn  his  inti^ntiiui 
of  iCHMluatin^;  (.'i)  that  he  stand  a  satisfactory  examination  on  all 
the  pres4*rilNMl  studies  of  the  sch<N)l.  lie  shall  then  In*  entitliMl  to  a 
certifleati*  of  ^nuluation  fn*e,  signed  by  the  pn^sident  iind   pn»ft*ssor. 

To  nH»<MVe  the  deffn*e  of  lNicheK)r  of  arts,  lia<*helor  of  sciences, 
bMeheh>rf»f  letters  and  lMichi*lorof  phihisophy,  the  cantlidate  must 
have  Knuluated  and  received  his  certillcatcs  in  the  m^vend  schools 
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embraced  in  the  respective  courses.     He  mast  also  ha\e  faith  fully 
observed  all  the  other  lawH  and  rej^ulations  of  the  college. 

The  master^a  degree  in  course, — In  order  to  obtain  the  regulftr 
deicreeof  master  of  arts,  the  following  conditions  are  recfuired:  (1) 
The  attainment  of  thedc^greeof  Imchelor  in  the  course;  (2)  the  actual 
attendance  in  the  college  thereafter  for  one  sessiou  and  the  Nt  iidy  of 
three  elective  studies,  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  faculty;  (3)  an  approver!  examination  of  selei^ted  studies. 
A  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  for  the  diploma. 

Honorary  masier^s  degree. — A  bachelor  of  three  years'  Htan<Hng  in 
any  one  of  the  courses  may  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  master  in 
that  course;  provided  he  shall  in  the  inter\'al  have  maintained  an 
exemplar>'  character,  and  pursued  studies  relating  to  the  degree. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  these  various  degrees  has  l>een 
enlarged  from  year  to  year,  and  thorough  instruction  in  the  various 
subjects  has  been  afforded.  Education  has  not  been  considered 
merely  as  the  training  and  discipline  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but 
the  development  of  the  moral  and  religious  faculties  of  the  students 
has  also  been  provided  for,  and  the  formation  of  chanu^ter  has  ever 
been  reganled  as  of  paramount  impc»rtance. 

THE  WORK  OP  THE  OOLLBOE. 

In  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  Bethany  C'ollege  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  educational  development  of  this  and  other 
States.  Having  a  healthful  location  with  pleasant  surroundings,  a 
distinguishes!  corps  of  instructors,  commodious  buildings,  t*abinetA, 
libraries,  apparatus,  and  societies,  and  the  other  necessar>'  appurte- 
nances of  a  successful  institution,  her  graduates  have  gone  out  well 
equipped  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  many  of  them  have  taken 
high  rank  in  the  professions  they  have  chosen.  The  dominating  influ- 
ences have  always  been  in  favor  of  the*  ministry.  Of  nearly  700  grad- 
uates the  majority  have  entered  the  ministr>'.  In  other  callings  they 
have  also  made  themselves  known« 


Chapter  VI. 


DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
WEST   VIRGINIA  COLLECJK. 

About  the  time  tho  initiatory  strps  wm*  Ikmii^  takrii  by  Ww  loji:isla- 
turo  of  \Vo8t  Virpnia  towanl  tho  <»stjil»lislirn«'nt  of  an  institution 
which  8hou Id  stnnd  at  tin*  h(*a<l  of  tlio  ])u1)li<*-s4'hool  syst^Mn  of  the 
Statie,  tho  citizeus  of  Taylor  arul  ad.joininjr  c'ountics,  frrlinj;  thr  neinl 
of  lH;tti»r  (Hhieational  faciliti<\s  in  their  midst,  ^'oncluded  to  estab- 
lish a  college  of  their  own,  and  for  this  purpose  sul)seriptions  in  the 
fonii  of  8t4K»k  wert»  takcMi.  A  sit4»  was  ol)tairH'd  upon  a  lx»autiful 
plateau  near  Fiemington.  in  the  midst  of  one  of  tlu^  richest  farminjr 
and  jfrazinj;:  districts  in  tin*  State,  and  a  company  wasor^anizi^^l  und<»r 
the  tith*  of  '*The  West  Vir;rinia  C<dh'j;e  Corporation/'  A  buihling 
was  HO<m  iN'gun,  1»ut,  the  subscriptions  not  comin<;  in  as  rapidly  as 
had  lMH»n  expected,  tin*  funds  were  soon  exhausted,  ami  the  building 
wan  not  yet  eomiileted. 

AlM>ut  tins  time  it  was  learned  that  the  Fre<'will  Uaptists  of  Ohio 
aiul  the  West  desired  to  invest  about  ft'J,(MMi  iti  a  s<*ho4»l.  and  as  this 
aiiMiunt  would  <*omplete  the  buildin;:  it  was  a;ri'eed  t4)  S4>li4'it  their  aid 
in  the  w«irk  which  ha<l  alr<'a4lv  biM-n  un4i4*rtak4*n. 

Tliis  s(»li<Mtati<Hi  was  fav4»rablv  nMM'iv4M|  l)v  th«*  4h*n4)miinition  in 
question,  ami  afti^r  ear4*ful  C4»nsid4>rati4m  th4>  t'olhtwinir  pr4)|N»sition 
waH  presiMittMJ  t4»  the  sto4*kh4d4l4'rs  4)f  iii«»  4M)llri:»': 

Fl.KMIN«.I«»N.  J'lnniirt/  /.  tSf.S. 
To  thv  HtiH'khohfrrs,  i  ^^ .  nf  Wrst   \'irniin'n  (  'nlltnr. 

Okntlkmkn:  Having'  ln'^-n  n*<in4*st«Ml  tn  stati'  tin-  4"oin!itions  u\t*tu  wliich  thi* 
Fri*«*will  liiijitiNtH  iiiiil  th4'ir  fri('n4lH  will  nnil4Ttak4'  th4>  cniiiplctinii  of  tin*  buiMin^ 
nnd  4'MtabliHhiiii*nt  4if  the  M'htMtl.  v:v  Im'K  Wvi*  to  pn*st'nt  tin*  fulhtwin^:  Wt* 
will  )OianmtiN>  th<>  C4»mpl«'tinn  of  <'nouKh  of  the  ImiMinK  to  oim*ii  th4' M'hiMil  the 
rominK  fall  and  will  finish  the  hniMinfc  hh  fant  at  least  tlHTeafter  hm  it  may  l)e 
OM^ed  for  the  tM'tMtninuMhition  of  the  MfhiKiI  on  the  followintc  con4liti(»ns.  vix:  (1) 
That  the  inttn»K**m«>nt  i»f  the  Hch<N>l  In*  insuretl  to  the  Fn*<>will  Kaptist  4leiioininH- 
tiim  by  the  Kuarunt4*e  that  tW4>-thir4lH4»f  the  direet4»rs  4>r  tniHteen  ^ihall  I»ean4l  (*oii- 
tinne  to  lie  iiiemlierM  of  the  Miid  4lenominHti4m:  (*J)  that  thi*  present  m*h4>l»rHhip 
liKhtH  lie  waive<l.  with  the  nnflerstaiulin^.  Iniwever.  that  if  at  any  tini4<  liensifttT 
tho  ]i1an  4»f  Heh(»larship  endownifiit  shall  1m*  a4l4i]it4'(1  the  pn*s4*nt  st4Nk  shall  U* 
included  the  name  tt8  uiiy  other.     In  c]is«*  thi^  proiHiiiiti4)n  is  uci^'pteil  wt*  for  oar- 
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selves  indiTidnally  and  for  the  said  Freewill  Baptist  denomination  will  at  onoe 
subscribe  $2,000  of  stock  and  will  immediately  take  active  measures  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building. 

ALYUf   D.  WlIXIAJfS. 

David  Powkll. 
Hecurities: 

W.  H.  Shields, 

SiLAH  P.  Bailey. 

ThiH  |>n>iMmition  wh8  accepted  by  the  Htockholders  at  a  meeting  held 
April  25,  1868,  and  in  July  following  the  necessary  measures  for  car- 
ryin^c  out  the  contra4*t  were  passed. 

The  first  term  of  school  Ix^gan  in  November,  1868,  with  Rev.  A.  D. 
Williams  president.  Miss  Ellen  D.  Ham  preceptress,  and  John  W. 
liailey  tut4)r.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  students  were  reported  in 
the  second  circular  sent  out,  and  the  institution  seems  to  have  had  a 
stmng  hold  uixin  public  confidence  and  respect.  President  Williams 
resigned  in  June,  1870,  and  Prof.  W.  Ck)lgrove  was  elected  as  his  su(*- 
cessor.  During  the  ten  years  following  Professor  Colgrove  had  charge 
of  the  school,  and  during  that  period  was  assisted  by  a  numlier  of 
experien(*ed  educators.  Having  resigned  in  March,  1880,  Rev.  I). 
Powell  was  elected  agent  and  manager,  and  Prof.  O.  G.  Augir  became 
the  principal.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded. by  Prof.  H.  N.  Ogden  two 
years  later.  W.  E.  Joliffe  succeeded  Professor  Ogden,  and  in  1887 
R4»v.  T.  E.  Pe<len  was  elected  president  for  five  years.  The  catalogue 
for  1887  gave  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  who  attended  after  Professor 
Joliffe  t<Mik  charge,  a  period  of  about  five  years,  and  the  total  number 
was  120.  During  1888  67  students  were  in  attendance,  and  during 
1880  the  number  was  55.  In  addition  to  the  regular  collegiate  cH)urse 
then*  is  a  preparatory'  course  and  also  an  English  and  normal  course. 
The  s(*hool  continues  under  the  control  of  the  Freewill  liaptist 
dentimination,  but  students  select  their  own  places  for  attending 
churc*h.  Ikith  sexes  are  admitted,  and  coeducation  is  said  by  the 
nuinagers  to  lie  c*ondueive  to  purity,  n^finement,  and  the  highest  cul- 
tun*  attainable*.  In  mlditton  to  the  work  of  instruction,  the  leading 
objiH*t  of  the  pn*sent  president  is  to  increase  the  endowment^  and 
thereby  plac*<*  the  institution  upon  a  permanent  liasis.  During  the 
past  y«*ar  impn>vements  have  b<*en  nuwle  and  all  the  interests  of  the 
college  have  lieen  greatly  advance<l.  I*resident  Peden,  in  connection 
with  his  elass-nM>m  work,  e<lits  the  Central  Freewill  Baptist,  in 
whirh  |Ni|K*r  every  month  i*onsiderable  spa(*e  is  devoted  to  the  college. 
He  also  cNinducts  the  Fre4*will  liaptist  ser\iees  in  the  college  chapel 
every  Sunday,  lioth  morning  and  evening. 

During  the  twenty-two  years  of  its  existence  West  Virginia  College 
haM  aide<l  materially  in  ailvancing  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  now  hope<l  that  its  endowment  will  be  so  increased 
that  its  good  work  may  be  long  continued,  and  that  its  prosperity 
may  become  permanent. 
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re^nilHtioiiH  an»  olinerved  as  are  found  in  every  well  re^rnlat^nl  ChriH- 
tian  home.  There  have  fcone  out  from  the  school  54  ^raduateH,  and 
many  otheni  have  attended  who  have  not  taken  the  full  course. 
During  the  seiMion  of  1888-89  VA)  students  were  enrolled. 

In  the  course  of  study  there  are  four  departments,  primary,  prt^ 
paratory,  colleiciAte,  and  ornamental.  In  the  collegiate  deimrtment 
there  are  two  courses,  the  classical  and  the  En|>:lish.  In  the  primary 
and  pn*paratory  deiMKments  l)eKinners  and  those  who  art^  slightly 
advanoe<l  are  taken,  and  these  are  prefiared  to  enter  ui>on  the  higher 
studies  of  the  f*ollegiate  department.  The  ornamental  deimrtmcnt 
provides  for  iiuit ruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music  and  in  art. 
The  cost  to  boarding  pupils  for  tuition  and  board  is  $200  jN^r  year. 
Although  the  institution  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  l^ptist  denomi- 
nation, no  impn)|ier  influence  is  used  to  interfere  with  the  religious 
belief  of  any  who  Inn^me  its  pupils.  Under  the  wise  management  of 
Pn*sident  Harris  and  Vice-President  Powell  a  season  of  pros|)erity  is 
expected. 

WEST  VIROINIA    NORMAL  AND  CLASSICAL  ACADEMY. 

This  institution  is  situated  at  Buckhannon  in  Upshur  County,  and 
was  i*stHblished  in  1882.  It  is  owned  by  the  Church  of  the  Unit^nl 
Brethn*n  in  Christ.  It  is  managed  by  a  boanl  of  trustet^s  elected  by 
the  Parkersburg  c*ouference  of  that  church.  Although  the  school  is 
nominally  under  church  control,  it  has  always  been  the  aim  of  its 
management  t4i  make  it  nonsectariau. 

The  sc*hool  property  i*on8ists  of  5  acres  of  land,  a  sulistantial  two- 
story  brick  building,  and  a  supply  of  furniture  and  apiiaratus  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  a  school  of  this  grade.  This  property  is  estimatiHl  to 
be  worth  $20,000.  Kev.  Z.  Warner,  I>.  D.,  Rev.  C.  Hall,  I*rof.  J.  (). 
Stevens,  Levi  IxHinanl,  Dr.  G.  A.  Newlon,  C.  F.  Uidgeway,  and  others 
wen*  instrumental  in  founding  the  s(*hiMil.  The  principals  to  date 
have  lieen:  J.  O.  Stevens,  L.  F.  John,  W.  8.  Reese,  W.  O.  Fries,  and 
W.  ().  Mills.  Mrs.  Sue  B.  Hall  has  ha4l  charge  of  the  musical  defiart^ 
ment  and  F.  T.  Sexton  of  the  comuiercial  defiartment.  Rev.  C.  Hall 
is  the  pn*sent  agent  and  treasurer  of  the  institution.  At  present  an 
i^amest  effort  is  InMng  nmde  to  provide  an  endowment  fund. 

Both  st^xes  an*  a4lmitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  school,  and  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  Mudy  an*  pn»vided:  Classical,  scientific,  teachers*, 
musical,  and  coromen*ial.  During  1883-84  the  number  of  students 
in  attendance  was  83;  1884>85, 11:2;  1885-84i,  122;  1880-87,113;  1887-88, 
127;  IHKH-K!!,  ]:;8.  llie  total  numtier  of  graduates  to  date  in  the  lit- 
erary  deimrtment  is  24;  in  the  musical  department,  5,  and  in  thecom- 
men'ial  «leimrtment,  18,  making  a  total  of  47.  The  benefieial  effects 
of  th«*  m*hool  upon  the  sch(N»lsof  Ufishur  County  have  lM*en  most  pro- 
noun<*4Nl.  This  is  liut  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  higher 
4*4lucatioiuil  institutions  an*  ueceHsar>'  to  the  proper  development  of 
th«*  fn*e-si*hooi  system. 
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Wnr  VIBOINIA  COmrBBBNCB  BKMINABT. 

Although  the  Methodist  Bpiaoopal  Church  has  over  50,000  memberR 
in  West  Virginia,  hitherto  no  school  of  high  grade  lias  been  directly 
under  its  control.  About  thirteen  years  ago  Rev.  Dr.  Fullerton,  Rev. 
John  W.  Reger,  Dr.  A.  J.  Lyda,  and  others  began  to  labor  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  in  the  year  1889  an  organisation 
was  eflFeoted. 

Forty-three  acres  of  land  having  been  secured  at  Buckhannon,  in 
Upaliur  County,  a  building  was  begun,  and  when  completed  it  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  educational  structures  in  the  State.  The  cost  will 
be  about  $40,000,  and  of  this  amount  about  one-half  has  been  raised 
by  subscription,  and  the  payment  of  the  remainder  will  be  provided 
for  hf  the  conference. 

The  board  of  control  cHinsists  of  eight  ministf^rs  and  eight  laymen. 
Ite  officers  are:  Ju<lge  Samuel  WckmIs,  of  Philippi,  president;  Hon. 
B.  F.  Martin,  of  Grafton,  treaHun>)r,  and  Rev.  E.  II.  Orwin,  of  Hart- 
ford, secretary.  The  institution  will  \h^  hupimiHxhI  by  the  fees  of 
the  students,  subscriptions  from  variouH  Hourees,  and  by  collections 
taken  yearly  in  the  various  ehun*hes.  A(*H<lemical  and  theological 
eoowes  of  study  will  be  providinl  and  l>oth  sexes  will  lye  admitted. 

SALEM   ACADEMY. 

This  sc^hool  was  first  oi)ened  in  the  spring  of  1881),  with  Rev.  M.  L. 
Mazson  as  prineiiml;  Rev.  .1.  L.  Huffman,  ac'tin^  prineiiml,  and  three 
other  teachers.  At  the  present  then«  an^  six  tea<*hers  and  two  lec- 
turers. Ninety-four  students  an'  enrollcHl.  The  nmuaKf'ment  of  the 
schoel  Is  under  the  control  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  denomination, 
but  representatives  of  other  denominations  are  members  of  the  iKNird 
of  control.  No  sectarian  distinctions  are  nm<le  and  the  privileges  of 
the  institution  are  open  to  students  of  any  denomination. 

Three  c*ounM>sof  study  are  oflTeriKl — ancient  classical  course,  modem 
classical  course,  and  teac*hers*  course.  The  an<*ient  classical  course 
embraces  all  the  studies  of  the  preimratory  and  <*o]legiate  departments 
except  those  in  the  modem  languages.  This  course'  leads  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  the  modern  classical  course  German  and 
French  take  the  place  of  Greek,  and  this  course*  leads  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  letters.  The  teachers*  course  is  intended  to  prepare 
students  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  school  has  no  endowment,  but  depends  u|ion  the  tuition  fees 
and  gifla  fsom  Its  friends  for  support.  A  large  building,  containing 
a  chapel  and  commodious  recitation  rooms,  has  been  erected. 
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Chapter  VII. 

MISCELLANEOUS   INSTITUTIONS. 


LIN8LY   INSTITUTKJ 

N<mh  LIiihIv  whm  bom  in  Branfonl,  Conn.,  Fobruary  '.»,  177*J.  IIik 
family  wjia  of  EngliHh  d(?«eent,  his  earliest  aneeHtor  in  thi.s  country, 
John  LinHly,  having  emigrated  from  the  vicinity  of  I/ondon  and  Met- 
tled in  New  Haven  in  1644.  Having  prepared  for  college  under  Hev. 
Dr.  Todd,  the  subject  of  our  Bketch  waH  admitteil  to  Yale  in  ITiU  and 
wan  graduated  four  yearn  later.  After  graduating,  he  taught  s<rluMil 
at  Featherafield  until  he  wan  offered  a  tutorship  in  Willianm  College, 
which  he  accepted.  He,  however,  did  not  n^tain  tluH  inisition  long, 
aa  he  waa  numlienMl  among  the  tutors  at  Yale  during  the  (*ollego  year 
1794-!*5.  He  then  studied  law  at  the  Litchfield  I^w  S<*Ihm)1  under 
Tapping  Reeve,  and  in  due  course  of  time  was  admittinl  to  the  bar. 

After  completing  his  studies  he  remove<l  to  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
in  1797  or  1798,  whert»  he  remained  two  years  and  then  removed  to 
Whecding,  where  hedie<l  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  in  the  year  IS14. 
He  was  burieil  in  Mount  Wood  C^emeter}*,  when*  now  stands  a  plain 
marble  slmft,  In^aring  the  inscription: 

N<iah  Linnly. 

A  uative  of  Connectiriit. 

TIm*  fimnder  of  the  Lanea«lerian  Acailemy. 

Th<>  friend  of  yooth  and  the  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Linsly  is  des(*ril)e<l  as  a  man  of  fine  pn^sence,  ext namely  par- 
ticular in  his  dress  and  very  dignified  in  his  manner.  He  was  scru- 
pulously honest  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  and  pn^ferred 
nith*»r  the  tith*  of  an  hou<*t(t  lawyer  to  that  of  a  rich  one  whom*  wealth 
hail  lieen  obtaine<l  by  quc^stionable  means.  In  ixiliti(*s  he  was  a  Fed- 
eralist, and  in  the  year  iM^fon*  his  d(*ath  seems  to  have  lM*en  afflicted 
with  what  he  <*alle<l  the  *'  political  itch,**  for  he  was  a  candidate  for 
CVingreas,  but  was  def(*ated  by  a  few  votes.  He  was  at  all  timen  a 
firm  bidiever  in  e<lucational  pn>gress,  and  at  his  death  be<|ueathed 


'  Th«*  data  for  thf»  foIlowinK  artick*  have  been  obCahied  principally  from  a  paper 
printr«l  in  1^79  by  Mtes  J.  B.  Wilnon  in  the  Went  Virginia  J«mmal  of  EiltKmtlim, 
and  fn»tn  ncitrR  fuminhtd  by  Col.  H.  B.  Hnhlianl.  who  wan  »  pnpil  in  the  school 
whrti  th«*  LafM-aaterian  system  of  teaching  wan  in  roinie. 
Si 
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$3,000  to  YhIo  CoUop:©.  ThiH  Hiiiount  was  aft^rwanls  incroasi'd  by  his 
nephew,  and  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Noah  and  Jared  Linsly  fund, 
devoted  to  the  Yale  library. 

In  his  will  provision  was  nnide  for  the  esUiblishnient  and  main- 
tenance in  Wheeling  of  a  school  to  \h*  conducted  on  what  is  known  us 
the  Ijancasterian  system,  to  Ih»  fn»e  to  such  white  children  as  the 
trustees  might  d(HMn  worthy.  Saunud  Spriggs  and  Noah  ZaiH»  were 
named  jus  the  executoi's  of  the  will,  and  after  Linsly's  <h»ath  they 
applicHl  to  the  Virginia  legislatun*  foi  a  charter  for  the  school.  This 
was  gran t4Hi  in  1S14.  and  a  lot  was  purchasi»<l  in  Wlieeling  on  the  line 
of  alley  11,  lH»twe(»n  Marki»t  aiul  Chapline  strei»ts.  A  lirick  school 
building,  X\  by  (Wi  fi»i»t,  -  stories  in  height,  was  soon  <'rected. 

llie  buihling  Inking  <»onipleted,  tlie  work  of  instruction  in  the  school 
was  iH'gun.  The  teacher  was  paid  8UX>  a  <[uart<'r  from  tli<'  fund  and 
was  alio  well  the  tuition  fi»es,  which  aniount<Ml  {o  ^\  p<'r  <[iiarter  for 
each  paying  pupil  enn)lhMl.  He  was  nMiuinMl  to  instruct  Thm*  of  charge 
such  iMM)r  childn»n  as  tlie  trustees  <leenuMl  wortliy.  The  amount 
hUowimI  fn)m  thi*  fun<l  was  aft«'rwards  in<*reascd  to  *!.')(►  per  <iuarter. 
The  desin*  to  1h»  iMlucati'd  seventy-live  yeai*s  ago  was  not  so  gr(»at  jus 
at  pn»8<*iit,  and  in  conse<iuenc«*  tlie  sdiool  was  not  at  lirst  prosiM'rous. 
Every  yejir  or  two  a  <*hange  was  made  in  tlie  teaching  force.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  Lancasterian   svstcin  was  abandone<l   and   more 

ft 

modern  methods  of  instriU'tion  introdiKMMl.     After  maiiv  vi'jirs  the 

ft        « 

8CluM>l  building  wjis  sol<l,  and  the  materials  are  sai<l  to  have  brought 
only  ♦l.'Jt).  As  th«»  town  grew  the  lot  In'camc  more  valuable,  and  it, 
too,  was  disjMJsed  of.  In  1  s.")S  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  KotT  jind  Kif- 
te<*nth  stnH»ts  wjus  purchas(M|  an<l  the  present  buiMing  crecte<l.  This 
l)uihling  is  locjittMl  in  ji  <lesirjible  part  <»f  the  city,  is  »»f  Inick,  is  large 
and  ccmim<Mlious,  jiutl  three  stories  in  height.  It  is  locat^'d  opposite 
the  building  forim»rly  use<l  as  the  Stat<'  capitol  ami  is  within  easy  dis- 
tane<*  of  tlie  business  pjirt  of  the  <'ity. 

'Hie  numlN'r  of  teju'hers  who  have  iM'cn  cn;ragc<l  in  the  Liiusly  Insti- 
tute during  tin*  three-(iujirt4»rs  of  a  century  of  it^  ««\i>t«'iHM'  is  V(»ry 
Ijirge.  Among  the  ujimesto  1m»  found  on  the  rc<-onl>  arc  tlios4»  of  John 
F.  Tenis,  Djinicl  Unidlcy,  Ah»xanth»r  .Mayer,  Thomas  I.  L«m»s,  James 
W.  McHurnic,  Kev.  John  W.  Scott,  I).  I).  (aft<M*waixls  president  of 
Washington  College*  jind  also  vice-pn»sid(»nt  of  \Vt»st  Virginia  I'nivcr- 
sity),  John  C\  llervey  (jifterwanls  suiMM'inttMidt^nt  of  \VlnM»ling 
Heh(Kds),  Jjinu^  Pjiidl,  c^sij.,  Rev.  R.  V.  Dislge,  I).  I).,  I.  F.  Jones,  es<|., 
and  K.  Klakely. 

In  1S75,  John  M.  Birch,  afterwanls  United  Stat4»s  consul  at  Nagji- 
saki,  Jaimn,  wjis  chos^Mi  princiiNil,  jind  with  his  election  a  new  era 
in  the  life  of  the  seh<s>l  amy  l)e  said  to  Imve  )M*gun.  Pnif(*Ksor  Hirch 
was  a  gra^luate  of  Wjishington  Jind  Jefferson  College,  and  in  jMldition 
to  being  a  thonmgh  S(*holar  wjis  eudowisl  with  thos4»  so4*ial  qualities 
which  are  .so  esJKMitial  to  the  succeMsful  tejichcr.     Under  his  wise  nuin- 
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iH:«»iiu*nt  tlu*  scluiol  gre^i  and  prusiiered,  and  the  foUciwing  year  John 
L.  Diekey,  A.  M.,  and  Charlen  F.  Clark,  A.  H.,  were  asmK'iaUHi  with 
thi*  princiiml  in  the  work  of  inHtruetion.  The  enroUuKMit  of  Ntii(h*ntM 
was  now  a)M>ut  1(X>,  and  the  school  held  a  prominent  position  anionic 
the  e<lueational  institutions  of  the  State.  In  18s<),  Dr.  Diekey  having 
m^veretl  his  i*onn<H*tion  with  the  school  to  enira^e  in  the  pra<*ti<H«of 
nuMlieine,  R.  C.  Dalzell,  A.  M.,  an  exiN^rieneed  instnietor  and  gnal- 
uat4*  of  PriiKH^on  College,  was  appointe<l  in  his  place.  During:  the 
summer  of  1S81  Professor  Bin*h  resigmnl  to  accept  the  HU|M*rinten<l- 
eney  of  the  Whtnding  public  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  Profess<ir 
Clark  resifipied  to  take  a  course  in  medicine.  Scmhi  aft«*r  tho  iNtard  of 
trust<H.*H  eliH'tiHl  A.  K.  Whitehill,  Ph.  D.,  a  ^raduati*  of  Princt^ton 
ioUeps  to  the  vacant  principalship,  and  he  in  turn  api)oint4Hl  W.  H. 
I^wrt^mv  to  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resij^nation  of  Pnifessor 
ilark.  Thre<'  years  later  Professor  Dalzell  resi|rn<Hl  to  en^a^*  in  l>ank- 
injc,  Hnd  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  elec*tion  of  K.  D.  Haines,  who 
for  several  years  liad  l>e<*n  the  successful  principal  of  tlu»  Moundsvilie 
ttHMliMl  Schools.  At  the  meeting  of  the  boartl  of  n«gents  of  the  West 
Virginia  University  in  June,  1885,  Professor  Whitehill  was  eleet^Ml  to 
the  chair  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  that  institution,  and  n^signiHl 
the  princiiNilship  of  the  Liiisly  Institute.  J.  C.  Orr  was  chtmen  as  his 
succ*«*ssor.  Maj.  J.  M.  I^*e  associateil  himself  with  Prof  lessor  Orr  in 
the  management  of  the  sc^hool,  and  two  years  later  resignetl  to  ac*cH'pt 
the  su|)erinteiidency  of  the  IluntingUm  schools.  His  placi*  was 
fille<l  by  the  ele<*tion  of  John  II.  Roeiner,  A.  H.,  and  on  the  resignation 
of  Pnifessor  Orr  not  long  afterwards  Professor  lioemer  was  made 
prin<*iiial.  The  school  is  at  present  conducted  as  an  English,  elassicaly 
and  S4*ientific  sch^iol  for  lM)ys  and  young  men,  and  excellent  facilities 
are  oflfered  for  thonmgh  and  systematic  work. 

THE   hAN<*AHTERlAN   SYSTEM   OP  TRAlillNU. 

In  ifinniH-tion  with  the  for<»going  history*  of  the  Linsly  Institut4»,  a 
brief  df*s<*ript ion  of  the  I^neasterian  system  of  tea<*hing  nmy  1m*  found 
to  In*  of  int4*n»st.  The  mcMleni  system  of  obje<*t  t<*aching,  it  is 
elainuMl,  is  thi*  outgn>wth  of  the  I^ncasterian  system,  and  obj<H*t 
teai'hing  is  now  nH*ogniz4Ml  as  a  most  dt^irable  methcMl  for  improving 
the  voiithful  mind.  The  I^neasti^rian  svstem  is  said  to  have  Inn^n 
originatiMl  alMiut  a  <*entur>*  ago  by  Dr.  lielU  a  Scotchman,  who,  having 
eharg«*  of  the  «*<lu(*ation  of  the  orphans  of  British  soldiers  in  Ma^lras, 
found  th«*  HyHt4»m  so  suc*«*«*ssful  that  he  sulise<j[Uently  introdu(*t*d  it 
into  Kngland.  from  which  it  spread  to  the  Unit^Hl  States.  It  waa 
fonnerly  ralh^l  the  Mailras  system,  but  me<«ting  with  an  (*nthu8ia8tie 
ailviM*at4*  in  J<»tw«ph  I^ncaster,  the  system  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  I«an«*ast4*rian. 

Till*  following  graphir  d«*m*ription  of  the  system  is  fnmi  the  pen  of 
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Col.  H.  B.  Ilubltanl,  who  w»s  a  pupil  of  tho  Linsly  In8titnt^  whon  the 
Luncasterian  Hystem  wan  in  vogiio: 

It  has  heen  traggeflted  to  the  writer,  who  leamtMl  his  A  B  C*h  while  tracing 
them  in  the  sand  in  the  sand  Itozes  at  the  Lancasterian  Academy,  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  peculiar  iueth(Ml  of  teai^hing,  as  well  uh  the  cruelties  inflicted  in  the 
way  of  punishments  by  the  masters,  would  be  of  interest  to  the  present  g(»neration. 
and  stir  up  memories  in  the  minds  of  gray-l)eanls,  »11  of  which  would  not  \w> 
unpleasant,  though  the  cruel  punishments  to  which  tlu»y  w«»re  subjecteil  will  min- 
gle with  the  pleasant  memories  of  others,  that  will  bring  a  fliiHh  of  ang(*r  to  lie 
followtsl  by  a  hearty  *'  thank  (hn\  "  that  the  <lay  of  sucli  hearth'ssnciHs  has  iNisse<l 
forever.  We  slmll  endeavor  to  <les<*rilH»  t)ie  sc1i<k>1  lis  we  wm'  it  now  in  m(*mory. 
Though  fifty  years  and  mt>n'  have  thrown  th»*ir  sbjulows  ov«*r  s<jme  of  the  minor 
points,  yet  the  Hjilient  ernes  n*inaiu  fn»sb  and  distinct  as  when  we  sprang  from  the 
door  with  a  wh<M)p  <m  the  dismissiil  at  noon  or  «»v(»ning  of  t]w  s<*liool. 

The  room  was  hirgt*  and  airy.  U»ini;  alxnit  4-i  by  i\(\  f<'<»t.  wit)i  g<MMl  height  of 
walls,  nejirly  ont^half  of  wlii<-b  was  in;wU»  up  of  windows.  An  aisle  G  f*H*t  wide 
skirttMl  the  walls,  excej)ting  at  a  platform  window  on  the  t'ast«Tn  side,  tm  which 
was  the  seat  of  jis  great  a  tyrant  as  cvrr  disgrju'tsl  (f<Ml's  fartli.  In  front  of  this 
platform  wiis  a  cross-aisle  cxti'ndin^  to  the  main  «*ntran('c  opiMisiti*.  The  dcHks 
and  liencht»s  wen*  arrangfil  i>arallt»l  to  tin*  shorter  way  of  tin*  r<M>ni.  and  fxti'ndinl 
from  aisle  to  aisle  without  any  int«'rnnMliat««  passa;;^.  tlu'  lH«ncbi*s  lM*ing  Hlltnl 
from  thi' ends.  At  dos**  intiTvals  ]>la<klM«inls  U  ft'ot  stpian*  wtTt*  ]iliu'(>d  along 
the  walls,  in  front  of  wliirli  s»«niicircl»'s  wm'  strurk  witli  chalk  on  tin  Hoor  for 
the  ohiSH  to  t.w  wh*»n  calltMl  to  n'citc. 

The  n^iding  b'ss4>ns.  wliicb  w»*n'  all  from  tho  Old  Testament  S<Tij)tun»s,  wen* 
printi^l  and  i>«iste<l  on  Itoanls  1  1  by  is  inches  in  sizt*.  ea<')i  Ixtiird  at  the  up]K'r  cml 
having  a  hole  with  a  string  in  it  by  wliirli  to  susiH'nd  it  to  a  nail  in  the  blacklNianl. 
Each  chuss  had  a  commandant,  styled  a  monitor,  whose  bnsin<\ss  it  was  to  kt^ep 
onler  in  the  chLss  and  instnut  it.  ( )n  t»ne  end  of  <'a<h  d«'sk  was  a  telegniph  >^ith 
signals.  Thes«»  telegrajdis  w»Te  ro«ls  n  inclies  in  dianu*t<T  and  n  f»H»t  long,  sur- 
niounttMl  with  a  paint«Ml  hexagonal  bbn-k.  the  nwls  running  fn'«'ly  in  h<>lt»s  in  the 
desk  in  which  tliey  were  ins«'rt«'<l.  ( )n  the  j>latfonn  and  on  either  sid«'  of  the 
mast4*r  w}is  a  monitor's  desk  an<l  nnmitor.  oiu*  of  whom  was  styb'^l  monitor  of 
ord«*r,  th«»  otlnT  m(»nitor  of  n-adinv^.  Kaili  t»f  tlie  monitors  was  ]>rovid«Ml  with  a 
t«d«»grjiphic  in««trnment  and  whistle.  Tlie  monit«»r  <»f  each  class  act»Ml  as  a  signal 
oiM«nitor  f«»r  hi**  station  and  took  his  cue  fr«»m  tli»»  monitor  on  tlie  ]»Iatform.  At  a 
signal  of  th*>  whistle  for  att#*ntion  from  th«'  monitor.  s;iy  at'  rea<ling.  ejM'h  cbisH 
monitor  tunnel  bi.M  niirnal  to  corresiN>nd  to  the  si^nial  >*lio\vn  on  the  ])latform  and 
giivt»ni«*<l  hims»»lf  jwcordingly.  If  the  si;;nal  was  for  readint:.  ♦•iudi  monitor 
fonju*<l  his  cliuvs  and  movinl  {*»  his  station  at  tlie  bl;i<-kl»o;ird.  the  class  t«MMng  tlu' 
chiilk  niiirk.  and  the  monit<»r  within  th*'  circl**  fiu-ing  the  class.  At  a  signal  from 
the  whistle  eiM'h  monitor  wlu'ideil  and  t4N>k  up  a  iM>int<>r  «>r  long  wimmIoh  riwl  and 
phic^Hl  itH  end  on  the  tirst  word  of  the  b^sMon.  At  a  s««<"ond  signal  th«'  head  lioy  or 
girl  of  the  class  ('omm«*nc(*<l  to  reail  ab>ud.  and  :im  «*very  cbiss  was  n'iMling  a  dif- 
ferent lesson  it  t<Mik  pr(*tty  g<MMl  lungs  t4»  nijisk  tlie  nois4*  made  by  the  mljmvnt 
cliMses.  s(»  as  t4»  emible  the  monit4»rs  to  h«*ar  th**ir  own  readers. 

At  eai'h  end  of  tin*  ntom  and  fonning  tlie  tirst  n>w  of  Itenches  Wf>re  tb«>  Hand 
iMizes.  Tlies»»  wi«n'  shall(»w.  thtnigh  «if  c«»nvenient  width,  and  c<intaine4l  enough 
of  sand  t4>  nmk*'  a  laytT  a  (|uart4*r  <if  an  inch  in  tliicknew.  In  fr«»nt  of  tht*He  and 
alktve  the  h«Ni4ls  of  the  ]mpils  in  the  next  ri»w  of  lM*nch«*s  and  HUpiM>rt4*<l  on  ]MiHts 
werelsNirds  u]Min  which  were  ]Niint<*<l  the  letters  of  th4*alphaU>t.  also  the  numerals, 
and  thes4*  tlie  U»ginners  (*4ipif««l.  nmking  the  clianu'tern  with  their  fing4>n<  in  the 
sand. 
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All  fltndyinK  was  done  at  will,  but  mostly  alond,  and  to  an  nninterestod  world 
would  havf*  U**m  a  perfect  Babel,  but  each  soon  learned  t<>  heed  no  voice  bnt  his 
own  and  to  pnwecnte  hisstndies  qnite  as  well  as  if  no  others  were  8tnd3ring  around 
him.  The  peimliar  feature  consisted  in  the  advanced  scholars  acting  as  teachers. 
the  master  teaching  (inly  those  adrancM^  scholars  who  were  not  acting  as  tc^achers 
or  monitors. 

The  instruments  of  torture  were  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  plan  of  teac^hing. 
bnt  belongiMl  t4>  the  times  rather  than  to  the  system,  and  cMmsiste<l  of  the  ch>w* 
hide,  fermlH.  and  c*at  and  rattan.  Refractory  pupils  wen*  also  recininMl  t4i  siis- 
tain  Wftghts  in  the  hand  with  the  arm  eztendml,  stand  on  one  foot,  liend  down 
and  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body  on  one  foot  and  one  hand,  holding  up  the 
other  f«iot  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  hand.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  exti«nt 
to  whii*h  punishment  was  carried  the  writer  will  state  that  when  a  lad  less  than 
13  years  t>ld  he  was  struck  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  with  his  fingers  lieiit  liack 
untU  th«*  masti*r  ha«l  touched  his  wrist,  75  strokes  with  a  ferrule  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thirk.  1  k  inches  wide,  and  32  inches  long,  35  of  the  strokes  lieing  laid  on  with 
all  the  stn*ngth  of  the  strong  man  exasperated  by  passion,  and  the  other  50  licks 
were  not  love  taps,  and  he  has  also  seen  others  more  severely  punished.  Home 
after  having  bei*n  punished  with  the  ferrule  or  cat  were  subjectail  to  the  indignity 
of  having  Ui  wear  dunce  caps  and  bells,  and  march  round  and  round  the  si*hool 
with  a  following  of  bojrs  with  girls*  sunbonnets  on  their  heads,  hooting  them  as 
they  marched. 

WHRRUKCI   PRMALR  (X>LLBGB. 

TliiM  institution  was  ineor(M>raUHl  in  1848  under  the  title  of  Wheel- 
ing Feninle  Seininar>'.  A<*iH>nling  to  the  H€*i  of  in<?or|X)ration  th<* 
AflfnirM  of  the  inntitution  were  to  lie  inanage<l  by  a  IkmuxI  of  nine  troH- 
t4H»«,  who  wen*  to  \n*  elected  annuAlly,  and  who  ha<l  iK>wer  to  fill 
va(*anc*ieH  eaumnl  by  d«^th  or  resignation.  At  a  nie<^ting  of  the  tniA- 
teeH  Mart'h  7,  1H48,  M.  Nebion  waa  choeen  chairman;  George  S. 
Thorn |iHon,  mM^n-tary,  and  Rol)ert  McCoy,  treasurer.  Several  sites 
for  a  iMiilding  were  (*onHidered,  and  after  due  delil)eration  the  present 
loc^ation  waa  agn^Ml  upon.  Eight  lots  were  purchase^!,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  liuilding  waH  noon  begun. 

S<*hool  was  oi>en<Ml  in  Nov<»ml)er,  1850,  with  Rev.  D.  \V.  Telfonl, 
of  Marietta,  as  princiiial.  Mrs.  Telford,  Mias  Eliza  Dimnison,  and 
Miss  Fran4*iH  L.  Harding  were  the  assistants.  The  Mchool  prospered 
from  the  lM»ginning,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1851  IKi  pupils 
were  ennilliMl,  and  114  during  the  second.  On  Febniary  5,  1853,  Rev. 
Mr.  Telfonl  n»sigtHM|,  and  was  su<'ceede<l  !>y  Miss  Sophronia  B.  Thomp- 
son, who  e<»nduete<1  the  s<*hool  until  July,  1850.  In  August  of  that 
year  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Hannah  was  made  principal,  and  continued  at  the 
hi*a4l  until  1H(;5. 

After  the  civil  war  the  Institution  was  heavily  in  debt,  although  a 
giMnl  H4*li4Mil  ba4|  Inmmi  taught  each  year,  and  the  graduation  of  classes 
ha4l  taken  p!ai*«*  without  interruption.  It  was  d(*termineil  to  sell,  pay 
the  lialiilities,  nM»rganiz<»  and  begin  anew.  A  joint  stock  company 
was  foruMHl,  a  new  <«harter  olitaintnl,  and  \Vhi»eling  Female  College 
was  organiziHl.     A  lioanl  of  13  truHt4H«s  was  chusiMi,  Mr.  Chester  D. 
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Ilabbanl  bein^  the  only  one  who  had  Herved  on  the  first  lK)Hr(l  organ- 
ized seventeen  yearn  l>efore. 

Prof.  Lafayette  C.  LoomiH,  of  WaHhin^n,  D.  C,  wan  engaged  as 
president,  with  Misses  J ennnette  Scott,  Maria  I>.  Ilalsted,  and  Mary 
Williams  as  assistants.  Professor  I/ooniis  resigned  in  18<>8,  and  was 
8Ucee<Hled  by  Miss  S.  L.  Stilson,  who  resigncnl  in  1870.  Rev.  William 
II.  Morton  wtis  then  plac*<Hl  in  charge,  and  conchu^ted  a  large  and 
flourishing  8ehcM>l  to  the  year  1876.  lie  was  succetHliMl  by  Miss 
Amanda  Taylor,  of  Haltinions  who  remainoil  at  the  IicjmI  of  the  insti- 
tution fourte<»n  years.  From  1885  until  1887  Prof.  Jain«»s  A.  Hn)wn, 
of  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  was  president,  and  lie  was  siUMH^'deii  by  li4^v.  Dr. 
H.  R.  Hlaiwlell,  of  Paris,  Ky. 

Thus  it  will  Ik»  s(»en  that  for  forty  years  tlu»  people  of  Wheeling 
8Upport<Hl  a  flrst-elass  institution  of  learning  for  their  daughters.  It 
has  had  many  trials,  but,  su])port4Ml  by  stauneh  fri<Mids,  it  eontinueil 
on  its  way,  always  su<*eessful  in  niaintaiiiiiig  a  hiirh  standanl  of 
literary  and  moral  eultun^  Two  hundriHl  ami  sixty  young  la<lies 
wen^  gra<luated,  and  th(*s(»  a?*i»  found  iu  <'M*rv  lionorablr  and  useful 
walk  of  lifi*. 

LKWISHIKCJ    KKMALK    INSTni'TK. 

The  I-Ktwi.sburg  Aea<b^my,  now  th(»  Lc^wisburg  Female  lnstitut4',  was 
found(Ml  alnnit  th(»  year  ISIO.  The  re<*ords  of  tlu*  sch<H)l  are  very 
in(*ompleti%  but  the  following  jMM-sons  serviMl  at  difTorent  times  as 
prineiiMils  and  teaehei's,  viz:  K(»v.  .lohii  M<'Klh«'nney,  I).  1).,  Uev. 
Alex  Curry,  L.  (4.  Hell,  John  SjMMts,  Francis  l)uttt»n,  Dr.  R.  II. 
Henry,  N.  H.  Seabn)ok,  R<»v.  John  St«»el«s  Alb(»rt  Pis'ii-son,  Miss  Pear- 
sim,  Thomas  Hrown  with  two  assistants,  R.  T.  W.  l)ukt»  with  his  two 
sisters,  Rev.  P.  M.  Custin,  Rev.  I.  i\  Ibin,  Walt<T('.  Pn\stoii. 

The  s<»hcH>l  was  pn)bably  tin'  most  jjoptilar  au<l  j)rospt»rous  under 
the  administrations  of  Rev.  John  MeKlhrnnev  an<l  Rrv.  Thomas 
Brown.  Thes«' teachers,  iu  conse<iuen<M»  of  thoir  estal>lished  reputa- 
tions as  iHlurat(U*s,  wen*  able  to  draw  la?'g«*  nuiiib«'rs  of  students  from 
the  neighlMirhcHKl  of  tin*  s4*1h»oI  as  well  as  fn)m  a  distaiH'e.  Young 
men  were  in  attendanee  from  tiuu*  to  tiuu*  who  aft<>rwanls  lNM*ame 
not-e<l  in  tho  various  pn»fessiou.s. 

The  aicademy  with  its  iM^autiful  lot  was,  in  tlu»  year  187«»,  by  Ws 
iM'ting  iNMinl  of  trustcM»s,  diMMbMl  to  the  corfNiration  known  as  the 
I^ewisburg  Fenuih*  Institute.  The  sann*  yeair  a  handsome  thnn^-.story 
brick  building  was  add^nl.  Thf«  s<*hool  has  since  Im^cu  contntllcMl  )>y 
said  c*oriN>nition  and  conducte<l  by  the  following  principals,  viz,  Mrs. 
Tipping,  thnM'  years;  Rev.  D.  B.  Ewing,  D.  1).,  tlire** years;  R4*v.  M.  L. 
Lacy,  D.  D.,  live  years. 

In  1HH7  the  pn*.s4»nt  princiimU  Mr.  C.  K.  Young,  was  plactnl  in  ehargt*, 
and  he  is  assistisl  ]»y  comiH»tent  t4»a<'herM  in  tlie  literary,  musical,  and 
art  deiiartments.     Profcfls<ir  Young  was  formerly  a  distinguislHMl  stu- 
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dent  of  the  University  of  Viiyinin,  then  princii^al  of  a  cIahsIcaI  whooi 
at  Staunton,  Va.,  and  afterwartis  for  nion*  than  ten  years  princiiMl  of 
the  Garth  Female  Institute  at  Paris,  Ky.  Under  his  manap^ment  the* 
Female  Institute  of  I^wisburg  is  in  a  flourishing?  c*ondition,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  has  lKH»n  increased,  and  the  Ciiurse  of  study  has  Inm^u 
extended.  The  schcMil  system  is  in  vofrue  in  the  institution,  and 
diplomas  are  awanU*<l  seimrately  totheK^uluates  in  em*h  deimrtniont. 
Lewisburg,  the  site  of  the  sc'hool,  is  in  Gre«»nbrier  County,  1»  niih»s 
from  the  White  Sulphur  Springes,  and  is  in  one  of  the  most  )K»autifu1 
and  healthful  sections  of  the  State.  The  institution  is  l<M*at4Ml  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  and  has  a  building  well  adapt^nl  to  cKlucational 
purp<ises. 

8HRLTON  COLLBOB. 

This  school  is  located  at  St.  AllMins,  in  Kanawha  County.  It  was 
establisheil  in  1872  under  the  name  of  Coalsmouth  High  Scho<i].  In 
1878  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Shelton  Ck)llegi\  It  was 
owned  and  (*ontrolled  by  the  Baptist  denomination  of  the  State  until 
1883.  It  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  joint  st4M?k  company,  of  whicli 
it  is  now  the  prop<»rty. 

The  property  of  the  institution  consists  of  5  ac^res  of  land  and  a 
three-stor}'  brick  building,  (*ontaining  lecture-n>oms  and  rooms  for 
studentA,  and  was  formerly  valued  at  $12,000.  The  effort  made  in 
1873  and  years  following  to  endow  the  school  faile^l,  principally  on 
account  of  the  financial  distress  of  the  periisl.  The  school  oontinutHi 
its  sessions  until  1883  under  the  auspices  of  the  l^ptists  of  the  State, 
but  stu<lents  belonging  to  other  denominations  were  also  in  attend- 
ance. Since  that  time  it  has  lieen  maintaintnl  by  private  effort.  The 
numlM*rof  students  has  never  lieen  large,  but  gO(Ml  work  was  done  for 
several  years,  and  many  of  its  students  an*  now  filling  important  posi- 
tions in  West  Virginia  as  well  as  in  other  States. 

Though  the  institution  was  in<*orporated  as  a  college  and  the  inten- 
tion was  to  make  it  the  leading  collegf*  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
State,  it  never  attainc<l  a  higher  gracle  than  that  of  a  gcMid  acailemy. 
Prof.  P.  H.  R4*ynolds,  now  t>f  the  State  University,  ha<i  (*harge  of  it 
as  princtiml  until  it  (*eas<iMl  to  lie  the  property  of  the  liaptist  <ienomi- 
nation.  Sinc<*  tluit  time  it  has  lieen  managed  by  differ<*nt  persons. 
In  1885  Rev.  liaylus  C^a^le  was  the  prinHpal,  an<l  he  was  su<*<*eed(Ml  a 
year  later  by  W.  ii.  Miller,  who  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 
During  1887  *V2  studc^nts  were  in  attendam*e,  and  this  number  increased 
to  70  during  1888.  The  numlH*r  for  I881»  was  still  greater.  The  prin- 
c  pal  has  tw<»  assistants,  and  both  male  and  female  pupils  are  admit- 
te<l.  In  a4ldition  to  the  r<irular  English  and  classical  c*our8(«  of  the 
higher  M*h(Mils,  a  C4>unie  in  music  and  a  special  normal  course  an* 
given  during  the  last  term  of  the  seiision.  The  institution  is  now  free 
from  debt.  Is  well  nuiiiaged,  and  is  steailily  growing  in  popular  Cavur. 
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STEPHENSON   FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  is  l(x»at«<i  at  Cha^losto\^^l,  in  Jefforson  County.  It 
was  establishcH]  al>out  nine  years  a^o,  and  was  hx^att'd  on  Mount 
Parvo,  an  eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  Aft4*r  a  sue- 
oessful  course  of  two  years  in  this  h>(*ation,  a  building  was  er(»ettMi  for 
the  pur^Kises  of  the  seh(H)l  on  a  lot  hecpH^athed  for  tliis  i>ur{N>se  by 
John  Stephenson,  and  in  lionor  of  liim  tlie  name  wa^s  eliaii^cnl  from 
Mount  Parvo  Institute  to  St<»phenson  lM»male  St^miimry.  The  build- 
infc  is  of  ]>riek,  three  stori(\s  liijrh,  and  is  w(»ll  adapl^Ml  to  th(^  wants  of 
the  institution.  Th(»  various  rooms  ar<'  <'omf(»rtal»l<'  and  attractive, 
and  an*  eajiable  of  accommodating  alH>iit  so  pupils.  This  buil<lin^  is 
owne<i  by  a  joint  stock  company,  and  is  rcntotl  Ijy  liir  prineipal. 

Tlie  s(^h(M>l  has  no  en<h)wm('iit  an<l  <i('p<>n<ls  upon  tiic  tuition  fees 
forsupiN>rt.  It  is  not  (h'nominationai  in  tlu'  sonsc  of  b<Mn^  under 
e(H.desiast ical  <*ontrol,  or  of  hiMu^r  patronizctl  chi^'fly  by  oin*  d(»nomi- 
nation.  Thi^  prin<*ipal,  lH)NV('ver,  must  in  a<-c(»r<ian<-«'  witli  tlic  terms 
of  the  iHMjuest  of  th<»  lot  bo  I'onncctiMl  with  tin*  l*n*sbyt4*rian  Church. 
In  establishing  the  school  it  was  \\\v  drsi^n  of  its  promoters  to  furnish 
a  Christian  school  of  hi^ii  charactn  whifh  would  furnish  t<»  its  pupils 
ever>'  possible  advantage 

Tlu»  first  y(»ar  the  numlMM-  t>f  pupils  was  alM)ut  .^».  This  nundM^r 
has  fcrown  j^rcat^M-  with  each  su<MMM'din;r  year,  and  during  the  Si»ssion 
of  18hS-S!»  7t>  were  enr<»lle<l. 

Rev.  C  N.  CamplMdl  is  tin*  prin<'ipal  of  th«'  school,  and  in  the  vari- 
ous dei)artm(Mits  he  is  assist<Ml  byei^ht  (•om|)etcnt  instructors.  Th(»re 
an*  thriH*  deiMirtments  t)f  stuily,the  [»rimary,  interme<liat4',  and  senior, 
and  ea4*h  <h»partmt»nt  is  subdivi^hMl  into  as  many  <'lasses  as  an*  desir- 
able. C'oiii'scs  of  study  are  arran;r<*d  in  mathematics,  belit^s  li»ttres, 
si.Mence,  art,  lan^ua^e,  and  philosophy,  an<l  each  course  o<M'U]>ies  for 
its  eom]>h*ten(*ss  as  much  tim<>  as  its  r<*latiM'  imi)ortan<'<>  <lemands. 
A  diplonui  is  ^iven  at  graduation,  whieh  in<iicat<>s  the  sjitisfa<*tory 
completion  of  all  of  the  courses.  As  in  most  tVmah*  s«'minaries  instru<*- 
lion  in  music  and  art  is  well  pn»\i<le<l  fur,  and  that  |)ei*s<'Vi»riii^  and 
can»ful  pnK'tice  is  insist<Hl  tijMUi,  without  uhirh,  in  these  branches, 
tlu*re  <*an  Im»  no  satisfa<'tory  prt»;;ress.  The  institution  is  now  enjoy- 
ing a  full  me^isun*  of  pros]>4M'ity. 

(JKEKNBKIKU  SEMINARY. 

Alderson,  the  site  of  the  a)N»ve-nanuHl  s<*h(N>l,  is  situat^nl  in  (Green- 
brier and  MonnN*  munties,  on  the  line  of  the  ('hesiiiN*akc  and  Ohio 
Kailway.  It  was  lon^  n*pinUMl  as  a  suitable  hN*ation  for  a  sch(N)l  of 
hi^h  frnule,  and  efforts  wen*  made  at  difTen^nt  times  Xu  establish  such 
an  institution.  Rev.  II.  R.  Uiinl,  of  the  Pn*sbyterian  denomination, 
Ii4*v.  Mr.  Hawkins,  (»f  the  MethcHlist,  and  Rev.  W.  (*adc,  of  the  Hai>- 
tiMt,  madf*  suc4'<*ssive  efforts  towanl  the  establishnu*nl  of  a  si'IkmiI  in 
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the  t4>wn,  hut  after  Uhorin^  for  a  time,  the  work  whm  relu<*tHiitly 
Hbaiiclone<l. 

In  theHprinf^of  1SH5,  Prof.  B.  E.  (Tooele  determined  to  make  another 
trial  in  a  different  lo(*ation,  and  having  erected  a  building  in  North 
Aldersim,  in  Greenbrier  County,  in  Septemtor  of  the  above-named 
year,  a  wIhmiI  for  Iwth  Hexes  waa  opened.  Profee^ior  Goode  had  lieen 
e<lueate<l  at  Hampden  Sidney  College  and  at  Union  Theologic'al  S^mu- 
inary,  and  waH  thoroughly  qualifieii  for  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 
Under  hln  careful  management  the  enterpriae  waa  a  huch^omm  from  the 
beginning,  and  soon  won  the  patronage  and  <H>ntiden(*e  of  the 
community. 

The  first  year  the  fac*ulty  included  Miaa  H.  G.  Gouldman,  \iu\y 
prineiiml  and  assistant  in  the  literar>'  de|mrtment ;  Miss  Ia^uh  l)e<*|>- 
kin,  instructor  in  music,  and  Miss  I^u  Foster,  instructor  in  art. 
Them»  instructors  were  proficient  in  their  several  departments,  and 
the  schotil  ofM'ned  under  favorable  aaspi<*es.  During  the  first  four 
sensions  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendan(*e  was  about  .M), 
but  during  the  si'ssion  of  IHIK)  an  int4i^lle<aual  awakening  in  the  c^un- 
mnnity  seisms  to  have  oocuntHi,  and  the  numln^r  of  students  was 
largely  incn^ase^l.  During  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  76  pupils 
enteriMl  the  s(*hool. 

The  <*ourse  of  study  embraces  two  departments,  the  collegiate  and 
prei)arat4iry.  To  gnwluate,  the  student  must  be  well  versed  in  the 
usual  H<»minary  course,  and  must  l)e  of  gocMl  moral  character.  The 
present  faculty  consists  of  five  instroctons  Prof.  H.  K.  G<KMle  being 
the  princifwl.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  boarding  department  the 
building  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  12  rooms.  An 
application  has  n*c(*ntly  been  nuule  for  a  charter,  under  which  the 
soofie  of  the  work  will  b«*  extended. 

i'RIVATB  S<^HCM)LS   IK   WHRRIJNG. 

In  aildition  to  the  private  s<*h(M»ls  in  Wheeling,  which  have  been 
dt*scrilMNi  clM*when>  in  this  work,  a  numlN*r  of  others  have  been  from 
time  to  time  su(r<*essfully  (HUiducted.  In  the  yi^r  1H59  Messrs. 
Willis  and  llenr>'  Ilanling  conducted!  a  school  for  young  men  in  the 
old  AtheuHMim  building.  In  this  school  the  branches  which  are  now  ^ 
taught  in  the  high  m'hools  were  tAUght,  and  the  attendance  was 
usually  alM»ut  lUi  The  school  was  organized  about  1H56,  and  wasdis- 
coutinuiHl  at  the  U^inning  of  the  civil  war. 

Miss  J.  B.  Wilson  taught  for  a  numlier  of  years  a  school  in  which 
many  of  the  childn»n  of  the  best  families  of  Wheeling  were  educated. 
She  usually  had  an  assistant  teai*her,  who  taught  the  common 
branches,  and  ahio  one  who  taught  music  and  painting.  In  1883,  in 
onler  to  engage  in  business.  Miss  Wilson  sold  her  intereiit  in  the 
sch«M>l  to  Mrs.  W<mm1,  who  renmined  in  chargi^  until  I8Hi{,  when  she 
was  f«u«*c««e<lc«i  by  Miss  Annie  S.  Puran.     This  lady  has  been  very 
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mooenfnl  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  has  more  than 
donUed  the  attendance.  The  school  is  a  boaidlng  and  day  school, 
and  the  last  catalogue  shows  an  enrollment  of  86.  In  addition  to  the 
prinelpal  there  are  ten  assistant  teachers.  The  course  of  study  is 
included  under  four  heads — ^juvenile,  preparatory,  intermediate,  and 
ocdlsKiate.  To  he  entitled  to  a  diploma  as  a  full  graduate  the  pupil 
moat  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  English  course,  the  Ijatin 
oonrae,  and  one  modem  language. 

The  North  Main  Street  school  for  boys  and  girls  was  established  in 
September,  1889,  by  Miss  M.  H.  Hurt',  and  hiikh*  tlioii  has  lH3en  suc- 
eeasfully  conductcMl. 

WHEELING   BUSINESS  (MU.LRORS. 

By  reference  to  the  files  of  the  Wheeling  Int^'UiKoiicor  the  following 
facts  in  reference  to  business  coUe^o  work  in  Wheeling  have  been 
aaoertained: 

P.  Duff,  in  September,  1S<55,  ostaYiHshcMl  a  hmnch  s(*hool,  but  con- 
tinned  it  only  a  yoar  or  two.  In  February,  ISIM),  David  I^ice  opened 
In  Union  Hall  '^I^ee^s  Commortnal  ( ■ollop*/'  but  it  schmus  to  have  been 
an  unsuccessful  exp<»rimeut,  for  aft4*r  tho  first  annoiinoement  there  is 
nothing  reeonleil.  I.  I.  HitcliccK'k  oimmknI  a  (*oninierc*ial  school  on 
September  27,  18<>2,  and  c*alliHl  it  the  WhiH^ling  l^iisin(»H.s  School.  The 
name  was  afterwards  elianf^iMi  to  the  \Vc»st  Virginia  Business  Collego. 
In  July,  1806,  W.  Prj'or  lx*came  the  pniprietor,  but  continued  the 
■dhool  only  a  short  time.  In  conn<H*tion  with  the  Calliolic  Academy, 
in  September,  18G5,  St.  Vincent's  Classical  and  Merc^intilc  College  was 
established  and  conducted  with  mo<lerate  succ*ess  for  three  or  four 
years. 

In  January,  1860,  James  A.  Mit<*hell  and  Joseph  Creasey  establishetl 
in  the  rooms  lately  occupicMl  by  W.  Pryor  the  \Vh<H»ling  Commercial 
Ciollege,  but  in  July  Mr.  Cn»as4»y  lNK*ani<'  the  soU*  proprietor.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  Mr.  Blakely  was  taken  in  as  asnociate  proprietor,  an 
actual  business  department  wuh  ]uI<1<mI,  and  tin*  name  was  changed  to 
Wheeling  Actual  Business  Colleg«*. 

Another  school,  called  the  National  Uusint^s  ColU^ge,  was  oiiencMl 
August  1,  1867,  in  Union  Hall,  by  Hitchcot^k  and  Dow.  The  Wheel- 
ing Actual  and  National  Business  colleges  continueil  perhaiw  for  two 
years.  In  the  year  1869  or  1870  Samuel  I.  McCoy  either  purchasiHl 
one  of  the  above-named  schoohi  or  opened  a  new  one,  and  is  said  t4i 
have  conducted  it  until  the  spring  of  1872.  The  following  J  une  \V.  \V. 
Kaitin  established  a  school,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1873,  sold  one-half 
interest  to  Prof.  J.  M.  Frasher.  With  the  latter  gentleman*s  cimnei*. 
Hon  with  thhi  school  a  new  era  in  business  education  in  Wheeling 
be  said  to  have  begun,  and  a  permanent  institution  was  soon 
blished. 

Whan  Professor  Frasher  first  assumed  the  management  of  the 
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8ch(K)U  the  yearly  attendHnoe  was  aliout  <>0  8tndent«,  and  with  tho  aid 
of  one  other  t4^a4»her  he  taught  them  lKK)k keeping:,  (»orresiM)ii<lenc-e, 
writing?,  arithmetie,  and  8pelUn|(.  A  few  years  later  other  Enj^lish 
braneh(»8  and  eommereial  law  were  added  to  the  course.  In  ISH)  the 
collej^  was  inovtHl  from  the  liinit<e<i  quarti^rs  it  ha<l  previously  oceu- 
pied  in  M<*I^in*s  Idoek  to  the  new  and  (>omino<lious  P<M>ple's  Hank 
building,  i»orner  Main  and  Twelfth  streets,  oo<nipyinfj:  tlie  whoU»  upi>er 
stor>',  with  all  nuxlern  eonvenien<*eH,  ineludini^  ailditional  new  furni- 
ture and  fixtun's.  A  i^omplete  actual  business  deimrtment  was  then 
estalilishiMl,  thus  pvini;  eommereial  students  the  advantai^e  of  prac- 
tice in  Imnkin^and  office  work,  lliere  was  a  inarkcHl  increaH<*  in  the 
attendants*  and  the  faculty  was  proportionately  increased. 

During  the  winter  of  1877-78  there  was  given  hy  prominent  men  of 
the  city  a  c^mrse  of  free  lectures  which  tended  greatly  to  {wpulari?^ 
the  school.  In  1882,  to  supply  a  demand  for  instruction  in  more  of 
the  common  English  branches  and  for  thorough  preparation  for  thos<« 
who  were  not  <|ualified  to  enter  the  commercial  department,  a  sc*h<M>l 
of  English  was  established. 

In  18h:{,  in  onier  to  keep  the  reputation  of  the  college  at  the  front, 
an  entirely  new  bookkeeping  and  actual  business  course  wasadoptini. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  shorthand  and  tyiiewriting  department 
was  t«stal)lished,  including  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  giving  a 
c«>mplete  amanuensis  or  reportorial  course. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  and  for  the  last 
two  years  a  marker!  increase  in  the  attendance,  the  enrollment  for 
each  year  l>eing  over  34N)  students.  The  unprecedented  prosperity  of 
the  institution  is  accounted  for  only  by  its  superior  facilities,  the 
completeni'ss  of  its  courses,  the  popularity  of  the  faculty,  and  the 
masterly  management  of  Professfir  Frasher.  The  rooms  now  occu- 
pied are  entirely  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students, 
and  steps  an*  l)eing  taken  to  secure  more  commodious  quartt^rs. 

Prof.  J.  .M.  Frasher,  the  principal  of  the  colleges  is  a  native  of 
Fayette  C'«»unty,  Pa.  He  was  iKirn  near  Uniontown,  in  that  State, 
January  14,  18:i/»,  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  21 
enteriMl  Madison  College  in  (^astern  Ohio,  and  laU^r  c*ommenced  a 
care#*r  «>f  tt»a(*hing  which  he  has  followed  for  a  period  of  over  thirty 
years.  During  this  time  he  has  taught  In  schools  of  all  grades 
situate^l  in  various  States  (»f  the  Union. 

Having  be<*ome  not4Ml  as  a  iienman,  in  1805  he  turned  his  attention 
t4>  teaching  in  busin«*ss  colleges,  and  has  taught  in  Imlianapolis,  Ind., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  Troy,  N.  Y. 
From  the  last-named  place,  after  spending  four  years  with  the  Bryant 
and  Stratt4m  i'ollege  of  that  city,  in  1H73  he  moved  to  Wheeling, 
when*  he  assumes!  the  responsibility  of  associate  proprietor  of  what 
was  tlifu  callinl  the  National  Husim^ss  C*4>lleg(\  At  the  end  of  two 
yearn  he  lMM*ame  sole  pn»priet4>r,  and  through  his  untiring  efforts  has 
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built  up  a  hii'^t*  tin<l  Huc<*e8sful  h(*Ihh>1.  The  IVninairH  Gazette*  of 
DeceiiilM^r,  188(>,  KiRMikinir  of  him  as  a  i>e!iiiiaii,  sayH:  ''ProfosHor 
Frasher  in  one  of  the  '  whe<»l  horaoH'  of  the  profe^snioii,  aii<l  has  well 
eanuHl  all  the  i-eputation  and  prt>H]M'rity  he  enjoyH.  He  ih  one  <if  the 
men  wh<»  have  made  their  impri^H  on  the  penmanship  of  the  times, 
and  he  is  noted  for  the  excellent  result^s  ohtaintMl  from  his  work,  vet 
a  man  whosi'  mcMlesty  impids  him  to  avoid  rather  than  siH^k  notoriety.'' 

ADDITIONAL   I'lUVATK   SCHOOLS. 

Tn  iwhlition  to  the  private  sehools  already  nuMitionod,  others  have 
from  time  to  time  iN'en  establisluMl  in  llie  State.  From  some  of  thes<^ 
whieh  are  still  in  exi.st4»nee  no  reports  hav<»  l»een  n»eeiv(Ml,  while  the 
riKJonls  of  othei's  are  frajrm«'ntary  an<l  ineoniplet<>.  The  Charlestiiwn 
Mah»  Aeademy,  of  whieh  K<lniund  \i.  Taylor  is  the  present  prinei|uil, 
was  fii'st  o|H*ned  for  stndents  in  171*/),  and  a  <'liarter  was  obtained  two 
vears  Iat4»r.  Tlu*  seh<M)l  is  now  eondiieted  as  a  elassieal  aea<lt»niv, 
and  during  the  year  lssr»-S7  had  -  instrtietors  and  L'J  pupils. 

The  Si'jjnin  ('olle^iat«»  Institute  was  op(»n<'d  in  Wlu^elin;:  in  lsr>S, 
with  Miss  Paiiliiu*  II.  Se^iiin  as  prin<'ipal.  The  sehool  has  lia<lasue- 
eessful  existence,  an<l  thre(>  years  ap>  th(>  total  nninlMT  of  pupils 
was  70. 

The  Parkershurj:  Seminary  was  e.stahlishe<|  in  1S7*J,  althonj^h  a 
charter  was  not  obtained  until  iss:t.  T\w  sehool  is  n(»nse<*tarian,  and 
is  in  charjje  of  Mrs.  II.  L.  Fi<'hl. 

Miss  Annie  M.  RutTin'r  opt^ntMl  a  s<*hool  in  Charleston  in  Sept<MnlM»r, 
1878,  and  she  has  r(>maine(|  at  the  head  of  tin*  institution  until  the 
pn»si»nt.  Sin*  has  Immmi  assist «mI  by  >ome  i>f  the  iM'st  tt»a«*hers  of  the 
State,  but  the  numlNM*  of  pupils  at  no  time  has  Iteen  lar;;e. 

('»A1:LKsTo\vn    a<  adkmv. 


This  institution,  ni»w  nearly  t>ne  hundred  \«'ars(»M,  was  established, 
aa  itH  orif^inal  eonstitution  states,  '*i«i  enetMnaire  learnin;^^  and  difTus<' 
knowhslps  whieh  are  the  owiameiit^  and  sal"«*i:uanl  of  lilnTty,  ami 
then*fore  most  worthy  the  attention  and  pati'(»na;;e  of  a  fn'e  and 
enlif^htened  people.'' 

The  town  in  wlii<di  tin'  aeademy  is  sittnit<'d  was  founded  in  17s«»  by 
Cienenil  \Vashin;rton's  brother  Charles  ahd  lM»arshis  name.  The  town 
hall  is  still  called  '*The  Charles  Washin;rton  Hall."  The  county  was 
at  that  time  IJerkeley,  fn)m  which  JetTers<»n  was  taken  in  isol.  The 
State  was  then  Virginia. 

The  constitution  savs: 

It  is  tlii*n*fon*  i»n»iM»>»'«l  to  ♦•n'<*t  a  f«'niinar>'  tif  l«*Hniin^  in  Charlej<t<»wti  (R'fke- 
Itfy(Vinnty)  in  which  the  I^itiii  and  (in*«*k  lanKnitft?«*^  Hn*  to  U*  taiiKht.  and  in 
can*  of  siifti«'i(Mit  fnronra;;«'nu*nt  tht*  Fn^nrh.  likewi^'  tht*  Kn^lish.  in  all  itn 
branrhes:  p-o^niphy.iLMrononiy.  rritirisni.  luitnnd  and  luond  philosi»phy.  ami  all 
the  different  hrancheHof  the  matheuiaticH,  etc. 
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The  money  to  be  rained  by  irabHcription  or  donation.  When  a  Knfficienoy  of 
money  nhall  Im*  rained,  the  Hnbnrribem  on  a  day  appointed  shall  me(*t  and  rhoooe 
V2  tmriteeH.  who  are  to  hold  their  otfioe  during  good  behavi<ir,  and  tf>  elect  others 
in  cam*  f»f  death  or  removal.  Thene  gentlemen  are  to  superintend  the  buildings, 
c'hfMiHt*  their  president  (or  princiiial).  attend  to  the  examination  of  the  Htndt*ntM, 
and  Im*  in  t*ver>'  instani^e  the  patrons  and  guardians  of  the  inittitution. 

Therefore,  to  carry  this  dcwirable  and  laudable  plan  into  effect,  we,  the  hu1>- 
mTilM*n«.  do  «»blige  ourm*lvefl,  our  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  to  pay  nnt4) 
th«*  Uiard  of  trustees  hereafter  to  be  chosen  the  sums  annexe<1  to  our  s(>veral 
names,  one  half  of  which  is  tf>  lie  |iaid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  (>ctob(*r  next 
ensuing  the  datt*  beret »f,  the  either  half  to  lie  paid  by  the  first  day  of  April,  one 
thiinsand  seven  hundn*d  and  ninetyndx. 

Witness  our  hands  and  sums  the  twenty Hieventh  day  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Then  followed  the  nanit^  of  the  ori^nnal  suli«<»rilK>rH.  The  late 
(vovemor  ^FhomaM  Brown,  of  Florida,  who  waH  a  pupil  at  the  a<*ademy 
in  171»0,  UNeti  the  following  lan^oiage  in  hiH  autobiography: 

The  institution  was  gotten  up  and  patronised  by  the  best  men  in  the  town  and 
neigh Uirhfxid.  Tlie  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  twelve  gentlemen,  among 
wlMim  were  George  Steptoe  Washington,  Samuel  Washington,  and  Lawrence  A. 
Washington. 

In  at  leaMt  one  family,  Htill  representee!  in  the  eounty,  five  genera- 
tion8  have  lNH»n  c*<»nne<*t4Hl  with  the  academy  aM  8uli6eril)er8,  tru8t45C«i, 
and  m*holarM.  In  1799  the  Mon  of  Tobias  I^ear  (General  Washington V 
private  H4H*retar>')  wan  a  pupil  at  this  academy. 

The  institution  has  always  been  iiatronistHl  by  the  best  people  in 
the  surniunding  countr>',  and  has  been  generally  successfaL  The 
clerg>*  have  as  usual  lieen  largely  represented  among  the  trustees  and 
prineiimbi.  Of  them  the  following  may  Im»  mentione^l:  Rev.  John 
Miners,  Pn»sby terian ;  Ii4*v.  Alexander  Jonc^s,  Episcoimlian ;  Rev.  Mr. 
North,  Pr<*sby t4'rian ;  R<*v.  i'has.  Ambler,  Episc*opalian. 

The  lot  on  which  the  m-ademy  has  stood  for  nearly  a  century  was 
present<*<l  by  Mr.  Samuel  Washington. 

The  <iriginal  building  cost  £5.V),  or  alnnit  $2,750,  was  of  two  stories, 
and  MtcMMl  near  the  southern  <Hlge  of  the  lot.  It  eontaineil  two  large 
rooms  in  ea(*h  Htor>',  and  was  sometimes  attende<l  by  girls  as  well  as 
ln>ys.  For  many  years  the  lower  st<ir>'  was  fltte<i  up  for  purposes 
of  examination,  d<H*lamation,  the  representation  of  plays,  etc.  This 
buibling  was  n*plac«H!  in  1H47  by  another  of  one  story,  eonsisting  of  a 
single  large  nMini,  and  tii  this  an  mldition  was  made  in  1877,  which  is 
the  existing  building. 

The  original  trustcHW  wen»  Philip  IVndleton,  Thomas  Rutherford, 
sr.,  i'hri.Htopher  C*4>Ilins,  (ieorge  Hite,  Kdwani  Tiffin,  George  North, 
Thomas  (vHggs,  (vabriel  Nourse,  (veorge  Washington,  Ferdinando 
Fairfax,  Alexander  White,  W.  Hill. 

The  trustees  in  the  year  IW9  fiere  H.  B.  Davenport,  Hon.  W.  L. 
Wibon,  Joseph  TrupueU,  D.  Howell,  B.  C.  Washington,  Judge  T.  C. 
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Qre<*n  (dtM*i»a8eil),  John  BuniH,  C'ol.  WilliHin  P.  CrHijrliill,  V-  J^.  A., 
Cleoii  Moore,  K.  A.  Alexander,  F.  J.  MHiiiiiii^,  (t.  II.  TuriuM*. 

Among  the  oripnal  HubncriberH  Hpi)«^Hr  the  welUknowii  nameH  of 
Wanhin^on,  Fairfax,  Whiting,  Tobias  Loar,  llite,  Ilanimond,  Uuthor- 
ford,  Davenport,  BriHCMKS  Frame,  Tate,  Slaughter,  Darke,  Pendleton, 
Pai^kitt,  C'-ixike,  Keyes,  MaHon,  (4riggH,  Strother,  Hunter,  Burns,  Loe, 
Craighill,  Crane,  Connwl,  Turner,  Baylor,  MeSherry. 

p]lal)orate  ruleH  and  regulations  wert»  mlopted  in  1708,  of  whi(*h  the 
several  ehapters  trt^at  n»8i)e<*tively  of  the  si^niinary;  th(^  trust4»es,  their 
oflieers,  and  aeeounts;  the  teiiehers;  the  students;  discipline. 

The  academy  is  now  eon<luf*ted  by  Edmund  K.  Taylor,  assisted  by 
his  brother,  Jeffersim  K.  Taylor.  The  course  of  study  includes  the 
English  liranches,  mathenuitics,  an<*ient  and  nuxleni  languages,  men- 
tal and  physical  science,  and  lMH)kk(rping.  The  principal  is  a  gra<l- 
uate  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Inis  luwl  several  ycaiV  successful 
ex|K»rienco  as  a  tem*her.  At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  last 
catalogue  5G  students  were  in  attenilance  at  the  academy. 


Chapter   VIII. 

CATHOLIC   BDUCATION    IN   WEST   VIRGINIA. 


THK   FIRHT  CATHOLIC  HCHOOL. 

The  first  H<*hool  orgnnized  under  diHtinctively  Catholic*  atiHpicHfiwHH. 
opc»ne<l  HlMHit  the  year  18i<>,  and  owed  ita  origin  to  the  loyalty  of  Ger- 
man people  to  the  lauKuage  and  euHtoma  of  the  Fatherland.  The 
German  (*atholicM  of  Wheeling  wishing  to  iMH*tire  for  their  children  a 
Holid,  though  limited,  education  like  that  which  they  had  themM^lven 
rei*eiv<Hl  at  home,  and  thinking  the  preaerNation  of  the  mother  tongue 
would  alao  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  upon  the 
advice  of  a  Re<lempU>ri8t  misHionary  who  viHite<l  them  onc<»  a  month 
from  Pittaburg,  engaged  a  German  teacher,  who  Htarte<l  the  first  dis- 
tinctively i*atholic  school  in  a  building  which  stood  east  of  the  Ohio 
county  jail  on  KofT  street,  and  which  has  for  many  years  been  incor- 
porat4*d  in  the  furniture  factory  of  Mendel  A  Co. 

The  name  of  the  first  teacher  was  Anton  Be<*ker.  The  instruction 
which  he  imiiarte<l  was  confined  to  riMuling,  writing,  the  elementa  of 
arithmetic,  <*ate<*hism,  and  Bible  history  in  the  German  language,  and 
English  s|>elling,  n*ading,  and  writing  for  the  more  advanced  scholars. 
After  his  death,  which  oci*urred  about  the  year  1849,  the  school  was 
continued  by  Anton  Klein,  an  Alaatian,  who  spoke  French  and  gave 
leosons  in  that  language.  Upon  his  resignation  the  s<*hool  waa  c*on- 
tinue<l  liy  Spirot,  a  convert<Hl  Jew. 

ST.   VINCENT'S  CATHEDRAL  8<'H<K>L. 

Meanwhile  the  building  of  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  was  going  on,  and 
as  soon  as  the  liasement  was  ready  for  occupancy  the  first  English 
Catholic  school  was  opene<i  in  it,  about  the  year  1850.  This  Bc*hool 
SMm  lM*cameoneof  the  most  flourishing  that  has  existed  in  Wh<*eling, 
and  was  |Mitnmi2e<i  liy  non-Catholica  as  freely  as  by  Catbolica.  Many 
of  the  moat  prominent  liusiness  men  of  that  city  and  (like  CoL  W.  P. 
ThompiHm)  of  other  cities  receive<l  their  early  instruction  from  ita 
tea4*herH.     At  timea  it  numbered  as  many  aa  30()  pupila. 

The  course  of  study  includinl  the  branches  of  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion, aa  then  understood,  together  with  English  grammar  and  compo- 
aition,  hiator>',  elocution,  higher  mathematics,  (German,  Latin,  and 
Greek 
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The  first  teachers  employed  by  Bishop  Whelan  to  carry  on  this 
school  were  young  sj^udent^  from  All  Hallows,  in  Ireland,  who  were 
candidates  for  the  priesthood.  They  studied  theology  under  the 
bishop  and  alternated  their  lessons  with  classes  in  the  school.  Sev- 
eral among  them  had  brilliant  talents,  and  they  proved  their  fitness 
for  their  duty  by  the  success  which  crowned  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  youths  confided  to  them.  The  first  principal  was  the  Rev.  John 
Brazill,  subsequently  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Parke,  now  chaplain  of  Mount 
De  Chantal.  After  him  Mr.  James  A.  Darnit  took  charge,  and  upon 
his  retiring  into  the  novitiate  of  the  Dominicans  at  Somerset,  Ohio, 
Rev.  Henry  Malone  became  principal.  This  gentliMnan  a<lde<l  a  com- 
mercial course  to  the  other  studies,  lio  having  Inani  an  ex[H3rieneed 
bookkeeper  in  Howanl  County,  Md.,  Iiofore  entering  tho  ministry. 

St.  Vincent's  Cathedral  School  was  sus[)<Midod  in  tho  summer  of 
1857.  Bishop  Whelan  in  tliat  year  was  obliged  to  go  to  Eun)pe  on 
business  of  the  <liocese.  His  l)rother,  Rev.  David  Whelan,  to  whom 
the  administration  was  confided  during  tlie  l)ishop\s  absence,  felt 
unwilling  to  take  uyKm  Iiiins4»lf  tlie  eliargt*  of  the  young  clerics  who 
conducted  the  school.  They  were,  tlien^fore,  sent  to  different  semi- 
naries and  the  scIkk)!  was  virtually  susiMMi(le<l  until  it  wtis  revived  in 
1865,  under  the  title  of  St.  Vincent's  C\)llege. 

ST.  VINCENT'S   t'OLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  opene<l  in  NovemlH»r,  18r)5,  the  first  faculty 
being  Rev.  Auguste  Louage,  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Stenger,  Mr.  Otto 
Schuurrer,  and  Mr.  Charles  O'Rourko.  Like  St.  Vincent's  Cathedral 
School,  the  new  college  soon  gained  patronage  whicli  came  not  from 
the  city  alone,  but  from  other  partgi  of  the  State  and  from  outside  of 
the  State.  Among  the  scholars  from  its  walls  who  have  since  l>ecome 
prominent  within  the  State  are  S<»nator  John  E.  Kenna,  Col.  John  T. 
McGraw,  Oscar  A.  Veazey,  late  Stat<»  mint*  insjiector;  Dr.  John  Camp- 
bell, of  Whi»eling;  Dr.  Kelley,  of  Parkershurg;  Ferdinand  Swan,  of 
Charlest4m,  and  Lewis  Steennnl,  slierifT  of  Ohio  County.  There  are 
also  several  meml>ers  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  West  Virginia,  who 
completed  their  preparatory'  studies  in  St.  Vin<»enCs  C-ollege.  The 
course  of  stu<ly  comprised  a  <*lassical  or  commen»ial  e<lucation,  or 
both  as  desiretl,  with  music  and  drawing  in  additicm. 

Considering  what  was  done  in  this  institution  under  many  disad- 
vantAges,  it  is  a  subje<*t  for  regn»t  that  its  existence  did  not  extend 
bt'yond  a  period  of  six  years.  liut  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
fa<.'ulty  of  professors  in  a  dioc^ese  in  which  then'  was  a  post  calling 
every  priest  for  the  purposes  of  the  ministry,  and  the  fact  that  lay 
profes-sors  inmUl  not  Ix^  had  at  the  moderate  salaries  tlie  institution 
was  abU*  to  give,  made  the  continuation  of  St.  Vincent's  Coll«»go 
impossible.  Ac'conlingly,  its  doors  were  cloe^  about  the  year  187:?, 
51UU— o:J 7 
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Since  it«  day  Catholie  boys  who  wi8h<Ki  to  aoc^nire  h  hi|?her  than 
the  ooininon*iichool  education  have  sought  it  in  the  coilegeH  of  other 
SUtes. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OP  THE  SISTERS  OP  ST.   JOSEPH. 

After  the  closing  of  St.  Vincent's  Colle|?e,  the  Catholic  schools  of 
Wheeling,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  were  intru«te<l  to  the  religious 
ladicM  of  the  order  of  St.  Joseph,  who,  sin(*e  18B5,  have  been  occupy- 
ing the  former  monastery  of  the  Visitation  order,  on  the  corner  of 
Fourteenth  and  Eoff  streets.  They  have  schools  at  four  different 
places  in  the  city  and  teach  upward  of  1,000  pupils.  They  also  (*on- 
ducl  an  ac^emy  for  young  ladies,  in  which  about  113  young  misses 
are  train<Ki  in  the  accomplishments  usually  imparted  in  higher  female 
schools. 

MOUNT  DR  CHANTAL. 

Before  passing  from  the  Catholic  educational  institutions  of 
Wheeling  to  those  which  have  been  built  up  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  an  especial  notice  must  be  made  of  Mount  De  Chantal,  an 
institution  which  has  secured  for  itself  a  favorable  reputation 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  institution  which  is  now  known  as  Mount  De  Chantal  was 
founde<l  in  1848  by  Right  Rev.  K.  V.  Whelan,  and  opened  in  the 
former  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Moore.  A  few  years  later  it  was 
incorporate<l  under  the  title  of  ''Wheeling  Female  Academy  in 
charge  of  the  sisters  of  the  Visitation,  B.  V.  M.^  In  conjunetion 
with  their  academy,  the  sisters  of  the  Visitation  also  carried  on  a 
large  clay  school  in  the  southern  half  of  the  basement  of  tlie  cathe- 
dral. Here  many  of  the  Catholic  mothers  in  Wheeling  receiTcd  their 
education. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  pupils,  attracted 
especially  by  the  talents  of  the  gifted  sister,  Mary  Agnes  Gubert, 
who  hml  chargt>  of  the  music,  it  became  necessar>'  to  pro\ido  more 
spa<*ious  buildings.  In  18«>5  the  aca<leniy  was  removed  2  miles  beyond 
the  city  limits  ti»  its  present  beautiful  site.  The  buildings  were 
designe<l  liy  liartlierger,  one  of  Pittsburg's  best  architects,  and 
enacted  under  the  suiier\ision  of  Bishop  Whelan.  They  stand  on  an 
f'minenc*<»  from  which  is  had  a  \iew  of  a  pleasant  valley,  skirted  by 
hills  and  paswd  thmugh  in  sinuous  course  by  Wheeling  Cre^.  The 
iHiildings  an*  pn»vided  with  all  modem  improvements  necessary  for 
the  health,  c*oiivtMiien<?e,  and  pcogress  of  the  pupils.  There  is  a 
library*  of  H,<iOii  volumes. 

The  courne  of  study  pursued  at  Mount  De  Chantal  is  wide  and 
thonuigh.  Th<«  <*Iass4*s  of  the  intellei»tual  branches  are  in  the  charge 
of  Iaili«*»  who  hnvf  dfvot«Nl  y«*ars  of  study  to  them,  and  have  bad  an 
ecjually  extensive  practice  in  imparting  them  to  their  scholars.     But 
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HR  i8  usually  the  case  in  female  schools,  the  acoomplishmentA  taught 
have  given  Mount  De  Chantal  a  wider  and  higher  reputation  than  the 
intellectual  branches.  The  notes  of  a  well-cultivated  voice  make  a 
quicker  and,  perhaps,  a  more  lasting  impression  on  the  public  at  large 
than  the  culture  of  a  mind  and  the  cunning  of  a  tongue.  Mount  De 
Chantal  has  been  regarded  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  superior  school 
in  the  department  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Vocal  culture, 
inaugurated  by  Sister  Mary  Agnes,  has  been  reduced  to  so  perfect  a 
system  that  in  many  instances  beautiful  voices  have  been  developed 
from  organs  that  seemed  hopelessly  incapable  of  producing  any  but 
indifferent  sounds. 

The  instrumental  department,  at  present  in  the  charge  of  Sister 
Mary  Angela  McIIenry,  is  not  l)ehind  the  vocal  in  the  perfection  of 
its  metho<l.  The  instruments  taught  in  this  depart  men  t  are  the  piano, 
harp,  and  violin.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  latter  instrument  at 
Mount  De  Chantal  great  success  has  lHH»n  noted  at  the  commencements 
of  the  institution.  Another  new  featun»,  which,  however,  does  not 
belong  to  the  department  of  music,  is  the  monthly  periodical  pub- 
lisheil  by  the  pupils,  entitled  The  Mount.  Its  pages  are  filled  with 
matter  mostly  written  by  themselves  and  former  pupils. 

CATHOLIC   EDUCATION   IN   PARKERSBURG. 

The  princii>al  Catholic  school  of  Parkersburg  is  the  Academy  of  the 
Visitation,  with  which  the  parochial  female  school  is  now  connected. 
This  institution  was  opened  in  1863  by  a  community  of  Visitation 
nuns  from  the  houses  of  Georgetown  and  Frederick,  Md.  The  first 
directress  was  Sister  Haptista  Linton,  the  authoress  of  the  system  of 
historical  charts  publisheil  by  Appleton  ^  Co.,  of  New  York.  The 
institution  has  had  great  success,  as  wa^s  evidenced  two  years  ago, 
when,  at  its  silver  jubilee  celebration,  elegant  ladies  from  many 
places  within  the  Statt*  and  fnmi  abroad  were  gathered  to  participate 
in  the  rejoicings  of  their  alma  mater.  And  the  U^st  prcmf  that  their 
training  ha<l  Immmi  thorough  was  that  after  years  thes**  ladies  were  still 
as  able  to  take*  a  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  wcasion  jis  if  they  had 
but  recently  Ihh.mi  engage<i  in  them. 

The  coui-se  of  study  comprises  the  l>ranches  of  a  polit«  education, 
besicies  which  music,  drawing,  and  painting  are  taught.  The  number 
of  pupils,  including  the  misses  of  the  parish  s(;hool,  is  125. 

Then'  has  also  lxH5n  in  Parkersburg  since  1862,  or  i)erhapB  earlier, 
m  8chcM)l  for  lK>ys.  The  career  of  this  school  has  been  desultory*,  hav- 
ing had  to  deiHMKl  upon  the  services  of  such  lay  teachers  as  could  be 
iiecure<l  for  a  small  salary,  iiut  this  school  also  has  had  periods  of 
special  excellence.  It  was  once  in  charge  of  Mr.  Richanl  iiurke,  a 
gentleman  of  fine  attainments,  subsequently  editor  of  the  Bonier 
Watchman.  For  several  years  also  it  was  in  oharge  of  Miss  Ilartford, 
an  accomplished  instructress.  *  :  :'-,':'.    / 
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ST.  AnOU8TINB*8  SCHOOL,  AT  GRAFTON. 

This  school  owes  its  beginning  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Malone,  already 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  principals  of  St.  Vincent's  Cathedral  School, 
Wheeling.  This  gentleman,  upon  succeeding  the  Rev.  James  Cun- 
ningham in  the  pastorate  of  Grafton,  in  IH58,  built  a  schoolhouse  where 
now  the  imrochial  residence  stands  and  opened  a  school  in  it  with  Mr. 
Jam(*ii  liell  as  teacher.  In  September,  1862,  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Stenger  made  a  change  in  the 
management  of  the  school  which  in  a  short  time  occasioned  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  sc'holars  from  25  to  95.  A  new  teacher  was  appointed 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Denis  0*Keefe,  now  a  member  of  the  Ohio  County 
liar,  with  whom  was  soon  associated  Miss  Sarah  Campbell,  now  a 
memlM^r  of  the  con)^  of  teachers  of  Mount  de  Cluuital,  to  instruct  the 
girls.  Cpon  the  return  of  the  pastor,  in  1865,  another  change  of 
teacherH  was  made,  till  finally,  in  September,  1870,  the  school  was 
g^ven  over  to  a  community  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  in  whose  charge 
it  is  at  present.  This  is  a  mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls,  but  in  sep- 
arate class  rooms.  The  course  of  study  consists  of  the  ordinary 
braneheti. 

ST.  MABY'S  ACADEMY,  AT  CHABLB8TON. 

Tlie  next  institution  in  the  order  of  time  is  the  Academy  of  Charles- 
ton. This  iuMtitution  was  open<Ki  in  January,  1867,  by  Mrs.  Mar>'  C. 
Monroe,  of  Abingdon,  Va.,  and  Miss  Margaret  Walsh,  now  Mrs.  John 
Kelly,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio.  The  building  in  which  the  sohool  was  started 
had  been  the  residence  of  Dr.  Dunbar,  son  of  Judge  Matthew  Dunbar, 
once  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Kanawha  County  bar.  Miss 
Walsh  occupied  her  position  for  one  session  only,  and  was  snooeeded 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Dodge,  also  of  Bellaire,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Monroe's  health 
ha\ing  failed,  in  the  summer  of  1868,  the  school  was  closed,  but  was 
reopened  in  IhH^mber,  1870,  by  a  community  of  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
under  the  superiorHhip  of  Sinter  Mary  Vincent,  who,  with  an  interval 
of  six  yearn,  han  ever  Minc*e  held  the  position. 

St.  Mar>**s  Aca<lemy  was  much  enlarged  in  1872  by  the  building  of 
thf*  <*<Hnm«MliouH  houm«  which  now  stands  on  the  comer  of  Broad  and 
Quarrier  streets.  The  plan  of  this  institution  is  a  combination  of  an 
ac7Ml«>my  for  th«'  higher  <«dncation  of  young  ladies  with  the  parochial 
whcMil,  Hiniilar  to  the  inntitution  of  the  visitation  nuns  at  Parkers- 
iHirg,  with  thf'  difference*  that  in  CHiarleston  there  is  a  department  for 
iNiyn.  The  M*ho(>l  han  from  itn  beginning  enjoyed  a  libend  patronage 
fn»m  among  ncm-C^atholic  w^holars. 

Tli«'  munic  department  haa  been  thonmgh  both  as  to  voice  cnHare 

and  instrumental  fierformance;  and  it  is  up  to  the  present  apprsoi- 

at4Ml  liy  fian^itM  who  winh  to  have  their  daughters  taught  music.    The 

numlM«r  of  Hrh«4ani  unually  reaches  from  75  to  90,  of  whom  a  small 

jiumlM*r  an*  lioiiraem;  •' 

.  •••  • 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  ACADEMY  AT  CLARKSBURG. 

A  short  time  previous  to  September,  1872,  the  elegant  residence  of 
Mr.  William  Jackson,  standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  the  railroad  station  to  the  town  of  Clarksburg,  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Bishop  Whelan;  and  in  the  month  indicated  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  community  of  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Their  academy  was 
for  a  while  kept  separate  from  the  parochial  school,  which  for  some 
years  had  beiMi  kept  by  Miss  Mary  White,  of  Allep:heny  County,  Va. 
But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  Sisters  took  charge  of  the  parish 
school,  also,  which  now  principally  occupies  their  attention.  For  a 
while  the  academy  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  patronajre,  but  the  spring- 
ing up  of  other  schools  has  caused  it  to  l>e  consideral>ly  diminished 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  par- 
ish school  in  1889  was  upwards  of  GO. 

SCHOOLS  OF  BKNWOOD,    ST.    JOSEPHS,   HUNTINdTON,   ( OALBURO,    AND 

COAL   VALLEY. 

Besides  the  above  more  pretentious  institutions  there  are  schools  at 
Benwood,  St.  Josephs  Settlement  in  Marshall  County,  Huntington, 
Coalsburg,  and  Coal  Valley.  These*  are  paro<*hial  schools.  The  one 
at  Benwood  was  commence<l  in  September,  1881,  by  a  colony  of  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph.  It  counts  at  present  130  pupils.  The  lM»ginning 
of  the  school  at  St.  Josephs  Settlement  is  unknown  to  the  writer;  it 
has  probably  been  in  existence  thirty  years.  Lay  tt»achers  have  charge 
of  it. 

Rev.  Thomas  Quirk,  now  pastor  of  Sandfork,  Lewis  County,  started 
the  school  at  Huntington  and  taught  it  himself  from  1873  to  1884, 
when  he  was  succeeded  in  the  piistorateof  Huntington  by  Rev.  John  W. 
Weminger,  who,  imitating  the  zeal  of  his  pn*(hK'«»ssor,  has  lKH*n  since 
tea(*hing  with  good  results.  As  may  l>e  exiM»ete<l,  the  teaching  in  this 
school  hais  Iwen  thorough,  though  confined  to  the  I'ommon  branches, 
l)oth  gentlemen  l>eing  experienee<l  e<lu<*at<)i-s.  The  s<'lio<)ls  of  Coal- 
l)urg  and  Coal  Valley,  Kanawha  County,  wen^  <)[H»iHHi  in  1880,  with 
Miss  Monica  Callaghan  as  teacher  at  Coalburg,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Hughes  at  Coal  Valley.  For  want  of  schoolhouses  they  were  carried 
on  in  the  churches  of  these  localities.  There  is  now  a  comfortable 
schoolroom  at  each  place. 


Chapter  IX. 

OU>.TiiIB  SCHOOLS. 


BROOKS  ACADBMT. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  schools  in  existence  in  the  territor}*  now 
included  in  West  VirKinia.  The  deed  (*onveying  the  ground  uiK>n 
which  the  building  wafi  located  waM  dated  April  24,  1778.  CharN^M 
IVelbi,  Mosea  Chapline,  Thomas  Thompaon,  J.  DoddndKe,  Kazal 
Wella,  John  Council,  Jamea  Marshall,  Phillip  Doddridge,  and  William 
McKennan  fornie<l  the  lioard  of  trusteea  when  the  a4*a4leniy  was  in(*or- 
porated  in  1799.  The  achool  continued  with  varied  HUcceaN  until  the 
year  1848,  when  the  old  building  was  torn  down  and  a  new  one 
erected.  In  1852  the  property  paased  into  the  possession  of  the  Meade 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Tompkins,  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  took  charge  of  the  school. 

The  institute  not  pro\ing  successful  the  Imilding  was  for  several 
years  used  by  W.  li.  Martin  for  a  select  school.  About  1859,  George 
W.  Russell  opened  a  school  and  continued  it  for  several  years.  In 
1862  the  property  reverted  to  the  trustees  of  Brooke  Academy, and  in 
1865  the  same  was  sold  to  Thomas  Everett,  who  converted  the  school 
building  into  a  dwelling.  The  house  in  1889  was  owned  and  occupied 
by  Mrs.  William  Frank. 

WBLLSBURO  rBMAIJI  SBMINABT. 

The  Methodist  Church  esUblished  a  seminary  in  Wellsburg  in  1852. 
Agents  were  sent  out,  and  the  institution  waa  promised  liberal  sup- 
port. One  wing  of  a  very  sulistantial  building  was  erected.  Rev. 
Samuel  Nisliit  was  made  principal,  And  several  young  ladies  in  due 
time  were  gnuluated.  The  war  coming  on,  the  s<^hool  was  discontin- 
ued, and  the  building  was  for  a  time  used  for  public-school  purposes. 

MONOKfSALlA  ACADBMT. 

About  the  middle  of  the  present  century  Bethany  College  and 
Monongalia  Academy  were  the  leading  educational  institutions  in 
western  Virginia.  The  latter  did  not  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  col- 
lege, hut  it  was  an  acaiiemy  of  a  ver>'  high  grade,  and  in  its  curri* 
eaJiim  were  included  these  branches  which  were  deemed  essential  t4> 
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complete  eduoation.  The  interest  on  its  endowment  fund  and  the 
fees  paid  by  its  students  gave  it  sufficent  funds  for  the  employment 
of  an  able  faculty,  and  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  was  in  conse- 
quence maintained. 

The  institution  was  incorporated  in  1814,  by  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture, and  as  a  contribution  to  its  support  one-sixth  of  the  fees  received 
by  the  county  surveyor  of  Monongalia  were  paid  into  its  treasury. 
Soon  after  its  incorporation  a  building  was  begun,  and  was  completed 
in  about  two  years.  This  building  was  a  long  one-story  brick,  con- 
taining two  rooms,  the  older  pupils  occupying  one  of  these  rooms  and 
the  younger  pupils  the  other.  During  the  first  fourtivn  years  only 
meager  records  of  the  school  were  preserved,  but  the  names  Campbell, 
Woodrow,  Glisson,  Marshall,  Vanxant,  Fairchild,  Henry,  Moss,  Mar- 
tin, Thompson,  and  Kuss  a[>pear  in  the  list  of  principals  and  teachers. 

In  1828,  the  school  having  increased  in  size  and  iniiK)rtanee,  a  new 
building  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  aeconiinoclation  of  the  pupils, 
and  two  lots  on  Spruce  street,  in  Morgantown,  having  been  purchased, 
the  work  of  construction  was  soon  In^j^un.  This  building  was  also  of 
brick,  was  two  stories  in  h«Mght,  and  in  1831  w^is  conipleteil.  While 
the  work  was  being  continuecl  the  trustees  of  tho  a<*ademy  were  au- 
thorized by  the  legislature  to  raise  *2(),(XK)  by  lottery  for  the  endow- 
ment fund,  and  the  drawings  InMng  continued  for  several  years  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  this  manner  was  raiscnl. 

During  the  twenty  years  following  the  erect i<m  of  the  new  building, 
Jonathan  Paddock,  Thomas  Martin,  W  S.  Ruter,  and  liev.  Silas  Bil- 
lings aele<l  as  principals,  and  they  wen*  assisted  by  a  number  of 
experienceil  instructors.  The  scliool,  however,  ha<l  not  yet  attained 
that  high  development  which  its  friends  had  desired,  and  in  1850  an 
attempt  was  made  to  merge  it  into  a  eoUegt^  This  attempt,  however, 
was  unsuccessful,  as  the  school  was  not  yet  ready  to  instruct  in  all 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  tlie  eollegt*,  but  measures  were  soon 
taken  to  extend  the  course  of  study  and  elevate*  the  standanl  of 
scholarship. 

In  1852  Rev.  J.  R.  Moon*  was  plai*e<l  in  charge  and  a  new  em  in  the 
life  of  the  s<*hool  was  then  l)egun.  Morgantown  s<H)n  l)e<*anie  distin- 
guished as  an  educational  center  and,  although  many  miles  fn)m  a 
railroad,  students  flocked  in  fn)m  other  States  and  s(K>n  ad<litional 
instructors  were  found  necessary.  The  princi|>al  was  yet  a  young 
man,  but  he  had  gra<luated  at  Washington  i'ollege  five  years  l)efore, 
had  t«ught  two  years  in  the  Linsly  Institute  in  Wheeling,  and  had 
afterwards  spent  three  years  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Being  prevented  from  preaching  by  an  affection  of  the  throat  and 
Inngs,  he  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  profession  of  the  teacher. 
Calling  to  bis  assistance  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  best-known 
instructors  in  the  State,  among  whom  may  l)e  mentione^l  Prof.  A.  W. 
Lorentac,  now  of  the  Weat  Vir^ia  University,  and  Dr.  Henry  Woods, 
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of  Wa8hinprton  and  Jefferaon  College,  a  ooarae  of  study  was  laid  down 
and  a  Htandard  of  Rcholarehip  waa  adhered  to,  which  aoon  gave  the 
school  a  wide  reputation,  and  during  one  year  176  students,  repre- 
senting 14  States,  were  in  attendance. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  1866  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Biggs  Mr.  Moore*H 
labors  at  this  time  were  alluded  to  as  follows: 

There  was  a  nphere  for  him  in  which  he  could  be  ahnndantly  nuefnl.  Provi- 
dence dir(*ot4*d  hill  steps  to  that  profession  in  which  we  unhesitatingly  say  he  hm\ 
few  equals  and  no  superior.  Believing  that  next  to  the  ministry  he  could  Yievit 
serve  Qod  as  a  teacher,  he  devoted  himself  to  that  work.  The  academy  had  heen 
established  by  State  patronage  with  funds  to  make  it  a  first-class  institution.  It 
bad  never  risen  ahove  the  rank  of  a  good  common  school.  In  18^2  he  was  elected 
principal  and  determined.  Qod  helping  him,  to  realiie  the  hopes  of  its  founders. 
Of  his  success  we  are  all  witnesses  to-day.  He  seemed  at  once  to  infuse  his  own 
spirit  and  energy  into  all  i*onnected  with  it.  nntO  from  a  common  school  it  rose 
to  the  rank  of  the  best  academy  in  the  West.  Its  pupils  were  multiplied  and  its 
fame  spread  abroad,  and  from  aU  parts  of  the  land  young  men  gathered  to  it,  and 
the  standard  of  scholarship  was  raised  and  the  course  of  stmly  extended. 

He  allowed  no  youth  to  pass  from  under  his  care  without,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  receiving  the  impress  of  his  own  mind  and  energy.  It  was  as  a  teacher 
that  he  excelled.  Qod  had  a  wise  purpose  in  deharring  hhn  from  the  pulpit.  His 
was  the  happy  faculty  of  developing  all  the  mental  power  of  the  youth.  The 
dnDest  and  most  stupid  caught  the  inspiration  and  vied  with  others  for  the  hcmors 
of  the  school  and  the  oommendation  of  their  teacher.  Treating  his  pupils  as  men, 
appealing  t4>  their  sense  of  honor,  he  made  them  self-reliant  and  independent 
thinkers.  Firm  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  the  (limnpline,  he  could  yet  unbend  in  the  playground  and  mia^  in  the  sports 
of  the  youth,  without  losing  their  respect  and  reverence. 

Mr.  Moore  remained  at  the  head  of  the  school  until  1864.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  time  his  chief  assistant  was  profeaaor  A.  W. 
Lorentj^  and  t4i  that  gentleman *s  wise  judgment  and  careful  teaching 
much  of  the  success  of  the  institution  was  due.  Though  younger  than 
Mr.  Moore  he  po88e«8e<l  that  tact  and  energy  so  essential  io  the  suc- 
cessful teacher,  and  at  the  time  of  the  former*s  death  was  the  acting 
princiiml.  In  (*<msequenc<»  of  his  successful  experience  in  the  acad- 
emy, tliirt4*en  yt^rs  later  he  was  made  the  principal  of  the  preparatory 
department  in  the  State  University,  and  this  position  he  still  fills  with 
niarkftl  aliility.  Dr.  John  W.  Scott,  afterwards  vice-president  of  the 
university  was  the  last  principal  of  the  academy,  and  remained  in 
charge  until  the  property  was  donated  to  the  State  on  the  condition 
that  thf  State  University  would  be  located  at  Morgantown.  This  was 
done  in  lsi>7,  and  the  career  of  this  successful  school  was  ended,  in 
order  that  a  larger  institution,  to  be  supported  both  by  the  State  and 
General  droverument.  might  be  established. 

NORTHWEST  VIRGINIA  ACADEMY. 

This  school  was  located  at  UUrkshurg,  and  was  opened  about  the 

year  1M4.     Rev.  Gordon  Hattelle  was  the  first  principal,  and  he  was 

#£f/w¥v7#W  bj'  Kev.  Alexander  Martin,  who  was  afterwards  president 
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of  the  Weet  Virginia  University.  In  1846  Dr.  Martin  went  to  Kin|2r- 
wood,  in  Preston  County,  to  teach  in  the  academy  which  had  been 
recently  established  in  that  place.  After  having  remained  there  six 
months  he  went  to  Clarksburg  and  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
principal  in  the  then  flourishing  Northwest  Academy.  When  the 
West  Virginia  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
formed  in  1848,  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  school,  and,  having  been 
stationed  at  Charleston  for  one  full  term  as  a  minister,  returned  to 
Clarksburg  and  was  made  principal  of  the  academy.  Here  he  remained 
for  over  ten  years,  and  the  school  pro8i)enHl  under  his  management. 
The  higher  mathematics  and  Latin  and  (Treok  were  taught  in  addition 
to  the  English  branches,  and  many  of  the  pupils  afterwanls  l>ecame 
prominent  in  the  history  of  the  State.  At  this  time  tlie  Monongalia 
Academy  at  Morgantown,  under  the  nmnagenient  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Moore, 
was  doing  excellent  work,  an<l  there  wjus  a  generous  rivalry  lK»tween 
these  schools  which  wen*  l()eate<l  in  the  .same  section  of  the  State. 
Dr.  Martin  was  calUnl  to  the  Fourtli  Strt»et  Church,  Wheeling,  and 
his  succcHsor  as  principal  of  the  aea<l(»my  was  Mr.  Calhoun.  During 
the  war  the  attiMidance  deen*as<»<l,  and  aft4»r  the  establishment  of  the 
free-school  system,  the  jica4lemy  wjva  mergiMl  into  a  publie  s<;hool. 

Hon.  F.  II.  Pierpont,  West  Virginia's  war  governor,  taught  in  the 
Randolph  Acailemy,  in  Clarksburg,  in  l83*J-4n.  The  buihling  was 
then  an  old  one,  an<l  was  not  well  a^lapteil  for  school  work.  The  c^ourse 
of  study  included  the  primarjas  well  Jisthe  more  advane<Ml  branches, 
and  the  instruction  was  thorough.  The  t^^aoher  aft4»rwards  l>ec4ime  one 
of  the  l>e8t  known  men  in  the  Stat^,  and  at  the  pr<*s<»nt  time,  at  the  age 
of  80,  takes  great  pleasure  in  recalling  the  list  of  his  pupils  in  the  old- 
time  a<*ademy,  and  in  trailing  their  careers  during  the  more  than  fifty 
years  which  have  since  interveninl. 

WOODBURN   FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

• 

The  new  building  of  the  West  Virginia  Tniversity  stands  upon  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Woixlburn  Female  Seminary.  This 
seminar}*  had  an  existence  of  only  eight  years,  but  it  was  a  remark- 
ably successful  school,  and  l)oth  teachers  and  pupils  were  note<i  for 
their  careful  and  thorough  work.  The  object  of  the  institution  is 
given  in  the  words  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Moon*,  who  was  its  principal  <luring 
the  most  prosperoos  years  of  its  existence,  and  who  in  18G2  wrote  as 
follows: 


This  imtitatlon  was  foaiided  hy  a  company  of  gentlemen  of  oommendahle  lih- 
ermlity  for  the  porpoae  of  faminhing  to  northwestern  Virginia  a  permanent  female 
achool  of  hi^  order,  foch  as  may  meet  the  wanta  j>f  the  public  in  secnring  to 
yoong  ladies  a  thorough,  elevated,  and  refined  education,  and  one  which  will 
qoalify  them  not  only  for  naefiilneas  In  aU  the  domestic  and  private  relationn  of 
life,  hut  prepare  them,  if  needs  he,  for  advancing  the  cause  of  learning  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  render  them  supporting  and  independent  in  some  degre<>  hy  fitting 
them  for  the  profession  a  Christian  womiin  so  adorns — that  of  the  tMS^ViKx , 
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Tu  thin  end  the  rmideiice and  gromida  of  Mn.  Thonuyi  P.  Ray  wfn*  punluiMHl. 
a  large  YmibUng  erected  in  additioii  to  the  already  commfMlif>ai«  (*(lifii'«».  unil  a 
fichool  opene«l  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  ISHS,  Snch  has  b(«en  the  em^oura^*- 
ment  that  it  was  foond  necessary  to  add  still  another  ImildinK.  And  now  the 
institntion  in  comidete  in  itself,  with  a  large  and  elegant  school  hall,  airy  and  run- 
Tcmient  chambers,  most  of  which  are  arranged  for  the  aooommodation  of  hnt  two 
pnpils.  and  the  health  of  the  pfapU  will  at  times  be  regarded  as  fimt  in  importauct* 
and  provided  for  in  our  arrangements. 

The  8chool  was  Inoorporated  January  4, 1858,  by  the  Virfcinia  le^in- 
Uture,  and  the  incorporators  were  Rev.  J.  R.  Moore,  Col.  W.  A. 
Hanway,  and  E.  W.  Tower,  esq.  About  t21,000  waa  expende^l  in  the 
purchase  of  the  property  and  in  the  improvements  made  in  the  inU^n^Mi 
of  the  Kchool.  Rev.  J.  R.  Moore  was  the  superintendent  an<i  Mrn. 
E.  I.  Moore  the  principal,  and  they  were  assisted  by  thnM'  or  four  lady 
teachera.  The  c^ourse  was  an  extended  one,  and  thoniuf^hiiean  wan 
aimed  at  in  all  the  deiiartments.  The  pUn  of  study  embraced  thnn^ 
reinilar  classeH,  viz,  junior,  middto,  and  senior;  and  then*  waa  ab(4>  a 
preparatory  cluss  for  thoae  who  were  not  sufficiently  advance<l  for  the 
three  reinibir  courses.  While  there  was  only  an  En^liah  <Hmrs4* 
cequire<l  for  irraduation,  many  of  the  young  ladies  wen*  diligent  stu- 
dents in  the  ancient  and  modem  UuiiniAfr(^« 

During  the  eight  years  of  the  sehooPs  existence  3A  young  lailien 
were  graduated,  and  the  names  of  several  hundred  are  found  on  the 
rolls.  In  18<>1  and  1H62,  85  young  ladies  were  in  attendant*!*,  and  the 
catalogue  of  1804  shows  an  attendance  of  68.  On  the  dt^nth  of  \U*\\ 
J.  R.  MfN>re,  in  1864,  Dr.  John  W.  Scott  became  superintendent,  and 
remain«Nl  at  the  head  until  1866,  when  the  property  paMNe<l  into  the 
poMHesHion  of  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  State  university.  The  wMui- 
nary  buildings  were  burned  in  1873,  and  a  large  three-story  brick 
building  now  stands  on  the  site  of  those  burned. 

UTTLK  LBVKLS  ACADKMT. 

This  institution  was  established  aliout  fifty  years  ago  under  a  char- 
ter icranted  by  the  assemldy  of  Viricinia.  Rev.  Joseph  Hn>wn  was 
the  first  pHncifial,  anfl  after  se%'en  yearH  of  successful  work  was  sue- 
ce<Hl<Hl  by  R«*v.  M.  D  ihinlap,  who  remaine<l  at  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution for  eleven  years.  In  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  thf  s<*hool  was  closed,  and  in  1865  the  building  was  pun*has<Ml  by 
the  c<iunty  for  public-school  purposes.  This  school  was  well  |Nttnin- 
izcil  during  the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  and  aided  largely  in 
the  cduc*ational  development  of  Poi^ahonlaa  and  adjacent  counties. 

MOROAinOWK   nUfLAlM  SBMIIIABT. 

During  the  forenoon  of  a  bright,  sunahioy  day  in  May,  18H9,  the 
alarm  of  flrt*  was  heard  in  Morgantown,  and  in  a  short  time,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  citixens  who  had  assembled,  the  Moi^ntown 
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Female  Seminary  was  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins.  This  was  the 
end  of  an  enterprise  which  had  originat/ed  nearly  sixty  years  l)efore, 
which  had  numbered  among  its  promoters  many  prominent  men  of 
both  the  past  and  present  and  which  had  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  educational  development  of  the  State. 

On  the  2^M  of  March,  1831,  the  Virginia  legislature  passed  an  act 
granting  authority  to  the  trustees  of  Monongalia  Academy  to  estab- 
lish a  school  for  females,  and  in  the  following  September  a  site  was 
selected  for  the  purpose.  An  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  Baptist 
denomination  in  the  enterprise;  but  this  not  IxMng  succc^ssful,  early 
in  1832  a  building  was  begun,  and  in  the  following  yoar  it  was  com- 
pleted. The  work  of  instruction  was  then  l)egun,  aiul  the  names  of 
Misses  Green,  Thomas,  Henderson,  and  others  apiK^ar  on  the  i-ecords 
as  teachers  during  the  six  years  following.  In  1S31I  the  institution 
was  incorporate*!  as  the  Morgantown  Female  Acadcuny,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  was  rom|)osed  of  the  following;  niemlKM's:  William  Lazier, 
Guy  R.  C.  Allen,  VV.  T.  VVilley,  Geoi-ge  Hill,  and  ReulnMi  Taylor. 

During  the  next  twelvt*  years  the  school  was  inan^iged  with  varying 
success,  and  the  names  of  Miss  K.  I)ogg(»tt,  P.  S.  liuter.  Miss  Faris, 
E,  J.  Mean}*,  Rev.  Thomas  MeCune,  aii<l  Rev.  Cephas  (ireggappeare<l 
as  principals.  In  185:?,  the  building  having  Ihmmi  erected  almut  twenty 
years  lK»fore  ami  Ixnng  scmiewhat  out  of  repair,  the  trusti»ea  concluded 
to  change  the  location  of  the  school,  and  the  initiatory  st^^ps  toward 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  were  taken.  This  building  was  erecrted 
at  a  cost  of  $3,500,  and  six  years  later  an  addition  was  constructed. 
About  this  time  the  Woodbum  Female  Seminary  was  incorporated  by 
the  legislature,  and  soon  th(»re  l>egan  a  generous  rivalry  between  the 
two  institutions.  The  two  schools  were  situat(Ml  at  difTen^nt  en<ls  of 
the  town,  but  neither  depende<l  entirely  forHupi>ort  upon  local  patron- 
age. In  the  new  building  the  following  p<*rsons  acte<l  as  principals 
previous  to  the  sale  of  the  pro|)erty  in  18r)i»:  II.  \V.  Kniery,  Peter 
Hayden,  Rev.  A.  S.  Hank,  Dr.  Thomas  Daugherty,  and  Rev.  (t.  W. 
Arnold. 

During  the  war  school  was  continued,  the  number  of  gra<iuates  in 
18151  being  4;  1H«2,  10;  1S03,  4;  1S04,  S.  In  the  spring  of  isr.li,  the 
comp«»tition  of  WiMMlburn  Seminary  having  Ikhmi  elinnnat4Ml  in  c<ms(»- 
quence  of  the  pn)ix»rty  having  l>een  donate<i  to  the  State  for  the  use 
of  the  West  Virginia  University,  the  Morgantown  Feniah*  Seminary 
property  was  sold  to  Mrs.  E.  I.  Moore  for  ♦5,0<)(),  who  s|HMit  a  consider- 
able sum  in  a^ldition  in  putting  the  profierty  in  g(MMl  repiir.  The 
school  having  no  endowment,  the  income  came  entindy  from  the  pupils. 
Mrs.  Moore  was  a  graduate  of  the  Wheeling  Female  Seminary  and  had 
had  several  years'  succt^ssful  experience  as  a  teacher.  I>4'voting  her- 
self to  the  upbuilding  of  the  school,  and  her  lalK>rs  Ixung  appreciated 
by  the  publi<%  several  years  of  suc<»essful  work  wen*  now  nH»onb^l. 

The  catalogue  for  1872-73  showed  an  attendance  of  81  pupils  an<i  a 
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faculty  composed  of  a  principal  and  8  assistants.  It  was  announced 
at  this  time  to  the  patrons  of  the  institution  that  the  enterprise  had 
been  altogether  successful.  It  had  realized  the  expectations  of  its 
friends  in  the  extent  of  patronage,  character,  and  progress  of  its  pupils. 
From  this  time  until  the  destruction  of  the  building  about  25  young 
ladies  were  graduated  aiid  instruction  was  given  to  several  hundred 
more.  The  establishment  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  State  and  the 
increased  eflSciency  of  the  public-school  system  had  the  effect  of 
decreasing  the  attendance  at  the  private  schools,  and  during  the  later 
years  of  the  seminary's  existence  not  many  pupils  were  in  attendance. 
The  day  of  the  private  seminary  and  academy  had  passed,  and  the 
public  school  was  lienceforth  to  be  the  fountain  from  which  learning 
was  to  be  derived.  The  establishment  of  coeducation  at  the  West 
Virginia  University  now  began  to  be  agitated  in  political  and  educa- 
tional circles,  and  the  seminary  building  was  mentioned  as  a  suitable 
place  for  the  accommodation  of  the  girls.  One  month  before  coeduca- 
tion was  established  the  building  was  destroyed,  and  the  history  of  the 
enterprise  was  ended. 
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were  trained  in  the  Hamo  manner  in  which  pupils  in  th4>  ooiniiion 
schools  were  trained. 

During  the  flrnt  year  extenMive  repairs  and  improvonieiit^  wi*ro  inado 
in  the  building,  the  funds  having  been  appropriaUHl  by  the  logislutun* 
for  this  purpose.  At  the  l>eginningof  the  second  year  tho  numlx^r  of 
deaf  muU's  had  increase<l  to  47  and  the  numln'r  of  blind  to  10,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  57  pupils  for  the  year.  Instruction  in  the  ni<H*haiiical 
arts  was  also  introduce<l  during  this  year,  and  this  instruction  has 
eversin(*e  l)een  a  prominent  feature  of  the  institution.  During  1H73, 
^  counties  of  the  State  were  represented  in  the  school;  and  during 
1874,  4i  counties  were  represented. 

THE  DIPPUUQCT  PRINCIPALS. 

Mr.  II.  II.  IloUister,  the  principal,  resigned  October  1,  1S73,  to  enter 
the  medical  profession,  and  Dr.  S.  R  Lupton  was  appoint^nl  princi|Mil 
pro  tempore.  He  acted  in  this  capacity  until  the  9th  of  Ft^bruary, 
1874,  when  Prof.  S.  Eddy,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Wisconsin 
Institution,  was  placed  in  charge.  In  July  of  this  year  the  ont  ir4*  insti- 
tution was  reorganize<l,  and  Maj.  John  C.  Covell,  a  gentleman  of  line 
abilities  and  ripe  experience,  who  had  formerly  l>een  princiiml  of  the 
Virginia  Institution  at  Staunton,  was  elected  principal.  At  i\w  >gime 
meeting  of  the  Ixmrd  there  was  elected  a  complete  cor|>H  of  oHic^fTs, 
including  1  male  mute  teacher,  1  male  speaking  tea4*ht*r,  2  f<Miiale 
muU«  teachers,  1  teacher  of  blind,  1  music  teacher,  governess,  matron, 
fltewanl,  physician,  and  watchman.  In  Major  Covell's  reiN>rt  for  1K7(> 
it  is  stated  that  from  the  foundation  of  the  institution  there  had  Inm^u 
expended  upon  the  edifices  $41,<>82,  which  amount,  added  to  th4>  $lM),(nm) 
given  by  the  citizens  of  Romney,  made  the  real  property  at  that  time 
worth  •Hl,r>82. 

Major  Covell  remained  in  ofBoe  until  his  death  in  June,  1887,  a 
peritsl  of  nearly  thirteen  years.  During  this  time  the  institution  was 
wis4*ly  inanagt«d  and  completely  met  the  requirements  of  tlu*  unfor- 
tunate t*itiz4*ns  for  whom  it  had  been  established. 

Hon.  II.  H.  (vilkeson,  of  Romney,  was  the  next  princiiml,  and  din- 
chargtHl  thi*dutit*s  of  the  office^  for  one  year,  resigning  C><*t4>lR*r  1,  IH88, 
at  which  time  the  present  principal,  Mr.  C  II.  Hill,  was  apiN)int4Hl. 
During  the  pn»s«*nt  principars  brief  connection  with  the  institution 
he  ha.H  proven  his  fltnefls  for  the  office  to  which  he  has  Iss^n  (*hIUh1, 
and  und«*r  his  management  the  intereatsof  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  in  th«*  s4*h(Mil  will  not  be  nc*glected. 

\h  ac<*unitely  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  financial  statements  the 
improvements  have  cost  alwut  $52,000,  and  the  whole  amount  spent 
for  all  pur|Mi«eM  sin(*e  the  foundation  of  the  institution  up  to  1889, 
covering  a  |M>ri<Ml  of  alwut  twenty  years,  approximates  (550,<N.iO. 

Th<*  institution  is  govemml  by  a  Utard  of  regents,  composed  of  7 
members,  who  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  who  serve  for  four 
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years.  The  prosent  offii^^ra  and  toachors  consiHt  of  a  priiu*i{)al,  4 
instructors  in  tho  deaf  »ohool,  1  instractor  in  articulation,  3  iuHtruet- 
ors  in  the  blind  school,  2  instructors  in  music,  5  foremen  in  the  indus- 
trial school,  together  with  the  i)ersons  employed  in  the  domestic 
department. 

All  deaf-mut<^  and  blind  persons  in  the  State,  of  soumi  iiiin<l  and 
body,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  25  years,  are  entitled  to  mi  mission. 
l)oard  and  tuititm  are  free,  and  (*lothiug  may  be  furnishe<i  to  pupils 
not  otherwim^  provide<l  for  in  an  amount  not  ex<HHHlin^  $4o  per  annum, 
this  amount  l)eing  charged  to  the  (*ouiity  from  which  the  pupil  comes. 

MKTHODS  OV  INSTKCCTloN. 

The  deaf-mutes  come  to  the  institution  with  no  lan^ua^'  except 
the  rude  pantomine  by  which  they  niak<»  known  their  tlaily  wants. 
Words  are  nothing  to  them  but  the  combinations  of  letters  as  symlK)ls 
of  ideas.  Wonl  by  wonl,  then»fore,  they  must  ac<iuire  tlieir  knowl- 
edge of  English,  and  great  [)aticnce  is  ue«*t»ssary  on  tin*  [)art  of  the 
teacher.  After  a  time  tlu*  pupils  take  up  arithmetic,  drawing,  geogra- 
phy, and  other  studies,  while  the  blind  with  a  better  knowl«Mlge  of 
English  study  writing,  ai>elling,  geogra[)hy,  grammar,  algebra,  geome- 
try, music,  and  other  bran<*hes.  Particular  imiM)rtanee  h>is  always 
been  attai*hed  to  the  stu<ly  of  music.  The  s<»nsi»  of  the  management 
has  been  that  the  department  of  musicshould  o<*(*upy  a  |>osition  of  the 
same  dignity  as  the  literary  tiepartUHMit,  in  view  of  th«*  fa<*t  that  so 
few  of  the  usual  occupati<ms  are  open  to  the  blind.  Hut  in  the  pro- 
fession of  music  the  blind  ean  <*ompete  <m  almost  <M|ual  terms  with 
those  who  (*an  see,  and  hen<»e  in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  music 
should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  conrs**  of  study. 

While  the  sign  system  is  the  one  used  for  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes,  yet  the  articulation  or  oral  nietho<l  has  not  lx»en  noglectod. 
In  Novemlier,  1S77,  this  methiHi  was  first  IntnMluced,  an<l  th«»  visible 
8i)eech  syml)ols  of  Prof.  A.  (irahani  \UA\  W4»n»  tiirn  rhiofly  in  vogue. 
Go<n1  n»sults  followiMl  the  intnNiuetion  of  tiiis  systt^n,  hut  owing  to  the 
illness  of  the  s|N»cial  teacher  the  w<»rk  was  ti'mpoi-arily  a))an(lon«Ml.  In 
18S5,  Miss  Agnes  M.  iirimm,  by  th(*siinpl«s  natnral  inoth<Ni  of  that  of 
an  intelligent  and  iminstaking  mother,  without  charts  or  symlnils,  so 
brought  forward  alMUit  one-thinl  of  the  di'af-mut4's  that  th(\v  couhl 
readily  understand  and  write  wonis  and  si*ntenees  on  th«*  bla<*klN)anl 
from  oral  dictation  alone.  Nevertht*less,  the  old  sign  mothiNl  has 
always  lM>en  the  main  one  in  use,  and  *^mu.Ht  continue,*'  says  a 
specialist,  **t4)  1k»  the  golden  kt»y  of  tht»  tn»asun»  housi*  of  knowledge 
for  the  majority  of  deaf  an<l  dumb  pupils.'" 

THK  IJCnURTRlAl.  SCHOOL. 

In  the  Imlustrial  s<*h(M)l  of  the  institution  the  deaf-mute  In)vs  an* 

ft 

taught  the  usual  trades,  viz,  C'ariMMitry,  cabinetmaking,  sh<N*mak- 
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tiiKf  tailoring:,  and  printing;  aiicl  the  blind  hoyH  are  taught  matt  rem 
makinK*  broom  making,  rane  HeatinK,  nnd  other  li|;ht  InuleM;  while 
the  ^Hh  of  tM>th  departmeuta  are  taught  plain  sewing,  knitting,  net- 
ting, and  embroider}'.  The  In^ya  are  arranged  in  elaaaes,  (^a<*h  <*laH8 
lieing  in  charge*  of  an  exiN»rieui*4Hl  fon*man,  while  the  girla  are  under 
the  imm<*<liate  care  and  inntnietion  of  thegovemeaH.  Thua,  not  only 
the  intelliM'tual  welfare  of  the  atuilenta  ia  eonaidered,  but  they  are 
alao  taught  tradea  by  meana  of  which  they  may  earn  their  livelihood 
in  after  years. 

TRK  ATTEfDANCB. 

The  numlN»r  of  pupila  haa  varied  ea(*h  year,  but  in  general  the  at- 
tendan^'e  haa  iM^en  large  in  proportion  to  the  entire  numlM*r  of  the  d<*af 
ami  dumband  the  blind  in  the  State.  The  attendanee  each  year  Hin(*<^ 
the  eatabliahment  of  the  institution  may  lie  gathered  from  the  follow* 
ing  table: 
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In  c'loaing  thin  article  a  brief  history  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
for  dt^f-mutea  ia  appended.  This  history  was  prepared  by  MaJ.  John 
C  I'ovell,  for  many  years  the  efficient  head  of  the  West  Virginia 
Institution: 

OKHXaAL  llfllTKUCTloa  foa  DBAF-MCmBi. 

Th<*  im>>j«vt  of  t4«chinff  artii*iiUtion  mini  iipc«prh  reading  to  the  dMif  haii  imioMrsd 
the  attenticm  of  philanthmiiijitii  for  m<vn»  than  thrni*  hundred  and  fifty  yearn.  The 
flmt  f«yi«t««nuitic*  attemiit  to  inntnu-t  deaf-maUw  in  artimlatkiii.  it  la  believed,  wan 
made  liy  I\<«lro  Ponce,  of  ValladoUd.  aliiiat  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Fifty  yearn  Uter— about  the  year  ISOO-^oan  Pablo  Bonet,  another  Hpaniith 
instnit'tiif.  unxbt  artic*nUtioti  an<l  lip  reading,  and  relied  un  geiitnree  to  explain 
tht*  iiuviiiiiK  **(  wonU.  not  nauien  of  riidhle  otdacls.  and  who  prubalUy  wan  the 
inventor  *»f  the  nuuinal  alphaliet  now  In  nae.  Shortly  after  this  time.  aluo.  the 
tw«^haD<le(l  alplmliet  wan  deviund  by  George  Delgamii.  a  Brithih  phi]ol«»frij<t. 
Pnun  thin  timf  U*  alm«wt  the  linKioninjc  of  the  eerenteenth  century  we  hear  <»f  no 
icpei-ijU  fffortii  inaile  in  liehalf  of  the  deaf.  In  I6U  Johaan  Konrad  Ammjui,  a 
SwiM*  |»h>'Kii-ian,  (inlilifihed  an  eMay  entitled  Sordiui  LuqtieQft.  la  which  he  gave 
an  ai-roiint  <»f  th«*  reimltjk  of  hin  unct^wMfiU  efforts  in  teaching  a  girl,  deaf  ami 
dnuib  fnim  Yiirth.  t^*  arti<*QUte.  Thin  eeaiy.  and  a  aeraod  one.  pnhliehed  in  ITiN). 
ckmhtl«<««i  lai«l  thf  foun«Utiim  for  th«*  flrel  oraaniaed  «*houb  ftir  the  Inntroc'tion 
(»f  «lfnf-nititf«.  namely,  that  of  Thmna*  Braid  wood,  at  PnmhMikea.  near  Edin- 
horgh.  m  1 76u;  of  Hainoel  Ueinicke,  in  1 TTS.  and  that  uf  De  i* £pee,  in  i7U.    With 
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him  nnqnestionably  originatcHl  the  idea  of  lUfioK  the  natnral  ngn»  and  gentiireH  to 
conimunirAte  information  to  the  deaf-uinte.  His  iM  known  as  the  French  Hyntem, 
that  of  Heinicke  a8  the  GK»rman  syHteui.  and  Braid woo<l  was  a  follower  of  this 
system.  Side  by  side,  ever  since,  tht^se  systems  have  maintained  their  existence  on 
the  Continent  and  in  Oreat  Britain,  often,  however,  manifesting  mnch  rivalry 
and  hereditary  hostility  towani  each  other.  Happy,  imleed.  was  it  for  the  deaf- 
mutes  of  the  UniUnl  States  that,  under  (^Vs  koikI  provi<lence,  the  French  system 
croHsed  the  Atlantic  and  in  1N17  was  founde<l  the  first  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Americ^a.  From  the  American  asylum  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  all  the  State 
institutions  foundeil  within  the  succetnling  fifty  years  were  off-shoots,  and  to  this 
wonderful  means  of  instruction  are  the  thousands  of  deaf-mutes  of  our  country 
beholden  who  have  lK»en  e<lucattKl  within  tliat  i)eri(Hl.  In  1867  the  (4ermiui  sys- 
tem gained  a  foothold  in  our  land  and  has  since  made  aggressive  strides  into  the 
domain  of  the  old  system,  boasting  of  its  high  origin  and  superiority  over  every 
other  system  for  all  classes  of  deaf-mutt^.  Blows  have  Imvu  giv<'u  and  taken. 
Nevertheless  its  merits  for  c<>rtain  classes  of  deaf-mutes  have  Ikvu  n.vognized,  and 
for  tliese  it  lias  receive<1  a  pbice  in  nearly  all  our  institutions,  not  as  a  system,  but 
as  a  means  adapted  to  certain  siHH-ial  ctises  in  ev(*ry  institution.  But  it  is  the 
glory  of  our  great  American  syst4*m  to  take  and  combine  all  means  and  methods 
calculated  to  best  promote  the  tHlucation  of  idl  gnidt^  of  (leafn«>s8  and  dimibness, 
and  it  has  thus  oome  to  l)e  known  as  the  combiniHl  system. 
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Chapter  XI. 

INSTRUCTION  FOR  THB  COLORED  PBOPLE. 


Th«*  whool  Inw  forhidH  th«»  itiKtriirtioii  of  whit4«HndoolonMl  |N«nu)iiH 
ill  tho  Hanu*  m*h(N»l,  but  it  in  iiiim1<»  the  <liity  of  tlu«  triiMUM^  of  (*vory 
siitMliMtri(*t  to  (^HtHblinh  a  m*h(N)l  for  (M>lon«<l  chfldn'ii  whtMiowr  tho 
iiiinitier  of  hucH  (*hihln*ii  of  m*h(N)l  h^o  oxc<m«<1h  15.  SitlMliHtrit*tH  iiuiy 
join  ill  the  (•HtAhliHhmtMit  of  Hiirh  whiNilM,  hiuI  when  (•MtHl)liMh<M]  tht'v 
iir«'  KUbje4*t  to  the  Haine  n^^uUtioiiH  hm  are  provtde<l  for  the  iM*h<N>lH  for 
white  children.  Whenever  in  any  dlntriet  the  tn^nefltM  of  frw->whiK»l 
<Mlu(*ation  are  not  Ke<'unNl  to  theeolonMl  children,  apart  of  the  s4*h<M>l 
fuiidH  of  Maid  diMtriet  an*  net  aimrt  for  the  ediieatioii  of  the  eolonHl 
IMMiple  in  Hueh  a  way  aM  the  iMiard  of  edueation  may  think  \h^s\. 
Under  the  provisionA  of  the  H4*h(M>l  law  fu*hoolM  for  (M>lon»d  ehildrfii 
have  lM*4'n  organiz4Hl  thnm^hoiit  the  State  and  are  a  i»art  of  the  fn^*- 
m*hoolMV8tein. 

Then*  art*  no  normal  s4*h(NdH  provide<l  for  the  training  of  rolonM] 
tea<*herM,  but  the  State  .Hii{M*rinteudeiit  im  authorised  in  ev<*ry  year  to 
make  arranKenu^niM  with  auitalile  inHtitutiona  of  leamiuK  in  the  Stat4* 
for  the  <*4lueati(m  and  normal -whool  trainin^c  of  a  numU*r  <»f  <*oloii*d 
tea4*herM,  the  ex|M*iiM«  of  Hii<*h  trainin);  to  lie  |iaid  out  of  the  tn^asury 
of  the  State  in  the  manner  provided  for  white*  pupilH  in  the  noniial 
iM*hools.  I' niter  this  law  the  State  |iayH  for  tuitl<m  ami  iim*  of  )MN>kM 
for  IH  pupila  at  St<»n*r  C*4ille^*,  while  tuition  and  room  n*ut  ami  alMo 
liookM  an*  fiiriiiHlu*<l  to  alioiit  M  pupilti  by  the  iw*hool  in  the  name  of 
the  State.  Ap|NMntnientH  an*  maile  by  the  State  and  County  HUiM«r- 
intendentM.  In  thiM  HohtMil  W<*fit  Virinnia  t^^iu'herH  an*  o(Ten*<l  fn*4* 
tuitii>n  fnMu  the  elone  of  their  aehoolii  to  the  end  of  the  term,  at  an 
ex|M*nm*  ni>t  ex«'«*4*4linK  $'.*.«Vi  ]ier  we<*k,  and  even  leflM  if  they  iMianI 
themm*lveK.  Thia  offer  ia  <mly  for  th^wo  who  do  }tuod  work  and  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  diacipline  of  the  school. 

8TORBR  COLLBOB. 

Storer  ("ollefre  in  located  at  Harpers  Ferr>'  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  high  M*h<Nd  at  ParkeniburK,  in  1889  was  the  only  hii^her  institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  the  colonel  people  in  tlie  State.  It  is  the 
outfrrowth  of  the  miiuiionar}*  efforts  of  the  Free  liaptist  denomination, 
/$!}•}  during  itM  existenci*  of  twenty-thn?e  years  has  done  an  inifMirtant 

IN 
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work  amonf?  the  colored  people  of  West  VirginiaAiid  State's  mljoiiiing. 
The  lieHUtiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  is  alMml  10(>  inilen  in  length 
by  30  miles  in  width,  an<l  after  the  war  the  freeilnien  heiH^  were  gen- 
erally acknowle4lge<1  to  1m«  more  enterprising  and  intelligent  than  in 
moHt  B<M*ti(mH  of  the  South.  At  the  elow'  of  the  war  the  missionary 
efforts  of  the  Free  Haptist  denomination  in  this  valley  were  under  the 
sui^ervision  of  Ilev.  N.  C\  Hraekctt,  a  young  man  who  had  lK.»eome 
acquainte<l  with  the  wants  of  the  eolortMl  people  whih»  siTving  under 
the  ('hristian  eommission  and  who  was  especially  fitted  for  the  work 
to  be  performed.  The  hea<lquarters  for  this  missionary  and  prelimi- 
nary (Hlucational  work  were  in  the  ohl  (Tovernnu^nt  building  at  Har- 
pers Ferry,  and  it  wais  easily  h^arne*!  that  a  train«»d  iMxly  of  coloro<i 
teachers  would  hi}  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  tlie  colored  i)eople. 

thf:  st'iKMH.  establisiiki>. 

In  1807  Mr.  John  Ston»r,  of  Sanfonl,  Me.,  made  an  offer  of  $10,(KK) 
to  the  Fre<'  Baptist  denomination,  provide<l  tliat  (I<Mioniination  would 
raise*  an  equal  anuMint  for  the  founding  of  a  scliool  in  the  S<mth  for 
the  Ix'neflt  of  tht»  cohireel  people.  It  was  tlie  wish  of  that  gentleman 
that  the  institution  shouhi  Inm'ouk*  ('vtMitually  a  c(»lk'ge,  though  it 
might  l)e  o|)erate<l  as  a  normal  school  or  seminary  until  the  endow- 
ment funds  shouhi  l>e  adtHjuati^  for  rollegt*  puriM)ses.  It  ^^as  to  l>e 
opene<l  to  both  S4>xes  without  distinction  of  i-a<*t»  or  <*olor.  The 
proiM)sition  of  Mr.  Storer  was  accept«Hl  by  the  denomination  nameil, 
and  the  time  limit  for  raising  this  m<»ney  was  iujuIc  January  1,  1808. 
The  amount  was  raistHl  largely  in  the  Stat»»  of  New  York  through  the 
efTorts  of  !)r.  G.  H.  Hall,  n<»arly  one-half  of  it  Inking  pleclgini  at  one 
m«H)ting  held  at  FairiM>rt  in  June,  1S07. 

Dr.  Cheney,  of  HaU's  C'oUoge,  during  this  year  wt»nt  South  U}  con- 
fer with  Rev.  Mr.  Hnickett  in  n»ganl  to  a  suitable  lorati4)n,  and 
lIariK»r's  Ferry  having  Imhmi  agriM^d  upon,  a  farm  of  ir)(»  acres  on 
Bolivar  Heights  was  pun*luised.  (i«'n.  (>.  ().  Howard,  of  the  Freeil- 
nian's  Buivau,  promisiHl  *<>,0<K)  frtun  tht»  Department  for  the  IxMiefit 
of  the  iMiterprise,  and  this  was  afterwards  paid,  together  with  alH)Ut 
*10,00()  additional. 

On  June  <>,  1867,  a  i*omniission,  ctmii>os<Kl  of  twenty-five  memln^rs, 
was  organi74sl  as  ^'Th.*  Comniission  for  the  Promotion  of  Education 
in  the  South,*'  and  this  boily,  Ixdng  incorporateil  by  the  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire,  had  charge  of  the  early  interests  <»f  the  institution. 
On  October  2,  18i>7,  s<*hool  was  llrst  opened  with  Rev.  Mr.  Bra<*kett 
as  principal,  Mrs.  M.  W.  L.  Smith,  of  Maine,  assistant  teacher,  and 
with  19  pupils  in  attendance. 

aOTBRmUCfT  AID. 

On  December  3,  1808,  especially  through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Fessenden  in  the  SeuaU^  and  Cien.  James  A.  Garfield  in  the  Houm*,  a 
bill  was  iiassed  transferring  the  Government  buildings  at  Uar\iecV 
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Ferry  to  ih«*  iiiKtitutioii,  ami  i>n>|M*rty  worth  alxnit  i>.*J(),(HH)  wh8  thu8 
obtAiiKMl.  This  pn>|>erty  (*onHi8t4Ml  of  four  lanr^'  briok  inaiiHionH, 
sooK^what  ililapidat<Hl  from  tho  effects  of  the  war,  in  <»ne  of  which 
Rev.  Mr.  Bracket t  ha<l  aln*a<ly  done  Home  preliminary  e<lucatioiiHl 
work.  Th«*  farm  which  ha<l  l»een  purchaHe<l  wan  now  no  lonprer 
nee<le<l  as  a  site,  but  through  the  Hale  of  lota  and  through  cultivation 
it  aNsist4Hl  th«*  Ki*h<M>l  in  itM  infancy. 

Mr.  Storer,  the  founder,  die<l  ()ct«l>er  23,  18U7,  and  at  his  death 
tlfOOo  was  |iaid  by  his  heirH  for  the  eBtabliHhment  of  a  library. 
Aliout  this  time  w»veral  chureheB  of  the  Free  Baptist  denomination 
were  eHtal)lished  in  the  valley,  and  the  misHion  work  of  theae  waa 
closely  (*onniH't4Hl  with  the  work  of  the  aehool. 

A  charti*r  waa  irrant4Hl  March  2,  1868,  by  the  le^lature  of  the  State, 
althouKh  iHinsiderable  opposition  waa  manifeate<l.  The  Kc*hool  pnw- 
pered  from  tin*  atart,  and  from  October  to  March  the  numl>er  of  pupils 
increaaed  from  li*  to  75.  In  Deoemlier,  1869,  one  of  the  other  build- 
ingM  which  ha<l  l>een  donated  l>y  the  Government  waa  <le<licated  t4> 
church  and  whcMil  purp<iaes.  In  1873  steps  were  taken  to  provide  a 
boanlinK  hall  for  the  Kirls,  but  it  waa  not  until  May  30,  1876,  that  the 
bulhliuK  waa  dmlicated.  In  1880  a  movement  waa  made  toward  the 
erec*ti<in  of  a  new  school  buildinfc,  Hiid  $5,000  having  been  offere<l  for 
thia  purp<iai*  on  condition  that  #5,000  additional  would  be  raiae<l,  the 
WomanV  Society  of  the  VrtH*  liaptiat  Church  undertook  the  work. 
The  building  waa  dedicate<l  May  .30,  1882. 

PRB4KXT  ORGANIZATION. 

Rev.  Mr.  BrtM'kett  haa  rf*niaiiie<l  at  the  head  of  the  institution  aince 
ita  organization,  ainl  ita  ateaily  growth  ia  largely  due  to  hia  efforta. 
He  haa  at  prcsc'iit  10  aaaiatant  teachera  and  4  assistant  pupils.  I'he 
averagi*  annual  attendance*  of  studenta  haa  varied  from  BN)  t4>  i*30, 
ther^  having  lMM*n  alamt  1,54I0  different  pupils  in  attendance  ain<*e 
1867.  In  the  biennial  catalogue  for  1877-71>  are  foand  the  immes  of 
273  atudcnta,  alM>ut  one-thinl  of  whom  reaide  in  West  Virginia,  on«^ 
thinl  in  «*aatern  Virginia,  and  one-third  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  States.  The  total  numlier  of  gnMluates  In  the  academi<*al 
de|iartment  ia  in,  and  in  the  ncirmal  department  173. 

The  inatitution  ia  under  the  c«mtrol  of  an  independent  board  of 
tnist4M\H,  a  majority  of  whom  are  memliersof  the  Fret' liaptist  Church. 
No  int4*rfen*m*e,  however,  is  made  with  the  religions  belief  of  any 
pupil.  Bililical  inatruetion  haa  a  prominent  place  in  the  course  of 
study,  and  many  of  the  graduates  have  entered  the  ministerial  prr>- 
feaaion.  Tin*  fun<la  an*  largely  ol>tained  by  volnntar}'  contrilmtioiia, 
and  th**  \Vomau\s  Mianionary  Society  of  New  Kngland  sup]M>rts  aev- 
«*nil  tca4*hera.  It  ia  the  aim  of  the  managers  to  bring  the  ac*h4Nil 
within  tli«»  n'a<*h  (»f  ever}'  induNtrious  p(*nion,  and  t4i  thiM  end  the 
moat  rigid  ei*i>iiomy  ia  encouraged.    The  neeettsar}*  monthly  expenses 
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of  the  Student  are  given  at  from  $7.25  to  $10,  while  by  self-boarding 
these  amonnts  may  be  reduced  to  $^3  or  $4.  The  charge  for  tuition  is 
75  cents  per  month.  The  buildings  are  worth  now  about  $60,000  and 
the  farm  about  $10,000.  A  bequest  of  $5,000  recently  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  principal  from  Maine.  The  work  of  instruction  is  lim- 
ited by  the  want  of  funds,  no  debts  ever  being  contracted. 

COUBSK  OF  STUDY. 

The  academic  departvnent  is  deaigneii  to  fit  students  for  the  first- 
class  colleges,  and  the  nonual  department  is  designe<l  to  fit  them  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.  The  academie  department  includes  the 
study  of  the  usual  English  branches,  together  with  Latin,  Greek, 
Oerman,  or  French,  and  nnjuires  four  yeai*s  for  its  completion.  In 
the  normal  department  the  English  course  is  ext4Mi<le<l,  the  languages 
are  omitted,  and  the  studies  an^  completiMl  in  three  y<»ar8.  Special 
diplomas  are  awardeil  to  thom»  studtMits  who  have  done  two  years' 
goo<l  work  in  one  language,  with  aeeoini>anyii)g  Englisli  branches. 
Specnal  attention  is  given  t4)  the  normal  depart  nu^iit,  and  of  the  200 
pupils  in  attendance  during  18SS,  all  but  25  were  eonnect<Hl  with  this 
dei>artment.  A  Pealnxly  Institute,  eonductcil  by  an  instructor 
employed  l)y  the  State  superinteud4»nt,  is  held  yearly  in  the  college 
chapel  during  the  first  we<*k  in  June. 

At  the  present  time  a  special  effort  is  iKMUg  made  to  enlarge  the 
industrial  department.  All  the  young  women  art*  instructed  in  sew- 
ing and  some  attention  is  also  given  to  cooking  and  housekeeping. 
A  carpenter  shop  and  printing  oftict*  are  in  ofK^ration  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  men,  and  shops  will  in  tinu'  l)e  oiHMied  for  te«K*hing  cal>- 
inet  making  and  other  tnuies.  it  is  the  purixxse  of  the  managers  to 
establish  a  college  course  as  scmui  as  the  endowment  funds  shall  jus- 
tify it  and  the  needs  of  the  students  demand  it.  The  institution  has 
had  a  i)ermanent  growth  since  it*s  organization,  and  the  scope  of  its 
work  has  been  from  time  to  time  enlarge<l  and  the  course  of  study 
extended.  Owing  to  the  lac*k  of  means,  most  of  th«'  students  who 
have  attended  have  not  remaine<l  to  complete  the  course,  but'  those 
who  have  graduated  are  now  achieving  a  work  of  great  usefulness  in 
the  schools  for  colored  children  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  States. 


Chapter  XII. 


A   BIBLIOGRAPHY   OP   THE    HISTORY   OP    EDUCATION    IN    WEST 

VIRGINIA  TO  THE  YEAR  1889. 


No  complete  ooUection  of  boolw  and  pamphlets  pertaining  to  the 
educational  hiBtory  of  West  Virginia  is  anywhere  in  existence*.  The 
information  given  in  the  preceding  pagcH  waa  obtaine<l  largely  from 
the  principals  now  at  Uie  head  of  the  various  schools  ileHcribed  and 
frrm  the  unpnblished  recordn  of  these  iuRtitutiouM.  liefore  the  civil 
war  the  educational  institutions  3f  Virginia  were  mostly  confined  to 
that  part  of  the  State  lying  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  only 
one  college  of  established  reputation  was  in  existence  in  the  territory 
now  included  in  West  Virginia. 

Dr.  Herliert  B.  Adams,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  his  able 
monographs  on  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  the  rnivcrsity  of  Virginia  has  given  a  bibliography  of  the 
history  of  education  in  Virginia,  and  to  these  monographs  the  reader 
is  referre<l  for  valuable  sources  of  information  relating  to  the  early 
educational  history*  of  West  Virginia.  The  following  list  is  nuMie  up 
largely  of  books  and  pamphlets  issued  since  the  formation  of  West 
Virginia  into  an  imlependent  State,  for  since  that  time  the  public 
school  system,  the  normal  schooUi,  the  university,  and  many  of  the 
private  schools  now  in  existence  have  been  established.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  records  of  the  old-time  academies  and  seminaries 
have  not  been  lietter  preserved,  and  that  no  collection  of  books  per> 
tainiiyr  to  the  educational  historv  of  the  State  is  found  in  any  public 
library  in  the  State.  In  the  preparation  of  this  monograph  the  fol- 
lowing liooks,  pamphlets,  and  special  articles  have  been  consulted. 

History  of  We0l  Virginia.    By  Virgil  A.  Lewis.  Philadelphia.  1889:  744  pages. 

This  book  is  the  most  recent  contribution  to  the  general  history*  of 
the  State,  and  covers  the  period  from  the  coming  of  the  first  white 
men  to  Harpers  Ferr>',  in  1732,  to  the  present  time.  The  work  is  the 
most  i*omplete  and  valuable  one  of  its  kind  yet  published,  and  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  information  concerning  the  social,  political,  and 
educational  history  of  the  State. 

A  Partial  LM  of  Books  Pertaining  to  West  Virginia. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Virgil  A.  I^wis,  which  was  printed 
in  the  West  Virginia  School  Journal  for  February,  18M).    This  is  a 
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valuable  article  for  reference,  as  the  writer  has  fi^iven  the  titles  and 
brief  notices  of  about  seventy-five  lxx)ks  which  taken  collectively 
comprise  the  literature  of  the  State. 

History  of  the  Panhandle  of  V7est  Virginia.    By  J.  H.  Newton.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
and  A.  G.  Sprankle.    Wheeling.  1879;  480  pages;  atlas  fonu. 

This  large  volume  is  a  verj'  valuable  (contribution  to  th«»  liistorical 
literature  of  the  Stat<^  and  contains  many  ref(»rences  to  the  early 
schools  of  Hancock,  Ohio,  HnM)ke,  and  Marsliall  counties. 

History  of  Monongalia  County,  WoHt  Virginia.      By  Siinin«»l  T.  Wiley.     King- 

W0(X1.  \mU   77«  IMlgOH. 

The  author  has  also  written  a  Historv  of  Preston  (-ount  v,  and  these 
two  works  give  much  information  iH^rtainin^  to  the  schools  of  the 
countii^  nameil.  As  Monongalia  County  lias  Ion;?  been  considennl 
the  iHlucatioual  center  of  the  State,  the  history  of  that  county  is  esIK^- 
cially  fruitful  in  eilucational  material. 

Memoirs  of  Alexander  Canipliell.     By  Roln'rt  Riohanlsoii.     Philailelphia.  1871; 

2  volunieH.  (W()  {Nigi's. 

Many  fa<»ts  in  n»gard  to  tlu»  hi.story  of  Hcttiany  College  may  l)e 
found  in  this  work,  for  Ah'xandcr  (amphoU  was  the  founder  of  the 
institution  and  was  pn^siilcnt  4>f  the  s^unc  for  a  p<M'io<l  of  mon'  than 
twenty  years. 

Christian  Baptint,  from  1H23  to  1h:«).     E<lit<Hl  by  AltxamltT  Cainpl)ell.     Bethany; 
7  volumes. 

Millennial  Harbinger,  from  1830 14)  \m:i.   E<liteil  by  Alexiiiider  Canipl)ell.  Bethany; 
84  volumes. 

The  al)ove  magazines  wen*  cMlited  at  l^ethaiiy  an<l  contain  nmny 
allusions  to  Bi»thany  College,  as  wt»ll  as  to  the  gtMieral  educational 
work  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples. 

Memoirs:  Wells.  Winona.  Minn.,  issi;;  lin  pjigen. 

This  work  tn»ats  of  Alexaniler  CaniplwlTs  etTort  in  foun<ling  the 
Chun*h  of  the  Disciples. 

History  of  Kanawlia  County.     By  G.  W.  Atkinwm.     Cbarle?<ton.  is7n:  'X]H  pages. 

This  work  has  many  timely  n^ferences  to  the  early  wIkmiIs  of  the 
Kanawha  Valley. 

The  West  Virginia  Handbook.     By  J.  H.  Diw  Debar.     Parkernlmrg.  IS70;  103 

pages. 

This  was  intendinl  as  a  handlNHik  for  immigmnts  and  ccmtains  much 
information  in  regani  to  the  condition  of  the  State  in  1H70. 

Gtsogmphy  of  West  Vhrginia.    By  A.  C.  Knot4>.     Wht*eling.  1HK3;  104  pages. 

This  is  a  valuable  ic.\t-lMN>k  for  West  Virginia  sidnM^ls  and  gives 
much  in  format  ion  oonoerning  the  varituis  countit^s  and  instituticms  of 
tb«  State. 
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Rfmcmrv^  of  Went  ViifdnU.     By  M.  F.  Maiiry  and  W.  M.  F<jntaitie. 

Thin  work  whh  prefiarfHl  unikr  the  diwHJtion  of  the  St«t4»  Umnl  of 
c<*nt4*iiniHl  iiinnH|i^*rrt  and  giveH  h  detaihMl  a(*<*ouiit  of  tho  H^iriiltunil, 
gnixin^,  iniiiiiig,  and  eduoatioiiHl  interentilof  the  Stat<\ 

Hh*  Indmrtrial  Aflranrt* .    By  I.  J.  iMam.    Wheeling.  18H»:  170  imKw. 

m 

Thin  work  treatH  of  the  induAtries  of  Wh<*eHn^  and  <*iivin>iis,  luit 
alMo  <*ontaiim  rt^fen^net^M  to  the  more  prominent  HehoolM  of  tho  eity. 

L(*oiltnK  MannfatHnrnni  and  Merrbants  of  the  Ohio  ValW.    (%>nipil(Ml  by  tUt* 
Iut4*nuiti«inal  PabliiihinK  Company.    New  York.  1HH7:  ^fi  paKm. 

ThiM  work  ih  Himilar  t4i  the  UiMt  on<»  nanunl. 

Hiiit4)ry  of  th«*  Vallfy  of  Virginia.     By  Hainoel  Kercheval.    WiMMliit4nk.  1h:«: 

344  pagi^.     R<^nt<>d  in  laV)  and  1h96. 

Old  Chnrrbni  and  FamiUraof  Virginia.    By  Biiihoi>  Meade.    PhihMlelpbia.  Ihth; 

2  %'olimK*«. 

8ketrhMi  <if   Virginia.     By   R«t.  William  Henry    Focyte.     PhiladelphU.  IHTiO: 

2  Tolnmea. 

Lt^ttm  and  Other  Writing!  of  James  Madison.   Philadelphia.  1M7:  4  volomi*!}. 

The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Washington:  1H54:  9  rolomes. 

The  Acts  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Various  Codes  of  Virginia. 

The  alwvi*  workn,  written  before  We«*t  Virginia  became  a  State,  eon- 
tain  valuahh*  n»fen»n<*<*fl  to  the  early  H<*hoola  of  Virginia.  In  th<* 
acts  of  the  aHHenibly  are  found  maiiyproviaionttn^lating  toacadeniicn 
now  in<*hid<Nl  in  the  territory  of  We8t  Virginia. 

Hehoiil  Law  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.   Compiled  by  B.  a  Morgan.  Charkiiton. 

1NK7:  8»pagc«. 

This  |Nimphb*t  giv<»M  th«*  law  paivMMl  March,  *HH1;  together  with  the 
auirndmcntH  nia«lc  at  lat4*r  m«itionii,  and  an  ap|>t*ndix  <*ontaining 
varioiiH  diH'iKion?*  in  n*ganl  to  the  m*hool  law. 

Acts  of  the  Assetulily  «>f  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia. 

lli«*fi«*  e«>ntain  the  fundamental  lam*  and  leginlation  relating  to  the 
various  «Niucational  iniititutioiia  in  the  State. 

UradnatingHyiftetu ftirOmntry  Hcbools.    By  A.  L.  Wade.   Bust^m.  IKnI;  4.M  pagen. 

In  1S7<S,  in  Monongalia  C^ounty,  the  writer  ftnit  demont(trat4Ml  the 
praeticability  of  grading  <*tmntr>'  M*hoolii,  and  Hecured  gratifying 
reNults.  The  almve  work  haa  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
«Mluf*ational  rin*lea. 

HisUiry  and  Progifai  of  the  comity  of  Marion.    Dwiningtnti.    Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

1M>;  les  pages. 

Thiii  is  a  IocaI  hiator}-  and  contains  references  to  the  schoob  of 
Marion  County. 
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An  Address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Moore.    By  H.  W.  Biggs. 

Morgantown,  1866:  8  pages. 

The  Rnbject  of  the  above  sketch  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of 
the  most  prosperous  academy  in  the  western  part'  of  Virginia,  and  lie 
took  a  distingnished  part  in  the  educational  development  of  the 
section  in  which  the  school  was  located. 

Oar  Work  at  Harpers  Ferry.    By  Kate  J.  Anthony.    Providence,  1888. 

This  paper  gives  a  history'  of  the  founding  and  growth  of  Storer 
College. 

Pamphlets  relating  to  the  laws  and  conrsos  of  stndy  of  the  independent  school 

districts  of  Wheeling.  Parkersburg.  and  CharleHton. 

These  pamphlets  wert^  issutMl  h}-  th<*  lK)anls  of  (education  in  the 
districts  named. 

Reports  <»f  the  Stiite  Suporiiitendeiit  of  Fn»»»  Schools. 

These  rejwrts  havi»  Ihmmi  n^pilarly  issu(*d  since  1S»».5,  and  contain 
all  the  facts  in  rt^ganl  to  the  orpunziiti4)n  and  jrrowth  4)f  the  free- 
school  system. 

Reports  of  the  Board  of  Rejcents  of  the  West  Virginia  University  from  1868  to 

the  present  time. 

Reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  from  their  organ- 
ization t4>  tlie  pn*Hetit  time. 

Reports  of  the  Retard  of  Regents  of  the  West  Virgiiiiii  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 

Dnmb.  and  Blind  from  ls7o  to  the  present  time. 

Inangnral  Address.     R«»v.  Alex.  Martin.     Morgantown.  IS^T:  2.")  |)agefl. 

In  this  add H'HS  the  <*aus4's  whi<*h  lead  to  the  t^stahlishuient  of  the 
State  University  an»  discu.ssiHl,  an<l  the  aim  antl  t»hjecl  of  the  institu- 
tion are  stat^nl. 

Letters  of  Hon.  W.  L.  Wilson  to  the  Wht»«»linK  Register  in  Rt^riinl  to  the  Change 
from  the  Cnrricnlum  to  tin?  Ele<'tive  System  in  tht*  West  Vir^dnia  Univt^ndty. 
Morgantowu.  188.*);  16  fiages. 

In  them*  letters  are  piven  the  rt^asons  wh}'  the  al>ove  change  was 
nHMinunended  by  tin*  faculty  and  ordered  l>y  the  Inmrd  of  regents. 

Rnh*s  and  Regulations  for  the  Qovemment  of  the  W(*st  Virginia  University, 
together  with  the  Acts  of  Oongrt^iw  and  Legislatnre  in  Relation  Thereto,  and 
Rules  for  the  Organizatiuu  and  Discipline  of  the  State  Cadets.  Wheeling  and 
Charleston:  55  pages. 

In  the  alK>ve  |»amphlet  information  is  given  concerning  the  organ- 
iiation  and  government  of  the  West  Viginia  University. 
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PrumiiM-nt  Men  of  West  VinnniA.    By  ih  W.  Atkinnoii  ami  A.  F.  Oibliemt. 

WbeelinK,  1^*^* 

Only  a  few  iwlvAnct*  MhiH^tM  of  fTiiH  work  have  Inhmi  <^XHiuiiuMl.  The 
coiuplH4»  work  will  include  biofj^mphieA  of  tho  prominent  men  of  the 
State,  and  will  Ik»  iHHued  during  the  prt^tient  year.  The  aiithoni  have 
loni;  lMM*n  well  known  in  lit4*rary  eir«*leA,  and  their  work  will  U-  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  litA'rature  of  the  State. 
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A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LEADING  FACTS  IX  THE  HISTORY  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA  SINCE  1890. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  manuscript  for  tlu»  inono^rHph  on  the  History  of  Education  in 
West  Virginia  was  prepared  in  18S(>.  Its  publication  having  been 
delaytnl,  it  has  lHH?n  deeine<l  expi^lient  to  add  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
recent  e<lueational  progr<»ss  of  the  Stat<\  This  sket<*h  is  published 
through  the  courtesy  of  lion.  W.  T.  Harris,  Tnited  Statues  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  the  pu))lication  has  l)een  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  1).  H.  Purinton,  president  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  an<l  lion.  Thomas  C\  Milh»r,  State  sui)erintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

In  the  prei)aration  of  the  work  acknowledgment  for  assistance  is 
due  to  the  gentlemen  above  namcHl:  to  the  principals  of  the  normal 
8i*hools  and  the  presidents  an<i  principals  of  the  various  private  and 
denominational  si*hools;  to  Right  He  v.  P.  J.  Donahue,  bishop  of 
Wheeling,  and  Chancellor  E.  E.  Weber,  antl  to  numy  others  who 
kindly  gave  the  author  suggestions  and  information. 

The  material  development  of  West  Virginia  during  the  last  decade 
has  altrac'ted  the  attention  tjf  the  whole  country.  Progn^ss  along 
industrial  lines  has  been  everywhere  apparent,  and  )>()th  public  and 
private  improvements  have  lKH»n  projectml  in  every  section.  Rail- 
roads have  been  constructed,  manufaicturing  plants  have  been  estal>- 
IIsIkhI,  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  timlK'r  lands  have  Ihhmi  oixMied  up,  and  the 
population  has  rapidly  increased.  Nor  does  this  material  develop- 
ment yet  show  signs  of  abatement,  the  unrivaled  natural  resources  of 
the  State  being  yet  only  partially  develoi)ed. 

The  educational  development  hjis  kept  pace  with  the  industrial. 
Several  new  private  and  denominational  institutions  have  iK^enestab- 
lishe<l,  and  the  older  ones  have  been  bt»tter  supported.  Better  build- 
ings have  been  erecteil  for  the  public  schools  and  longer  terms  have 
been  provided.  More  advanced  methods  in  institute  work  have  been 
used,  enriched  courses  of  study  have  been  adopte<l  and  l)etter  trained 
teachers  have  been  employed.  In  the  normal  schools  new  depart- 
ments have  been  addecl,  the  normal  and  academic  courses  have  been 
enlarged,  and  better  faoilities  for  instruction  have  been  offered.   The 
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<*iitir<*  w-hool  HysU^ni  of  the  Stat^*   haH  BhAnnl  in  thin   (HlurHtiotml 
a4lvano(»in<*nt. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY. 

Stamliiif;  at  the  hoad  of  tho  pubHc-Hchool  HyHtem,  the  iiniverHity  haH 
taken  the  lea^l  in  thin  e<lucational  progrenH.  Several  new  buil<linp« 
have  lie<*n  erecte<l,  afhlit tonal  fundn  for  pur|K)M»H  of  inHtnietion  have 
liecMi  providiKl,  pri3M»M  and  fellom-Hhips  have  lMM*n  eHtablishcHl,  enlanre^l 
eounwH  of  8tu<ly  have  l>e<Mi  adopte<l,  and  nem-  deimrtnientM  have  IxH^n 
afldfMl. 

The  univerHity  onranization  ronKinta  at  prenent  of  the  following 
coUege8,  HchooLn,  and  departments : 

I.  The  cftlleKi*  <>f  aHm  and  wiences. 
II.  The  collegi*  (if  <»nKinecnii|c  and  mechanic  arta. 
in.  The  coUefTe  of  aKricoltnre. 
rV.  The  i*ollpfrr>  of  Uw. 
V.  The  nrhool  of  miuic. 
VI.  The  commen'ial  iichool. 
VII.  The  preiiarattir>'  whoob. 
VIII.  The  department  of  fine  arts. 
IX.  The  prem<Hlii*al  department. 
X.  The  military  d«'partm«*nt. 
XL  The  department  of  phyidcml  training. 

Of  th«*  alM>ve-naniiNl  departments,  one-half  of  them  have  been  eatalv 
liaheil  during  the  last  dec*a<le  and  all  the  otherM  have  been  enlarginl 
and  HtrengtheniHl.  Thia  ailvanee  haa  lN«en  made  poasible  partly 
through  mon«  lilM^ral  appropriationa  by  the  lei^alature  and  partly 
through  the  n^^eipt  of  the  Morrill  fuu<l,  by  meana  of  which  inatnie- 
tion  in  agrioultun\  the  me<*hanie  arta,  the  Kn^j^liah  language,  and  the 
variouH  branohett  of  nuithematieal,  phynioal,  natural,  and  e<*onomie 
arien<*e  haa  lie^^n  exteiidiMl. 

Tntil  alM>ut  twelve  yearn  ag<»  the  numl)erof  atudenta  in  attendance 
never  nMichtnl  2«m».  In  iHtN>  the  attendam*e  waa  :SaK  ami  in  18t»7  the 
numlier  waa  4«i5  and  in  VMH  the  numlier  waa  HS2.  The  large  attend- 
ance during  the  yeara  \sw^  l.H«r.i,  and  VMn)  includinl  the  atudenta  who 
attend«Ml  the  aunimer  WHaiona  which  wen*  held  during  theae  yeara, 
thefM*  Ht*aaiona  lieing  a  n*gular  imrt  of  the  univeraity  work.  It  ia  con- 
fidently exiie<*t4Hi  that  in  the  near  futun*  the  nanu^a  of  1,(X)()  atudenta 
will  Im«  found  annually  on  the  ndl  of  the  inatitution. 

With  the  incream*  in  the  numlier  of  atudenta  there  haa  been  a  cor- 
reaiamding  inrr«*aM*  in  th«»  memberahip  of  the  fa4*ulty,  and  that  body 
now  «*nrolU  nearlv  7<>  memlM^ra.  Moat  of  theM*  inatnictoni  have  been 
traintni  in  the  Xw^^X  iNillegea  and  univeraitic*a  c»f  thia  countr>'  and 
KuroiM*,  and,  lM*ing  familiar  with  the  l)eat  etlucational  methoda,  they 
have  ummI  theM>  in  th«*ir  varioua  departmenta.  Umler  their  auper- 
viaion  the  internal  ailmi nitration  of  the  nniveniity  haa  lieen  greatly 
beuetit4Ml.     New  and  impnivetl  methiala  of  inatnicUon  have  been 
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introduee<l  into  the  class  rooms,  and  tho  variouH  laboratorii>8  have 
been  increased  in  size  and  usefulness  and  abundantly  stocked  with 
the  most  improviKl  kind  of  apparatus.  LiU'niry,  scientific,  musical, 
religrious,  and  other  societies  have  1km*ii  ori^aniztnl,  and  numerous 
prizes  and  fellowships  have  l)een  esUiblishcd.  The  Dewey  decimal 
system  of  classification  has  IxH^n  intnMlucod  into  th(^  library,  and 
several  thousand  new  volumes  each  year  have  l>een  purchased.  A 
periodical  list  has  also  l)een  si'UH*tiHl,  which  includes  not  only  the 
leading  papers  of  the  Stat4%  but,  in  addition,  alM)ut  one  hundre<l  and 
fifty  of  the  best  magazines  and  papers  whicli  are  publislnMl.  Students 
thus  have  been  providtKl  with  every  facility  for  thorough  work  and 
have  lK*en  able  to  keep  pace  with  currt»nt  literature  and  liecome  famil- 
iar with  the  standanl  works  in  each  <lepartnicnt  of  Icaruing. 

Tlie  standanl  of  a<lniis8ion  \o  the  various  scliools,  colleges,  and 
departments  of  the  univt»rsity  has  also  l)cen  rais<Ml  until  it  is  now  on 
a  i>ar  with  the  higher  gradt^  institutions  of  \hv  <*ountrv.  Thirty-nine 
courm»s  art*  re<iuired  for  admission  lo  ihr  <*ollrgt»  classes,  an<l  the 
degriH*  of  the  univci'sity  is  ronfrrnMi  only  uiu>n  that,  student  '*who 
satisfies  these  entrance*  nMiuin'incnts  and  satisfactorily  completes 
42  college  courst»s,  of  which  at  least  in  rourst's,  inrlnding  a  thesis,  are 
in  some  one  deiwirtment  of  stu<ly  selected  by  the  student  as  his  major 
subject  or  six^cialty.'' 

The  external  development  during  lln»  last  twclvt*  years  has  kept 
pace  with  the  advantv  in  the  di(Ten»nt  liiu's  of  instruction.  The  funds 
for  maintaining  the  university  an<l  agricultural  (experiment  station 
arenowobtiiined  fnmi  the  following  sources:  (1)  lnten*st  <m  the  land- 
grant  endowment;  (2)  the  M<»rrill  funtl;  (:{)  biennial  appropriations 
by  the  State  legislaturt*;  (1)  fees  and  tuitions  jiaid  by  the  students; 
(5)  Hatch  fund;  (<»)  fees  n»ceived  from  the  analyses  of  f(»rtilizer8  and 
from  the  sale  of  tags  to  fertilizer  nianufactur4»rs.  Tin*  revenu(\s  from 
all  these  sourct^s  for  the  yt^ar  llMil,  including  tin*  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  tn»asun»r  at  tht»  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  appropriation 
for  buildings,  amounttMl  to  alHMit  *i*nr)jMM»,  and  for  the  year  1IK.)2  the 
amount  will  Iw  alK)ut  ♦i>lM>,(HK).  It  i.s  t»\pected  that  the  rev(»nucs  wf 
the  institution  will  still  further  1m*  in<'rease<l  in  the  near  future  nnd 
still  further  advanct^s  in  the  way  of  new  and  enlargetl  sci(>ntifi<*  depart- 
ments will  be  made  jxissible  by  the  passage  by  ('4)ngn»ss  of  the  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  scdiools  or  departments  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy in  connection  with  the  agricultural  colh»g4\s. 

The  university  gniunds  overhH)k  the  Monongahela  River,  and  the 
outlook  is  pictures<pie.  The  campus  luis  lK»cn  re<'ently  enlarged,  and 
now  compris<*s  al>out  :?5  acn»8.  The  farm  recently  purchasinl  by  the 
aUCrieultural  exiieriment  stati<m  contains  alx)Ut  l<K)iu.*res. 

The  buildings  now  comprise  the  following: 

1.  University  Hall,  a  four-story  building,  containing  liM^ture  rooms 
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hikI  the  laboratorioM  of  tho  mfHlioal  and  hiolopral  tlopiirtinditM.  A 
Inn;**  riicht  wiii^  t<i  thin  huildin^  hHM  just  )mh*ii  roiiiplet^Hl,  and  in  it  an^ 
l<Krat4Ml  \hi^  l(M*tiir«»  nM>tii8  of  the  law  <U»iMirtmf«nt  and  tht*  praotic'^^ 
nM>nis  of  till*  M*)uM>l  of  music*. 

2.  Martin  Ilall,  a  threo-story  building,  c*ont>aininK  hH*tur<>  n)omH, 
the  librai*}',  an<l  mM*iHy  halls. 

3.  Si-i(Mu*<»  Ilall,  a  four-8t4>ry  building;,  oontaininf?  aclministration 
nMHns  and  the*  hn'tun*  nM>ni8  and  laboratoric'H  for  tho  d(*partm(*nt8  of 
c*h(Muistry,   physics,  K^^dogy,   <*ivil  onpncH^rinic,  and    drawing;   aii<1 

painting. 

4.  Comm<«ne<*nK*nt  Ilall,  a  large*  two-stor>'  building,  (*ontaining  a 
eonini4Mlious  rha|»el  with  1,.VN)  m^ats  and  the  gymnasium. 

5.  Agricultural  Kx|>enmcnt  Station,  a  two-story  building,  contain- 
ing laboratori(*s,  IcH'tun*  nnuns,  and  offices. 

♦5.  Fife  Cottagis  a  two-story  building  now  used  asati^mporaryhomc 
for  tho  dcfMirtmcnt  of  nuM^hanical  onginct^ring. 

7.  An  ob(M'rvator>%  a  domc-shape<1  structun^  of  the  Hough  t>']M», 
containing  a  t4d(«Heope  and  other  apiiaratus  l)clonging  t4)  the  de|mrt- 
ment  of  astrt>nomy. 

In  ad<liti4)n  to  the  al>4>ve  completo<l  structures  there  an*  now  in 
conrs4»  4»f  enaction  anci  nearing  completion  the  folUming: 

1.  Armory,  a  two-st4ir>'  buihlingwith  stone  trimmings,  containing  a 
Urge  drill  hall  aii<l  offictw  for  the  military*  de|mrtment. 
.  2.  Mechani4*al  llall,  a  two-stor>'  building,  the  largest  on  the  campus, 
containing  le4*tun*  nioms,  lalmratories,  and  workshopn  for  the  de|)art- 
ments  of  civil  ami  nu*chani(*al  engim*ering. 

3.  Librar>',  a  t  w<i  and  one-half  st4)ry  st4)ne  building,  the  mont  coHtly 
and  lM»autiful  b'uilding  4in  the  4*ampus,  containing  a  large  numtier  of 
nKims  for  library  pur]Mwi>s  anci  emiMMlying  the  most  recent  impnivt*- 
ments  in  librar}*  4*onst ruction.  In  additi4>n  t4i  the  buildings  above 
nanHMl  a  wonmnV  hall  will  pnilmbly  \n*  pnividecl  for  by  the  next  legisla- 
ture,  as  (MNMlucati(»n  in  all  ilepartments  was  establisluHl  by  the  board 
4if  n>p«nts  in  1S*I7. 

There  an*  chun-hesof  the  following  clenominat ions  in  Morgantown: 
rn'sbyt4*rian,  Methoclist,  KpiM*o|ial,  Baptist,  Methodist  Protestant, 
Lutheran.  C'hri.stian,  and  Rcmian  Catholic.  Sevenil  of  these  demimi- 
nation?«  have  4-4)nsiden^l  the  4|U4*sti4)n  4>f  ere<*ting  chun*h  halls  in  con- 
n€M*tic»ii  with  the  uiiiv4*rsity,  and  the  Episco|>al  Ilall  and  Baptist  Hall 
are  aln*a4!y  in  sU4*4vssful  ofieniticm. 

Tlie  n«markable  gn)wth  of  the  university  in  re<t*nt  years  has  h<H»n 
|»artly  due  to  the  inrn*jise4!  int4Test  in  4Mlucati4»iial  affairs  by  the  |ieo- 
pie  of  the  State,  and  fiartly  to  the  pt^rsonal  influence  and  efforta  of 
th(»s«*  cM»nn«H*t4Hl  with  the  institution. 

K.  .M.  Turner.  LL.  D.;  l\  B.  K4*ynolds,  D.D.;  J.  L.  Goodknitffat, 
D.I>.,aiid  Jenmiell.  Kaymoml,  I'h.  I>.,have  in  turn  tieen  at  the  heail 
of  aflfairs,  ami  their  efforts  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  standard  and 
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a  moro  pronoral  apprecitttion  by  the  people  of  the  advantagen  offered 
have  been  ably  seconded  by  the  boartl  of  regents,  in  whom  the  con- 
trol of  the  inHtitution  is  vestinl.  A  lar^  corps  of  efficient  and  pro- 
l^ressivo  instructors  have  labored  faithfully  with  the  same  purpose  in 
view,  and  their  influence  has  been  very  marke<l  in  promoting  this 
educational  advancement.  The  faithful  and  efficient  services  of 
Prof.  Waitman  Barlie  j\s  field  agent  since  1895  deserve  special  men- 
tion in  this  connection,  and  to  his  addresses  and  personal  efforts 
throughout  the  State  is  due  mon»  than  to  any  other  cause  the  large 
increase  in  the  numlx^r  of  students. 

The  lH)anl  of  regt^nts  for  tlu^  (enn  beginning  May  10,  1901,  is  com- 
posiMl  of  the  following  well-known  citiz(Mis:  J.  U.  Trotter,  J.  B.  Fin- 
ley,  C.  R.  Oldham,  i\  M.  Habb,  C.  K.  Haworth,  K.  M.  (irant,  W.  J.  W. 
Cowden,  I).  C.  Gallaher,  and.!.  M.  Hal<^  Thost*  g«»ntleni(»n,  api)ointed 
by  the  governor  from  diffen»nt  secti<ms  of  th(»  State  on  account  of  their 
sp«H»ial  fitness  f4)r  the  position,  art*  men  of  t'olh'giatc  training  and  are 
thoroughly  conversiuit  with  f<lucatinnal  affairs. 

The  first  meeting  of  tht»  boanl  was  \\oU\  in  .Jun<»,  li>01,  and  an 
organi/.ation  was  i»fft»<'ttHl  by  tho  t'lcctioii  of  W.  J.  \V.  C'ow<len  presi- 
<lent  and  l*n)f.  J.  S.  St4»wart  socrotary.  T1h»  most  important  aciion 
taken  at  this  mot»ting,  an<l  ont»  whi<*h  was  universally  commended,  was 
the  election  of  Dr.  I).  H.  Purinton  president  of  the  university.  Dr. 
Purinton  is  the  first  prt*sident  who  is  an  alumnus  of  the  institution, 
and  having  Ikh^u  a  meml)erof  its  fatMilty  for  many  y<'ars  he  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  its  history  from  the  organiuition.  In  more 
n'cent  years  having  lH»en  pivsident  of  I)ennis(m  University,  that  well- 
known  institution  has  felt  the  infiueiiee  of  his  presence,  and  its  recent 
gn)wth  in  inteUectual  power  and  us<»fulm»ss  is  largely  the  result  of 
his  sucet»ssful  a<lministration. 

Dr.  Pnrinton  has  ha<l  a  successful  experien<*e  in  educational  work, 
and  he  ent4»rs  upon  his  <luties  not  only  with  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  stu<lents  and  faculty,  but  also  of  the  people  of  the  4»ntin»  State. 
With  his  el<»ct ion  there  has  gone  nut  an  impr<»ssi(»n  that  the  univer- 
sitv  will  henceforth  \h'  tin*  head  of  tlu*  State  edm^atioiial  system  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  puriM)se,  that  its  government  will  be  wise  and  judi- 
cious, and  its  affairs  in  every  <lepartm<Mit  will  Im»  a<lmiiiistere4l  by  ofii- 
cers  antl  instructors  4»f  goo*!  chara4*ter,  intellectual  sui>eriority,  and 
sound  Christian  priniMples. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

By  the  ai't  of  Congress  approve<l  March  2,  IftST,  it  was  provide<l 
that  an  agricultural  exiH^riment  station  shouhl  1k»  established  in  each 
Stati*,  and  this  station  was  established  in  West  Virginia  in  1889,  under 
thedin-ction  of  the  boiinl  of  n*gents  of  West  Virginia  University. 
The  sum  of  $15,000  per  annum  wa8  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
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imyiufT  the  no<*<»M8Hr>'  i*xiM*n80M  of  iiivi^tii^atioii  in  Hfcriniltunil  suh- 
jcH'tH,  an4l  the  amount  Iihh  lMH*n  Hupplenit^nUnl  ('urli  y<*iir  by  tin*  f<*t*.s 
rcK.*eiv(Nl  fn>ni  thoanalyHeH  of  f<*rtiliz4'rs  and  tin*  salt*  of  ta^s  to  ft*rtili- 
xer  inaniifa<*tan*rH.  Tho  eont  of  the*  ntMN^Hsar^'  printin;;,  l>iii<lin;r,  and 
Htationory  \h  pn)vi<le<l  for  b}*  an  appropriation  luadt*  at  <*a<.*h  Mission 
of  tho  leiciHlatun*. 

While  ori^nal  invoHti^ation  rather  than  claHs-rooni  work  iH  the 
ehief  huHineHH  of  the  menilN^rH  of  the  station  HtafT,  yet  several  nii'in- 
XfevH  have  for  ^4everal  yeant  taken  |)art  in  the  work  of  instruetion  in 
the  univeniity.  Studenta  have  thus  had  exe4*llent  opiN>rt unities  for 
theolMcr\'ation  of  fiehl  and  Uborator}'  exiH^rinients  in  <M)nn(M*tion  with 
their  studii»H  in  ain'i<*tiltun*.  A  lar}^  and  well-4K|uipiMMl  building  has 
been  provide<l  for  the  use  of  the  station  workers,  and  an  exiM^riniental 
farm  of  over  1()U  aereo  haa  nn-ently  lieen  pun*has4Ml. 

John  A.  Myers,  IMi.  !>.,  w^rx'tnl  as  <lirtH.*t4»r  until  the  year  1807,  when 
he  was  sucH.*etHl4Hl  by  James  II.  Stewart,  A.  M.  Under  the  sufM^rvision 
of  I)ire<*tor  Stewart  the  eflieieiiey  of  the  insi it ut ion  has  Inhmi  inereamHl, 
a  thoroughly  <H|uip|)e4l  staflf  of  investigators  has  l)een  sehH!t4Hl,  and  a 
harmonioiui  understanding  haa  lNH*n  ent^^riMl  int4>  with  the  various 
local  societies  of  farmers,  fruit  growers,  stock  briHMlers,  and  other  like 
organizations.  Sin(*e  the  organization  a  large  numlN*r  of  bulltUins 
and  n^porta  have  fmm  time  to  time  Ikmmi  issue<l  and  gratuitooaly  dis- 
tributed, and  th(*M*  have  IumI  an  imi>ortant  influence  upon  both  the 
agricultural  and  educational  development  of  the  State. 

PREPARATORY    8C*H1M>L  OV   THR  WB.ST   VHUHNIA   UNfTSBSITT   AT 

MONTUOIIKRY. 

In  18f»5  an  a4*t  was  passinl  by  the  legislatun*  establishing  a  prepara- 
tory* S4*h<iid  of  the  West  Virginia  Tniversity  at  .Montgomer>',  in  Fay- 
ette C\>unty.  On  tne  i>assage  of  the  act  a  spacious  and  lieautiful  site 
waa  donate^l  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  with  the  money  appn>pri- 
ate<l  by  the  legislature  a  suitable  buiUling  for  the  school  purpost^a  was 
er<M*te4l.     The  si*hool  was  opene<l  in  Januar>',  1897. 

It  is  under  the  cnmtrol  of  the  lioanl  of  regents  of  West  Virginia 
University  and  the  State  su|M*rintendent  of  public  instruction.  Tlie 
pre«i<lent  of  the  universit}'  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  schtMd,  and 
Pn>f.  Josiah  Ki^ely  is  the  princiiml.  With  the  princiiial  are  assiK 
ciat4Hl  thn«e  oth«*r  instrurt4>rs. 

Tlie  course  of  study  has  lieen  arranged  with  special  n*ference  to 
entrance  to  the  university,  and  is  the  same  as  in  the  pre|Niratory 
school  at  Morgant4iwn.  Tlie  si*ho<»l  is  mainly  supiM>rt4Hl  liy  appro- 
priations by  the  legislature,  the  amount  appropriat4Hl  for  ea4*h  of  the 
jears  IInii  and  IInc?  Iieing  |.%>i4N>.  An  appmpriation  f4>r  the  year  1902« 
of  O.tMH),  was  als4i  ma4le,  t4i  lM*gin  the  <H>nstrU4*tion  of  a  wing  to  the 
.*houl  buihlingy  the  entire  c«jst  to  be  not  more  than  f6,UUU. 
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PREPARATORY    SCHOOL    OF    THE    WEST    VIRGINIA    UNIVERSITY    AT 

KEYSER. 

An  additional  preparatory  school  of  the  West  Virginia  University 
was  establisheil  at  Keyser,  Mineral  County,  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture passed  in  11K)1.  A  site  having  been  provided  by  the  citizens  of 
that  town,  a  suit^iblc  building  is  now  in  the  course  of  enaction.  For 
the  ere<!tion  of  this  building  ♦20,000  wjis  appropriated,  and  (3,000 
luhlitional  for  f  urnitun'  and  current  ex|K>nses.  On  the  completion  of 
the  building  the  school  will  be  oiHMied. 

THE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  six  normal  schools  of  the  State  have  continued  to  increase  in 
numlM'rsand  inrtuence<luring  the  ikm-IimI  foverod  by  this  paper.  The 
legislature  hjis  appropriate<l  mon»  lilM»rally  for  tlieir  support,  and  their 
efficiency  has  lKM»n  rorrespondiu^ly  iiuMvascnl.  Their  libraries  have 
l)een  enhirg<Ml  and  n»a<Ung  rooms  have  lH»i»n  cstablishtHl.  Maps, 
eharts,  m<Mlels,  physical  and  chemieal  apparatus,  and  other  conven- 
ienci\s  for  su<*cessful  s<*hool  work  liavt*  Imh'H  purchased,  and  old  mate- 
rials, for  the  most  part,  have  been  <lis<*arded. 

Tin*  buil<lings  havt»  been  overhauled  and  renovatcnl  when  this  has 
!H»en  ne<*essary,  and  several  new  buil<lings  and  additions  have  l)een 
en^eted.  The*  total  appropriations  for  tin*  sc'hools  in  VM)\  was*70,7«}G, 
ami  for  11M>l\  *.'JS2,.57!».  Nor  has  the  <Mlneational  development  of  these 
sc*hools  l>een  iN'hiiHl  the  material.  In  the  si>lection  of  teachers  the 
l)oanl  of  n»gents  have  examintnl  ean»fully  into  the  <iualifieations  of 
each  applicant,  and  have  insist e<l  that  character,  ability  to  teach, 
scholarship,  and  cultun*  should  1h»  the  basis  of  every  election.  The 
nuuilwr  of  teachers  has  Ihhmi  largely  increased,  and  they  have  labored 
with  earnestness  ami  diligen(*e  an<l  with  abundant  su<'(*ess. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  foundei*s  of  thest*  schools  that  instruction 
should  Im*  given  to  common-s<*h(N>l  teacliei-s  in  the  scien<*e  and  art  of 
teaching  and  in  the  stu<lies  which  ixM-tain  thenMo.  The  sch<N)ls  have 
faithfully  a4lhereil  t<»  the  pur|M)s<*s  of  their  founders,  and  in  a<ldition 
they  have  pn^panMl  a  large  numlMT  of  young  men  and  women  for  col- 
\i*)l^  an<l  for  the  various  avocations  of  life. 

The  courses  of  study  have  !KH»n  enlarg<Ml  to  m«M»t  the  re<iuirements 
of  the  aige,  and  an*  n«)w  greatly  in  advance  of  the  cours<*s  ofTertMl  a 
few  yeai's  ago.  The  (wo  principal  courws  an»  the  nonnal  and  aca- 
demic, the  first  designe<l  esiK.*cially  to  prepare  t4»achers  for  the  (M)mmon 
m*liools,  and  th<*siM*on<l  to  pn^iMin*  students  toent4*r  the  West  Virginia 
University  or  institutions  of  similar  nink.  These  c<mrs4\s  are  uniform 
in  all  the  s<*}hn>1s.  Courses  in  mu.sic,  elo4*ution,  and  other  subjects 
are  also  ofTeriHl.     The  two  main  courses  of  study  are  ivs  follows: 
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NORMAL  COUR8E  OF  HTUDY 
(Btibi«(*ta  arrADiTMl  Xty  t4«rmii.  ] 


Fall  icnn. 


hrtparatarjf  ahtdies. 


I.  Arttlimrtir. 
3Il  Urmminar. 


1. 

t. 
& 
i. 


Firwi-tfear  timdiem. 


I    ll««UU  arltlimrtir. 

a  TnltMl  HUtMi  hiRt««nr 
4.  Physical  irc«i|rr»phy. 


S*rtmit-prttr  mtutUrM. 

I.  Alc«»bnL 

t.  Orwk  hteUny 

&  L*Un. 

4.  Rbi^irliv 

5.  Zcjukiinr- 


1. 

t 
& 
4 


.|_ 


Ptorrbokiinr 
TntfiMMiciirtrT. 

Trmudiur  wurk 


4 


LaUo 
AiDciriraii  Utpmtvr^. 
HIrtiiry  (>f  iNliinitiiio. 
CItII  coT«riiBi«»iit  and 
HtoU*  Mad  TnitiHl  HUtni 

CXJQtfUtatiuttL 


I. 

t 

4. 


Wlnt«»r  t4»nn. 


1.  AiithnMtlr. 
t  On(iirr»f>hy. 
X  II] 


I 

t 

a 

4 


AUri^brK. 

Hiirhrr  kwumji  In  EnirUiib 

BmriiiUi  hteurr 

l>rmwiiiic. 


AUri^hrm 
Rmnan  hiiiUtrT 
LAtln. 
Rbtdurir 


Lftdn. 

Eivlbdi  lltemtnre. 


I. 

4   TnUnliMr  wtirk. 


1 

3f. 


HprlDK  t«»rtn. 


1.  Arlthmotir. 
t  RfMikkHcpinir 
3  Urmmnmr 


Ab(«»hrm 
AflTan«*««(l 


RnirlifUi  irnuu 


4    Ph3nfi«»l4i|or. 
A.  Vuoal  luomi* 


1.  AUrnlirm 

i  <)t«(tkiinr  <*r  aMtn»o<)inT 

a  LAUn. 

4    Rb«<t4»rir 


t  lAtin 

a  Rmrliikh  iit^mtfirr. 

4  Tbt<«if7  ami  |ir»rUins. 

5  BuUny. 


1.  I^Knnliitfy. 

a  Bthwi 

4  TrmlnltMi  wtirk. 


ArADEMK*  ('orRHE  OF  KTl'DY 
(H«liJ««aiiaiTanirMl  by  tmn*.] 


/VrfMtrulury  tiwdttB 
I.  AiithmKi'*. 
a  Ununmar 

I.  M«iitJil  arttbmKir 
a  HltflH^  l««Hf>oi  tB  RiurlMi 
a  CnltMl  HtetM  lUat«47 
4.  Pliyidi'^al  gvutfrapby 


I.  AUri^hra 

a  CInwk  hlntiNT 

a  UUI&. 

4   RlM^ifV. 


; 


I 

a 
a 

4 

a 


I.  Orvi^k  <ir  O^rmaik. 
a  Ijkitn  (>r  Frvai'b. 
I  |*by«ii-m 

4  Tr%«i 


I 


Latin  <ir  Pi«<«»r|i 
Amrn*«li  tit«>ratiuv 
i*lvU  c*>v**''naif*nt  aod 
Htat«*  aiHl  riUird  HtmUm 


1   Arithm^tlr. 
t  (l««i«rapby. 

a  (ii 


Alc«>bra. 
Hl«brr 


Boclixh  Itiirtorr. 
Dravliiir 


in  BnirUah 


1   AUr^bra. 

t   Riman  hM^iry. 

:t  Latin 

4    Rhrtijrtr 


1   O^vmHiT- 
t  Orv*>k«ir(l«*nBan. 
:l  IjitlB  4ir  Frvorh. 
4   BntfUili  Utvratttrr. 


1  CIrM'k  or  O^raan. 

t  Ijittn  IT  Ffr«rli 

1  Pbr«4''« 

4  " 


1.  ArtthoMtir. 
t  B(ii*kkM»pta«. 
a  li] 


I 


I 


1.  AUr^bra. 

i.  Adram^    Enfrtiib  Oram- 


a  Om«*ral  hifltfry 
4   Vucal  mntie. 
.V  Phrilul<«7. 


I   Alfffbra 

a  Ow4aff7  <4'  aatraoomj. 
i  a  LaUn. 
,  4   Rbi*Uirir. 


I 

t. 

a 

4 

& 


Un*rk  «*r  (k»nBan. 
lAtln  «>r  Trtmch. 
BnirlMb  Uiemtnrw. 
BuEany. 


I 

t 

a 

4 


OrM>k  nr  O^man. 
Latin  *it  Frrofh 


SUory 


mabsuaLL  college  state  normal  school. 
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In  the  following  table  arc  given  the  names  of  the  principals  of  these 
schools  for  1902,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  and  the  number 
of  graduat-es  for  19()0,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and 
the  total  number  of  graduates  since  the  establishment  of  the  schools 
to  1900: 


Nonxuil  w'hu(»l. 


Principal,  l»tt. 


8tu-   I  (irad-j  Total  |  Tctol 

(IcntM. '  uat«*H,  I    Htii-     tn'ada- 

HMR>.    '     1«M.   <  (l(*ntH.     aUw. 


I. 


ManhaU  (Villeirc  Normal  School L.  J.Corbly 

FUrmcmt  Normal  School M.  M.  Rom 

Concord  Normal  S<'hool A.  S.  Thorn 

Wmt  Libert y  Normal  S<'hooI .  W.  L.  Mc<^ >wun 

UlenTiUtt  Normal  School J.(\Shaw 

Shepherd  Colk'Kv  Normal  Sch<iol  ....  E.  F.  Ooodwiu  . . 


I 


va 

a» 

4^7 

a» 

aw 

irt 

\m 

11 

V.ti  ' 

11 

llrt 

ir, 

4,Kn 
j;.ffr4 


Totol 


l..V»l 


Kt; ,  aj.Twi 


290 
4H0 
IHH 

IIH) 

27H 


1,7U4 


The  history  of  those  sc1uk)1s  in  doUiil  sinei*  IS*m)  is  ^ivon  in  the  fol- 
lowing iNiges: 

MARSHALL   ('()LLE(iK   STATK   NORMAL  SC^IIOOL. 

Marshall  C'oUep*  is  the  oriji:inal  normal  school  of  \V(»st  Virj^inia. 
Ill  IS'.H)  Prof.  Thomas  E.  IIoilp»s,  tlu»  principal,  witli  four  assistants, 
const  it  ut4'(i  the  faculty  of  t  lie  institution.  On  tlHM'lcctionof  Professor 
llod^es  to  th«»  chair  of  physics  in  West  Virginia  rniv(M*sity  in  ISOO, 
Prof.  L.  J.  Corbly  Ix^caino  his  successor,  and  with  liiin  at  the  present 
time  ATv  asH<K*iat4Hl  sixteen  other  instructoi*s,  or  four  times  as  many 
as  were  on  fluty  in  18iK).  This  increaise  in  the  number  ot  members 
of  the  faculty  Inis  lHH»n  met  by  a  corresi>on<linf:  incn»ase  in  the  number 
of  students,  and  the  enrollment,  1^.5  twelve  years  a^o,  is  now  more 
than  ♦)<)(.).  Thest*  students  n»pre.si»nt  about  thn^e-fourths  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  while  other  States  an»  also  well  represented, 
particularly  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio. 

Durinjj:  the  last  decade  the  cost  of  th(»  buildin;>:s  erected  has  l)een 
over  ♦/)(>,( MM).  The  old  buihlings  hav(»  either  Imm^ii  ivnuMlehMl  or  rebuilt ; 
new  and  ImprovtHi  apiMiratus,  maps,  charts,  and  other  conveniences 
for  teach iiij^  have  IxHMi  purchastnl;  th«»  library  has  been  rearranged, 
eiilargiMl,  and  catalogued,  an<l  all  fa<*ilities  for  imparting  instru<*tion 
have  lKH»n  gn»atly  improviMl.  In  liMK)  it  was  estimated  by  the  State 
superintendent  that  the  total  value  of  the  buildings  and  gn)unds  and 
other  property  iMdongiug  t-o  Marshall  College  was  ^21S,uOi). 

The  advance*  in  the  methmls  of  instructicm  has  kept  |Mice  with  the 
material  growth  of  the  s(*hool.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  normal 
course*  provision  has  Invn  made  for  a  full  year's  training  work  on  the 
part  of  every  senior.  In  January,  11^)2,  a  teachers'  training  depart- 
ment wsis  orptnize<l  and  place^l  in  charge  of  an  exiM*rience<i  dintctor. 
It  is  the  intention  iu  the  future  to  enlarge  this  work,  so  that  p**actice 
with  every  grade  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school  can  be  requireil 
of  every  normal  senior  as  a  comlitiou  of  graduation. 
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Pn>f<'8florH  Ho(1p:(^  atkI  C«>rhly,  and  the  inHtructorR  who  have  aided 
them,  have  ably  eoiidiirt4Hl  the  afTairn  of  the  institution  since  1890, 
and  its  in^iwth  in  numl>erH,  as  well  as  in  efficiency  and  influence,  in 
largely  due  t4>  their  wise  management  and  extended  experience  in 
educational  work. 

FAIRMONT  KTATE  NORMAL  HCHOOL. 

The  growth  of  this  M*hool  sinc<»  1S9<)  has  lieen  very  marked.  It  ih 
now  one  of  the  leading  tHlucatioiial  institutions  of  the  State.  In  the 
year  mentione^l  ^2  students  wen«  enrolltnl,  and  in  11K)1  459  wen^ 
enn>lle<l,  the  attendancH*  having  aliout  doub1e<l.  This  growth  has  not 
result<Hl  from  any  ra<1ical  chang<>s  having  Inh^u  made  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  s4*hool,  but  has  lKN»n  a  stea<ly  one  fmm  year  to  year. 
Including  the  class  of  1!K)1,  499  students  have  Ix^en  gnwluated,  and  it 
is  claime^l  that  9()  pi»r  ct*nt  of  thes<»  have  lM»i*(mie  t^'achers  and  art* 
pmminent  in  e<lurational  affairs  in  this  and  other  States. 

In  IHSii  Pn)f.  Conrad  A.  Sipe,  who  had  a<*t<Hl  as  principal  since  1S83, 
resigniMl,  and  the  iMisition  of  princiiml  was  then  held  sucH^essively  for 
one  year  !)y  Miss  Nannie  K.  Camen>n,  John  II.  Koemer,  and  J.  K. 
Qwyn.  In  1H92  J.  Walter  liartu^  was  elwt^ni,  and  ser\'iMl  until  I9t)l, 
when  he  was  succmhhUhI  bv  Marcus  M.  Koss. 

In  1H91  it  lNs*ame  nc<M»ssar}'  to  S4s*un'  a  largf*r  building,  and,  under 
authority  grante^l  by  the  legislature,  the  old  building  was  sold  to  the 
city  of  Fairmont  for  •1«5,<nni.  An  a<lditional  appropriation  of  $^,(KNl 
was  maib*  by  the  legislature  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  An 
entire  M|uarf»  was  obtained!  in  the  most  tieautiful  residence  part  of 
the  city,  and  with  the  funds  stat4Hl  a  beautiful  an<1  <*ommodioiis  mod- 
em school  buililing  was  erectinl.  It  was  first  <M?cupied  March  S7, 
1893.  in  1K95  the  a^lditional  sum  of  •12,(NN)  was  appropriated  by  the 
legislatun*,  and  the  building  was  I'omplet^Nl  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plans. 

Owing  t4>  the  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of 
Fairmont  this  schiMil  i>n>iM*rty  is  now  value<l  at  more  than  $125,000. 

The  institution  hasan  exc<»llent  working  librar}*,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  UKHleni  apimratus.  In  ad<lition  to  the  normal  and  academic 
defiartments  th«*n*  an*  dci>artmentf«  of  music  and  oratory,  each  in 
charg«*  of  an  ex|>eri«*n<N«<l  dinN*t4>r.  TlieM»  siMH'ial  departmenta  are 
well  pat n in  17^1,  an<l  a<ld  materially  to  the  success  of  the  school. 

Tlie  faculty  is  eom|ios4*<l  of  well-e^lueat^sl  and  exi)erienced  inatroct- 
ors,  and  at  present  is  ei)m|Kis4*4l  of  ten  meml)eni. 

C<»N(*oRD  STATE   NORMAL  SCHlXlL. 

In  1^91,  after  a  service  of  sixteen  3'ears,  Capt.  J.  II.  French  retired 
fnmi  the  princiimlship  of  this  st-luiol,  and  he  was  succe^Kled  b}'  Prof. 
John  I).  Swi«<»ney,  who  s«*rv«*<l  until  1897.  i*rof.  George  M.  Ford  was 
then  el(H*ted,  and  was  suixwed«*d  in  I9U0  by  l^f.  K.  F.  Goodwin. 
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That  gontleman  was  soon  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Shopherdstown 
School,  and  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Thorn  was  elect<5d  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Tlie  school  has  continued  to  grow,  notwithstanding  these  frequent 
changes  in  the  principalship,  the  number  of  instructors  in  1800  being 
8  and  the  number  of  students  16G,  and  in  1!K)1  the  numlnir  of  instruc- 
tors being  1 1  and  the  number  of  students  203.  The  total  enrollment 
of  students  to  the  close  of  the  year  IIKK)  was  3,7'')7,  and  the  t^)tal  num- 
ber of  graduates  18G.  These  figures  includt*  a  iH*ri<Ml  of  twenty-five 
years. 

In  1891  the  aceommo<lations  for  stu<lents  wen*  inereiised  by  the 
erection  of  a  dormitory  for  youn;^  ladies,  and  in  181^7  the  l(*p.slature 
appropriated  $20,000  for  a  new  Heh<M>l  l)uildinf:,  wliieh  building  was 
completiHl  and  occupied  <»arly  in  IS1»1). 

With  the  gn>wth  of  th«»  school  in  nuniln^rs  an<l  ini|)ortanee  the 
library*  has  Ixn^n  enlargcKl  and  apparatus  has  Imm'h  provided  for  teach- 
ing the  sciences.  The  institution  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  times  and  has  adopted  the  nuxlcrii  methods  of  instruction. 

WEST   LIBEKTV    STATK    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  enrollment  of  this  scliool  has  in<*reasc<l  from  l.'J3  in  1800  to  103 
in  1001.  In  the  tirst-nanuMl  year  tlic  faculty  consist<Ml  of  th<»  princi- 
pal and  .')  assistants;  in  li>01  the  uuiiiImm*  of  assistants  had  in(*reas(^d 
to  7.  In  ISlKi  Prof.  KolH»rt  A.  Ariiistnui^,  who  lia<l  served  as  princi- 
pal for  seven  years,  n»signed  to  accept  a  chair  in  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, and  he  was  succeede<l  by  Prof.  J.  N.  Dealil,  who  n^nained  at 
the  head  of  th<»  institution  until  ISiiS.  Hon.  \V.  I>.  Cutrij^ht  a<*tetl  Jis 
princiiml  during  one  y<»ar,  and  hewassucce«»de<l  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Skinner, 
who,  in  turn,  was  succcfnliMl  in  p.ioi  by  Prof.  \V.  L.  McCowan,  the  pres- 
ent principal.  During  all  tlie.se  changes  in  the  priucipalshipthe  si^hool 
continue<l  to  inc^reasi'  in  nnnilM>i*sand  inthienee.  A  new  building  was 
<tompletiHl  and  o<*cupi<Hl  in  January,  isu."),  but  was  d(»stroye<l  by  fire 
in  February,  Isim;.  The  building  now  in  use  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  old  part  enacted  in  ls/)7  and  the  new  part  «M«»ct<»<l  in  1SI*7. 

The  numlM^r  of  graduates  .sinct*  1S70  is  :ly<iK  and  the  total  numlxM'  of 
students  enroHed  for  th«»  thirtv-on«»  veai-s  is  :M17. 

Within  the  last  five  years  21  eounties  of  th«»  Stat**  hav<»  lM»en  n»pr<»- 
sented  among  the  students.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  have  also  In^en 
representtsl.  The  pn^.s^^nt  prin(*ipal  is  an  <'nthiisiastic  tt^icher,  and 
promines  to  still  further  increase*  the  |M)wer  and  infiuence  of  the 
institution. 

(iLENVILLR  STATE   NORM.VL  SCH(M)I>. 

In  18lK)theGlenville  Normal  School  buihling  was  a  brick  structure, 
which  had  lxM»n  erecte<l  a  few  years  lR*fore  at  a  cost  of  ^,000  and  had 
been  furnishe<l  at  a  cost  of  92,(KN).  In  1S03  tLM,<N.H.)  was  appnipri- 
ated  by  the  legislature  for  an  addition  to  this  building.     The  enlarged 
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building;  hii8  Hinoe  i^iven  ample  aeeomnKKlationH  for  evory  dopArtment 
of  tho  Hch<K>I.  Tho  onmpuH  contains  alx)ut  3  acres*  and  is  well  deco- 
rated with  trees  and  shrubber}*. 

In  IHIK)  Prof.  8.  H.  Brown  n^signed  the  principalship  to  accept  a  chair 
in  the  West  Virginia  University.  His  suci-essor,  Prof.  R.  W.  Tapp, 
di<Hl  one  year  after  his  eUn^tiou.  Prof.  I).  M.  Helmick  then  ser\'(Hl  as 
princi|ml  for  ft>ur  years,  and  was  succee<led  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ilolden, 
who  reniainiMl  in  office  until  11K)1.  Prof.  J.  C.  Shaw  is  the  princiiml 
at  pn^si^nt.  In  18'.K)  the  faculty  (*onsisUHl  of  the  principal  and  2  assist- 
ants; in  VM)2  the  numlier  of  assistants  is  4.  In  the  former  year  the 
numlM*r  of  students  was  114,  and  in  11K)1  the  nunil)er  was  155. 

Tlic  s4*hool  is  no  h)n|?er  stru|;i;IinK  for  existence,  but  owin);  to  the 
lilieral  appn»priations  by  the  le^islatun*  and  the  increascHl  interest  in 
educatiiMial  affairs  it  is  now  in  a  progressive  com  I  ition  and  isi>erfonu- 
ing  well  its  |uirt  in  tHlui^ting  the  youth  t>f  the  State. 

SHBPHBRD  CX)LLEGB  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

For  thirty  years  Shephenl  College  has  lK*en  an  im|)ortant  factor  in 
the  iMlucation  of  the  youth  of  the  East4*rn  Panhan<lle.  During  the 
twenty-eight  years  ending  with  T.MJl  the  total  enrollment  of  students 
was  2,547,  and  the  total  number  of  gra4luaU*s  M5.  The  enrollment  ft>r 
1!K)1  was  1.^7,  and  the  numU^r  of  gra<luat4^s  7. 

On  th«*  H'signation  of  Prof.  Asa  Bush,  in  18!i2,  I^>f.  E.  M.  Vale  was 
ehK'tiMl  princifMil,  wlu>  was  succetHUnl  the  following  year  by  Prof.  A.  1\ 
Kimler.  A  cliangt*  in  the  princii>alship  again  took  place  in  11K)1,  when 
ProfcsM)r  Kimler  was  succcihUhI  by  Prof.  E.  F.  («oodwin,  a  graduate 
of  the  university  and  a  teacher  thoroughly  traimnl  for  normal  work. 

An  addititinal  building  was  erected  in  ISM  U)  met*!  the  growing 
demands  of  the  scIumiI.  This  building  with  its  c<»ntents  was  totally 
destroyinl  by  fire  in  March,  llMJl.  The  boanl  of  n^gents  immediately 
took  ste|is  for  the  en.H*tion  of  another  building,  and  a  splendid  struc- 
ture of  buff  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  to  cost  $4U,INX>,  is  now  in  course* 
of  enH*tion.  On  the4*«nnpletion(»f  this  building  it  is  expected  that  the 
ennillment  will  lie  largely  incn*amMl  in  iH>nse<|uence  of  the  increaMe<l 
a4l vantap's  which  will  In*  offered.  Including  the  principal,  the  faculty 
now  consists  of  s  memliera. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  their  growth  and  pnisperity  the  f*ommon  schools  have  kept  pace 
with  the  normal  M'hools  and  university.  The  prejudices  of  former 
years  have  almost  enttndy  dittapiM*«re«l,  and  these  sch<H)ls  are  now 
em*«MinipHl  and  supiM>rt4Hl  by  all  classes  of  iM><»ple.  Much  of  the 
cre<lit  for  their  deveh>pment  during  the  pericid  covere^l  by  this  paper 
is  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  csTupied  the  offic«*  of  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  any  account  of  the  commoDHM^hool 
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system  since  1800  would  bo  incomplete  without  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  services  in  behalf  of  public  e<lucatiou. 

Hon.  U.  S.  Morgan,  after  two  terms  of  service  of  four  years  each, 
retired  from  office  in  18!Kj,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  lion.  Vinril  A. 
Lewis,  who  served  until  1897.  lion.  J.  R.  Tnitter  then  served  until 
1901,  when  he  was  succee<led  by  the  present  incuml)eut,  Hon.  Thomas 
C  Miller.  It  has  Ix'en  the  aim  of  these  i;entlemen  to  impn)V('  the 
8ch<H>ls  und<'r  their  su|K'rvision  in  every  i)08sible  nuumer,  to  multiply 
their  number  and  increase  their  material  ap|H)intments,  and,  as  far 
as  tliey  wen*  able,  to  c<M>i*dinate  every  braneh  of  publie  education 
int'O  one  eomprehensive,  harmonious,  an<l  proj^ressiv<'  system. 

In  doin^  this  they  have  eoIIecte<l  and  disseminated  (Hhu*ational 
news  and  statistics  and  have  ereattnl  a  healtliy  puhlie  sentiment  in 
behalf  of  this  system;  they  have  striven  to  elevat<»  th«'  standard  of 
usefulness  and  st*holarsIiip  amon^  the  teaiehers;  tliey  have  establishe<l 
courses  of  study  in  the  inten»st  of  Inith  teaeht»rs  and  pupils.  Tnder 
their  supt^rvision  the  work  of  reeent  years  has  U'en  one  of  sternly  and 
satisfiu^tory  progress. 

Perliaps  <lurin^  no  iH»rio<l  of  (he  Stat«»  liistory  have  the  teaehers 
been  S4)  ea^er  to  advance  in  professional  attainnuMits,  and  the  pupils 
have  n»a|MMl  the  iN^netits  of  this  advauetMueiit.  The  teaehei>»  who 
formerly  ** kept  s<*h(M)l "  for  the  money  tluM-e  was  to  lMM'arn<Ml  have 
almost  entiivly  disiip|M'ar<Ml,  and  in  tlieir  pIa<M's  an'  many  energetic, 
faithful  workei's  who  have  devot<Ml  tlieir  livi's  to  tlu'  eaus*»  of  publie 
education.  Trustees  and  seh<M>l  onieei*s  have  also  tak<»n  a  d«»<»per 
interest  in  e<lueational  matteix,  and  the  i)<M>plt>  have  In^en  more  lilM'ral 
in  providing;  funds  and  buildings  for  seliool  purpos(*s.  They  have 
learned  by  exiN^rienn'  that  \hv  eclucatioii  of  \\w  ymith  is  a  matter  of 
KUpnune  impoilanee  in  every  eommunity,  and  thi'  institutions  estal>- 
lished  ft>r  this  purpose  have  Ix'en  obji»ets  <»f  their  most  earnest 
solicitude. 

The  numlM'r  of  hiirh  sehools  has  increased  from  :!<)  in  Isiio  to  39 
in  ItHK).  The  numlN'r  of  graded  seh<M>ls  duriu;:  the  sann'  period  has 
incn*a.sed  frt»m  101  to  sl3;  the  numlxM-of  r4>innion  srliools,  from  4,784 
to  5,ist;,  and  tluMotal  numlN>r  of  schools  from  1/.<«''*^  to  i;,o:>s.  Tin* 
nundN*r  tif  s(*h(Nilhous4*s  in  th<*  same  time  has  increased  from  KS14  to 
r>,!»lt5,  and  many  of  th«»se  newer  buildings  have  Immmi  «M-ected  at  ;rivat 
e.\'|)lMlS(^  and  on  plans  a<lapt(Ml  to  UKNlern  methods  of  teaching;. 

Not  only  have  the  country  sch<M»ls  lM»en  iKMiefit^Ni  by  wisi*  su|M*rvi- 
siun,  by  the  increase  in  the  h'U^th  of  the  s<*li(Md  t(*rm,  and  by  the 
employment  of  teachers  lN*tt(*r  eilucatedand  U^tter  prepannl  forschind 
work,  but  th(*  schools  of  the  lar^i*r  towns  an<l  cities  havi*  also  felt  tlu* 
effects  of  the  inen*awHl  int4*n*st  in  e<lucational  matt(*rs.  The  building 
up  of  these  larger  s(*h<M)ls  with  hui^er  terms  and  U'tter  educattnl 
teachers  and  greater  fa(*ilities  for  instruction  through  hK*al  (*\pendi- 
tares  and  under  muuiciiml  protection  is  a  i)nK>f  of  the  wisiiom  of 
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a  Hystem   which   enoouniiirc^   local   aid   in    conniM*tion   with    public* 
inHtni«*tion. 

Tho  iinifh*ation  of  tho  nchool  HyHtcni  of  the  State  has  lKs»n  a<lvaiie<Ml 
in  r«««»nt  years,  an<l  the  different  {grades  of  HchoolH  have  lx*en  l)n)ii$;ht 
int4>  a  elos4T  n*1at  ion.  This  has  lN*en  done  principally  by  the  a<l<ipt  ion 
of  the  accredit4Hl  schcMil  system  bv  the  university,  the  establishment 
of  tin*  acaclemic  <*ours(*s  in  the  normal  sch(M)ls,  and  the  enlar^emf»nt  of 
the  <-oiirM*s  in  th«*  ^rnMbnl  and  hi^h  s<*h(M»ls.  Proirn^ss  has  lMH*n  so 
mark4*d  in  this  dinn-tion  that  in  the  university  eatalo^e  for  1!nnui*m)1 
a  list  of  thirty  ac'ercnlited  public  and  private  institutions  in  West  Vir- 
ffinui  and  ten  in  other  Stat4^  is  i^iven,  fnmi  which  institutions  (vrtifl- 
eat4*s  an*  ac<*<*pt<Ml  in  place*  of  entran<*<*  examinations. 

Tlie  ini|M>rtanc«*  of  institute  work  has  also  Inh^u  more  i^nenilly  hm*- 
ofrnizcHl  in  the  e<l  neat  ion  of  public-scho4>l  tea4*hers.  The  legislature 
has  appropriat<Ml  funds  more  lilH'rally  for  this  puriN>se  and  (*omiM*tent 
instructors  have  lM*en  providcnl.  The  aj^nt  of  the  IValxsly  fund  has 
ccmtinu^Hl  tosupplement  these  appn>priations  with  lilN^ral  installments 
from  that  fund,  the  amount  nnvived  fnmi  this  source  sini*4»  ls<M»lHMng 
$!):?,<»«5o.  The  appn>priation  by  the  h^islatun*  for  each  of  the  years 
11K)1  and  VM^2  was  >1,ocn)  for  institute  instructors  and  (i:),(KK)  for  jMldi- 
tional  ex|M*ns4»s.  The  law  re<|uin^  institute  at temlam^*  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  and  this  law  has  lHM»n  p»nertilly  olH4»rved.  The  list  for 
11MN»  shows  y^  instituti*s  with  a  tiital  enrollment  of  s.S(;«). 

No  apMicics  have  Imn^u  more  iM)werful  in  awakening  an<l  bntaclen- 
inic  the  interf*st  of  teachers  in  e<1ueational  matters.  The  institutes 
have  !MM»n  ternnMl  *' short-term  m^hools"  for  public-s<*hfMil  t4»acliers, 
and  thes4»  teachers  hav«*  not  only  tM«en  instnicte<l  in  new  methisls,  but 
have  hail  their  own  intclkn'tual  activities  quickemHl.  In  th<»se  meet- 
inpi  ft»r  confen^nce  and  dis<*us.Hion  information  has  lM*en  fumishe^l 
upon  subj<M*ts  c(mn(N*t«Ml  with  the  work  of  instruction,  views  have 
lMH*n  exclumpMl  u|M>n  «Hlu<*ati(mal  topi<*s,  plans  and  methods  for  car- 
rying i»ut  the  nH|uin*mentsof  the  class  nxmis  have  Inm^u  a<1opt«Nl,  and 
instructive  and  inspiring  li*ctun*s  have l>eendeliverwl.  T!u»s<*  "short- 
term  **  s4*h<M>ls  have  Im^cu  |N»werful  ap^ncic^  in  a^lvancing  the  cause 
of  publi<*  iNlucation,  and  have  iNHHmie  a  iN»nnanent  featurv*  of  the 
public-S4*h<H)l  system. 

Tlie  annual  nH*4*tini:H  of  the  West  Vinrinia  Kclucational  AsscMMation 
have  a1.H(»  Inn^u  a  source*  of  much  iMMiefit  t4>  those  who  have  attende<l, 
and  the  |ia|M*rs,  h*ctures,  and  addressees  have  !)een  full  of  interest  for 
all  clasM»H  of  tea4*hers.  The  me<»tings  have  Imn^u  well  attendee!,  anil 
have  lM-«*n  coniliiet4H|  by  |M»rMms  of  well-known  ability  and  sm*C(*flBful 
exjN»rieuce  in  s4*hiK»l  work. 

Tile  W«*st  Vinrinia  S4*1mm>1  Journal  has  continti<sl  to  perform  an 
imimrtant  part  in  the  i^lucational  development  of  the  State,  and  ita 
infliiene«*  wan  nev4»r  gn*ater  nor  more*  sucoe^ssfully  exerted  than  at 
present.     It  is  the  official  orynin  of  the  deiMUtment  of  public  inatmc- 
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tioiiy  and  \i»  e<litor  is  tho  SUU<»  suporiiitiMulent,  aiul  through  it8  pub- 
lication of  projj^niinnios,  <lec*isi()ns,  inWrpretations  of  school  laws,  and 
news  of  interest  toU^achoi-s  j^onerally  it  has  l)eiM)int»  a  valuahlo  source 
of  information  ui><)n  all  educational  topics.  It  hasadheriHl  faithfully 
t4)  the  purposes  of  its  found<'i*s,  as  follows: 

The  Sirhool  Jonmul  proixka*^  to  keep  abrt^tu^t  of  the  times,  hikI  whatever  is  found 
hy  experience  U>  Ik»  phhh\  we  shall  lay  l)ef<»re  our  Headers.  We  sluiU  avoid  stale 
an<I  expl(Kle<l  do^uas  <»f  a  former  iiK(\  as  well  as  the  chimerical  novelties  of  the 
preflent.  We  ho|)o  to  t^w  the  In'st  iijiproviMl  metlKMls  of  instnicticni  and  systems 
of  diM.npliue.  Tlie  fr«»sh<'st  s(*h<M)l  iu»ws  from  all  parts  of  the  State  will  lx»  jo^en. 
Corre«pon«lenc<»  from  eiwh  <»f  our  (><ln(*utionaI  institutions  will  Hitix'ur  n*jailarly. 
Tlie  official  (leiHirtment  will  fonn  a  very  important  featnn*  to  s4*h(K)l  offieers,  as 
the  public  annoiuicements  and  (*onstrnctions  of  the  schot)!  law  t^manatin^  frf)m 
the  State  sniH»rintendent's  office  will  apiK'ar  in  t»iich  numlMT.  under  th«»  hand  of 
the  Huperiutendent. 

Funds  for  the  support  of  tli(»  coniniou  s(*hools  liavf*  Ihh»ii  inon»  lib- 
erally provide<l  since*  IMH),  and  the  n»sult  lias  hc<'ii  lM»ttcr  facilities 
for  instruction  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  (Mjuipnicnt.  Tlie  school 
fund  or  **irro<hnMblc  si-hool  fun<i,"  as  it  is  coninn>nly  calh»d,  whi(*h  is 
ma<le  up  from  funds  d(M'iv(Ml  from  various  sources  as  provided  for  by 
an  act  of  the  Ie;rislaturc«  lias  increased  in  amounts  during  the  five 
years  pn»ce<lin^  11M)1  as  follows: 

1806 ^I,007.ft8 

1H»7 JiS,  5i:j.  74 

18W 5fl,5:n.;M 

1890 4r),:no.  IH 

lOOn .    .  .  48,036.71 

The  condition  of  this  fund  on  July  1,  \*'^^^,  was:  Total  investments 
in  Inrnds,  loans,  and  sto<'ks,  «.")J7,.")(m);  balaiicM*  in  banks  known  i\h 
Stati*  dei>ositories,  at  -l  per  <MMit  intcn»st,  x.")o;),4ju.;j-j;  makin;^  the 
total  amount  *l,tKjL>,«.cj(J.:»L>.  This  fnn<l  is  niana;^^Ml  by  the  lM)anl  of 
fichool  fund,  (*om posed  of  tlu'  ;rov«'nior,  Stat<'  suixTintcntlcnt,  auditor, 
and  treasuH'r.  The  intt»rcst-lM»arin;r  s«*eurities  yield  from  4  to  ♦!  iK»r 
cent  annually.  The  inten-st  ree«»iv«Ml  from  the  invest nients  of  this 
fun<l  is  paid  into  the  <r4Micral  school  fund,  and  as  a  part  of  that  fund 
in  us»mI  for  tin*  support  of  the  sehools. 

Tlie  general  scIkniI  fund  or  distributable  fund  is  niadt'  up  by  a  levy 
of  10  cents  on  th«»  $ltK),  the  net  pnweiMls  of  all  tines,  th«»  pro<*e<MlH  of 
the  capitation  tax,  and  the  inten*st  on  the  iri*<Mlu<Mble  fund,  as  state<l 
above.  This  fund,  after  the  dedu<*tion  of  certain  sjilaries  and 
expense.s,  is  apiNU'ti<»ne<l  to  the  counties  <»f  th<'  Stat4'  in  proiKirtion  to 
Iheir  population.  The  ^ross  amount  of  the  general  school  fund  for 
the  five  years  ending  with  llHK)  was  as  follows: 

1806.  .  .  $;K)5,020.17 

1807.  .     ..  :ttV4, 119.72 

1808  ;J97,044.:» 

1899  .  .  :MM.201.1W 

1900 411,204.04 
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The  chif»f  mmrf«*  of  tho  rovenueH  derivcnl  for  tin*  support  of  th«» 
public  H4*ho<ils  is  the  local  levies,  which  make  up  the  t4*Hehers*  hikI 
building  funds.  The  receipts  of  the  firHt-name<l  fuiul  for  \*mh\  wen> 
tl,511,in5,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  salarit^  |Miid  t4)  the  teachers 
was  •l,2l3,4iH).  The  total  receipts  of  the  buildin^r  fun<]  for  the  same 
year  wen*  iHeijOlH,  and  the  disbursementM  were  ♦r,(»l,7'J4.  The 
amounts  iciven,  th(*refore,  in  the  i^eneral  school  fun<l,  tlie  teachers* 
fund,  and  building  fund,  with  the  addition  of  the  amouuta  appropri- 
ated for  the  university  and  the  normal  acboola  and  for  institute  work 
in  any  year,  represent  the  total  co6t  in  that  year  of  maintaining  th«* 
various  public  instituti<ms  in  the  State  for  educational  purix)ses.  A 
reference  to  the  following  statistics  will  indicate  the  growth  (»f  the 
common-school  s>*8tem  for  a  i^eriod  of  ten  years. 

PuNic  m^€i€>i  tiatiMtiet. 


ICD 


Kamtirr 


4.«ft 

6.  (OH 


4»ft4MM*b- 


Knamcr- 


an.fiMi 


Knn>l) 

ment  (»f 

jrouth. 

lfn.<BI 
.:u:t 


Sf-btMil 
fund. 


! 


mi.tiii 


C>«»o*«rml 
iirli«M4 
fan<l 


411. 3»i 


It  is  evident  tliat  with  the  (*ontinued  development  of  mat4*rial  wealth 
in  W<»st  Virginia,  and  the  multiplication  of  new  industries  within  her 
bonlers,  and  the  |iopulation  constantly  increasing,  the  uchhIs  of  the 
public-school  system  will  incn^ase  with  astimishing  rapL<lity,  and  it 
should  lie  the  pri<le  of  the  citixens  to  provide  abundant  means  in 
order  that  this  demand  for  both  common  school  and  higher  education 
may  be  satisthnl. 

DENOMINATIONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 

BETHANY  COLLBCJB. 


This  institution,  found«Hl  more  than  sixty  years  ago  by  Alexander 
C'amplielK  c^mtinues  to  take  a  leading  |iart  in  the  etlucational  devel- 
opment of  the  State.  Its  splendid  work  in  the  education  of  evangel- 
ista,  |»ast4»rs,  teachers^  and  others  haa  lM«en  prosecut4*<l  with  vigor 
during  the  last  d«H*a4le,  and  with  the  opi*ning  of  the  new  century  a 
still  mon*  en«*rgetic  |iolicy  for  the  future  has  be<»n  inaugurated.  The 
improvement  of  the  public-iM*hool  syatem  antl  the  n*markable  growth 
of  the  minnal  M*htiols  and  university  have  somewliat  diminished  the 
local  |Mitn>nagi*  (if  the  institution,  but  the  ex<*<dlent  chara€*ter  and 
thoroughnt^ss  of  ita  work  have  never  been  queationinl.  Many  of  ita 
statlents  have  always  <*ome  fn>m  other  sections  of  the  country,  aiid 
thene  graduate  from  ita  walls  well  equipped  to  enter  the  various  pro» 
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fessions  as  woU  as  the  trades  and  occupations  of  life.     It  may  still  bo 
said  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

No  sweeter  air»  no  brighter  scene. 

Shall  e'er  bo  found  the  wide  world  o%t 
Than  that  nixm  the  college  grtn^n 

Or  *ronnd  old  Bethany's  classic  door. 

Come  walk  within  her  classic  shades. 

And  drink  her  waters  sweet  and  pnre. 
No  blighting  snn  her  chaplet  fa<les! 

Do  thou  a  leaf  from  it  mh^uh*. 

The  semicent'Cnnial  jubilro  of  tho  coUe^o  was  <»olohrat<^<l  in  1801, 
and  in  the  following  year  Dr.  Iluj^h  M<*I)iarnn(l  .sikmummUmI  Rev.  Archi- 
bald McLean  as  president  and  srrviMl  live  years.  Trof.  1>.  V.  linger- 
man  then  served  until  1S!»1»,  when  he  was  suecee<le<l  hy  Hev.  J.  M. 
Kearsey,  whose  ofliee  was  of  short  duration.  In  l'.»ni  Kov.  T.  E. 
Cramblet  became  pn\si<lent.  With  President  Cranihlet  are  now  asso- 
ciated 13  other  instru(*tors.  These  instruetoi*s  have  studied  in  the 
best  institutions  of  higher  ;rrade  in  thiseountry.  Some  liave  pui*sued 
advanced  coui*ses  in  Europe.  All  are  familiar  with  tlie  l>est  nietho<ls 
of  instruction,  art*  enthusiastic  in  tlieir  work,  and  an»  inspired  by 
the  illustrious  examples  oH  their  predecessors.  NVliile  tliey  are  loyal 
to  the  tHMlitions  of  tin*  past,  yet  they  have  reco^^nized  the  value  of 
modern  methinls  an<l  appiian<*es  in  tluMr  cla.ssrooms.  The  largest 
enrollment  of  students  in  any  one  session  in  the  lii.story  of  the  college 
was  17t).  In  11H):3  it  is  Iai*ger  than  at  anytime  during  the  last  six 
years. 

The  courses  now  ofTennl  include  the  following:  ('lassi<»al,  orator- 
ical, scientific,  literary,  ministerial,  normal,  English,  art,  an<i  music. 
A  business  department  h^is  also  In^cn  organized,  and  facilities  are 
oiTePOil  ft>r  the  8tu<ly  of  engineering.  The  fullest  opportunities  i\w 
offered  to  (d>tain  a  lilieral  edu(*ation. 

In  addition  to  tlie  regular  work  of  tlu»  year,  a  s|x»cial  summer  term 
to  wmtinue  seven  we4»ks  has  iM^en  announced  for  r.M»j.  During  this 
term  chiHsi^s  for  teachers,  preachei's,  an«l  collegr  students  generally 
will  lie  <*onduct«Nl.  It  has  Immmi  deci<led  also  to  istaitlish  a  summer 
assembly  for  preachers,  teachers,  Sunday-sch<M>l  work«*rs,  and  others, 
and  this  will  Im;  conducted  during  tht*  last  two  wei^ks  of  tlie  summer 
term.  All  these  announcements  are  in  line  with  th«»  vigorous  policy 
recently  a4lopt4Hl,  and  art*  intended  to  increasethe  efliciency  and  influ- 
ence of  the  institutitm. 

The  material  inti»n»sts  of  the  ctdlege  are  also  lieing  looke<l  after. 
In  IHIN)  Philli|>s  Hall,  a  comnnNlious  dwelling,  with  accomnuMlations 
for  70 young  ladies,  wasenn'teil  through  the  lilN^nility  of  ll(»n.  Thomas 
W.  Philliits,  of  Newcastle,  Pa.  AlMUit  this  time  also  Pendleton 
Heights,  the  home  of  the  president,  with   13  acres  of  ground,  |Kisse<l 
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into  the  |iof(M«»M8ion  of  the  eollege  fm  a  ^ft  from  PreHidont  Pendleton. 
More  nM*ently  the  main  Imildin);  hnM  Ix^en  renovated  an<1  n'|>Hiro<l, 
and  new  furniture  and  a|)i>lian<*e8  for  ti^aching  added.  In  181):^  75 
acreti  of  ex<^*llent  coal  land  whm  acquired. 

The  endowment  fund  i8  now  >H5,U(N).  An  eflfort  iH  Umu^  made  to 
inert^aMe  thin  to  tl<M),(X»o  liefore  the  end  of  the  prenent  senHion.  It  ih 
thi  enrneMt  wish  of  ev(*ry  friend  of  Ik4hany  that  this  effort  will  Im« 
KUce«»HKful  and  that  during  the  earlier  yearo  of  the  new  <*(»ntury  the 
maU*rial  int^^resta  of  the  inntitution  will  l»e  ho  advanced  that  then« 
will  lie  rendennl  |MM8ible  a  still  further  extenaion  of  it«  educational 
influen(*e  and  power. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  CONFKRKNCB  BBMINARY. 

Thia  iuHtitution  whm  opened  September  3,  1890,  with  Rev.  B.  W. 
IIutchiuMon,  prenident,  and  F.  H.  Trotter,  J.  F.  Ogden,  and  Mina  Kinma 
B.  Tavenner,  inatrut'torH.  Forty-three  acreH  <if  lan<l  had  Inh^u  pur- 
cbaMsl,  Ht  a  <*OMt  of  aliout  I5,0(K),  nud  a  buildinic  hail  Ikm^u  enacted  at 
a  eoHt  of  $.'l«5,(NMi.  Dr.  Hutchintum  haa  deacrilied  hi8(*oming  to  Buck- 
hannon  in  July,  18<m),  in  the  following  worda: 

I  came  Ui  U«atiful  Buckhannan  <m  the  nftirow-gmnge  railniMl.  five  (ir  idx  hoain 
oo  the  wmy  fnrni  CUrknlmrK.  and  f<mnd  one  empty  baildinK-*-excei>t  for  tutmecar- 
pentem*  Hharingii  and  oth«*r  d^lirii*  nhowing  the  ftniihlnK  touch  of  the  boiMera— 
■tandinK  in  a  field  apart  from  th«*  WUaice,  with  an  old-fashioned  rail  fence  in  front 
of  what  in  now  the  hMlies*  hall.  There  was  no  bell,  no  cbaim  of  any  kind,  no 
bookii.  mi  apiMiratnii,  no  pianos,  no  window  shades,  no  cataloinieii.  coorses  of  study, 
annaom*ementii,  and,  most  serious  of  aU,  no  stodents,  altbiingh  several  teachers 
bad  been  chosen. 

In  Hpite  of  thene  difficult i(*a  the  achool  was  opened  in  September 
following,  and  during  the  flnct  term  70  studenta  were  in  attendance, 
and  lief  ore  the  flnt  yeai  wati  ende<l  the  enrollment  reached  201.  In 
Ot*tol)er,  Hocrn  after  the  Hcb<M)l  waa  opened,  the  enterpriae  was  dedi- 
cates! by  the  MethodiMt  conference,  which  went  from  Weaton  in  a 
body  t4>  Buckbannon  for  the  purpose,  the  address  being  delivered  by 
Bishop  FoHR. 

The  institution  being  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  t20,000  on  aooonnt 
of  the  pun*haM»  of  land  and  the  erection  of  the  building,  apecial  eflTorlB 
wen*  niaile  to  ratat*  a  nufllcient  sum  to  liquidate  this  indelitedness,  and 
in  l>4H*4Mnber,  IHti;},  h  jubilee*  service  was  held  in  the  chapel  to  rejoice 
over  the  huccchh  of  them*  efforta.  Still  further  improvements  were 
und«*rtaken,  and  in  1hi»5  a  Woman's  Hall  was  completed  and  fumiahad 
at  a  fMwt  of  $i2,innK  The  same  year  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Stale 
legislature  granting  State  eertiflcates  to  the  gradoates  of  this  inati* 
iution. 

Rev.  B.  M.  Ilntchinscm  acted  as  president  until  1898,  and  Bmr. 
S.  L.  lioyerfi  from  189H  until  liKX).  Rev.  John  Wier,  D.  I>.,  ia  now  Um 
efB(*ient  head  of  the  institution,  and  Prof.  Frank  B.  Trotter  the 
rieut  vice-president. 
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During?  the  first  years  of  its  history  only  proparator}'  courses  were 
offered,  but  these  courseH  have  since  Ix^en  so  enricheil  an<l  strength- 
ened that  the  graduates  now  are  admitted  inU>  the  higher  classes  of 
the  best  colleges  and  universities,  and  many  cam  the  <legree  of  A.  B. 
in  one  and  two  years  aft<er  a<Imission.  It  is  the  intention  to  make 
still  further  mlditions  to  these  (*ourscs  and  grant  degrees  for  the 
work  iKH'omplished. 

The  time  is  propitious  for  this  a^lvancomont.  The  buildings  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  pur|>oscs  intended,  and  the  different 
deiiartments  of  instruction  arc  well  c<iuippcd  for  advanced  work.  The 
faculty  numlM^rs  15  mcmlM'ix,  and  most  of  the  memlHTs  ai*e  gra<luates 
of  the  l)est  institutions  in  the  country.  Tlie  (»nrollinent  of  students 
in  1001  was  48S,  and  the  number  for  PJnj  will  be  greater.  An  effort 
is  now  iMHUg  made  to  increase  the  endowment  fuiKi,  and  the  autliori- 
tiesaro  working  uimhi  plans  by  whicli  it  is  exiKM-tcd  that  $b)l),(KK)  will 
be  obtained  by  January  K  Hh).). 

The  influence  of  the  institution  has  always  Immmi  pn»emincntly 
Christian,  and  ndigious  instruction  finds  its  proper  pla(*e  in  the  eurric- 
ulum.  It  is  earnest Iv  <i(*si red  bv  th4>  friends  of  <Mlueation  that  this 
material  and  intellectual  growth  and  developnuMit  will  continue,  ami 
that  the  seminary  will  remain  a  <M'iit(M\  not  only  of  mental  activity, 
but  also  of  religious  fervor  and  spiritual  power. 

SALKM    (OLLECiK. 

Salem  College,  situat<Ml  at  Sah»m,  was  organizec'  January  21,  1880, 
under  thccoiUrol  of  the  Seventh  Day  l>aptist  Kducatitmal  Society. 
Although  organized  under  the  <*ontrol  <»f  that  denomination,  yet  (kh)- 
pie  of  all  ndigious  faith  joiniMl  in  the  (»nt(»rprise  an<l  contribute<l  to 
its  HUpiM)rt.  StUilents  of  all  (*reeds  find  a  hearty  w(dcome  to  its  halls. 
The  organizjition  of  the  scIhm)!  was  tin*  n\sult  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  iMM)ph»  to  .H<»cun»  lM'tt4»r  advantair^'s  for  tin*  youth  in  lines  of 
higher  iMlucat ion.  After  mueh  <*onsideration  in  two  or  thrtH*  sessions 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Haptist  Association,  sjil)serii)tion  lists  w(»n*  started, 
and  soon  a  st<x*k  company  was  organize* I  with  a  charter  gnmteil  by 
the  State. 

The  college  has  no  endowment,  and  all  deli<'i«»ncies  have  Imm^u  met 
from  year  to  year  b}' tin*  gifts  of  the  |MM>ple.  <)nlyal)out  one-third 
of  the  funds  necessjiry  for  the  running  expenses  are  <leriv<Kl  fi-om  the 
fees  and  tuitions* of  the  students.  A  <*onsiderable  endowment  has 
been  provide<l  for  in  the  wills  of  several  friends. 

Rev.  J.  L.  IIufTman  was  the  first  teacher,  ctmducting  the  school  in 
rented  rooms  until  the  college  building  was  completed.  In  IS'.io  Rev. 
8.  L.  Maxson,  A.  M.,  l)ecame  president,  and  he  was  8Ucce(Mle<l  in  1^02 
by  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Gardiner,  D.  D.,  who  still  remains  at  the  head 
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of  the  iiiHtitution.  With  him  at  pivec'nt  an>  HHsoeiatecl  six  other 
iiiHtniHorH. 

The  M*h(M)l  iH  HupplifMl  with  a  library  of  2,4(X)  vohinies  and  is 
eqiiipiHMl  with  apparatUH  aiul  instnimentA  for  iiiHtruHion  in  H<*ientitlc 
8ubj(*ot<4.  It  |Ni8feM»H84*H  a  Hplendi<l  cabinet  of  HiMH*imenH  for  w<»rk  in 
K^ology,  natural  hi8tor>',  and  an*ha(H)lo^y. 

Then*  an»  four  eourm*H  of  study,  the  ancient  claaHieal  courm*  lea^l- 
inii:  to  the  <le^^  of  bachelor  of  arti»,  the  modern  cla88ica1  courm*  lca<1- 
inic  to  the  decree  of  bachelor  of  phiUieophy,  the  8cientifi<*  <*ourM<* 
lea4linK  t4>  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Hcience,  and  the  State  normal 
courHC. 

Th(»  annual  reiriBtration  of  studenta  ih  about  250.  More  studentn 
attend  during  the  Hpring  term  than  during  any  other.  Many  of  the»i« 
HtudentH  are  tcachem  who  are  employed  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
The  college  haa  done  a  great  work  for  the  youth  of  the  central  part  of 
the  State  and  haa  gaine^l  a  n»putation  for  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 
The  administration  of  Dr.  Gardiner  has  l)een  ver>'  HUc<*eHsfuI,  and 
just  t)efore  sailing  for  the  Orient,  February  H,  \{K%  in  the  interests 
of  the  c«)llege,  he  wn>te  as  follows: 

It  has  been  with  os  in  the  collefCf*  a  literal  walk  by  faith  and  we  hare  m%m  many 
dark  <Uys,  owinK  ti»  financial  euil«UTa«anent0,  but  in  a  uiar>'elunii  way  the  blensed 
**  ministry  of  education  '*  has  been  rapported. 

BROADDUS  CLASSICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITCTE. 

This  institution  was  movcMl  to  Clarksburg  from  Winclu^t^^r,  Va.,  in 
1876,  and  after  a  su<*c*<*ssful  cann^rof  sixteen  years  in  its  new  ItN'ation 
wascbMMMl  in  181i2  for  financial  n^asona.  At  that  time  it  lielt»ng<*<l  to 
a  private  i*or|M>ration.  In  1h<>3  it  was  reopene<l  as  Hroaildus  l1assii*al 
and  S<*ientiflc  Institute  under  a  charter  grant^nl  t4>  trust4H*s  ap|Munted 
!>y  sc^vcral  hK^al  ass4M*iations  of  the  liaptists  of  the  State,  thus  lMH*omiug 
a  denominational  institution. 

In  1H!»3  the  pn>|ierty  of  the  institute  consisted!  of  1  acre  of  land, 
upim  which  wen«  two  buildings,  a  chaind  and  a  dormitory,  whose  first 
floor  was  use<l  for  nH*itati(m  rooms.  This  proiierty  was  valu<Nl  at 
»17,ooi». 

In  r.NN)  almost  'J  a4*n*s  of  land  a4ljoiniug  the  old  campus  was  par- 
chase^l,  and  in  VM^l  Payin*  Memorial  Hall  was  cnH*ted.  lliis  is  a  dor- 
mitory for  girls,  with  the  first  floor  set  apart  for  rec*itatioii  nMims. 
The  value  of  the  pro|M*rty  is  now  aliout  $75^0in}.  Since  the  reorgani- 
zation the  folltming  |M*rsona  have  been  principals:  W.  F.  R4*ynolda, 
II.  A.  Liebig,  liitrtha  H.  St4)Ut,  and  S.  E.  Swartz.  Dr.  Swartx  is  now 
at  the  hca^l  of  the  institution. 

The  M*hool  is  (*<MHlucational,  and  the  present  enrollment  is  150. 
Thn^e  <*ourHi*8  i>f  study  an*  oflfenHl — S4*i<*ntiftc,  classical,  and  normal. 
The  i»bje<*t  of  th«*s4*  f*ounM*s  is  twofold,  to  prefian*  the  student  for 
entering  <*«>llege  and  t4)  give  to  those  who  i*an  not  take  the  college 
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course  such  work  as  will  prepare  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 
An  effort  is  now  beinir  made  to  increase  the  endowment  fund,  and  a 
considerable  sum  has  l>een  subscribed  <*onditioned  on  t35,000  being 
subscribed  before  July,  11M)2. 

LEWISBURCl  FEMALE   INSTITUTE. 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  this  institution  in  recent 
years  occurre<l  in  180:?,  when  the  stiM'kliolders  tununi  over  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Prt^sbyterian  ('hun*h.  Th(»n»  was  thendonaUMl  *11,000  to 
the  school  by  its  fri(»nds,  and  an  era  of  material  projrross  was  inaugn- 
rattnl.  Additional  jrroun<l  was  purehas<Ml,  a  lar^e  four-story  brick 
building  was  en»<*ted,  and  a  new  an<l  iiion*  complete*  supply  of  furni- 
ture, pianos,  and  apparatus  were  provided  for  niort*  complete  work  in 
all  the  departments.  During  the  last  ten  yeai's  $17,(KK)  has  been 
expende<l  in  luldit ions  and  improvements. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Telfonl  is  n(»w  tlie  (»nieient  hea<i  of  tlie  instituticm,  and 
with  him  an*  assoeiat4*d  1-  otluM*  Inst  met oi's.  There  an'  primary,  aca- 
demic, and  eoUe^iate  eoiirses  of  .siiuly,  th«'  fii>it  named  Immu^  main- 
taintNl  mert»ly  for  the  eonveiiienee  of  local  patrons. 

In  the  eollejriate  department  tln»  school  system  is  in  voj^ne,  and  cer- 
tificates an»  awanled  to  the  graduates  in  ea<*h  of  tlu»  iM^ht  schools. 
Eifi:ht  of  thesi>  eertiticates  entitle  the  student  to  ttie  diploma  of  the 
institution. 

On  l)ecemlH»r  l»»,  I'.h)!,  the  buildings  of  this  sch(M>l  were  destroye<l 
by  fln».  ImuH'^liate  steps  wen»  taken  to  raise  tin*  money  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  plans  for  tlm^e  huihiinp^,  to  cost  |it>0,(KX), 
havealn»a<ly  In^en  approved  by  th<' trustees,  ft  isexpeete<l  tliat  these 
buihlin^s  will  1m»  n»a<ly  (or  (M*cupan<'y  on  or  before  October  1,  11H)2. 

MOKKIS    HAKVKV    COLLECiE. 

This  institution  is  under  tin*  control  «»f  tin*  Methodist -Episcopal 
Chun*h  South,  ft  was  in<*oriM»rat<Ml  as  r>arlN>ursvine  .Seminary  in  1SS8, 
under  the  <lir<*ction  of  liev.  T.  S.  \Va«le,  I).  I).  With  tlic  c(M)]X'ration 
of  tlie  citi/i*ns  heobtainiMl  valuabh*  proiN*rty  with  tniildin^^s  fors<*h(M>l 
puriHww's  in  the  town  of  ]>arlN)ursville.  During  th«»  fourte»»n  years  of 
the  existence  of  this  institnti(»n  there  have  )MM*n  fnMjiitMit  <'han^es  :n 
the  fm'ulty  ami  the  following  IN^rsons  have  Immmi  president :  Kev.  T.  S. 
WjMie,  I),  f).;  H.  \V.  Donthat,  Ph.  f).;  liev.  J.  M.  fJorland,  D.  1).;  J.  F. 
Marshall,  A.  M.;  T.  i\  Atkeson,  Ph.  1).;  Rev.  Z.  Meek,  1).  f).;  Rev. 
S.  F.  Mcdur^r,  f).  I).;  f).  W.  Shaw,  A.  M. 

Th«*  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that  of  institutions  of  like  p-ade. 
SiNH.*ial  attentitm  is  imU\  to  the  nuMlern  and  ancient  lanpruap's,  Eng- 
lish, H(*ienc*4*,  and  mathematics.  Recently  the  institution  has  nn^eiv^ 
a  numl)er  of  ^ift.s,  and  is  n<»w  out  of  d(d)t  and  has  money  in  its  tn^as- 
ury.     In  consideration  of  a  ^ift  of  over  tO,UOO  recently  by  Mr.  Morris 
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Harvey,  of  Fa^'elti-ville,  the  name  was  changed  from  BarbourHville 
College  U}  M(»rnH  llarvey  C-ollege.  With  I).  W.  Shaw,  the  presi<l(»iit, 
are  at  prefient  a880ciate<l  9  other  iii8tnietoR».  The  future  pruHiiect^ 
were  never  more  encouraging. 

UN8LY   INSTnXTTE. 

The  Linftly  Inntitute,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  R.  (\  I>ent, 
Uniteil  StateH  Navy,  <.*ontinue8  to  be  one  of  the  best  prei^arator^* 
schools  in  the  State.  In  1890  Prof.  John  M.  Hirch,  formerly  United 
States  consul  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  took  charge  of  the  school,  and  the 
largest  attendani^^  in  the  history*  of  the  school  was  n*i)ort4Ml.  For 
nine  years  I^fessor  Uin*h  reniaineil  at  the  heail  of  affairs,  an<l  during 
that  time  a  high  standanl  was  always  maintaine^l.  In  181K»  he  was 
succeeded  by  Lieut  B.  1\  Dent,  with  whom  at  present  four  other 
instnictors  are  associates! . 

In  1899  by  special  act  of  Congress  an  officer  of  the  TnitiMl  States 
Navy  was  assigne<l  for  duty  at  this  institution,  and  during  the  fol 
lowing  yeai  an  armory  was  erected.     At  that  time  the  nK)rganiKation 
of  the  cailet  cor|is  t^xik  plai*e,  and  since  then  military  scienc*e  has 
received  considerable  attention. 

The  courses  of  study  at  present  are  arrange<l  t4>  afford  a  thorough 
preparatory  course  for  boys  desiring  to  enter  coUegt*.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  entrance*  re<|uirementsof  the  leailing  tH>llegesand  universities 
are  embodied  in  the  curriculum.  Three  counn^  an*  oflfcnNl — classical, 
Latin  scientific,  and  scientific.  There  is  also  an  advan(*e<l  course  for 
students  desiring  to  enter  the  sophomore  class  in  colK^»  and  a  partial 
course  for  students  desiring  to  complete  only  a  part  of  the  work. 

The  enrollment  of  students  for  r.K)l,  the  eighty-eighth  year  in  the 
history  of  the  m*hool,  is  112.  An  effort  is  lM»ing  made  to  secure  an 
aslditional  endowment  to  the  amount  of  $.'K),000,  and  should  this  sum 
be  se<*unsl  extensive  improvements  will  be  made  and  a  new  building 
will  prolmbly  l>e  enH»te<l. 

STEPIIENKO.S   FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1HH2,  and  is  hM^ated  at  Charles- 
town.  Rev.  C.  N.  l*ampliell,  the  present  princi|ial,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  promotion  of  the  enteriirise.  With  him  at  present  are 
associated  three  other  instnictors.  Then*  are  accommoilations  in  the 
building  for  about  25  boarders  and  GO  day  scholars.  The  average 
enrollment  is  al)out  50.  The  subjects  taught  an*  those  usually  offered 
in  schools  t»f  similar  grade,  and  in  addition  courses  are  offered  in 
music,  art,  ehK*ution,  and  stenography. 

The  8i*hool  is  not  under  ecclesiastical  control,  but  the  principal  la  a 
I^rebbyterian  minist4*r  and  m<ist  of  the  t4^achers  belong  to  the  same 
church.    The  following  item  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  the  iostite* 
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tion  was  written  in  1896,  by  lion.  William  L.  Wilson,  cx-Postmaster- 

General: 

I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  general  patronage  the  Stephenson  Semi- 
nary. I  was  myself  a  pupil  of  its  principal.  Rev.  C.  N.  Campbell,  some  jeeas 
ago  at  the  Charlestown  Academy,  and  know  him  to  be  a  good  scholar,  a  faithfnl 
and  conscientions  teacher.  The  HnccesH  of  his  seminary  ha8  lieen  marked  from 
its  establishment,  and  with  itn  fine  bnilding  and  other  e(|iii]>ments.  it  shonld  have 
a  vigorous  and  prosperous  career.  I  believe  it  merits  the  patronage  of  onr  own 
and  other  communities. 

ALLEGHENY   COLLKC.IATE   INSTITUTE. 

This  institution,  l(K»ato<l  at  Aldorson,  was  oponcMl  in  ISSO,  and  for  a 
numlHT  of  years  had  a  vjiriiMl  career.  Thebuildinij  and  ^I'ounds  cost 
»12,00(). 

In  1893  llcn\  C.  A.  Hrown,  A.  M.,  beeame  the  principal,  and  he 
served  in  that  capacity  three  veal's.  He  was  snccetMled  in  189(5  by 
Rev.  W.  S.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  who  lias  <*<>ntiiiue<!  to  serve  until  the 
present.  The  coui'se  of  study  has  Imm'ii  improved  froui  year  to  year, 
Hpei»ial  attention  having  always  been  jriveii  to  the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  the  higher  instituticnis  of  learning.  The  school  is  on  the 
aecHMlited  list  of  the  West  Vir«xinia  rniversity. 

The  institution  is  co<'<lncatioiial,  and  in  18!«l*  a  building  was  enacted 
at  a  cost  of  ♦:JJmh)  for  the  accounncMlation  of  fi^niale  stuclents.  While 
not  denominationaK  yet  thes<'hool  is  und«'r  Mcthotlist  innueiict*,  and 
the  <*hurch  people  are  now  raisin;:  a  fund  for  its  lM»netit.  The  main 
financial  support  is  derived  fnun  the  fees  of  th<»  student^}.  The 
enrollment  of  students  in  1'.M)l>  is  S.'),  and  the  numlH'r  of  instructors  is  5. 

I»OT<)MA('    ACADEMY. 

Potomac  Academy  is  one  of  the  old«*st  schools  now  in  successful 
operation  in  West  Vir^rinia.  It  was  foiind«Ml  in  !Sr>(>  by  William  Henry 
Foote,  the  author  of  F<M>te\s  Sketches  of  Vir;rinia,  and  of  other  lKH>kH 
of  literary  anil  historical  importance.  From  tluMh'ath  of  the  founder 
until  September,  1IK)1,  the  sehool  was  un<ler  the<*ontn)l  of  the  Pn»8- 
byterian  Church  of  Komiu\v,  but  it  is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Winchester  l*resbyU*ry  of  the  Syn<Ml  of  Virpnia.  >Vhih»  C'hri.stiaii 
influences  predominate,  the  in.stitution  is  not  s<M*tarian,  the  patnma^e 
iK'in^  somewhat  evenly  divideil  in  resi)ect  to  the  various  <lenomina- 
tions. 

l*n»f.  J.  Ellis  IbxlKson,  a  graduate  of  W^ishin^ton  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, is  the  pn».sent  prin<*ipal,  and  the  faculty  is  c<miposed  of  G 
memlM^rs.  The  enndlment  for  IDt^l  was  74.  Instruction  is  i^iven  in 
the  primary,  int4Tm«Mliate,  and  hi|;her  bniindies,  and  also  in  art  an<l 
music.  Till'  design  of  the  s4*h«M)l  is  topreimn»  students  for  college  or 
biutiness  life.    The  building  is  a  large,  subfiitantial  brick  structure,  and 
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the  grounds  are  sufficiently  largo  for  school  purposes.     The  following 
historical  item  is  taken  from  the  annual  catalogue: 

Orer  fifty  years  sgo  Rev.  William  Henry  Foote,  D.  D..  a  graduate  of  Yale  and 
a  distinKnished  PreBbyterian  divine  an  well  an  a  noted  author,  fonnded  in  hi«  wii»- 
dmn  and  philanthropy  at  Romney.  W.  Va.,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire.  th«*  Hi*hool 
of  clafwicml  learning,  now  known  an  Potomac  Academy.  Under  the  efficient  man- 
aKement  and  nrmnd  administrative  aliility  of  the  founder,  the  school  at  cmcv  KfiranK 
into  prominence.  rra«ived  the  m<ist  liberal  patronage,  ami  enteretl  u|Mm  a  (*an««*r 
that  has  since  enabled  it  to  contribute  in  no  small  de^o'ee  to  the  solid  and  sub- 
stantial prosperity  of  a  wide«prea«l  i*ommunity  in  this  and  other  StaU*s. 

The  acailemy  has,  therefore,  completed  fifty-odd  years  of  its  hist4>ry.  and  c«>n- 
tinnes  to-day  full  of  life  and  vi^r,  receivinK  the  unstinted  financial  and  moral 
support  of  the  same  sections  of  country  that  first  oonlributed  to  its  remarkable 
sncoeas,  while  it  has  made  new  friends  and  extended  its  infiuemv  and  iiatronagt* 
in  many  directions., 

PRINCETON   ACADEMY. 

This  school  is  under  the  auspict^  of  the  Southern  MetluKlist  (^hurf*b, 
and  is  l(M*ated  at  Princeton,  in  Men*er  County.  It  has  Inmmi  in  t^xist- 
ence  eighteen  years,  and  it  has  grown  from  year  to  year  in  4H|uipment 
and  nunil>ers.  It  is  not  a  primar>'  sc»hool,  nor  diM»M  it  jmifess  t4i  do 
college  work.  Its  work  is  of  a  twofold  character — 14)  pr(*|ftar«»  young 
men  and  women  for  the  higher  institutions  of  U*arning  and  to  give 
such  instruction  in  the  nonnal-s4*h(Md  hrancht^s  as  will  fit  its  students 
to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

In  addition  to  a  large  and  well-<*onstructe<l  building  for  w'hisd  pur- 
poses, there  an*  two  iMianling  houses  for  the  urn*  of  the  students — one 
for  young  men  and  the  other  for  young  lailie.s.  Being  a  iMianling 
school,  the  enrollment  is  limite<l  to  about  UN)  (mpils.  Rev.  C.  A. 
Brown,  A.  M.,  is  the  present  princifial,  and  the  fa<*ulty  is  <*onipose<l  of 
6  memliers.  The  sc*h<M>l  prides  itsidf  not  only  on  the  thoroughness  of 
lis  work,  but  also  on  its  healthful  surroundings.  Dr.  Isaiah  \Uh\  the 
physician,  in  the  catalogue  for  llMil  Htates  that  there  has  not  lieen  in 
the  town  of  Princeton  a  dt^th  fnun  diphtheria,  s<»arlet  fever,  dysen- 
tery, croup,  pneumonia,  meningitis,  measl4*s  or  its  se<|uelae,  and  no 
malaria  for  thirty  years,  and  only  two  destlis  from  typhoid  fever 
within  tliat  |)eriod. 

THE  ALDEKSON   ACADEMY. 

The  Alderson  Ai^ademy  is  an  institution  foundinl  by  Baptists  in  the 
year  r.M»l  for  the  aca4lemic  e<lucation  of  iMiys  and  girls.  It  is  situatetl 
at  Altlerson,  in  iffn*enbrier  County.  Its  pni|M*rty  c*onsists  of  a  large 
thre<«-st4)ry  building,  c*«>ntaining  35  rooms  completely  furnish(«d,  ami  is 
admirably  a4lapted  to  its  purfsise.  The  building  is  sumiunded  by  a 
line  <*anipus  of  3  ac*res,  and  the  pn>iM*rty  is  worth  #7,<NMK 

The  prineijMil  of  the  sc*hiM)l  is  B.  C\  Alderson,  A.  M.,  and  the  fa^ 
ulty  itinsisti*  of  5  tea4*hers.  The  enndlment  of  pupils  for  the  firwl 
session  numbers  iuo,  about  equally  tlivitled  lietween  bo>it  and  girla. 
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Tho  aim  of  the  school  is  to  do  only  preparatory  work.  Its  course 
of  study  is  modeled  after  those  of  the  best  academioH  in  t  lu^  laud,  and 
it  is  the  hope  of  its  projectors  to  make  it  one  of  the  leading  prepara- 
tory schools  of  the  South. 

ELKINS  COLLEGE. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins,  United  Staten  Senator  for  West  Virginia,  and 
Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis  recently  olTortKl  to  the  I^resbytery  of  Lexington 
a  donation  of  #30,000  and  a  8uita]>le  site  if  the  Presbyt<iry  would  raise 
an  equal  amount  and  esUiblish  a  college  at  Elkins.  The  ofTcr  has 
been  accc^ptiMl  and  over  tll^iKH)  of  the  amount  ivquinxl  has  already 
been  subscribed,  liev.  A.  H.  Hamilton  is  the  agent  in  charge  of  the 
enterprise. 

Winchester  Pn^sbyterj'  has  signilicd  a  willingness  to  join  in  the 
undertaking,  and  the  c^)llege,  wlion  cstablishtHl,  will  l)c  under  the 
control  of  tlic  two  presbyteries. 

BURNSVILLK   AC'ADKMY. 

This  sch<H)l  is  locate<l  at  Hurnsville,  in  r>ra\ton  County.  It  was 
foun<b^l  in  1801  by  Mr.  (i.  M.  Hums,  ]{ev.  F.  L.  MeC^ie,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Kidd.  The  school  has  no  endowiiu»iit  and  is  supported  by  the  fees 
of  the  students.  The  ininilMT  of  instructors  is  .*i,  and  the  average 
enrollment  of  students  during  the  past  five  years  has  lM»en  alnuit  100. 
Graduates  of  the.scliool  an»  given  State  eertiticat4»s,  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools. 

The  courses  an»  arranged  to  prepare  students  to  tea<*h  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  to  (»nter  <*ollege.  Siner  the  organization  of  the 
HC^hool  tlie  tollowing  gentlenH»n  hav(»  serve<l  as  principals:  C\  H. 
Gilkeson,  J.  U.  C.  Hrown,  (i.  F.  Queen,  and  H«»v.  (T(M>rge  L.  15rown. 

WHEELIN(i    lUSlNKSS   ('(»LLE(.E. 

From  1SS7  to  1S0:J  <*(mipris<Ml  a  iM»riod  dnring  whi<*h  tliis  institution 
attaimsi  very  great  prosjM^rity,  the  <*ontinued  yearly  increase  in  attend- 
ance nc^cessitating  the  securing  of  additional  selio(>lrooin  faeilities. 
For  some  years  following  this  ]x»rio<l  then*  was  a  slight  deereasi*  in  the 
attendance  of  student.s,  this  having  lM»en  due  to  the  geni^ral  lousiness 
depn».ssion  which  i»xistiHl  at  tliat  time.  During  this  i>cri<Hl  Mien*  were 
imiN>rtant  changes  made  in  the  faculty,  curriculum,  an<l  general  facMli- 
ties  of  the  sch<Hil.  In  isiis  the  Moiw*-Stevi»nson  business  Academy 
fomuMi  a  combination  with  the  Wheeling  Husiness  College  by  incoriKi- 
ration  under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Valley  business  and  Knglish  A<*ad- 
eniv,  which  name  at  the  end  of  one  vear  was  discanled  and  the  former 
title,  the  Whinding  Husiness  College,  was  n^stonsl.  Prof.  J.  M. 
Frasher  has  n*nuiined  to  the  present  as  pn*si<lent  .>f  the  school. 

During  the  years  following  the   |>eriod  of  depression,  ^X'giuniug 
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about  the  year  1898,  the  institution  again  became  ver>'  prosperous, 
and  the  prosperity  has  continued  to  the  prct^ent.  The  enrollment 
increased  until  it  averages  some  400  students  per  year,  and  the  faculty 
is  now  c*oni posed  of  10  instructors.  A  branch  institution  has  recently 
been  opened  in  Ik*llaire,  Ohio,  and  the  attendance  has  greatly  increased 
from  that  section.  In  the  annual  catalogue  for  llK)l-2  a  list  of  188 
students  is  published  who  accepted  positions  from  July  1, 1900,  to  July 
1,  1901.  The  courses  of  study  have  been  enlarged  and  improved*  and 
the  school  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  efficiency.  Special  attention 
is  g^ven  to  instruction  in  business  methods,  bookkeeping,  penmanship, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  telegraphy,  but  instruction  is  also  offered 
in  preparatory  and  higher  English,  mathematics,  the  sciences,  draw- 
ing, modeling,  and  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages. 

The  s(*hool  is  now  thoroughly  equip|)ed  for  the  work  it  has  under- 
taken, and  under  the  management  of  President  Frasher  the  future  is 
bright  with  promise. 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  BUSINESS  COLUCQB. 

Two  institutions  are  include<l  in  this  c-orporation,  one  of  which  was 
establishe<l  in  Parkersburg,  in  1H89,  and  the  other  of  which  was  estab- 
lished at  Cumberland,  Md.,  in  \\H)\,  Theses  institutions  are  both 
prosperous,  and  the  changes  nn<l  iniprovements  recently  made  in  the 
equipment  insure  a  still  gr«*ater  growth.  The  departments  of  instmc* 
tion  are  the  bu8in<»sH  theory,  busin<»ss  practice*,  and  shorthand.  These 
departments  pn>vid«*  ft>r  instruction  in  all  subjects  pertaining  to  a 
business  e<lucation,  and  also  in  the  common  Knglish  branches. 

The  aim,  as  statcMl,  Is  to  qualify  students  in  the  liest  manner,  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  at  th<*  least  ex|M*nse,  to  succ<*ssfuUy  enter  the  vari- 
ous de|iartments  of  m«*n*antile  lift*.  Th<*  crt^nl  of  the  college, 
stated  in  th<*  catalogue,  is  as  follows: 


To  (*fitahlijih  ami  maintain  two  n*pn*yw*ntativt*  lmj<in<««s*traininK  schools,  wl 
ImHiiiiiw  priiMiplHM.  luanly  rYianM*t«*r.  aii<l  in<iral  worth  are  harmonioiialy  united 
with  t«ilii<*Hti<inal  training  to  <l««vclii|>  fvi^'  inanly  qnality  and  noble  Jnttinrt  of 
yimnK  nianhoiHl  an«l  wotnanh<MMl  f«ir  th**  «lnti4«fi  of  Hff*. 

Pn>f.  A.  a.  Sine  is  president  of  th<*s4»  institutions,  and  the  faoalty 
iscom|MiS4Ml  of  a  numU^rof  eom|M>tent  instructors. 

CATHOLIC   EDUCATION    IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
MorNT  I>K  C'HAXTAL  A(*AI>EMY,  WHERUNO. 

This  w*hiM>l,  now  .ho  wid<*ly  known,  wam  foundiHl  in  the  year  1848 
by  the  Uight  Uev.  U.  V.  Whelan,  I>.  !>.,  bishop  of  Wheeling,  and 
Iila4*<H|  ill  eharKe  of  the  SiMers  of  the  Visitation.  The  aim  of  llie 
sisters  i^  to  Hurnmiid  th«*  ehildn*n  <Hiiiiniitted  to  their  eare  with  Uie 
quiet  iiif1u««n(VM  of  the  lliriMian  home;  to  promote  their  phyakml 
welMiein^  by  n*gular  hours,  rejcular  exereisc^s,  and  wholesome  food; 
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to  adorn  their  minds  with  all  the  culture  of  our  day,  and  their  man- 
ners with  the  graces  of  the  holy  women  of  old;  al)ove  all,  to  impress 
their  hearts  and  consciences  with  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

Convent  schools  have  l)een  made  the  subject  of  much  unfavorable 
criticism,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  Mount  do  Chantal  has 
not  only  kept  pac^  with  mo<lern  educational  methoils,  but  that  in  rule 
and  discipline,  in  breadth  of  view,  and  liberality  of  tn»atinent  she 
stands  well  ahead  in  the  progressive  host.  The  curriculum  offers  the 
usual  courses  in  mathenuitics,  physics,  and  astronomy,  for  which  are 
provided  the  necessarj'  instruments  and  api)anitus.  MiMital  philoso- 
phy, rhetoric,  i»omiK)sition,  literatuiv,  history,  Ian;ruaj^es,  and  art 
criticism  form  the  senior  (»<>urs(»  of  thn»e  veal's  or  nioro.  These  an» 
approached  by  reguhir  gradations  throujjrh  \\w  nii(l<lle  an<l  junior 
grades  of  thrett  chissi»s  each,  giving  for  the  thorough  course  nine  to 
t«m  years. 

The  course  in  litemtun*  is  most  coinprch<»nsivt»an<l  has  In^en  favor- 
ably comiMirtHl  with  the  post-graduate  work  at  Cornell  rniversity. 
It  consists  of  a  critical  i*eading  of  Knglish  authors  fr<»in  the  earliest 
to  those  of  our  own  day,  a  discussion  of  their  merits  an<l  faults,  a 
criticism  of  their  style,  and,  linally,  a  \vritt<»n  estimate'  of  (»aeh  author 
given  fnmi  the  standiN)int  of  the  pui)il.  The  <'oui-se  of  history  is  con- 
duct4Hl  on  mucli  the  same  principles.  The  library  of  7,(MH)  volumes 
ctmtains  the  works  of  th<»  best  writ(»rs  in  jMN'try,  history,  biography, 
and  fiction.  In  th<'  rea<ling  room  an*  current  nunilH'i*s  of  the  best 
niag]izines.  The  lecturers  on  art  <*riticisiii  are  ac<*oin|)auie<l  by  stereo- 
scopic exhibitions,  illustrating  tin*  principal  types  of  archit^^cture  and 
other  bnin(*hes  of  art. 

It  is  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  allud<'  to  the  musical  de- 
partment of  Mmint  de  Chantal,  which  claims  to  have  established  and 
to  maint^iin  a  sch<H>l  si'cond  to  none  in  this  country.     All  branches 
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art*  taught  on  the  plan  of  the  best  classical  conservatori<»s,  under  the 
din'ction  of  able  teachers.  Musicales  are  held  ev(»rv  month,  at  which 
t!u»  ]m])ils  are  re<iuireil  to  ren<ler  lH>th  instrumental  and  vocal  num- 
l>ers  without  the  aid  of  notes. 

The  gov<*rnment  is  eminently  maternal.  Auto4'ratic  eommand  and 
c*<mstant  su|H*rvision  are  repIacMsl  by  mutual  contidenee  and  a  liigh 
n*ganl  for  integrity  and  trutli,  an<l  the  young  ladi<»s  an*  subj«»cted  to 
such  discMpIine  only  as  is  es.s4»ntial  to  giHMl  onli*r  and  the  f(»rmationof 
the  habit  of  wdf-control. 

The  academy,  a  noble  pile,  stamling  in  its  own  s]mcious  gntundsof 
some  \2i)  acres,  crowns  an  emini»nce  hImjuI  l*  mih»s  east  of  Wheeling. 
Many  ladi^^s  (trominent  in  the  social  life  of  West  Virginia  and  other 
States  an*  gnid nates  of  the  institution. 

The  c*ori>s  of  instructors  numbtTs  lMi.  At  the  ]m*s<'nt  time  (11K)2) 
then?  an»  104  students,  n»pn»s4»nting  many  States  of  the  Cnion. 
Mount  de  Chantal  is  steadily  developing  with  t lie  development  of  the 
SUte. 
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ST.  JOSBPH'H  academy,  WHKRLINO. 

ThiA  <u*adeiny,  for  day  ficholarH  only,  18  situated  on  Koff  street, 
adjat'ent  to  St.  Joseph^s  Cathedral.  The  building,  ere<*ted  in  1900,  is 
oommodioua,  the  interior  arrangements  being  well  adapted  to  the 
e<lu(*ational  needs  of  the  present  progressive  |>eriod. 

rn<h*rtheauspi<H»sof  the  Right  Rev.  R.  V.  Whelan,  I).  I).,  bishop  of 
WhiM»ling,  the  sc*hool  was  o|>ened  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  S<»pt4Mn- 
l)er  1,  18<>.^.  The  good  work  met  with  the  most  friendly  e<M)peration 
of  thf»  n*sidents  of  Wheeling  and  vicinity. 

In  September,  1891,  the  enrolled  pupils  numbered  215;  the  pn»st»nt 
seholastie  year  claims  dCM),  a  numerical  inen^ase  of  85. 

The  staff  <*onsi8ts  of  15  instructors — I  for  the  course  of  music 
and  11  for  the  course  of  study.  The  latter  includes  16  gravies,  con- 
stituting four  depaKmentA,  viz,  the  elementar>%  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion cmbra4*ing  8  gra<l(M  and  comprising  the  elements  of  religion, 
language,  geography,  histor>',  mathematics,  art,  v<M*al  music,  and 
elocution;  the  pre|)arator>',  in  which  4  gravies  an*  implicHl  and  in 
which  are  taught  the  advanced  course  of  the  above>nani(Ml  studic^s — 
elcmentar>'  rhetoric,  pra<*tical  composition,  American  literature,  cur- 
rent events,  (v<*rman,  and  I^tin;  the  c*onimereial,  which  comprehends 
commercial  law,  business  forms,  lM)okk<M»ping,  sU^nography,  and  ty|N^ 
writing,  and  which  course  may  lM»sulistitute4l  for  the  thinl  and  fourth 
gnMK»s  of  the  pr«*|iaratory  department;  the  ac'ailemic,  consisting  of  a 
four  years'  study  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  liberal  artu,  and  classical 
literature. 

SiMiiiannual  examinations  take  place,  an  average  of  85  per  cent 
b(Mng  rc<|uin*d  for  pnunotion.  A  monthly  re|>ort  of  the  attainmenta 
of  each  pupil  is  sent  to  par(»nt#i  or  guardians,  and  medals  for  excel- 
lence an'  l>estowe<l  at  the  annual  cHimmencement.  Pupils  completing 
cnHlitably  the  business  <*ourse  areentitliMitoac*ommercial  certiflcmie, 
and  St  utlents  finishing  honorably  the  academic  curriculum  are  awarde<l 
a  gold  nuHlal  and  a  diploma  of  graduation. 

The  aim  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  is  to  impart  to  those  confided 
to  their  can*  a  u.^eful,  cultured,  and  religious  eilucation,  an  education 
that  will  fit  them  for  the  m^rious  duties  of  life  and  enable  them  to 
provt*  thcmselvtnt  true  women  of  the  home  and  faithful  members  of 
the  1  atholic  C*hurch. 

TIIR  A(*ADEMY  OF  THE  VISITATION,  DB  SALES  HEIGHTS,  PABKBS8BURO. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1804.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation  fn>m  tteorgetown,  D.  C,  and  Frederick,  Md. 
The  late  Sister  Mar}*  iiaptista  Linton,  of  Georgetoiii>7i,  I).  C,  and 
author  of  the  celcbrate<l  Linton  Historical  Charts  and  text-booka,  was 
the  first  din*ctn*ss  of  the  ac^ademy.  She  collected  a  valuable  pliilo* 
sophical  and  astronomical  apparatua.     A  small  library  was  com* 
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menced  which  has  gradually  grown  into  a  collection  of  several 
thousand  volumes. 

There  are  four  grades  or  divisions  after  the  kindergarten — the 
primary,  junior,  intermediate,  and  senior  or  aca<leniic.  Each  gra<le 
comprises  a  two  years'  course,  but  pn>ficiency  and  diligence  may 
obtain  pn)motion  before  the  expiration  of  this  pericxl. 

At  t^resent  the  staff  consists  of  12  teachers.  The  music  school 
comprises  about  40  pupils,  and  the  Mason  systi^m  of  touch  and 
technique  is  now  usoil. 

I^atin  is  part  of  the  oitlinary  course.  French,  (Tcrnian,  and  Spanish 
are  elective.  A  studi(»  affords  advantage's  to  tliose  desirous  of  learning 
drawing  and  painting,  and  a  china  kiln  faciliUites  the  study  of 
ceramics. 

There  has  lK»en  no  notable  increase  in  the  school  during  the  past 
ten  years;  each  year  finds  enrolled  alK)ut  SO  pupils.  Tin*  nunilH»r  of 
boanling  ])upils  has  niultiplie<l  since  th(»  removal  to  thi*  new  academy 
in  lOOO.  This  new  academy,  (»osting  in  round  nnmlKMs  Jr5.*)(^(HH),  mloms 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Parkorsl)urg. 

ST.  J()SKI»H'S    ACADEMY    AND    DAY    SCHOOL,    CI.AKKSHUIUJ. 

These  scln>ols  an»  under  tlie  direction  of  tlH»  Sist<*rs  of  St.  Joseph 
and  are  hM»4it4Ml  in  the  midst  of  cxtensiv<»  grounds.  The  liands(»me 
brick  building  now  used  for  (Mlucational  purposes  was  formerly  the 
home  of  Hon.  James  Jackson,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1S70 
by  Right  Rev.  R.  V.  Whtdan,  Uishop  of  Whe<ding. 

In  ()ctolM»r,  1S72,  a  l>oarding  an<l  day  school  was  oix^ikhI,  with  a 
corjw  of  5  t«»achers  an<l  an  attendance  of  70  pupils. 

Some  years  aft4»r  a  large  frann*  stru<'ture,  <*ontaining  four  large 
class  n>oms  and  an  exhibition  hall,  was  ere<*ted  <'ast  of  the  main 
building.  Six  tea<*hers  an*  now  em|>loye<l  in  the  school  4nd  al)out 
140  (Mipils  are  in  atten<lanc<'. 

The  plan  of  instruction  embracers  the  primary,  preparatory,  and  aca- 
demic courses.  The  prinuiry  <lepartnient  ciunpiises  the  tii-st,  second, 
thinl,  and  fourth  grad«'s,  in  whi<*h  the  primary  branches  are  taught. 
The  pn»panitory  department  includes  the  lifth,  sixth,  .seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  t^Mith  grad<'s.  In  this  department  the  usual  elementary 
branches  an*  taught.  The  aca(h'mi<*  department  embra<*es  a  course  of 
four  years,  and  includes  the  studies  of  Cliristian  d<M'trine,  church 
history,  etymology,  physical  geogra])hy,  gramnuir,  nuMlern  <ind  ancient 
history,  Ameri<*an  and  English  literature,  logii*,  natural  an<l  mental 
philosophy,  l)otany,  chemi.stry,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  l)<M)kk(M*]>ing.  The  deimrtment  of  mu.sic  isun<ler  thecUn^ction 
of  ccmip«'tent  teachers,  whose  s<de  aim  is  to  develop  in  tlieir  pupils  an 
appreciati(m  for  l>oth  the  chissical  and  mo<lern  sidiools  of  music  and 
to  assist  them  t«>  jwquin*  the  iNinlldence  and  self-iM>ssi'ssion  so  ne<.»es- 
iiary  to  the  proi>er  evolution  of  musical  laieut. 
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ST.  ALPHONSUS*  CATHOUC  PAROCHIAL  SCII<K>L  FOR  BOYS  AND  (SIRLS, 

WHEEUNG. 

Tho  school  was  opened  in  185<i,  in  the  basement  of  the  church.  At 
finst  it  waa  taught  by  Uy  tea<*herH.  In  1862  the  (nlucation  of  theprlM 
was  in  charge  of  the  SiHtern  of  St.  Joseph,  who  also  in  1HK4  t4M>k 
charge  of  the  lM)yH,  with  the  exc^^ption  of  the  Henior  clawt,  whh*h  ntill 
remained  under  the  dir(M*tion  of  a  male  t<*acher.  In  1874  a  large 
Hch(M>l  ))uilding  waa  er(H*t4Ml  at  a(*06t  of  #24,0(V),  excluHiveof  the  value 
of  the  lot.  At  the  lieginning  of  the  Hchool  term  of  18!il  the  SiMters 
of  Divine  I^ividen<*<%  from  Pittaburg,  accepte<l  an  invitation  to  take 
charge  of  the  entire  8<*hool,  by  which  iMxly  of  tea<*herH  it  in  still  nian> 
age^l.  Within  the  imat  de<*ade  the  numlx^r  of  pupils  haa  incn«aai»d 
from  340  t4>  ^05.     There  an*  at  present  10  teachers. 

The  curriculum  of  this  a(*hool  embraces  the  r<*gular  elementary 
branches.  Both  English  and  Iverman  are  taught,  llien*  an*  twelve 
grades,  including  natural  philosophy,  l>ookkeeping,  and  ty|)ewriting. 

ST.  AUOUSTINB'S  SCHOOL   IMR  Bi)YS  AND  GIRLS,  <2RAKTON. 

The  first  C*atholic  school  in  (vrafton  wasorganix<*d  by  K4»v.  11.  Malone, 
whose  imstorate  c*ommen(HHl  in  the  year  1857.  The  first  t4*acher  was 
a  layman,  Mr.  James  llell.  Mr.  IVnis  i>*KiH*ft*  su(NHHHkHl  Mr.  Ikdl, 
till  the  yt^r  1H71,  when  the  s<*h(M>l  was  intruste^l  to  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  under  whtisi*  dinn^tion  it  still  n*mains.  Then*  an*  4  teachers 
and  KiA  pupils,  a  numerical  incn*as«*  of  alMUit  .'{o  during  the  last 
decade.  The  si*hool  (*omprises  two  de|>artments,  a  (iriiuar}'  and  a 
grammar  department.  In  the  latter  a  thorough  instruction  in  all  the 
branches  that  go  to  make  a  c*omplete  English  (*ilucation  isim|Murted. 

ST.  JOSEI>H*S  SC*H<M>I^  HUNTINOTDN. 

This  institution  was  o|M*ne<1  in  the  year  1874  by  K4*v.  Thomas  Quirk, 
who  was  the  pastor  of  the  struggling  parish  and  the  principal  teacher 
in  the  sc*hool.  He  was  assist^Ml  by  various  teachers,  especially  for  the 
very  young  pupils.  S<*hool  and  chun*h  were  in  the  same  building — 
a  frame  structun*  on  the  c*oni<*r  of  Kighth  avenue  and  Twentieth  street. 
The  num!M*r  of  chil«ln*n  in  attendan(*e  was  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  40. 
The  onlinar>'  English  branches  and  religious  instruction  formed  the 
curriculum. 

Rev.  John  \V.  Weminger,  who  suc*cee<led  Father  Quirk  in  1884« 
GontinutNl  the  H<*h(M>l  in  the  same  building.  He,  tisi,  was  the  principal 
of  the  s4*h(M>l,  althougli  he  was  oblige^l  to  avail  himself  of  aasistjuioe. 

When  the  new  rhun*h  was  f*<implet4«d  the  S4*hool  o<*cupied  the  rear 
of  the  same.  Father  \Vt*minger  and  his  sister  c<mtinue<I  to  teach 
until  the  sc*h(M>l  was  put  in  chargt*  of  the  Sist4*rK  of  Men-y,  about  the 
jrear  18l»5.  Thfy  w^n*  suc<M»eih*<i  by  the  Sisters  of  l*harity»  who 
remained  in  charge  until  the  year  ilHJ(»,  when  they  were  replaced  by  tlie 
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Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  from  Wheeling.  Under  these  various  regimes 
the  school  was  well  graded,  and  an  excellent  common-s(*hool  (Klucation 
imparted.  To  this  course  has  quite  recently  ])een  addeil  a  high-school 
class.  There  are  in  all  00  pupils,  with  throe  regular  teachers.  There 
are  no  boarders. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  SCHOOL   FOR  BOYS  AND   OIRLS,  WHITFIELD. 

This  school  was  opene<l  in  SopUMnlx^r,  18!)7,  and  occupies  the  rear 
of  the  church  building.  One  t4»acher,  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph,  from 
Wheeling,  is  employed.  The  instruct  ion  embraces  th(»  gra<l(»s  suited  for 
children  ranging  from  5  to  14  yeai*s  of  ag<*.  (T(»nnan  is  elective.  The 
school  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  n^vorrnd  pastor  of  the  church. 
Besides  the  schools  aii<l  aca<l(Mnios  for  girls  ht^retoforc*  mentioned, 
there  are  in  South  \Vh(»eling  a  large  panx'hial  school,  attacluHl  to  the 
parish  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  condu^'ti^d  l)y  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Jos(«ph,  with  1S5  pupils;  another  in  Uoiiwood,  in  charge  of  the 
same  Inxly  of  teachers,  with  about  1  «'•.*)  jiupils,  and  smaller  schools  at 
St.  Joseph,  W.  Va.,  Parkersburg,  \V.  \'a.,  and  North  Wheeling,  with 
an  attendance  of  about  UK),  'J.'),  an<l  in  pupils,  respectively. 

At  the  orphan  h(>mt»s,  situatiMl  in  Klin  tJrove,  near  Wliet^ling,  the 
Sisters  have  charge  of  the  e<lu<'ational  training  of  :>.'>  b(»ys  and  45  girls. 

THK   C'ATHEDKAL    III(;H    SCHOOL   FOR   HOYS,   WHKKLINCJ. 

Then*  had  Ikmmi  for  many  years  a  boys'  s<'h<M»l  attached  to  the  cathe- 
dral  parish  in  WMnnding,  with  an  atten<lance  of  about  75.  It  was 
conducted  by  th<»  Si.sters  of  St.  .loseph. 

In  IHOO  the  erection  of  an  imiM)siiig  school  building,  costing  ^30,000 
exclusive  of  the  lot,  was  commenced.  The  Xaverian  brothers,  who 
had  made  an  enviable  record  ase<lu<'atoi*s  in  thisc<Mintry,  were  invit<»d 
from  their  headquarters  in  I>altiinore  to  take  charge.  Th(\y  brought 
with  them  the  riix^  and  roundtMl  e\p<M'it»nce  gained  in  a  carecT  of 
tc^aching  in  this  country  exten<ling  oyer  half  a  century.  The  fine 
results  of  their  work  s<Hm  l)e<*am(»  apparent.  With  fonr  teachi^i's  to 
commence,  the  number  attemling  the  lii-st  yi'ar  was  j:;7.  Tht»se  num- 
liers  have  incn»ase<l  year  l>y  year  until  no\y  (I'jnj)  the  enrollment  1ms 
roachcMl  40o.  Tlie  tea<*hers  wen*  projHjrtionately  increas4*d  in  num- 
ber. Nine  brothers  are  now  engage<l  on  the  staff.  The  exiK»riment 
of  pnH*uring  train<»d  men  to  instruct  Ixiys  has  been  su<*h  an  unquali- 
fie<l  success  that  the  organization  of  other  like  schools  in  the  State  is 
only  a  matt^'r  of  a  short  time. 

The  curriculum  of  studies  includes  those  branches  taught  in  the 
preparatory,  commen*ial,  and  high-school  departments  of  first-class 
modern  schools.  The  brothers  do  not  b<»lieve  in  the  ** cramming"  sys- 
tem, so  dt^trimental  to  solid  pn^gress,  but  ground  the  pupils  from  the 
very  start  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  in  the 
coarse. 
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In  the  preparatoiy  departmont  pupibi  are  taught  the  osmmtialH 
requiHite  to  prepan»  them  for  the  higher  studien,  either  in  the  liiph 
school  or  commer(*ial  department.  At  the  completion  of  the  course  it 
i8  optional  with  the  saccesRful  pupil  to  enter  either  the  (commercial  or 
the  high-Mchool  department. 

The  commercial  <l(*partment  aims  to  prepare  yonng  men  for  a  mer- 
cantile career.  The  MubjcH*tM  taught  are  liookke^^ping,  huHinesM  arith- 
metic, |K*nman8hip,  correspondence,  commercial  law,  nten^graphy, 
ty|M*writing,  Knglish  grammar,  Gk^rman,  etc.  A  commercial  diploma 
iM  given  at  the  completion  of  this  oonnte. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  young  men  who  intend  pursuing  a 
pmfeHHional  course,  the  brothers  conduct  a  high-Hchcxd  deiiartment 
and  have  extensive  physical  and  chemical  apimratus.  The  hran<*he8 
taught  include  rhetoric,  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  civil  gov- 
ernment, physical  geography,  I^atin,  Greek,  Gennan,  literatun*,  Kng- 
lish  classic's,  etc.  A  diploma  is  given  to  the  suci*eHsful  pupil,  who  is 
prepare<l  to  enter  the  freshman  class  in  any  n^putable  college. 

liesides  the  regular  courses  there  is  a  primary  department  whenMU 
spiHrial  attention  is  given  to  the  younger  boys,  as  a  preparation  for 
their  entranc*e  into  the  pre|>aratory  department. 

As  an  au.xiliary  to  the  school  curriculum  the  brothers  have  organ- 
ized a  school  liattalion  of  cadets  and  have  occtasional  drills  in  militarv 
tactics.  The  uniforms  worn  by  the  boys  during  sc*h(M>l  hours  are  (»f 
a  cadet-blue  <H)lor  and  are  very  attractive.  The  nei*eHsity  of  mili- 
tAr}'  tac'tics  as  a  branch  of  physical  culture  is  generally  conceded  and 
uecMls  no  comment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  materially  aids  in  giving 
a  boy  a  manly  bearing. 

Fife-fiml-ilrHm  ntriM. — The  young  noldiem  have  a  fife-and-drum 
oor|Ni  as  an  adjunct  to  their  Imttnlion.  This  is  comiMiscnl  of  the 
smaller  Uiys.  The  juvenile  musicians  are  ver>'  proficient,  and  in 
company  with  the  i^adets  make  a  splendid  appearance,  and  elicit  moat 
favorable  comment  when  they  appear  on  the  streetn  of  Wheeling. 

All  the  Catholic  educational  institutions  hereinbc^fore  mentioned  are 
under  the  super\'iHion  of  a  iMNird  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  more 
prominent  Catholic  clerg>'  of  the  di<K)e«H\  whose  duty  it  is  U%  examine 
diligently  int4>  the  management  of  the  sc^hools  and  the  progress  made. 
This  Ixmnl  fn>m  time  to  time  makes  written  reports  to  Right  Rev. 
P.  J.  l>onahue,  1>.  D.,  the  bishop  of  the  di^icese. 

It  should  1h>  iMirne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  schools  share  the  finan- 
cial fortunes  of  the  (Mrishes  in  which  they  an«  organized.  They 
rectMvt*  noStato  or  municipal  aid.  The  parents,  after  diseharging 
their  obligations  as  citizens  by  pacing  their  proportion  of  the  maniei* 
pal,  (*«>unty,  and  State  taxes,  voluntarily  assume  the  additional  burden 
of  contrilmting  to  thi*S4«  institutions.  Thc«se  conditions  may  also 
explain  any  pn*sent  deficiencies  or  shortcomings  in  the  edueation  of 
Catholic  children  in  West  Virginia.    The  rapid  advance  of  West  Vir- 
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ginia  in  wealth,  development,  and  resources  is  quietly  but  surely  eas- 
infs:  the  strain.  The  future  for  education  is  bright  and  unclouded.  It 
is  not  uncommon  that  a  reverend  pastor  foregoes  a  portion  of  his 
scanty  salary  of  $000  per  annum  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  the  school 
fund.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  receive  about  1150  eivoh,  while  the 
Xaverian  Brothers  are  each  paid  a  yearly  amount  of  1350,  such  sums 
covering  their  whole  remuneration  for  board,  lodging,  and  salary. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Any  account  of  the  recent  etlucational  dovolopment  of  West  Virginia 
would  be  incomplete  without  an  account  of  tlie  work  of  the  two  socie- 
ties which  have  bi*en  organiz<Ml  for  the  purpose  of  pix)niot  ing  the  study 
of  history  and  arclueology  and  for  tlie  collection  and  pr(»servati(m  of 
historical  and  archaeological  materials. 

In  1801  the  West  Virginia  Historical  and  Aiiticiuarian  Society  was 
organiziHl  at  Charleston,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  Virgil  A. 
Lewis.  That  gentleman  was  cliosen  th<»  secretary  of  th<»  society,  and 
for  seven  years  he  served  in  that  <*apacit y.  Th(»  success  of  the  society 
is  largely  due  to  his  efforts,  ainl  its  collection  is  now  tin*  i)ride  of  the 
State.  An  annual  appropriation  is  now  made  by  the  legislature  for 
its  support,  the  amimnt  named  for  each  of  tin*  yeai*s  r>01  and  1902 
being  lU^tK),  the  money  to  be  expended  '"  for  siilary  of  librarian  and 
for  the  puri)oseof  collecting,  purchasing,  ami  preserving  relics,  l)ooks, 
printing,  stati(mery,  etc.,  the  articles  which  may  be  colle<*t4»d  by  said 
fund  to  Ih»  an<l  riMuain  the  ])roperty  of  the  State,  and  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  sju<l  s(M*iety  for  the  State."  Dr.  .1.  P.  Hale  is  the  pn^sident 
and  Mr.  H.  1).  Roller  secretary. 

The  Trans-Allegheny  Historical  Society  was  organized  at  Morgan- 
town  in  IIHU.  This  society  is  the  successor  to  the  W(»st  Virginia 
Historical  Soi'iety,  whicli  was  founded  at  Morgantown  in  ISU'j,  and 
which  held  fourte<*n  annual  nuH»tings,  the  la.st  one  on  June  11,  1884. 
The  last  president  was  Hon.  Charles  .lames  FaulkntM-,  sr. 

In  the  re<»rganization  of  the  society  und(»r  another  iiann*  Ww  origi- 
nal scop«»  of  its  activity  has  b<*en  ext<»nded  so  as  to  <Mnbrace  the  n»gion 
west  of  the  AUeghenies.  In  the  call  for  tin*  meeting  for  the  purpose* 
of  reorganization  for  the  UUh  of  June,  11K)1,  it  was  state<l  that  the 
"activities  of  this  s<H*iety  shall  lx»  dircKJtiMl  toward  all  those  objtK!!ts 
which  c^ome  within  the  sco|m^  of  similar  organizations  and  <»s|K»cially 
towanl  all  that  |M»rtains  to  the  histor>%  biograi>hy,  genealogy,  litera- 
ture, and  antiquities  of  tht»  Trans- Allegheny  region. "  The  {H^rmanent 
organization  of  the  s<K*iety  was  effecte<l  l)ecemlK»r  5,  lOoi,  and  Pnif. 
Richanl  Ellsworth  Fast,  of  West  Virginia  University,  was  elecl4»d 
president,  and  Miss  Lucy  Celeste  Daniels,  se<»r«»t«r>'.  All  the  offic^ers 
chosen  an^  well  known  in  the  State  and  are  prominent  in  educational 
circles. 

The  society  has  begun  the  publication,  quarterly,  of  the  Trans-Alle- 
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ghony  Hi8torieal  Magarams  hikI  two  numliers  have  already  been 
iHSued.  The  e<litorH  an*  Mr.  Hu|;h  Maxwell  and  Prof.  Riclianl  B. 
Faat,  of  Morxantown,  and  Boyd  Crumrine,  emi.,  of  Washin^4>n,  Pa. 
Th(*fM'  iJTentlemen  are  thoroughly  in  earueHt  in  promoting  the  int4«rei«ts 
of  the  Kociety,  and  the  artieleH  alrea^ly  puhliHhfHl  give  evideni*e  of 
excellent  Helection  and  hiHtorical  retteareh  on  the  part  of  the  (nlitors. 
In  the  two  numbeni  of  the  magaa^ine  alrea^ly  publisheci  nearly  lU) 
pagen  are  devote<l  to  an  excellent  and  exhauHtive  article  written  by 
I^f.  Myron  Carleton  Ix>ugh  under  the  title  Early  FMucation  in  West 
Virginia.  Thin  aKicle  containn  much  material  which  has  btH^n  care- 
fully compile<l  fn>m  numerous  sources,  and  it  also  (contains  much 
information  whii*h  has  not  before  lieen  published. 

STATE  GEOLOGICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SURVEY. 

The  organixation  of  the  State  Geological  and  Economic  Survey, 
under  the  provisions  of  an  a<*t  of  the  legislature,  is  in  the  inU^rest^i  of 
both  the  material  and  tnlucational  development  of  the  State.  The 
work  of  the  survey  and  the  pre|)aration  and  publication  of  reports  ia 
now  iM'ing  a<*tively  prose(*uted. 

The  sujierintendent  of  the  sur\'ey  is  Dr.  I.  C.  White,  State  geologist, 
and  his  name  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  work  will  1m>  prosecuted 
with  skill  and  vigor,  and  that  the  enterprise  will  l)e  pro|)erly  manage<l. 

Bulletin  No.  1,  of  the  surwy,  has  already  lieen  issued,  and  it  is  a 
complete  and  valuable  ''bibliography  of  works  upcm  the  geology  and 
natural  n«soun*es  of  West  Virginia  from  17r>4  to  1!M)1,  and  also  a 
cartography  of  West  Virginia  from  1737  to  lfK)l,*'by  Prof.  Samuel  B. 
Brown,  pnifessor  of  geolog}'  in  West  Virginia  University.  The  prepa. 
ration  of  this  bulletin  involv<Hl  much  labor  ami  research  on  the  pari 
of  its  author,  and  the  information  collecte<l  will  be  of  great  value  to 
historical  students  and  literary  workers. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 

This  institution  in  recent  years  has  received  liberal  support  from 
the  State  ami  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  range  and  character  of  ila 
work.  The  fun<ls  for  current  expenses  have  lieen  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  caimcity  of  the  buildings  has  been  largely  increased.  A  wing 
has  iMM^n  added  t4>  the  buildings  at  a  cost  of  almut  I15,(MK),  and  more 
rectMitly  a  new  structure  has  lieen  erecte<l  which  will  cost  when  fully 
oomplet4Ml  alM>ut  $^,0()U. 

IV>f.  C.  H.  Hill,  who  m^r^ed  as  pnncipal  from  1888  until  1897,  was 
suc(*<MMled  in  the  latt4»r  year  by  the  present  prinoi|>alt  Prof.  Jamea  T, 
Rucker. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  deaf  department  baa  increased  to 
U,  with  :<  foremen  in  the  shofis;  and  in  the  blind  department  tlie 
numlM'r  of  tea<-hers  b  now  H,  with  1  foreman.  In  18dO  the  enroll* 
ment  of  deaf  pupils  was  84  and  blind  pupils  47,  making  a  total  of  ISL 
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In  1002  the  enrollment  of  deaf  pupijd  is  170  and  of  blind  pupils  52, 
making  the  total  enrollment  222. 

In  the  deaf  department  the  courses  have  been  enlarged,  physica 
training  has  been  added,  and  articulation  strengthened.  In  the  blind 
department,  in  addition  to  physical  training,  typewriting  has  be<»n 
adde<l.  It  has  been  found  that  the  pupils  learn  this  branch  rapidly 
and  well.  Both  the  literary  and  musical  departments  have  l>een 
strengthened. 

These  improvements  along  l)oth  material  and  intellectual  lines 
illustrate  the  wisdom  of  the  ])oanl  of  ivg(Mits  in  selecting  well- 
equippecl  school  men  to  administer  the  a(Taii*s  of  the  institution.  In 
no  other  school  in  the  State  are  tlie  a<lvantages  oflfereil  more  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  the  students,  and  the  inten^sts  of  no  other 
school  should  Im*  mon»  zealously  fostertni  and  ])r()tecled. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  was  established  by  an  avi  of  tlie  legislature  in  1889, 
and  was  locateil  at  Prunytown  by  a  commission  ap])ointeil  by  the 
governor. 

The  first  boy  was  receive<l  July  21,  1?>0(>.  Since  then  the  total 
number  of  l)oys  enrolled  has  Ikhmi  8:U>.  The  prt»scnt  enrollment  is 
245,  of  which  213  an*  wliite  and  32  an»  coh)red.  The  law  provides 
that  the  colore<i  Iniys  shall  Ik»  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  white 
Iwys.  The  law  also  provides  that  boys  may  be  coininitted  to  the 
institution  lK»tween  the  age  of  S  and  10,  but  they  are  <)ften  committed 
when  they  are  much  older.  A  l)oy's  release  is  ba.Hed  upon  his  conduct 
and  scholarship,  the  average  ri\sidence  lK»ing  al)out  twenty  months. 

No  branches  are  taught  except  those  usually  taught  in  country 
s<*h(>ols.  Each  lH>y  attends  scIkm^I  one-half  of  the  day  and  works  the 
other  half.  The  suiwrintendents  from  1>>S1>  to  \Ui)l  wereC  C  Showal- 
ter,  I).  W.  Shaw,  and  J.  C.  (^luck.  The  present  efficient  sui>erin- 
tendent,  O.  K.  Darnall,  t<H)k  charge  of  his  office  .lune  1,  TJOl.  The 
numlM'r  of  officers  employe<l  is  30. 

In  the  industrial  deimrtnient  al>out  fifteen  trades  and  avocations 
of  life  are  represented.  Some  of  the  more  iiniM)rtant  of  these  are 
sh<N'making,  cariientering,  printing,  tailoring,  <'ngineering,  farming, 
brickmaking  and  plumbing.  Musical  instruction  has  rt*sulted  in  the 
organization  of  a  brass  l>and  of  fifteen  pie(.*t»s. 

The  8(*hool  is  on  a  military  basi.s,  each  student  l)eing  required  to 
wear  a  uniform.  The  officers  of  each  company  are  lioys  sidecte<l  for 
the  pur|M>se. 

That  the  institution  is  doing  gtKNl  work  in  the  inten^sts  of  g<KMl 
citizenship  is  the  general  Ixdief  throughout  the  State.  i^*ing  pla(.*e<l 
under  restraint  at  a  time  when  discipline  is  nece.ssary,  and  taught  to 
obey  the  laws  and  educated  for  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of 
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life,  three-fourthAof  the  boys  go  from  the  institution  imbue<l  with  |>atri- 
otic  principles  and  lHH*onie  honorable,  upright,  and  worthy  <*itizi»n8. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  OIRL8. 

This  institution  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  (msMHi 
February  18,  1897.  It  was  located  at  Salem,  the  citizens  of  that  town 
having  donate<l  a  site  consisting  of  38  acres  for  the  purpose.  A  suit- 
able three-stor>*  brick  building  was  erected,  and  the  home  was  opene<l 
in  May,  18t»9. 

The  object  of  the  enterprise  as  stated  in  the  first  report  of  its 
directors  is  to  prevent  crime  and  to  convert  the  wa^'wanl,  lawless, 
and  alNindoned  elements  of  society  into  upright  and  useful  women. 
This  is  done  by  providing  a  home  for  the  guardianship,  discipline, 
and  e<1uoation  of  girls  lietween  the  age  of  7  and  18  years,  and  prevent* 
ing  crime  by  separating  them  from  corrupting  influence  and  impro|)er 
associations. 

The  school  which  has  been  established  is  an  ungraded  one,  an<l  in 
it  the  girls  are  instructed  in  the  common-school  branches.  This 
instruction  is  made  as  practical  as  possible,  and  in  addition  special 
attention  is  paid  to  domestic  scieuc*e.  The  regular  class-room  work 
and  the  practical  work  in  the  domi^stic-science  department  consume 
the  entire  time  of  the  pupiki.  Much  attention  is  also  paid  to  the 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  girls,  and  refining  and  elevating 
influen(*es  are  thniwn  around  them  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of 
their  earlier  training. 

Dr.  Harriet  B.  Jones  is  the  energetic  pn^ident  of  the  l>oard  of  direct- 
ors, and  to  her  efforts  the  establishment  of  the  institution  is  largely 
due.  Miss  Elizalieth  Clohan  is  the  efficient  sn|M*rintendent,  and  with 
her  in  the  management  of  the  home  are  associated  three  other  ladies. 
As  in  every  other  public  institution  the  work  is  liamiiere<i  by  lack  of 
funds,  and  while  <»(>  girls  are  enrolUnl,  it  is  state<l  that  W  others  are 
asking  ailmission  and  awaiting  nK>ms. 

Tile  institution  belongs  to  no  ningle  denomination,  but  has  been 
found«Ml  in  the  iiiter(*st  of  humanity  and  good  government.  Its  use- 
fulness has  lM*i*n  K4I  rlearly  shown  in  the  three  yearn  of  its  existem*«» 
that  it  is  hi»|MMl  that  its  interests  in  the  futun*  may  l>e  liberally  su|>- 
|M>rtiH|  iKit  only  by  the  appropriations  of  the  legislature  but  by  the 
;:ift!»  of  tin*  jHiijile. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

STiiRER  iol.LECE. 

Iiirr«*a>4H|  instrurtiiiu  in  industrial  subjects  has  Imh^u  the  principal 
e)uiii;:i*  in  th«*  «-nntliirt  of  this  sfhiNil  during  the  Last  decade.  One 
malt*  t«*a<'h«'r  ni»%  «lfv«it«*«»  \i'\r^  tinit*  ihiefly  to  niriN*nt«*r  ami  furniture 
work.  \%)iil«*  1  feinali*  tea«*lit*r  d«*vot«-««  all  ht*r  time  to  instruction  in 
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sewing  and  cooking.  Of  the  142  students  who  were  in  attendance 
during  the  year  1900,  138  of  these  were  enrolled  in  some  branch  of 
the  industrial  department.  The  authorities  of  the  institution  have 
wisely  concluded  that  the  work  of  eilucation  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple should  not  only  include  the  training  of  the  mental  faculties,  but 
that  industrial  training  should  receive  that  attention  which  its  import- 
ance demands. 

To  accomplish  this  object  a  three-story  Iniilding  was  erected  in  1892, 
which  has  since  been  used  for  workshops  and  for  kitchen  purposes. 

Rev.  N.  C.  Brackett,  Ph.  D.,  who  established  tho  schcK)]  and  served 
for  thirty  years  as  principal  resigniHl  in  1S07,  and  was  succeeiled  by 
E.  E.  OsgOfxl,  who  in  turn  was  suceei»<UHl  two  years  later  by  the  pres- 
ent principal,  Ilenrj'  F.  McDcmald,  A.  M.  Including  the  principal 
the  faculty  now  ccmsists  of  7  ni<»nibors. 

The  enrollment  <)f  students  has  lK»en  sonu^what  diniiuished  in  recent 
years  by  the  establishnic^nt  of  a  public  srliool  in  Harpers  Ferry  for 
colored  ehildn»n,  and  also  by  the  establishment  of  s<*bools  of  higher 
grade  for  colonel  students  in  other  seetions  of  West  Virginia. 

Three  cours<»s  aiv  now  otTennl,  the  normal,  aeadeinie,  and  indus- 
trial, and  aeeonlingly  the  thivefold  object  of  the  institution  is  to 
train  young  men  and  women  to  l)4»eomeertieient  teachers,  to  offer  them 
su|>erior  advantaip's  for  obtaining  a  thorough  education  and  to  prepare 
them  for  entering  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of  life. 

Funds  for  carrying  on  this  work  are  obtained  fn)m  the  fees  and 
tuitions  of  the  student«(  and  through  the  liberality  of  friends  of  the 
colored  |>eople.  The  State  <)f  West  Virginia  jjroviiles  for  the  five 
tuition,  TXHnn  rent,  and  use  of  lM»oks  for  4n  or  more  students  in  the 
normal  deimrtment.  Tht»  value  of  the  entire  sch<M»l  proiwrty  is  now 
I)erhai)s  *HK»jnh»,  and  this  is  being  judiciously  use<l  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  j provided. 

WEST   VIR(JINIA   COLORED   IXSTITl'TE. 

The  establishment  of  this  institution  resulted  fnmi  the  passiige  by 
Congress  in  IStMinf  an  a<»t  entitle*l  '*An  act  to  api>ly  a  portion  of  the 
jiroece«ls  of  the  public  hinds  Xo  the  more  complete  endowment  ami 
sup]M)rt  of  thecoUeges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  tht*  mechanic 
arts  established  un«ler  the  (U'ovisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approvetl 
.Inly  J,  1S»I2."  In  onler  that  West  Virginia  might  shan*  the  benefits 
of  this  appropriation,  which  pn>vide<l  that  no  State  should  share  su(*h 
I N*nef Its  unless  adeiiuate  provisions  were  madt*  for  the  edu<*ation  <if 
theeoloHNl  youth,  the  legislatun*  ]>asseil  an  a^t  in  IS'.'l  establishing 
tln»  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute. 

The  total  installment  for  that  year  lN*ing  ^IS.inni,  of  this  amount 
m:(jiin)  was  given  t4i  the  institute  and  the  balance  went  to  the  Wf»st 
Virginia  Tniversity.  This  division  was  hased  UfNui  the  enumeration 
of  the  white  and  eoloreil  youth  of  scIuniI  age  in  the  State. 
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The  $3,000  appropriat^Hi  for  the  institute  was  received  for  five  Bue- 
eeftsive  yearH,  8ince  which  time  the  annual  appropriation  has  l>een 

The  leffiftUiture  which  estnblishe*!  the  school  made  an  approi)riation 
of  f  lo,<»00  for  the  enaction  of  a  buihlinfc  for  sch(»ol  puriK)ses  and  for 
the  pun*ha.si»  of  a  small  farm.  The  State  Iniard  of  e<lucation  ac<H>nl- 
inirly  i)urchas«Hl  31  acres  of  lamVin  whal  is  known  as  theCalK»ll  S4»ttle 
ment.  in  Kanawha  County,  and  in  ls«.»-Jerc<»ted  the  academic  building. 
The  cost  of  the  land  was  ♦•»,-J5()  and  of  the  building  $;>,54r..  The  first 
princi|)al  of  the  institution  was  Pntf.  J.  E.  Campbell.  In  1S04  he  was 
succee<le<l  by  Prof.  John  H.  Hill,  who  resijrntMl  four  years  later  to 
enter  the  army.  Prof.  J.  McHenry  Jones  was  then  chosen  prt*sident, 
and  he  has  nMnaine<l  at  the  heml  of  affairs  to  the  prem^nt. 

Since  the  installation  of  Professor  Jones  the  development  of  the 
institution  has  been  very  rapid.  A  dormitor>'  aceomnuMlatini^  v» 
boys  has  l>e<m  en»cte<i;  an  a<ldition  has  lieen  made  to  the  trad<^  build- 
hi}?,  and  a  win^:  (*ontainin)?  five  recitation  rooms  and  an  a.HMMnbly 
hall  has  lM*en  addinl  to  the  main  building.  Militar>'  and  ai^ricultunil 
defMiKments  have  lieen  orpinizeil,  and  40  ad<litional  acn^  of  hind 
have  l)een  pun*has(Hl.  New  apparatus  and  other  conveniences  for 
teaching  have  Ikh^u  provide<l. 

In  lHt»:;  a  normal  de|>artment  understate  patronajr^'  was  orpinize«l, 
ami  the  course  of  study  ai*conlingly  corresiH)nds  with  that  of  the 
nonnal  scdiools.  Students  then*for(»  rectMve  instruction  in  normal 
and  academic  subjects  as  well  as  in  practical  mei*hanics  and  airricul- 
lure. 

The  numbt^r  of  instructors  in  10O2  is  13,  and  the  number  of  students 
is  180.  The  institution  is  coeilucational  and  nonsec*tarian,  and  under 
the  a<lmini8tration  of  President  Jones  is  doin^  a  splendid  work  for 
the  colored  i)eople. 

BLUBFIELD  COLORED  INSTimTE. 

This  institution  was  establishes!  under  the  provision  of  an  act  of 
the  leiri.slatun*  |ia.ss4Hl  in  1M*5.  The  act  was  entitle<l  **An  act  to 
establish  a  hi^h-^nule  s<*hool  at  fUuefiidd,  Mer(*er  C<mnty,  for  the 
<*olonHl  youth  of  X\w  State."  It  was  providtMl  in  the  act  that  then* 
should  1m*  taiu^ht  in  this  sch(M>l  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
taught  in  th«»  i>n*iuiratory  M*h<M>l  of  the  \Vi«*t  Vinrinia  I'nivt^rsity  an.l 
in  tht*  nonnal  s4*h(Mil>  of  tin*  State.  An  appropriation  of  (8,000  waa 
ma«h*  for  th««  i>iir<*ha?M*  <>f  a  site  and  the  <TiH*tion  of  a  S4*h<M)l  Imildini;. 

In  l"^*.***  a  sitv  <*oiisiMin;;  of  4  arn*?*  was  fiur(*has4Ml,  and  a  sulistan- 
tial  brirk  buildin;;  wa>  «*r«M't4*4l.  The  M*h(M>l  was  f»|M»mMl  in  the  autumn 
of  thi«*  y«*ar.  Pr<»f.  Hamilton  Hatter  was  choM*n  i>rinci|iAl  and  Mias 
Mar\  M.  ll4M»7.f  ii<<sistant  princifml.  Their  in inne<*t  ion  with  thesehiK>l 
hns  (*untinuiHl  to  the  pn*M*nt.     Four  other  instructors  have  siuiv  lH*en 
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einployiHl,  and  the  present  faculty  consists  of  0  members.  Two  addi- 
tional buildings  have  Ikhmi  erected — East  Ilall  for  the  a(*comniodatiou 
of  the  female  students  and  West  Ilall  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
nml<*  students. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  founders  of  this  institution  that  e<lucational 
advantages  should  1h»  aflfowled  for  the  colorc<l  youth  at  the  minimum 
cost.  No  tuition  fees  are, therefore,  chargtMl  to  ivsidcntsof  the  State, 
and  tliert*  ai-e  no  chargw  for  fuel  or  furnishcil  nH)nis.  The  charge  for 
boarding  is  made  as  low  as  jKJssible.  The  enn)llment  has  increased 
fnmi  year  to  year,  iHMng  t»3  for  the  year  r.M»l. 

Normal  and  academie  courses  of  study  are  ofTore<l,  the  fii'st  being 
designiHl  for  the  pn^paration  of  teachers  for  the  eonnnou  schools  and 
the  secoml  for  the  prt»imratiou  of  students  for  college  or  for  the  vari- 
ous tra<les  and  occupations  of  life. 

The  female  students  are  given  special  instruct  ion  in  cooking,  Mow- 
ing, houst»keeping,  an<l  other  subjc<'ts  in  donicsti<*  science.  Instruc- 
tion is  also  given  in  lu»rti<*ulturc  and  ganlcniug.  Appropriations  are 
made  at  each  session  of  the  legislature  l*t)r  tlie  support  of  tln»  institu- 
tion. Th«' appropriation  for  1im»i  ft»r  salaries  and  other  exi)ensi»s  was 
>«7,71«»,  and  for  P.»ul*  «r,,s;>n. 
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history  of  higher  edueat ion  in  tlH»  several  Suites  of  onr  Union  wliieh 
WAH  planuiHl  and  e<Utv<l  by  the  hite  Prof.  ller)KM*t  !>.  Adams,  of  Joliiis 
IIopkiuH  UiiiverHity.     The  authors  of  thesi*  eireulars  were  seh»ot4Hl  by 
Profrssor  Adams  lK'oaus4'  of  their  siM^'ial  qiialitieations  forsueh  work. 
They  Imd  shown  familiarity  with  the  subje<'t  and  ^'•iven  evidenee  of 
their  eommand  of  s]KHMal  facilities  for  ol>tainin^  tho  neeessary  data. 
Tln»  present  circular,  pivimriMl  some  years  since,  it  will  Ih»  seen  is 
the  joint  pnMluetion  of  s<»v<»ral  authoi-s  who  are  or  hav(»  Ihmmi  c<m- 
ntH*t4»<l  with  the  institutions  whose  histories  they  <leserilH»,  the  whole 
bein^  airran^iHl  by  Prof.  John  N.  (triH?r,  principal  of  th(*  Central  High 
S<'h(Nd  of  MinneaiMilis,  Minn.     The  doi'ument   is  t  lierefore  authorita- 
tive, and  I  resiMwtfully  recommend  it  for  publication. 
Very  n»s|>ectfully, 

\V.  T.  Mahkis,  Citnuinssiitntr, 
Hon.  K.  A.  Hitchcock. 
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HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.* 

The  piiblie  scIkm)!  syst-t^in  of  Minnosota  has  fnnii  tho  first  been  uni- 
t\o(\  in  tho  depart iiient  of  puhlic  instniction. 

Tlu^  first  Torritorial  lojjislatun'  (IS41>)  oiiactod  a  school  rmlo,  in 
which  provision  was  niado  for  tho  apiM>intin<Mit  of  a  **suponntondont. 
of  (*oninion  schools"  by  thc«rovcrnor,  tos<»rvo  for  a  t<MMiiof  lw<iyoars. 

r|M)n  the  adoption  of  the  Stat^'  <*onstitution  the  seeoii<l  Stat4»  leJJ:i^i- 
hiture  (ISiiO)  made  the  <*han<M»llor  of  the  university  snp<»rintendent 
of  public  instniction  <»x  otih'io.  The  thinl  lc;rislatun»  (isr»l)  enacted  a 
jrenenil  schiH)l  law,  in  which  it  was  provid<Ml  that  a  suiMM-intendentof 
public*  instruction  shcKild  Im»  c'lccled  by  the  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  joint  scission.  In  isr»2  thi»  fourth  h^^islature  re|M^aled  this 
pn)vision,  and  made  the  secretary  of  state  suiM'rintendent  of  public* 
instruction  t*x  oficici.  This  law  <M)ntinu<Ml  in  force  until  1S07,  when 
the  ninth  lejjislature  pn»vidcd  that  the  suiMM*intcinh»nt  of  public 
Jnstructiiui  should  Ih»  apiH)intc<l  by  tin*  p»vcrn»»r  for  two  y<»ars  and 
<*onrirnHHl  bv  the  s<»nate. 

The  suiM»rintendt»nts  of  <*omm(»n  schools  of  the  T<»rritorv  were  the 
followinjr:  Kov.  K.  I),  \eill,  March,  1S51,  to  June,  ISA.J;  Henry  F. 
Mastci-siin,  June,  is,5:^  to  ls:,|;  K.  W.  Merrill,  is.vi  \o  ISAr);  M.  C. 
ISaker,  lsr>5to  is.v;;  \V.  S.  Hall,  ISAO.  The  abs<'nce  of  all  n^cords 
and  n»p<M-ts  makes  it  impossible  to  det<*rminc  when  the  terms  of  Mr. 
MallcndfHl,  or  wlnMlierhe  ha<l  a  su(*<*essordurin;r  thcTcrritorlal  jn^riiMl. 

The  att4*ntion  of  the  ot1i<*ers  of  this  p<*riod  was  <lin»<*te<l  t-o  the 
oriraniziition  of  the  syst4»m,  build in;r  sch(M»lhouses,  recommending 
suitable  t4*xt-lMN»ks,  an<l  encouraging  ^mmI  instru<'tion. 

The  first  re|M»rt,  that  of  Superintend(*nt  Ncill  for  the  year  1851, 
gives  eight  districts  in  Kams<\v  County,  with  three  s<*h<K>lhouses, 
worth   5^1, ♦»<«»,  and    f<nir   districts    in   Washington    County  with    no 

.S(*lMN)lhoUS4*S. 

The  sc!uM)l  iMMiks  re<*ommendcHl  wen*  Mitch«»irs(T<H>gniphy,  Davies's 
Arithm«»tic,  Well's  (Trammar,  and  Welister's  SiM»lling  Ihwik.  The 
s.ilary  of  the  su|M'rint<Mident  was  the  sjime  as  that  of  the  State  tn»as- 
un»r  and  State  auditor — $10<>  |N*r  annum. 

*Pr«*|)an*<l  by  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Ph.  D.  Inaftmnch  am  tli«*  history  of  the  df|tiirtiiient 
«)f  pnhlii'  imrtmction  in  cl<i(M*ly  identified  with  that  f»f  the  entin*  State  MyHtem.  the 
full  n*c»»nl  will  U*  finind  in  other  artirlo«.  This  i'hupter  will  only  n*oonl  the  data 
mH*«*HHary  t4i  iiuikc  the  hiMtory  (»f  the  de|Nirtuient  complete. 
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The  HiHM'riiit4*iiil«»ntM  of  piihlir  instriiHioii  of  tin'  SXnU^  havo  \reou  hh 
followH:  K<lwartl  I).  NimIK  April  1,  lsr.4M4)  May  1,  lHi;i;  H.  F.  Crary, 
May  1,  is«;i,  t4>  January  1,  1Si;l>;  David  Hlakoly  ami  II.  C.  Ho^^rH 
(H<H»n»tari«»H  of  Htato  ex  ofti(*io),  January  1,  18«12,  to  April  1,  IHiiT; 
Mark  II.  DunnHl,  April  1,  lHi;7,  to  AupuHt  1,  1S7();  Henry  H.  Wilson, 
August  I,  1S7(»,  t4»  April  5,  1S75;  David  Hurt,  April  /»,  1S7.'»,  to  S^^ptem- 
lM»r  1,  IHSI;  David  L.  Kiehlf,  S4»pteml>er  1,  issi,  t4>S#»pteinl>er  1, 18l».T* 

The  (IrHt  n*iM>rt  of  the  HUiM*rintendent  (»f  puhlie  instmetion,  for 
the  year  lS4;o  hy  K^lward  D.  Neill,  is  iniiiortant  in  that  it  naturally 
inelude.H  the  outlining  of  the  Hystem  ami  rt^comniendationM  bearini? 
uiM>n  the  futun*  |K»liey  of  tht*  Stati*  in  the  (*onduc*t  of  inlucation.  The 
Mch(K>Ls  at  thiH  iieri<Ml  Immu^  under  the  HUfN^rviHion  of  a  man  of  h^ini- 
in^,  enthumnHni,  and  {Nisitive  eonvietions,  we  mm^  in  thin  n*|M>rt  linen 
clearlv  tlrawn  whieh  have  lNM*n  follow<«d  bv  his  8U0(*i»HHorM. 

Of  this  n*|M»rt  may  Im*  notml  the  fcdlowinic  nMnmimendationA: 

1.  ProviMion  for  <*ounty  MUiM*rintendentM  of  H4*h(K>iH.  The  exiating 
plan  of  townnhip  HUiH>r\'iHiou  waa  utterly  inado<|uate. 

2.  It  wa.s  rcM*ommemkMl  that  the  diHtriet  Hyatem  under  which  a  pupil 
could  attend  S4*hool  liey<md  the  lM>undarieH  of  the  diatrtct  in  whieh 
hia  |mn*nts  or  guardian  n*mde  should  1m«  aliandoncHl  and  the  (*ivil 
township  In*  ma4le  the  unit  of  orpinization. 

:i.  That  the  si'luMd  fuml  shouM  1m'  distribut^Ml  acconlinjc  U>  the 
acholars  of  the  township  and  not  a<*cordin^  to  the  numlier  of  pemons. 

4.  That  a  unifonn  aeries  of  text-books  should  be  provided  for  the 
State. 

5.  That  s4*h<Md  librari(>4i  should  be  provided  by  aiding  diatriclB  in 
getting  th<*m  at  whoU^aale  rat4*a. 

«i.  A  S4«ries  i>f  text-lMxika  was  recommended  for  the  use  of  schoola, 
aa  provid«Ml  by  .statute. 

The  mlministration  of  Mr.  Dunnell  was  the  flnit  under  the  prenent 
hiw.  Ill*  imme4liately  undert<M>k  the  more  complete  organisation  of 
tM*ho4>ls  by  a  revision  of  Hch<M>l  ni^iaterM  and  the  preparation  of  a 
ci>mplet4*  S4*t  of  blanks  for  the  usi*  of  tea<*herH  and  ac^hool  offlcem. 

Ife  ap|Miint4*4l  un«l  hehl  me4*tings  with  s(*hool  HUi)erintendent«  which 
gn*atly  inen*as4Hl  |M»pular  int4*rest  in  s«*hools.  lie  organised  teachem* 
institut4*s  f«>r  th«*  runil  sclusd  teaehers,  ami  by  hia  |)erHODal  attentioii 
t4>  th4»s4»  and  his  addn*s<44*s  nuwle  thfui  |Miwerful  for  giKML 

The  n*signation  of  Mr.  Dunmdl  was  folhiwe<l  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  s«*rviHl  till  the  expiration  of  hia  thinl  term.  Mr. 
\Vila4in  bnm^ht  t4)  th«*  otn^i*  the  m'holarship  of  a  profemor  in  mathe- 
mati(*t«  and  th«*  praetif*al  ex|M*rien<*<*  of  a  <*4>unty  auperintendeni  of 
aeh^Mils.  lb*  followtnl  with  i*m*rgy  the  lim»s  of  organisation  and  inati- 
tut4»  inHtrurtinn  as  h«*  found  th«*m.  His  S4*r\*ii*<*  t4i  the  State  was  felt 
in  the  «*nlarpr*'«l  |M>wers  and  inen*jis4*4l  duti«*s  of  hisoffl<*(«  <*«mferred  by 


*  Wtlluiiii  W  IVtid'Tk'iiMi.SeptftnUT  1.  I*<rt.ti»  Jiinniir>'  1.  l^W;  John  H. 
JmouMTy  l.l*«uu.  t.>  JanoAry  I.  IVUI:  Jtihn  W.oU-n.  Jnnnanr  I.  t9Ut,lodato<tf0t>. 
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legislatures  upon  his  recommeudation.  Mr.  Wilson  made  five  reports, 
which  are  of  permanent  value  for  the  able  discussions  they  contain 
of  the  leading  topics  of  school  management. 

David  Burt  succeeded  to  the  office  April  5,  1875,  and  continued 
until  his  resignation,  September  1,  1881,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his 
decease,  which  occurred  September  24,  1881.  Mr.  Burt  c^me  to  the 
office  from  the  county  superintendency  and  for  six  years  diligently 
fostereil  ever}*  department  of  the  e<hicational  system.  lie  was  a  man 
of  scholarly  ability,  of  penetrating  and  clear  intelligence,  and  able  to 
comixiHs  the  whole  Hystem  in  its  pari>o8e  and  plan  and  eijually  able 
to  appn'oiaU*  all  <letails  in  application  of  principles.  He  therefore 
<lid  as  valuable  service  as  a  regent  of  the  university  ais  in  the  conduct 
of  institut<*s  for  (*ommon  sch<M)ls.  He  urgtMl  and  8c»cure<l  the  enaet- 
mentof  the  lawap|xirti<ming  State  s<,*hool  fun<ls  m*eonling  to  scholars 
attending  instead  of  the  mere  ivusus  of  irtsous  of  si*hool  age. 

He  made  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  opposition  t^)  what  has  Ihhmi 
known  as  tht»  State  sehool  text-lM»ok  law,  which  provided  for  the 
s<»Ieclion  of  a  series  of  s<*lioonM>oks  jin<l  a  tifteeu-year  contract  for 
the  supplying  of  these*  to  the  sch<K)ls  of  the  State. 

Su<»ce«Mling  SuiM^rintendent  Hurt  was  I).  L.  Kiehle,  prin(*ipal  of  the 
State  nonnal  schinil,  St.  Cloud,  au<l  piwiously  county  supt»rintendent 
of  sch<N)ls  in  Fillmore  County,  Minn.  He  was  fortunate  in  coming 
into  this  office  just  as  the  State  was  nmturing  into  s<K*ial  and 
linancial  |M>wer  and  pn»panMl  to  organize  and  sustain  all  departments 
<'ssential  to  a  complete  cMlueational  system.  Taking  the  work  as  it 
came  to  him,  the  foUowing  an*  the  mon*  im|)ortant  meiksures  adopte<l 
as  |Mirts  of  the  .schiNil  system  u|hui  his  rt*coniniendation: 

1.  The  mon*coniplt*te  organ izjit ion  of  institute*  instruction  b}' which, 
with  an  increjisi*  of  the  State  appropriation  fnmi  $'J,(KH)  to  ♦7,(XK)and  a 
s|KMMal  conductor  pn>vi<bMl  l)y  ea<*h  of  the  normal  schools,  each  county 
of  the  Stat«*  has  Imh^u  pn)vided  with  an  institute  annually. 

«.  A  State  tax  of  1  mill  has  lN*en  established,  which  increases  the 
sch(M)l  fund  annually  appnipriatcnl  to  alwuit  tl,(NN)jHN). 

3.  A  publi<*  .si*h<Nil  library  law  has  Immmi  passe<l,  which  provides  (1) 
for  the  .s4*lcction  of  a  <*hoice  list  of  lNM>ks  by  a  s^MM'ial  commission  con- 
sisting of  till*  State  su|>erintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
pn^sidents  f»f  the  four  Stat4*  normal  s(*h<N>ls;  (2)  a  {Miyment  by  the 
State,  up  to  ♦•-*<»,  of  one-half  of  the  first  <inler  for  lMM)ks  s<»UK?tfHl  by  a 
distri(*t,  up  to  4tioof  one-half  of  theH<*4*ond  onler,  and  up  to  $5  of  one- 
half  of  any  sul)s<*quent  onler,  and  (.'{)  an  annual  appn>priation  of 
$in,(NN)  to  uuH*\  the  HMiuirements  of  the  law. 

4.  A  s^'stem  of  summer  training  sch<M>ls  of  four  weeks  each  with  a 
pn»M*nt  annual  appn»priation  of  |u5,(NN). 

5.  The  n>organization  of  the  State  liigh-school  sysU'm,  as  explained 
els<»whfns  by  which  fn*e  HO<Hmdary  tuition  is  pn>vid<Hl  in  alnnit  1(K) 
State  high  s4*h(M>lH,  pn*|Niratory  t«»  the  university  and  the  professional 
schools. 


Chapter  1. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Pn'|ian*«l  l»y  S\nk«>ri>  Niijcs. 


<»K«iAMr    ACT  OF   MINNKSOTA. 

T\w  i^i^nn  of  our  piihlir  si*h(M>l  syst^Mii  is  foiiiHl  in  the  **C)nraiiir  art 
of  Miiiiu*s4>ta/*  |uihsih1  by  C'^ni>rn«HM  Man'h  A,  \y<VJ.  S4N*tioii  is  nf  tliis 
m*t  hnmIs  i%H  follows: 

Ami  ttt'  it  furihtnr  rnttetetl.  That  wh<*n  th«»  laml^  in  wiid  Territi>ry  nhall  lw»  »«nr- 
▼t»yM  nmW  tht*  (lin*ction  <>f  thf  (*ovi*miiM»nt  of  thi»  Uniti*<l  SUitw,  |in*|iarHti*ry 
tf>  hrin)d"K  tht*  miiiii*  into  market.  Mt'tionK  nuinU*n«<l  Kixt<'**n  an«1  thirty-nix  iti 
t««'h  township  in  waid  T«Tritory  Hhjill  lw\  and  th»»  Hani«»  an*  h«Tphy.  n«H»»rviN|  f..r 
tht*  pHnioM*  «*f  U*in(r  applies)  to  whfMilii  in  naiil  Territory  aimI  io  the  8tat«*  ami 
T«Tritoriti*  lM»rHafti*r  to  U*  ««rKi*t«M  ont  «>f  th*»  nune. 

ACT   ATTHORIZIMi    A   STATE  c;oVKKNMKNT. 

Ill  thf  art  authorizing  thr  formation  of  a  Stat4*  ^ovc^mment,  imasiHl 
February L*»'i,  is"i7.  thr  foUowin^  pro|Misitioii  was  oflr«»nHl  to  tho  rtni- 
Vf'iition'  of  th«»  |MH>|ilr  of  thi»  Stnti»  for  their  fn^*  a<*<^*iitan(H»  or  rojts'- 
tion,  whirh,  if  a«*<*4*pt4Hl  liy  the  (*«>iivontion,  was  to  Im«  oblipitory  on 
tht*  rnit4Hl  Stati's  and  on  tho  State  of  Miiiii(*Hota,  \o  wit: 

That  f«'«*ti<inH  iininU*nM  i«ixt«««*n  and  thirty itix  in  i*vf*r>'  towiuihip  of  ptililk*  lan<K 
in  nai^l  Stat«*.  an«l  wli^n*  fitht'r  df  Maid  M^'tionfi.  or  any  |Hirt  th«*rBof.  han  tii<«*n  iii>l<l 
or  otht*rwif(i>  iHtiuMtN)  of.  4>tht*r  huxln.  t^inivaWnt  th««n*toaiMl  ait  i*ontiiriHiiiiiaKiiiay 
In*,  nhall  U*  fniiiit<«il  to  »gii«l  Stat«*  for  tht*  n>M*  of  M*h«ioljt. 

This  pn>|M»sition  was  promptly  H4'<*i*ptc<l  Viy  the  oonvention  whieh 
fmini**!  the  eonstitiition. 

llCoVtSlOXS  iir  TIIK  «^iN«nTlTH»X. 

HwTios  I.  t'nif*vrm  Mpmirm  nf  pnltiir  «rA#M*/j.--TlN»  MaliiHty  of  a  n*|iiihlii*an 
fonii  of  (fovfrnnirtit  i1«*|i>'iiiliiiK  mainly  U|ion  th<*  tnt«*lltic»'n<-«*of  tin*  iM^ifik*.  it  i^hall 
Ih>  tiM*  <lnty  t*f  tilt*  UfOjilatnr^*  to  mtalilUh  a  K«*nfra]  an<l  nniform  fiy«t4*ro  of  fmlilic 

M*h*M>lll. 

Hkj'  i  /Vmvfffji  «/  mtlfM  nf  tluMtl  InmdM.—Thik*  prori«i««l)t  of  nafh  landii  an  an*  or 
h«Tfafi#-r  may  \m*  tn^nt«'«l  l»y  th«*  t'nit«*«l  Stat«i*  f«»r  thf  nm*  of  M*hoolf»  within  •"Oi-h 
towufthip  in  thtj*  St;it«*.  «hall  n-iiuiin  *%  )»>T]H-*tt  il  •M-ltf«>l  fun«l  to  th«'  Statt*.  and  mil 

*  ( '••ii««tiiutt**tial « «»ii%«  tiii*»n. 
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mon«  than  ono-thinl  of  8iiid  lauds  may  be  sold  in  twoyearH,  one-thinlin  iiv«*  yi^ars, 
and  <»nt*-thinl  in  ten  yuarn;  Imt  tho  landn  of  the  Ki'eattiHt  vahiati<m  Hhall  In*  Hold 
firtft:  /Vt>riV/<i/,  That  no  iN>rtionof  said  lands  shall  1n^  H4)Idotherwisi*than  atpnblic 
sale.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  sides,  or  other  disposition  of  lands, 
or  other  prop(*rty,  Kninted  or  intniste<l  to  this  SUxU'f  in  each  township  for  o<lnca- 
tional  pnqN)sc*s.  sludl  for(*ver  l)c  presented  inviolate  and  nndiniinisIuHl:  and  th(^ 
income  arising  from  the  leasts  or  sale  of  siiid  school  land  shall  l)e  distribntetl  to  the 
different  townshiiM  throughont  the  State,  in  ])roiK)rtion  to  the  nnni))erof  sclutlars 
in  eiich  township  lN*twc*en  the  ages  of  tivt^  and  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  )n; 
faithfully  ai)i)li4Hl  to  th»»  sis-cific  objt'cts  of  th«»  on^iud  grants  or  appropriations. 

lunsfimitf  itf  jtHHuals  of  srfitMtl  /iMn/.s.  — Siiitabh*  laws  shall  1k»  enacted  ]>y  the 
le^islatnn*  for  the  s;if«'  invfstnirnt  of  thi*  prinfii«il  of  all  funds  whicli  liavc  henv 
t«)fon*  ari.si'ii  or  which  may  hercaft«*r  arise  from  the  .»Niil»' or  otlier  <lispositiou  of 
such  lands,  or  thr  iiicomt>  from  such  lands  accruin;^^  in  anv  wav  iM'fon^  th<'  s;de  or 
dis|M»sition  ih«*r«*«»f.  in  iut^'n-st-lH'arin^  Ixnnls  »if  tin*  I'nitrd  States  <»r  of  th«»  State 
of  Minnesota.  is.Mied  aft«'r  th«»  year  I^io.  «»r  of  .surli  other  State  as  the  le;»islature 
may  by  law  from  time  to  time  tlireri,     Adoptril  \<ivenilH'r  ■%.  is7."», 

Sw.  .*».  I*iiliiir  srhnnls  in  airji  tinriishlji  in  tin  Stiit> .  Tile  It'i^islat ure  shall  make 
such  ]>rovisioiis.  by  taxation  "tr  «»tlu'i  wix'.  as.  with  th**- iiKonn- arising  from  the 
sch<M>l  fnntl.  will  securi'  a  thoniuirh  ami  rtVuient  syst«Mii  of  j)u]»lie  M'h<M»l>  in  each 
township  in  tin*  Stat*-. 

.Vo  Jttihti*'  nmttt  if  t*t  h*  nsul  fin'  sn'ttirinn  .v7m»o/.s-.  -  iJut  in  n«»  i'ii>r  shall  the 
mone\>  deriv«'<l  :is  afor»s;iid.  or  anv  portion  tlien-of.  or  an\  nublie  mont>vs  or 
pn»|N«rty.  ln«  aj'projiriati'd  or  u^i-d  for  tlir  supiMni  «»f  mIiimiK  whinin  tin*  distinc- 
tive d<H'trines.  chnmIs.  or  tenets  of  any  jiartieular  ('hri>tian  or  itther  religious  sect 
an*  i>romul;;atei)  or  tau;;ht.     Adopt«'d  Novt-niU'r  ti,  1*^77. 

Si.r.  ."i.  Akt.  .**.  Sr/iiHtl  f'nmis  IfHiiini  tn  flistrivts.  The  iM'rin.in<iit  ^4'h<N)l  funds 
t»f  the  Stat«'  may  1h»  loaned  \\\Htu  interest  at  the  rate  of  tivr  jh-r  ««'nt  jht  annum  to 
the  M'Veral  eounties  or  school  di.^trit-ts  of  th»*  Stat*-,  to  In-  \\^'i\  in  the  t-rection  of 
county  or  sch«N»l  bnildiiiKs.  No  such  l<»;in  shall  In*  niad«'  until  approve<l  by  a 
iMnird  consisting;  of  the  ;;ovemor.  the  State  auditor,  and  tlir  .State  tr»*a.surer.  who 
ar»'  hi'P'by  constitutetl  an  inve>tm»"nt  Iniard  for  the  pur]><'^*  ^'f  ^h«'  hKUis  hen'by: 
ni»r  shall  anv  such  lo^in  Ik*  for  an  auiount  exet-edim;  thn-e  jmt  cent  of  th«'  last  pre- 
ceding; a>s<'.-.s#'d  valuation  of  the  nal  estat**  of  tin*  <ounty  i.r  schot>l  district 
rec^'ivinu' thf  s;ime.  The  State  autlit«>r  shall  annually,  at  tin- tim»'  of  certifying 
the  Stat**  t*ix  to  th«*  s«'Veral  county  autlitors.  also  <*«Ttify  t.»  e.uli  auditor,  to  wh<»se 
conntv.  or  to  anv  of  the  srh<H»l  distriets  «)f  whos**  eountv  anv  such  loan  shall  havi» 

•  •  •  « 

Ui*n  niade.  xh*-  t.ix  in*<-es<iry  to  In*  levied  to  nu*et  the  accruing:  int»n*st  or  princi- 
\Ki\  of  anv  such  bmn.  and  it  shall  In*  tin*  <lutv  of  ev**rv  sueh  r  »untv  atiditor  forth- 
with  to  hvy  and  e\t«n«l  sueli  tax  uimhi  all  th«*  taxable  pr«»|N  rty  uf  hi^  county,  or 
of  thi*  ■«e\fral  "mIhioI  distri«'ts.  res|ie<-tively.  lial»l»*  for  su«*h  1  -ans.  .i*.  the  case  may 
In*,  and  in  all  ^urh  rasi-s  the  tax  so  as.s«'».M*d  shall  Im-  fifty  i»»'r  rt-nt  in  «*xc«'ss  «»f  tin* 
amount  iu'tnally  iifcessiiry  to  )»•  rais«'d  on  ac4*ount  (»f  such  aceruin^  princi|Md  «»r 
int«*n'st.  It  shall  In*  levi«-«l.  <*itlK><-t<*<l.  and  iiaid  into  the  <'ounty  ami  Stat**  trcjis- 
uries  in  the  Kimt*  manner  as  State  taxes,  and  any  excess  col  hi -ted  over  the  amount 
of  such  princi|»id  of  iiiteri'st  m-rrnin;;  in  any  Kiven  year  shall  In*  eriMlit<e<l  to  the 
;;eiifnd  funds  of  the  reH|»e<'tive  counties  or  sch«>ol  districts.  No  ehan^e  of  the 
UiunfUiries  of  any  sch(M)l  distri<'t  aft«*r  making  any  such  hiiin  shall  oiN*nite  to  with- 
draw any  profierty  from  the  taxation  herein  ])ro\ndi*<l  for:  nor  shall  any  hiw  Im* 
|iiiHsed  fXtendinK  the  time  of  piiyment  of  any  such  princi]Mil  or  inten^st  »ir  re<luc- 
iiiK  th«*  nitt*  of  Much  interi'st,  or  in  any  manner  waiWng  or  imiuiirinK  any  rights 
(»f  the  Staite  in  conmn-tiou  with  any  such  hum.  Suitabh*  laws,  not  inci>nsistent 
with  this  amen<lmeiit.  may  lie  pas.Hi>d  by  the  legishitun*  ftir  thi*  purjittst*  of  <'arry- 
iuK  th«*  same  into  eff«'<*t.     Ado]>t4Ml  NovemlsT  *J.  HSW, 
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8iK\  7,  Abt.  7.  ll'ho  are  rliffiiflr  to  offic*'.~-K\vry  ]H'nM>ii  wh«»  by  thi*  imtviHionit 
of  thin  article  in  ontitlnd  t(>  vote  at  any  <*l<H'tion.  Hluill  U*  fliKtbli*  t«i  any  ofticx* 
which  iii>w  iM.  <ir  hereaft(*r  iihall  be,  elective  by  the  iMNiplf  in  the  difttrict  whfreiu 
heiihall  have  mddiHl  thirty  flayii  previonM  Xa  ntich  el«*<*ti(>n.  t'Xtvpt  a>  oth«*rwiM* 
pnivi<l<^l  in  thin  c^nuititntion  or  the  Coni*titntion  and  lawH  of  the  rnit^Nl  Stat«*i>i. 

Hec,  8,  Abt.  7.  \%'omen  may  rt4e  on  mrhiMtl  nuittern.^Thv  li^KiMUtnn*  may,  mit- 
withstandinK  anything  in  thin  article,  provide  >)y  law  that  any  woman  at  the  afc«* 
of  31  yearn  <ir  npward,  way  voti*  at  any  ele(*tion  held  for  the  pur]"!****  <>f  ohoonint; 
any  oflScvm  for  ncboolii,  or  npim  any  nuMMnn*  relatintc  t^i  Hch<MdH.  ami  luay  uli«» 
provide  that  any  Muc^h  woman  idiall  tie  eligible  to  hold  any  ofttce  i>ertaininK  mdely 
to  the  manaicenM^nt  of  HchuoUi. 

FIR8T  8<*HOOL   LKcaSLATlON.* 

The  firMt  le^Hlativi*  a80(«nibly  mt*!  at  St.  Paul  on  th«*  M  of  S4*pt<Miilier, 
184iK     In  hiH  flnit  in<*»iMa|Ct*  t4>  th«»  aHm'inVily  <vovornor  UaniHi\v  saUl: 

The  rabject  of  edticatiiiD,  which  han  ever  tiei*n  eiitei*m(«l  «)f  the  tint  importance*, 
especially  in  all  new  American  c«>mmimitie9«,deHervi»H.  and  I  donbt  not  will  rei*«*ivt\ 
yoar  earliest  and  most  dev<»ted  c*are.  Fmm  the  pn*iv(ure  (»f  «>ther  and  mon*  imun*- 
diatp  wantM  it  iM  not  to  be  ez|ie(*t4><l  tliat  yonr  m*h<Mil  Hynti'm  nhoiild  In*  very  ample; 
y«t  it  iM  denirable  that  whatever  in  done  Hhould  lie  of  a  rlianM*ter  that  will  n'adily 
adapt  itaelf  to  the  growth  and  incn«Me  of  the  (*«mntry  and  nt»t  in  fntnre  yean 
require  a  violent  change  of  iiyiiti*ms. 

Tho  legiMlatun*  wan  (•oni|MMe4l  of  nu^ii  from  m^veral  (li(T<*reut  Stat4*H, 
ea4*h  having  a  HyHt^^n  of  publio  M'luMds  aiHl  a  sc-biM>l  c^mIi*  difTeront  in 
Homo  n*s|M.H.*tM  from  the  <*otleH  of  otbor  Stat4^,  ami  H4*v<*ral  plans  wen* 
profMNMNl  am!  HtreniioiiHly  advcK*al4*<l;  Viut,a<*tuat<Ml  hyaHtrongth^^in* 
to  cn>at4»  the  germ  of  a  Hynt^'ni  of  publie  m*h(M>lH  at  that  time,  all  minor 
cliffen*n<*<*M  wen«  finally  laid  aaide,  and  on  tin*  IhI  tlay  of  NovenilM*r, 
the  laat  day  of  the  iieiiHion,  an  a4*t  to  t^HtahliHh  and  maintain  common 
8eh<iobi  VMM*ame  a  law. 

PKOVbilONH  or  TlIK   KIRST  S4*li(M>L  (*(>DB. 

Kvery  towimhip  <*ontaining  not  b«m  than  five  familieM  whm  macle  a 
Mchool  diHtriet,  and  a  towmihip  ixintaining  ten  or  ni«in'  familieM  eould 
be  divid«Ml  into  two  or  more  diHtrieti*.  The  |N>W(*r  t4i  divide  and  form 
new  diHtri«*tM  waa  v«»8te4l  in  the  iNianl  of  county  mmmiHMionerM. 

For  the  Nup|M)rt  of  Nchoobi  the  (siunty  (*ommiHMi«inerH  were  re4|uired 
to  lay  an  annual  tax  <if  2^  millH  on  the  taxable  pni|MTty  of  their 
county;  t4>  this  fund  waaaddetl  lA  |M»r  (*ent  of  all  immeyH  a4HTuing 
from  liqnor  lieenMeci  and  fineii  for  eriminal  (iflfeuMw. 

In  thia  way  a  <*ounty  rn^hool  fuml  waa  ereat4N|  aii«l  maintaincHl.  It 
wan  pla4*4Hl  t4)  the  credit  of  the  Heveral  w*hool  dlHtrieta,  each  riM-eiving 
in  pro|M)rtion  to  the  numlier  of  iienMins  lietween  Xhv  agi^  of  4  and  21 
ye«rH  refiiding  within  ita  limita.  Though  placed  to  the  cnnlit  of  dia- 
tricta,  no  money  could  be  drawn  Viy  them  until  a  ac^hool  had  actually 
been  held,  antl  no  |M>rtion  of  the  county  fund  could  l»e  uaed  for  any 

*  In  the  {ireparatioii  of  the  paK*«  relating  t«>  onr  «mrly  whiMil  hiatitry  the  wwittt 
haa  been  gnatly  aided  by  the  rvpurt  of  Slate  Sapc  D.  Burt  fur  the  pmt  1878L 
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purpofto  except  to  pay  teachers.  Districts  were  autliorized  to  vote 
special  taxes  for  building  and  furnisliiiig  Hchoolhouses  and  for  other 
expenses,  not  to  excee<l  $000  for  any  year. 

Every  district  chose  a  clerk  and  three  trustees,  whose  term  of  office 
continued  one  year.  The  clerk  was  to  collect  siKHMal  Uixoh,  furnish 
the  l)oard  of  county  commissioners  a  list  of  all  ^M^rsons  l)otween  4 
and  21  years  of  a^,  and  the  number  of  months  school  had  l)een 
taught  during  the  year  by  a  qualified  t-eacher. 

The  trustijes  had  the  authority  to  examine  and  hire  teachers,  the 
law  pn)viding  that  no  one  shouhl  be  employed — 

who  shall  not  first  he  examine<l  and  foniid  (iimlifitnl  in  monil  chanicttT  and  ability 
to  infltruc't  in  the  re«|iured  braucbt^s. 

The  legislature  of  1S51  madt*  some  changes  in  tlie  law  of  184!^  but 
its  leading  provisions,  as  given  alM)ve,  rcniaine<l  in  force  until  18(i0, 
when  several  new  features  wer<»  added. 

CJUANT   OF   SCHOOL    LANDS    BY    ('OX(;KKSS. 

The  onlinance  of  17Sr»,  *M*or  ascertaining  the  inodt*  of  disposing  of 
lands  in  the  western  t4*rritorv/*  and  also  \\u*  \vt»ll-kn<>wn  ordinan<*e  of 
17S7  for  tln»  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  s«'t  apart  section 
IT)  of  every  l«»wnship  for  niaintaininir  pnl)lic  schools.  When  Oregon 
was  organized  as  a  Territory,  in  1S4S,  section  'M\  was  also  si»t  apart, 
and  aill  Tt»rritories  and  States  organize<l  since  that  tlate  have  received 
two  school  sections  in  every  township.  Minnesota  was  the  tirst  State 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  receive  this  grant.  It  gave  hc»r  al)out 
3,(KK>,tH)0  acrt^s  of  school  land,  nmcli  »>f  it  of  excellent  (piality. 

It  was  fort»seen  that  these  lands  wonld  ultimately  yield  a  large 
income — 

which  wonld  inHnn*  iK»q)etnity  t<»  a  system  of  fn»«*  pnhli<*  s<*liools.  and  they  were 
fnuinlM  from  depredation  with  ji*alnus  earr  and  tbtTi' was  bj»i)eful  waiting  for 
the  tirst  sales  to  U*  made. 

SCHEMKS   FOR    DISpo.SINd    oK   SCHOOL   LANDS. 

The  c<mvention  that  <irafted  onr  State  eonstitntion  met  <»n  the  I'Jth 
of  July,  1S57.  S<»veral  schemes  for  <lispnsing  of  the  s4'hool  lands  were 
iK'fon*  it.  Somt*  held  that  eaudi  connty  shonld  Ik'  made  tin*  guaniian 
of  the  seli(M)l  lands  within  its  own  limits:  others  ask(Ml  that  settle- 
ments might  In»  nm^le  u|)<m  th<>  lands  in  a  way  that  wouhl  secure  to 
H«»tth»rs  the  value  of  their  impn)vements  an<i  the  riglit  to  buy  in  pref- 
en*ne(«  to  others  wiion  the  lands  should  come  into  market.  Another 
plan  was  to  authorize  the  suiK'rinteiident  of  public  instruction  to 
apiMHut  appraisers  to  li.x  a  minimum  pri<*e  on  paix*els  of  hind  to  be 
oflfenHl  at  public  auction;  and  an  attempt  was  made* — 

to  reqnin*  in  the  coimtitntlon  that  the  in  tenant  of  the  M*h<x)l  fnnd  nhnnld  Iw 
appliiHl  to  the  following  obje<*tK:  To  tbe  nnpiKirt  and  niaint4>imnci>  uf  the  public 
hcIkioIm  in  iMu-h  diiftricrt,  the  reMiihii*  t<»  N'  appfirtiontnl  to  the  Hnpimrt  and  mainte- 
nance of  academien  and  noruuU  m:h<M»lH  antl  Huitablv  HbrarieM  therefor. 


I^ttW-  U^«Uri'«  vac  K«^#«i^i  an  til  tli^  :im«»  f**r  iifft^riQ:!  ^k^  land^ji 
f/^  •*!#-.  ar««l  "Oly  *ri*-h  art.*  w^-f*-  pact(i*-ii  a?*  ^^m^t!  B»-f>-?*sarT  to  prr- 
^^-fn*-  ^^i«>  Uwi*  frv^vk  •l«*|M^laliuo.  I>v  an  arf  pAai^*^!  llarvh  ^\  l'■^5^« 
It  wai»  fba^l^-  a  fni««i^ai*-an«>r  for  anv 


U'^'nt  f^.  ^*a  ^^^^  V<f'-T.  'C  raiTT  avaj  any  twif  -r  skfirnx  ^at»frinr  •* 
^jf^raa  "T  aav  falVtt  '^ir  \tm\  timbrr  ixptjo  any  Iji&i:^  *y4irrfv«i  a^fv^^'fiatrd.  «>r 
mUt^SM  ^#7  Art  'if  naKihitkJii  ^y  CaBjp«a»  f*jr  tbr  sat:  ar*i  ^ti;{»  r:  •  ^f  «c^  •  4:^ 


^ni  Jnn#r  :^;  follovin^.  the  chalnnnn  of  tht-  Uttni  «*f  >u{»*r\'u«ors  of 
#iirlj  t#»«n  van  natboriz#«l  to!^U  th^  ;nihN»  ;m»vin;r  api>n  un:$ol«l  scbuol 
UffN  in  hifl  utwn.  tb«*  prrjr^<«<ls  to  ^>  into  th«r  county  tivAfiniy  for  tb^ 
t^fM-fit  of  th**  M-h'iol  fnn^L 

In  hif»  m^wmttf^-  toth#*  l«-:rij«Latarp  of  WU  <vo\>nM>r  Rams#*y  seconded 
tli«'  fh^iHlA  of  f-^latf-a&tion  in  prv^ei^'in;;  th«*  <^*h«n»l  LiDtls  fn»in  b»f«ty 
Artl«'.  an<l  in  ar*«-«#nl4in«t'  with  hb»  •»u:^;^-?^ti«*n^  a  U«w  «]%>  t*na4*tt<«l  rrt^at- 
iwj:  a  MiftN'  Un<l  offi«-f  and  makin;;  th«*>tat«*aU4lit«ir  t-x  officio  itfi  rxna- 
int»«iorH'r.  'ni«*  minimum  prio'  at  «hi«*h  landf^  >hould  t>e  ?old  irn> 
riK«-«l  ;tr  %:>  \0'r  acrv,  15  per  cent  of  the  pun-hajse  m«»ney  to  lie  paid  in 
i-a^h  «tf  The  tim*-  of  «gile  and  the  lialjini*t'  at  any  time  thereafter  m  it  bin 
Ivf'nty  y^r>,  at  th«*  option  of  the  pun*luiaer,  with  interesit  annually*  in 
ailvan<-«-  at  th«-  rat«*  of  7  i>er  cent.  For  pirn*  lands  the  wh«>le  amount 
vaa  Uf  tn'  fiaid  in  canh  at  time  of  pun-ha^e.  tin  other  landm  cbiefly 
%  aluaM#*  for  th<*ir  timli»'r,  75  {M^r  ('ent  watt  to  be  paid  down.  Tbe  tcnn 
of  |Mivm«*nt  Iihm  Hince  lie«*n  extende<l  to  thirty  vears«  and  tbe  rate  of 
int«*n«^t  rt«<hH-«*«l  to  5  |ier  «-ent  on  all  eontnM*ts  prior  to  1SS5,  wht^n  the 
rat«'of  intere!>it  wa^  n««lui'e<l.  Hie  holder  of  th«*e«»ntrm*t  <*ould,  under 
tiN-  n«-w  law,  <M*«*ur«'  the  lower  rate  hy  a;m*etn^  that  no  jiaymenl  of 
prin<'i|tal  should  In*  mail**  under  flft4-en  yean>«. 

l*n*viMon  wafi  ali*o  nunle  for  a  Uianl  «>f  appraii^ers  in  ever>'  county. 
Hi* that  no  landMhave  lie««n  M>ld  for  U•^^  than  the  minimum  eatabliahed 
hy  law  nor  for  hf^H  than  their  appraisiHl  valut*. 

A  law  ija*%MM|  in  Ihm;*  pn^vide^  f<ir  the  lea.Mn^  of  State  Hchool  \mxiA> 
in  tin*  in»n  rftri«»"t  i"  tmctj*  of  l«i4»  a<*re8  or  less,  for  one  year,  durinir 
whi«*h  tim<*  development  of  mineral  ref^ourceH  may  l)e  made.  At  the 
end  of  th««  year  a  <*ontnM-t  may  lie  entered  into  for  a  term  of  Afly 
y«*fini,  tilt*  l«-HfM*4*  airn*ein^  to  mine  and  nhip  at  leaitt  5,1)00  tonii  of  ore 
|ier  year,  |iayinK  a  royalty  of  tb  centa  a  Ion  to  tbe  State.    TaxM  am 
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collected  on  all  shipments  of  ore' at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  ton.  State 
Auditor  Braden,  who»e  experience  gives  weight  to  his  judgment,  pre- 
dicted that  the  revenue  from  these  mineral  lands  would  in  time  equal 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  all  the  school  lands  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  StaU>. 

Since  the  law  of  18B5  authorized  a  reduction  of  int^^rest  on  land 
contracts  from  7  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  all  sales  of  land  have  lieen 
uimle  at  the  latter  rate.  The  first  sales,  amounting  to  38,247.41 
acres,  were  maile  in  18G2,  and  sales  have  continued  every  year  from 
that  date  to  the  present.  It  is  estimated  that  45(>,(M)0  acres  of  sur- 
veyed lands  and  over  G()0,UO()  of  unsurveyeil  lands  remain  unsold 
(1898). 

The  permanent  school  fund  is  deriveil  fn>m  the  sales  of  school 
lands  and  from  the  other  soun*es  named  in  the  table  Inflow: 

I*k'rmnHnit  schiHtl  fund,  hSif7. 

A(X:rMU  NATIONS. 

StUeM  of  lan<lH .    .        $H.s<»7,.W7.84 

AmountH  paid  ou  forfeitnn'H  aii<l  right  of  way    .     .  142. 491.63 

SuleHof  pinetimU'F l.HST,  145.84 

Mineral  leaseii lll.(S2r>.00 

Royalty  on  Iron  ore 242,  :WH.  73 

ProfiU  on  sales  of  bondM 235.782.44 


Totiil 11,426,971.47 

INVESTMKXTB. 

Canh $281,457.52 

Land  i*ontract.  including  $1,83:).920.44  tranMforrtHl  internal  improve- 
ment landM  f nnd  contractu 6. 466, 677. 98 

Minnesota  fimding  ImndK,  3^  per  cent 171, 000. 00 

T.'nnemee  settlement  bonds.  3  per  cent 1.917. 400. 00 

Tenm»8Hee  nnleuiption  lion<l«,  4^  iM»r  cent 270. 000. 00 

Alabama  ccmsols,  «»rieH  A.  4  and  5  ])er  cent .             25.  <H)0.  (K) 

Alaliama  consols,  series  B,  5  \n*T  cent 54. 0(H).  00 

Alaliama  funding  bonds.  4  i>er  cent 1.J8. 737. 50 

K4*h<M)l  district  and  county  lionds.  5  per  cent 1 . 1 17, 41*8. 47 

Alatiama.  class  A,  4  and  5  per  cent 469. 2<M).  00 

Alaliania.  class  C.  4  per  cent  16, 000. 00 

I'nitwl  State's,  reRisteretl,  5  p«»r  cent 20(K  0<M).  00 

United  States,  registered.  4  per  cent :<tH».000.00 


Total 11,426.971.47 

TAXATION    FOR   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Three  forms  of  taxation  have  been  require<l  for  the  supixirt  of  our 
public  schools.  First,  the  legislature  fixe<l  a  rate,  the  levy  to  Vk' 
made  by  the  county  commissioners,  the  tax  to  l)e  i>ai<l  into  the  county 
treasiir}'  and  apportioned  on  c^'rtain  c*onditions  to  the  s(*hool  districts 
of  the  county.    This  was  called,  according  to  its  rate,  the  '*  2^-mill 
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tax,"*Mhe  2-inill  Ux," 'Mho  l-miU  tax,""  and  alfto  the  general  tax, 
becauHe  levicMl  in  c*ounti<*H  V>y  a  law  ^neral  throui^hout  the  State. 

Se<*ond.  Fnmi  the  flrat,  diMtrict«  have  been  allowe<l  to  levy  a  spiK*ial 
HchiM)!  tax  within  (*ertain  maximum  limita.  In  the  earlie8t  dayn  thiM 
tax  wa8  eoll«H.*te<t  by  diNtritft  elerkH. 

Thinl.  The  1-mill  State  tax  levied  on  all  the  taxable  pn)|ierty  of 
the  State. 

Am  we  hjive  mn^n,  the  law  of  1H49  provided  for  a  county  fund  by 
requiring  a  levy  of  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  (M5nt  on  the  dollar. 
Am  the  i>eople  ha<l  not  obtained  titlen  to  their  landn  thin  tax  felt 
mainly  on  iN*rMf)nal  propi>rty.  There  were  but  Ave  on^aiiizAMl  coun- 
ties at  the  tiiiir  of  the  a<toption  of  the  ftmt  w*hool  <*ode,  and  two  yearn 
later  (1H51)  cinnilarM  iMNue<l  by  the  ft  rat  Territorial  f*ui>enniendent, 
ankin^  for  reportn  of  the  amounta  of  money  raimnl  for  the  Hupport  of 
ttchools,  V>n>u||rht  alnuwt  no  n*iiponm*M.  However,  It  waM  found  that 
St.  Paul  ha<l  ap|M>rtione<l  $1,055  to  three  distrieta;  St.  Anthony,  t065.8(> 
to  three  diMtrictM;  and  Stillwater  had  paid  a  t^'acher  $3G0  for  nine 
monthH*  work,  and  wu  may  preaume  that  these  buuui  were  raiaed  under 
the  law  of  1H4<J. 

While  no  uM'ption  of  taxen  Ih  ma<le  in  any  Hchool  re|K>rt  between 
1851  and  ls/)ii,  there  must  have  lieen  an  annual  levy  for  mont  of  tht* 
iK*h«N>lH  then  in  existence.  lIouMton  County  levied  ita  flrnt  tax  in 
1H54,  amount  unknown.  In  IH.V1  l«o<Mlhue  levied  $3G1,  and  Stciama, 
the  full  iimount  re<|uinHi  t>y  law.  Winona,  I>od|;e,  and  Olmst^Ml  be^cau 
iM*hool  taxati«m  in  1H54»,  the  laMt-iiaimHl  i*ounty  levying  $2,lt>8.U8.  Car- 
ver levies!  its  An«t  M*h4M»l  tax  in  1H57. 

In  lS5!f,  14  counties — Klue  Earth,  Krown,  Car\'er,  ChiMago,  I><Mi|;e, 
lleniit*pin,  M(>eker,  OlmHt4Hl,  Sherburne,  SiV)ley,  WaliaNha,  WamM*a, 
Winona,  and  Wright — levie<i  a  t4>tal  of  $24,ot^.37.  Of  this  amount 
the  c*olhH*t ions  in  1 8<MMX»  were  $r.M Oil. 04.  Other  counties  no  doubt 
cimiplieti  with  the  law,  but  it  has  not  Vmm'U  {Miiwible  to  secure  the  factM 
without  n»fen*n<v  to  the  n*conls  of  c^ich  county. 

Ill  Man*h,  lH4iL*,  the  rate  of  S4*h(Mil  taxati<m  m-as  reduced  to  £  mills. 
The  L'i-mill  tax  of  1H(»1  yi«»ld«Hi  $7tMNi:i.  Under  the  new  raU*  the  levy 
brought  $5i»,(42,  a  diminution  of  $:X)/J:?1.  This  rate  continued  for 
twelve  years. 

The  lirinc'ipU*  of  thin  fiinii  of  tazatiiiQ  wan  that  the  property  of  the  entire  crmntry 
■bufild  In*  tazrd  for  thi*  nuiiport  uf  itii  tchuub  in  pruportiuo  U>  tbto  nomber  of  chil- 
dren to  \m  rduc-mted. 

At  ftrst  the  fund  was  used  only  in  paying  teachers,  and  there  was 
no4Hinflition  as  to  length  of  H<*hools,  but  in  1H54  the  law  was  so  changinl 
that  distrirts  were  rfN|uire«i  t4i  have  three  montlisof  school  during  the 
year  in  onler  to  draw  public  money. 

This  pnivision  of  the  biw  left  districta  to  build  s(*hoolhoases  and 
meft  all  incideutal  exiienseti  by  special  taxation,  but  aa»  tome  districta 
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complHine<l  of  iiiHbility  U>  cM)iiiply  with  the  Ihw  the  legiHlature  of  185() 
I)a880<l  Hii  act  fur  thv  relief  of  districts,  allowiii^i^  them  U>  use  what 
HMuaiiied  of  the  county  fund  after  paying  the  U'tacher  for  the  length 
of  time  ^^schodl  was  kept**  and  **for  necessary  reimirs  of  the  school- 
house.**  The  act  resulted  in  reducing  many  sch(M>ls  U)  three  months, 
the  shorU'st  term  alh»we<l  by  law,  and  in  the  employment  of  the  cheap- 
est t^^achers,  in  order  to  avoid  8i)ecial  taxation. 

When  the  school  lands  l>epin  U)  yield  an  IntMime  it  was  apiH>rtioned 
to  c<mnti(%  ami  by  them  to  <listricts,  under  a  rule  mlopt^Ml  in  1850  for 
the  apiM)rti<minent  of  the  county  fund,  so  that  districts  wore  {M^rmitted 
to  use  for  any  s<^h<M»l  puri>oseall  that  remained  after  a  scIkkiI  of  thn>ie 
months  by  a  cheap  t<»a<*her;  aii<l  there  were  district.s  when*  the  St><it<e 
fund  was  useil  for  the  pun*lias<'  of  stoves,  desks,  fuel,  and  other  sim- 
ilar articles.  In  this  way  siMM'ial  taxation  was  wholly  avoi<UHl  by 
hundreds  of  districts,  to  tlie  ^rt»at  injury  of  the  schools.  To  corriKst 
this  abuse  the  nn'ise<l  c(Mh>  of  1S77  was  made  to  contain  the  pn)visi(m 
that  districts  sh<mld  use  this  fund  only  in  the  payment  of  teachers* 
wa^s. 

In  1874  the  rat4^  of  general  s<*hool  taxation  was  riMluced  to  1  mill. 
It  was  exp<H*t4Ml  that  the  assessoi-s'  valuations  woul<l  Ih»  nearly  dou- 
bleil,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  a  rate  of  I  mill  would  still  yield  the 
income  of  former  years  at  the  2-mill  rate.  Hut  the  2-inill  tax  of  1874 
was  #443, r.KJ.  In  1875,  un<lerthe  nMluce<l  rate,  it  dropiK'd  t^)  #210,071, 
diminishin^i:  the  fund  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State  $227,122,  and  the 
lo88  was  larj^e  for  several  years  following:. 

PLAN   OF  l)ISTlUBrTIN(i   THK  CorNTY   SCHOOL   FUND. 

For  twenty-ftve  years  the  county  school  fund  was  shanMl  equall}'  by 
all  p<»nHUiM  of  8c?hool  a^e  in  the  .several  <listricts  of  thi^  county,  thus 
equaliaung  the  supiM>rt  of  the  scIkmiIs  upon  thi^  l>asis  of  wealth  so  far 
as  county  taxation  W]is  conc<*rn<Ml:  hut  the  law  of  1S74  re<iuinHl  the 
county  tax  to  1m»  returiie<l  to  em*h  <listrict--tli«' exa<'t  sum — where  it 
had  been  collecte<l.  In  other  wonl.s,  the  ri<'ln'r  portions  of  the  county 
rendenMl  no  aid  t4>  the  poon»r;  each  <listriet  was  h'ft  to  its4»lf,  and  the 
schools  were  thn>wn  entin'ly  ujion  l(K*al  supiNM't  so  far  as  taxation  was 
iH>ncerniHl.  Rich  districts  had  nine  or  ten  months  of  soIkmiI  in  a  year 
on  a  tax  4»f  2  or  .*{  mills,  while  many  <li.stricts  in  the  {XM)rer  sections  had 
to  raise  a  tax  of  7  or  8  mills  in  onler  to  maintain  a  school  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year.  This  nnnle  of  a[»iN)rtionini;  tlie  <*ouiity  1-niill  tax 
has  \feen  continued  to  the  pres4*nt  time  (IS!»S)  but  its  evil  etTe<*ts  an^ 
much  lestt  felt  Hince  the  distribution  of  the  fun<l  arising  fnnn 

THB  STATE   1-MILL  TAX. 

Down  to  1887  no  State  t<ax  had  l>een  levi^nl  for  the  support  of  our 
public  scbooLs.     In  other  words,  Minnesota  as  a  State  had  never  paid 
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H  dolUr  for  th4»  (Mlueation  of  her  children,  but  tho  It^iHlatiirt*  of  thHt 
yenr  i*n»<-t4Ml  tho  following: 

For  thf>  purpnue  of  maintaininic  pnhlk-  w*boolfi  a  tax  f»f  1  uiill.  U*  U*  kiH>wn  an 
th€»  Stat«*  nc'h^iol  tax  fniul.  i«hall  In*  lt*vitMl  annnmlly  tm  tht*  Uixal>lt»  |in>|M*rty  of  tht< 
Statt*.  whirh  nhall  bi»  (^)11m*Um1  iiii  othf*r  taxt*fi  jin*  colUH*te<l  hihI  Mhall  U*  aili1f«l  t4> 
the  gt*m*nU  m-IuhiI  fnml,  whi(*h  t(»Kt^her  nluUl  be  known  iiii  tkw  rarrent  ncIhm*! 
fnml.  t«)  lie  npiMirtioneil  iui  hereinafter  pmrifled. 

Tho  rum*ntH<*hool  fund  for  1889  wan t402,G04, and  for  181K)  (454,443, 
and  the  ap|H>rtionnient 


to  be  made  on  the  hmdn  of  the  enn>Unient  of  pQpiln  lietween  5  and  31  yeam  of  age 
who  hare  att«*ndefl  w*hoal  thirty  dayit  the  year  iirecteding  in  distHct*  that  hare 
hail  at  U<aiit  f<mr  uiontha*  iii*hool. 

All  ap|N>rtionnient8  thor<«aft4»r  wor<«  to  lie  in  pn>portion  to  the  num- 
l>er  of  wholarM  lM»twe<Mi  the  ni^eM  of  5  and  21  ytwrM  who  have  lMM*n 
enrollml  tind  have  liei^n  in  atU»ndan«*<»  forty  dayn  in  the  public*  w*h<ioli4, 
that  have  hatl  at  leaat  a  five-inonthM*  term  within  the  y<*ar  by  a  quali- 
fied U*acher,  and  have  re|iorted  in  ae<*ordance  with  the  pro\i8iouM  of 
law. 

It  will  be  notified  that  five  monthM  Im  now,  1898,  the  minimum 
length  of  Hchool  for  the  year,  and  that  pupils  muHt  attend  HohiMd  at 
leaHt  forty  dayn  to  Hi*etire  any  portion  of  the  Bchool  fund.  Thin  cer- 
tainly in  a  Hulmtantial  gain  over  the  old  tbree-mouthM*  rule  with  no 
limit  ati  to  attendance. 

Thf*  State  I -mill  tax  a<lded  ho  largely  to  the  amount  of  m-hool 
money  apiN>rtione<l  to  the  rural  diatricta  that  Honie  of  them  ha<l 
^*m<iney  to  loan.^^  Inatead  of  lengthening  their  tM-lHM>l  tennn  ami 
employing  MU|M»rior  teachem  at  good  salarieii,  things  wen*  HufTennl  to 
go  on  as  lM*fon».  Many  diiitricta  failed  to  vote  a  special  tax,  and  then« 
was  a  noti4*<*able  willingneHS  to  let  the  State  bear  the  whole  burden. 
To  enc*t>unigeor,  fierhapH,  to  foret«  i)eoplet4>  put  their  **own  Hhouldem 
to  the  wheel**  the  legislature  add^l  the  following  to  the  school  coile: 

/VrtnVifYl.  That  no  diiitrict  iihall  receire  fnm  the  appnttkmment  in  any  given 
year  an  amonnt  greater  than  that  appropriated  by  the  dintdrt  fmoi  itn  upedal  tax 
and  local  l>mill  tax  levieil  in  that  jreAr,  nnleM  ttoch  dii4ri(*t  in  levying  in  siich 
year  for  the  rapport  of  achcxil  the  niaiimnm  rate  of  taxatioo  allowed  hy  law. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  TAXATION. 

Prom  the  first  our  H€*ho(d  c«Mle  has  never  positively  compelled 
spe4*ial  taxation.  While  the  county  fund  was  restricted,  as  It  was 
until  1H50,  to  the  fiayment  of  teachers*  wages,  if  schools  were  held. 


^Pnun  1S63.  wlien  the  ftnt  apportionment  was  made  fmm  the  permanent  eehool 
fmnl  down  to  Iknh.  when  the  Sute  l-mill  tax  began  to  be  available,  a  period  of 
twenty-five  y<«ni.  thi*  t«Kal  amount  ap|Mirtioned  was  929.M  per  echolar.  or  ahomX 
$l.l«  fier  fit*h«»Ur  each  year.  Fmm  Inkn  to  ISM.  both  indndve,  the  departOMHH 
a|>portionr«I  |ni.?5  per  M*hoUir.  or  a  trifle  mer  9S.90  per  echolar  for  each  eC  ll» 
eight  yeare.    The  apportioomeot  fur  1^97  wae  |S.aO  per  echolar. 
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the  districtB  were  obliged  to  build  schoolhonses  and  meet  cnrrent 
expenHes.  The  act  of  1849  permitted  districts  to  vote  a  tax  but  lim- 
ited the  amount  to  $600  a  year.  That  of  1851  allowed  a  special  tax 
sufficient  to  meet  the  deficiency  incurnnl  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
Hchool.  Although  exact  reports  are  wanting,  there  is  evidence  that 
money  was  liberally  voted.    . 

In  several  comities  the  entire  cost  of  the  first  schools  was  met  by  tnition  fees. 
This  form  of  taxation  existed  nearly  three  yt^rs  in  Winona  l)efore  the  first  tax 
was  levied:  two  years  in  GKxMlhne,  and  some  time  in  Ramsey,  Steams,  C^arver, 
and  Washington  counties.  Sehoolhom^es  wen>  ertHrtinl  at  Stillwater,  Marine  Mills, 
and  in  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul  by  the  self -taxation  of  oitizenn.  in  some  instances 
before  the  first  territorial  (*ode  was  pasHetl.  EntorprisiuK  comnmnitieH  and  nascent 
citiee  were  at  that  early  day  vi»ry  lilienil  in  voluntary  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools.  It  was  not  until  later  and  princiiMilly  in  rural  Mictions  that  some  districts 
began  to  choose  nontaxation  und(*r  the  lilM^rty  of  the  hiw  n^sinrting  special  taxes. 
The  abortive  sc*hool  i*(Mleof  lH<VOand  IStU  inix(*<l  and  complicated  s|)iK*ial  taxation, 
bat  still  left  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  iKH>ph*  of  the  district. 

The  intricate  pn)vi.sions  of  these  two  acts  need  not  1h»  Hjiecified 
since  they  never  t(M>k  pra<*ticul  efTcct.  The  n»actioiiary  ccxle  of  18G2 
Mtat^Hl  the  subject  of  s|M»cial  taxation  in  few  wonls: 

The  legal  voters,  when  lawfully  iisscmbltMl.  not  h»ss  than  five  Ixnng  present, 
shall  hav«*  jxiwer  to  vote  an  amount  (»f  money  to  l)e  niis^'d  by  tax  on  the  property 
of  the  district,  sufficient  with  the  ap|K>rtionm(>nt  of  tlie  common -sch(M>l  fund 
(which  then  meant  the  fund  rais«Ml  by  county  taxation  and  moneys  lU'cruing  from 
licenses  and  fines)  to  supiK)rt  a  schtMil  the  length  of  time  vot4*<l  by  the  district. 

For  a  school  of  thn»e  months  trustees  had  i)ower  without  a  vote  of 
the  district  to  levy  a  tax,  wliicli,  ad<led  to  tin*  county  fund,  would 
cover  the  exiMMises. 

There  is  no  r«>iN)rt.  of  the  amount  of  si)eciul  taxation  in  the  State 
for  IHiVJ  and  IHG.*{,  hut  SuiM*rinteudeut  Hurt  estimates  it  at  a1>out 
|«50,(Nio  for  each  year. 

In  1S04  the  limit  of  siM'cial  taxation  was  apiin  fixed  at  s  mills  on 
the  dollar,  pmvi<ie<l  that  in  any  di.strii't  in  which  this  rate  would  not 
brin^  $|>4N)  that  amount  could  Im'  vot^Ml. 

It  was  aft4>rwanls  pn)vid<Ml  that  the  rat«»  sboubl  not  <»xc(mm1  2r)  mills. 
In  1H05  it  was  enact^ni  that  in  a  <listrirt  with  less  than  ten  voters  any 
IhnM*  of  them  could  vote  a  tax  not  to  exc^Mnl  tl(H),  and  later  that 
five  voters  at  a  lawful  me4»tini;  could  vote  a  tax  not  to  4*xcihm1  t:10il 

The  law  of  1878  provide<l  that  the  rat4»  for  the  erin-tion  i>f  a  school- 
hous(*  in  any  one  year  should  not  <v\c<mm1  W  mills,  and  that  t»  mills  in 
jMldition  to  the  n'gular  1-niill  tax  should  1n»  the  limit  of  si>ecial  Uixa- 
tion  for  thesupiMjrt  of  s<*hools  in  the  common-s<*hoo]  districts. 

The  law  of  18811  pmvide^l  t  hat- 
No  school  district  shall  in  any  one  year  levy  a  tax  exc*ee<ling  S  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar for  the  puriMMe  of  bnilding  a  Hch<M)lh<>UM\  or  leusing  f»r  procuring  a  sit«*  for  a 
schoolhonse;  but  any  district  in  which  the  alM)ve  rate  will  not  prnduiv  the  sum  of 
ffiOO  may  raise  liy  a  tax  that  snin  in  any  one  yftar.  if  the  rate  does  not  exceed  *^ 
mills  f>n  the  dollar  on  all  taxable  property  of  the  district. 
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Them*  aiv  tho  limitationA  at  thm  writing,  1898,  in  thi*  coninion-H(*lHNil 
districta  (if  the  Stat4\  although  the  general  tax  law  of  1894  allows  a 
Hpecial  tax  <if  9  milla  for  the  Hupport  of  the  school  or  li)  milb  for  th<« 
ercK^tion  of  a  Meh«M)lhouMO. 

The  averagi'  ratv  of  siMH^ial  tax,  in  milla,  on  the  taxable  property 
of  the  the  Stat4>  for  tho  twenty-<*ight  ^varn  ending  with  1SS9  wjim 
7.8+.  For  tlM»  nix  yoars  lieginning  with  181H)  the  average  rate  in  tin* 
common*w*h«Mil  districts  wan  0.47+  mills;  for  the  indeiNMident  and 
8|)e<*ial  diatrirta  for  the  aame  yeara  1:^.2+  mills.  In  1S!»4  (H»mmou* 
Hchool  diKtnrtaof  the  StAte  nH*eived  from  H|HH*ial  tax  $1,(n>4,«><i:{.99; 
fnmi  l<M*al  l-mill  tax  $249  240.30;  fmni  apfMirtionment  by  State  su|N»r- 
intendent  «029,241.77. 

DIRTRICT  BONDH. 

In  \sw  it  waa  enactetl  that  school  district  l>ondH  might  l)o  issued, 
not  t4i  Im*  sold  iMdow  fiar  nor  to  draw  more  than  12  fN^r  <*ent  interetit. 
Only  one-fifth  of  the  principal,  including  intereat,  could  Im«  raimMl 
towanl  |iaynient  in  one  year.  At  first  it  re<|uinMl  a  majority  of  all 
the  legal  voters  n^siding  in  a  district  t4>  issue  Ninds,  but  when  such 
bonds  were  plac*ed  <m  the  market  it  was  not  easy  to  show  that  they 
had  l)een  h'gally  voteii,  and  in  1807  the  law  was  so  changed  that  tw(»- 
thirds  of, the  legal  voters  pres<»nt  at  a  me<*ting  should  be  sufficient. 
It  was  suliMMiuently  eiiacteil  that  the  limit  of  time  for  which  InhmIs 
could  Iw  iHsu<»<l  should  lie  ten  yeara,  and  that  ample  provision  should 
be  mailc  for  tht'  fmyment  of  Uuh  princifial  and  interest. 

Thc*s<»  lionds  were  issue<l  for  the  puqioHeof  purchasing  sites  and  for 
the  <*re<*t ion,  completion,  and  furnishing  of  sc*hoolhousea.  They  pla<*«Ml 
a  portion  of  the  burden,  which  ha^l  been  borne  by  weak  and  struggling 
(*omniuniti<»s,  u|N»n  the  futun\  gave  the  State  a  large  number  of  gtMid 
m*Ihm)I  buildings,  and  gn*atly  improv<Ml  the  schoola. 

A  r«*vision  of  the  law  in  lsH5  maile  fifte<*n  years  the  maximum  time 
for  whi<*h  Ismds  c<mld  lie  issufHl  and  7  per  cent  the  maximum  rate  of 
int«»rest. 

MINNRSOTA  SC*I1CM>L  FUND   BONDH. 

In  18S7  it  was  «*nact4><l  that  any  schcsil  district  desiring  to  procure 
a  hmn  fmm  th«»  Stat4*  s4*h4M»l  fund  shall  at  a  rt^gular  or  sf^ecial  meeting 
vot4*  on  the  fi>ll«iwing: 

krmtirr^i.  That  <lij«tri('t  N<i.  — .  in  the  roQnty  of  .  State  of  Minnesota, 

hrrvby  mjikm  apiiluatiim  for  a  hmn  of <l«41ani,  t4i  \w  ohm!  in  pa>inic  for  the 

fn*rtifm  of  »  i«-h<M>lh<iaiv  in  tmU\  f lint ru*t.  ami  that  the  lioiiilfiof  Nai<l  dintric-t  for 
the  until  uf  —  4l«illani  U*  iivneil  th«*n«f<ir.  The  vote  upon  iiis<*h  nwiliitkio  iihall 
\m  by  Ytttllcf .  iukI  if  a  niaj«»nty  <if  tht*  qnalifiMl  olectoni  \i»tinK  Qpon  nnch  rewilQ- 
ti<«i  <»Iia11  VMtr  in  favor  of  it  the  ohaimian  fthall  «leclarr  the  RwilQtion  adopted. 
(Set*  Art.  VIll.  Mn\  5.  «vi»titnti«m. ) 

Such  l«»anH  an*  n*ganle<l  as  alisoluU'ly  safe  for  the  State  when  made 
in  th«*  t*an»ful  manner  nH|uire<i  by  th«*  ai?t,  and  districta  are  thus 
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eaabled  to  procure  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.     In  188G  11,125,- 
155.95  was  invested  in  school  district  and  county  bonds. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  original  school  code  required  county  commissionorR  to  rejjard  a 
township  as  a  district  whenever  it  contained  live  families.  If  it  con- 
tained ten  or  more  families  they  could  divido  it  into  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts. In  1851  the  idea  of  a  township  as  a  sch(H)l  district  was  set 
aside,  and  the  commissioners  wore  requinnl  to  divi<le  the  inhabited 
portions  of  their  county  into  convenient  Rch(M)l  districts,  to  define 
their  boundaries,  and  to  have  the  record  kept  with  the  county  auditor. 
On  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  the  commissioners  could 
divide  or  alter  a  district. 

This  law  was  revise<l  in  1800,  an<l  voters  w(»^^  thenrequire<l  to  elect 
a  town  superintendent,  who  wtis  to  form  sulMlist rictus.  But  the  legis- 
lature of  1861  set  this  law  aside,  and  what  wjus  known  as  tlie  **  town- 
ship system"  was  adopt<Ml.  Kvery  townsliip  was  ma<li»  a  <listrict  and 
the  board  of  supervisors  1)ec^inie  ex  oflieio  its  onicc^rs.  They  were 
required  to  divide  their  district  into  convenient  sulwlistriets;  toapi)oint 
a  town  superintendent;  and  the  general  management  of  schools  was 
placed  in  their  hands.  IiJieh  sulKlistrict  eh<»se  a  lM>ard  of  trustei^s  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  seh<M)l  buihliiigs,  have  eliarge  of  the  fur- 
niture, apimratus,  and  other  purely  l<M*al  matters  siil>ordinate  to  the 
board  of  supervisors.  The  clerk  of  the  town  was  to  ])e  ex  officio  clerk 
of  the  school  districtand  the  town  treasun*r  ex  oflieiodist  riet  treasurer. 

A  reaction  took  pla<»e  l)efon*  this  system  eoiild  Ih»  thon>ughly  tried, 
and  in  1802  the  s<*hool  code  was  again  n^'isiMl,  the  format icm  and  altera- 
tion of  s(*hool  districts  again  place<l  in  the  hands  of  county  commis- 
sioners, where  it  has  remaine<l  to  this  day  (ISOS). 

The  privilege  of  petition  was  roHtonnl  to  a  majority  of  le^  voters  in  any  dis- 
trict and  five  or  more  voters  conW  n»moni*trat»*  and  a  hoarinj?  conld  1m*  demanded. 
A  proviso  was  added  by  which  one  penwm  conld  apply  to  tlic  conitnissioners  and 
be  set  off  without  a  petiti<m.  In  1877  it  wan  iniulo  |x»H8ihl**  for  one-fonrth  of  the 
legal  voters  in  any  district  to  ask  for  chanK(*M  in  its  Ixnuidarit^s  upon  a  {letition 
indorsed  by  the  county  superintendent.  In  1S7S  this  provisinn  was  n»iH»ahMl,  and 
it  was  required  that  a  migority  must  sIku  the  petition  and  that  it  muHt  Ix*  indorsed 
by  the  county  superintendent. 

In  1H75  the  legislature  undertook  to  relieve  the  lands  of  nonresidents  in  Hjiarsely 
settled  counties  from  taxation  for  school  purposes  by  enactiuK  that  *'  no  school 
districrt  shall  Inc^lude  a  larKer  territory  than  86  Ht^nare  inilo^.**  and  that  '*no 
sch<K)l  tax  shall  l)e  levied  on  real  estate  more  than  r>  miles  distant  f n)in  the  M*h(X)l- 
house.**  Under  this  law  districts  were  actually  formed  contiiiniuK  land  8  to  10 
miles  fnnn  the  schfxilhonse  and  therefore  not  subject  to  taxation.  In  1>^76  this 
blunder  was  corrected  by  enacting  that  0  miles  sfjuare  should  be  tht*  maximum 
siie  of  districts;  but  this  still  left  in  many  counties  lands  not  included  in  any 
acbool  district  and  not  taxed  for  educational  purposes. 

Hence,  in  1877,  it  was  requinnl  of  county  commissioners  to  attach 
all  such  lands  to  adjoining  districts.    With  some  slight  amen<imentj< 
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the  aliove  Iawh  reUtinf;  to  tho  formation,  alt4*rHtion,  and  sixe  of  whool 
districtM  woiv  ntill  in  fon-e  in  1892. 

Am  a  refiult  of  thin  plan  we  have  a  large  numlM^r  of  diNtriclM  with 
not  over  two  Heotions  of  hind,  and  some  even  less.  In  several  of  the 
older  eounties  the  townships  have  on  the  average  from  eight  to  nine 
school  distrieta.  In  IHHC)  )he  inhabited  portion  of  the  Stat4*  had  l)een 
cut  up  into  4,165  common-school  districts;  in  1891  then'  were  5,073, 
and  still  the  subdivision  continue<l  until  there  were,  in  1896,  6,145 
common  and  182  independent  and  special  districta. 

SCHOOLHOUSE8 — GROUNDS. 

As  in  other  new  and  sparsely  settled  c-ommunities  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  the  first  schoolhouses  were  usually  temporary  structures. 
In  the  wooded  se<*tions  they  were  most  fre<iuently  built  of  logs  or  of 
rough  lumber  from  theold-stylesawmill;  while  on  the  prairies,  far  from 
timlN^r,  frame  houses  built  of  material  carte<l  a  long  <listanc<»  were  the 
nile,  although  sod  houses  were  not  entirely  unknown.  In  the  earliest 
days  many  a  house  was  erecte<l  by  contributions  of  labor  and  mate- 
Hal,  ever}'  able-bodie<l  man  and  every  large  boy  in  the  district  *'  turn- 
ing out**  to  do  his  part.  If  a  log  house  was  to  Im^  built  some  would 
fell  the  trees,  while  others  with  ox  teams  would  ** snake**  the  logs  to 
the  <*hosen  site. 

There  would  be  a  raising;  then  would  come  the  shingling,  the  chink- 
ing and  ** pointing  up,**  the  laying  of  the  door  of  unplane<l  boards  or 
of  *'  puncheon,**  the  making  of  seata,  and  the  putting  in  of  wide  iNmrds 
or  mugh  Inix  desks  for  the  writers.  Patent  di*sks  were  unknown,  am! 
few  M4*hoolhouses  were  provided  with  blacklMmnls.  Scho<d  gnmmls 
were  as  naturt»  had  made  them,  save  that  native  trees  were  usually 
cut  tlown  or  were  left  for  hitching  {Kista,  soon  to  lie  kilUMl. 

Tho  rep<»rt  of  SUte  Supt.  B.  F.  i'rary  for  the  year  IHiU  shows  that 
then*  wen»  46<i  H4*h<M>lhouses  in  the  StAte — 7  stone,  4  lirick,  22(>  frame, 
2.')5  hig— having  a  t4>tal  valuation  of  but  $78,655. 

Of  the  character  of  these  schfM>lhousi»stheHn|ierintendent  remarks: 

It  wcmltl  Ih*  an  rnXmat  of  the  t^rni  an*hitf^nrr  to  apply  it  ti>  nMMit  (if  the  «*!!««»]- 
hcrnum  wt*  havi*  M<en  and  rv«d  of.  i  hM*  nMim,  rnie  tlmir,  two  idr-tight  windciwn,  D4> 
antcTiMini:  mt  <»nth4»iifit*ii.  **tt>  pniiii«it«*  a  wnw  of  <1rcnir]r,**  an  oar  prwU'or— ir 
mnarkt^l;  n«>  ftnii<«*ii.  mi  trnm.  ii«»  |iaint,  no  one  happy  conceit  or  ulifchtly  lieantifnl 
thinK  in  iviiclit.  ezc^ept  tturh  an  CHmI  made,  are  the  oimal  characterktiot  of  mral 
tii*hiH»lh«>iiiiHii. 

In  IHiVl  the  su|ierintendent  of  Houston  (*onnty  states  that — 

of  311  firK«v»lh<inii»*fi  in  th«*  ooanty.  91  are  Imflt  of  ksfca.    A  few  of  theai*  are  good, 
hat  the  uiai«»rtty  are  very  poi»r  affairs. 

Some  are  Ymilt  <»f  pi4eR.  Imdiy  chinked  and  not  plastered.  Some  are  anaroeljr 
fit  for  Imran  or  ntablee.  One  M*htNil  wan  held  in  a  stmw -covered  icranary.  with 
one  iloi»r  an*!  no  winiViwu.  In  aaoth«*r  the  cUHim  anil  windows  were  aackaied 
apertnn^  in  tht*  l«)fo«.  A  thinl  waA  a  nnaH  tiam.  fitt«^l  with  rode  mats,  while  a 
foarth  wan  h-kl  in  a  dweltinx  h<mM>  wartvly  II  feet  «|aar«.  with  a  fsmiljr  of  Me 
pervimai  li%-mK  in  the  tmtot  rnocn. 
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Jjite  in  the  siztieB  or  early  seventies  the  old  schoolhouses  began  to 
be  replaced  by  superior  buildings,  furnished  with  patent  desks,  black- 
boards of  a  size  and  quality  hitherto  unknown,  and  other  modem 
conveniences.  In  the  report  of  State  Superintendent  Dunnell  for 
1867  this  is  said: 

I  herald  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  the  erection  of  «H:)7  school  bnildings  in 
the  space  of  one  year  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  an  agKrt'Kati*  cont  of  $:i81 ,21 9. (M), 
the  whole  amonnt  raised  by  voluntary  Itxral  taxation,  in  withont  precedent  in  the 
West.  and.  it  is  believed .  has  no  parallel  in  the  conn  try. 

FrtJin  that  time  on  \illag08,  cities,  and  runil  districts  have  continue<l 
to  give  much  attention  to  school  architect uro,  and  thcn^  is  proliably 
no  other  State  whore  l)etter  sch<M)l  ])uildings  an*  foun<l.  Thew  is, 
howevor,  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  rural  <listricts.  In  trav- 
eling over  the  State,  outside  the  towns,  ono  still  lin<ls  many  poor, 
Inconvenient  scfioolhousos,  an<l  tho  numlM'r  havinjj:  well-kept  grounds 
and  decent  <uit buildings  is  still  <liscouragingly  small,  though  the 
annual  olmervanee  of  ArlM)r  Day  is  doiiii;  something  to  improve  the 
public*  taste.  In  18!>4  27*\  s<*li()olh<»nses  w<»re  built;  in  1S<J5,  274;  in 
1800,  275.  The  whoh*  numlHT  of  common  schoolhouses  in  ISOO  wiis 
0,230,  valueil  at  ♦.'J,7m,-n7.  lloiis«»s  in  in<le|KMHlent  and  sp^^cial  dis- 
tricts, 440,  value<l  at  *'.»,'»:)«», lMM). 


r   ■■» 


SCHOOL   srPKRVISION. 

The  Territorial  whool  C(m1i»  made  district  tnist«N's  the  examiners  of  teiichers  and 
viidtorM  of  the  Hch(M>lM.  B4'f<)n'  t^'UcherM  couM  1h'  finploye^l  they  were  to  Ik»  exam- 
ine<l  HM  to  moral  charact«?r  and  alrility  to  ti^ju'h  a  distrirt  scho<»l.  This  reqnin»ment 
waHof  little  pnu*tical  value,  since  then*  was  no  standard  of  scholarship  and  no 
popular  demand  f<»r  ex|K»rience  in  t**JM*hinjj.  Tnist««<'s  could  pnutife  favoritiBm 
to  any  exU*nt.  unc*he(*ke<l  by  amy  higher  suiHTvision. 

The  legislature  of  lsr»o  provid<Ml  for  th<»  el<H*tion,  **at  the  annual 
town  meeting  of  the  w^venil  towns,  of  a  town  suiM*rint«»inl<»nt  of  com- 
mon seluMds,"  t^)  Indd  his  ofli<M»  for  one  year.  Among  other  <lutie8 
pn»s<»rilMHl,  the  sui)erinteiident  was  to  <'.\amin4'  tea<*lHM-s,  visit  the 
sch<M>ls  twice  each  term,  and  give  a4lviee  to  the  hoard  of  tnist4M»s.  In 
many  towns  eapable  men  eould  not  In*  f<»uiHl  to  hold  the  ofli(*e;  and, 
mainly  for  that  n»ason,  this  syst4»m  of  su|M'rvisioii  lM*eame  verj* 
uniNipular  with  the  iKM»ph'  at  large  an<l  with  leading  educators. 

Tile  M*h<Mil  code  of  isrti  nndert<M»k  to  n»me<ly  this  deft-tt.  County  (^otnmiwion- 
en*  Were  re«|ninHl  to  apixiint  in  em*h  c<»mniiKKioner'H  district  a  man  to  examine 
mndi(hit<'s.  and.  in  cas«»  of  satisfactory  n^sults.  to  yn^aiit  <'«*rtificat«»H  >f<MKl  for  one 
year  in  any  (*«>nmion  M'hotd  of  the  county.  Tliis  law  ¥nis  w*an*ely  an  improvement 
on  examiiiatioiiM  hy  trust4*«*s  or  t4iwii  Muperint4*n<lentH.  an  it  l4*ft  H<*vend  (*ximiinerM 
in  a  cii»unty.  and  eai'h  hiul  a  stamdanl  of  his  4>^'n,  or  no  stamlanl.  If  an  eximiiner 
wan  thonmKh  he  wan  aToi4ltMl  and  ran4li4lat4*H  went  t4>  an  eaMy  man.  wh4)  nnvived 
hif«  TiO  <*entH  4m  a  few  indefinite  4|Uf*fitionN.  In  one  instam*e.  it  lH*inK  the  year  of 
Pn*iii4lential  eli*cti<m.  the  examiner.  c«iininK  in  fr(»m  the  fitdd.  salutc«l  his  candi- 


•See  re|M)rt  of  Htati*  Sui»»'rintendent  I).  Burt,  for  1H7h. 
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tlaU*  with  th<*  qniwticm.  "  Who'll  U*  the*  lu^zt  Pre«ii<1<*nt?  "    Th<*  yoiiiiK  man.  ini<*xH- 
iDK  ut  th«*  |M»litic-H  o(  hiM  qawtinner  fmm  bin  f(i*uvnd  HpiM^anuio*.  n*|»li«Ml.  "  I  think 

it  will  lie  Mr. ."    "ThafH  right/*  naid  the  examiner,  -you'll  du;  Mary, 

writi*  him  a  ntifekit.** 

Tht*  t*xai!iiiiif*rM  won*  not  r<H|iiir<Hl  to  viMit  H<*hoolN  and  not  i^voii  hchi 
n*H|M»nsihl«*  for  the  work  of  |M*rH4inM  whom  thoy  li<*4»nMMl.  Tmlor  hiiHi 
nlH<*k  of  Hyst4*m  almost  anyoiit*  <*oul«l  s4M*nn>  a  <*4»rt  in<*at4'  ami  p»  thrtui^h 
a  t4*rm  of  M*h<M>l  without  nHviviii^  a  siii^lt*  visit  from  any  [K^rwiii 
authoriz«Ml  t4)  make  sii);Dr<*stionH.  Siirh  a  hMis4*  nistitm,  hail  it  Ikmmi 
«*ontiiiiiiMl,  would  have*  rtMidennl  4Mir  cHimmon  sc*lt<M»ls  worthleas.  This 
daii|;4*r  was  fon*so<*n,  and  in  1k«;4  it  was  <Mui<'t4Hlthat  in  <*ounties  (dt^M- 
iii^  so  t4i  do  tho  c<immiHsioiit*rs  should  *'api>oint]i  tit  |M*rsoii  t»f  hi^h 
moral  rhanM'tor  and  lit4>rary  an<l  sciiMititir  attainmonts,  who  shall  Ih« 
(*tiiinty  superint4.*nd<*iit  of  s<*h<M»ls/^  Trrsims  soai>iN>int4Ml  won*  not  at 
first  nH^uinMl  to  imss  any  examination.  It  was  their  duty  t4>  examine 
c*aiididatc>s  in  orthotrnitdiy,  n^a^lin^  in  Kn^lish,  |M*nmanshi|>,  arith- 
metie,  Knixlish  p*ammar,  nuMlern  ^*o;;raphy.  and  liist^iry  of  the  rnit4H| 
Stall's.  ThnN»  Jennies  of  <iTtilieat«*s  wen*  issu4*<l  cm  sueh  examina- 
tions, the  fin4t  ffnMle  demanding  no  additional  liranehes.  County 
HUiM*rtnt4*ii<lentM  wen*  re4iuin*<l  t4)  visit  sehcnds  and  Ut  n*|M»rt  annually 
to  th<*  Stat«*<'<lueational  de|Mirtm4*iit.  The  sjilary  was  fixi*4l  by  i*ouuty 
4*4>mniis8ioners. 

riid«*r  this  law  14  4*<iunties  in  isii.'i  had  su|M^rintondents;  in  isti(*»  *J7 
t*ounties,  :U  in  1h<'»7,  .'i**!  hail  voluntarily  adoptiHl  the  plan  in  is«;s, 
which  was  (M»nsiden*4l  pnMif  of  it^  wisilom,  aiul  the  lepslatun*  of  1m;9 
enaet4*4l  that  in  crndi  ami  4*V4*ry  (bounty  (»f  the  State  in  whieh  ii4M*ounty 
su|M*riiit4*ndf.*nt  of  s4'houb4  ha<l  Ihhmi  already  apiM>intiMl,  the  (*tmiuiiH- 
sioner>  should  make  sueh  apiN>tntm4*nt. 

Thisa<*t  iiiereaM*4l  the  list  <if  (*ounty  HUi>orintendents  to  40  in  the 
year  ls7n.  In  theyi^ir  187:?  applieants  for  first-fn'<Mle<*<*rtificat4*»t  wen* 
itNiuiriMi  t4i  lie  examine4l  in  elementar>'  Alp*bra,  eUMiu*ntary  pUiie 
giH>m<*try,  physical  psi^rraphy,  phyHiolof<>%  and  the  thiH>r>'  and  pnu*tit*(i» 
of  teai^hin^.  In  1S77  hygiene  was  Ji4lde4l  for  sectmd  and  thin!  trnMh-s, 
ami  natural  philosophy  and  civil  government  for  first  fcn^l*^-  Tli«* 
Uw  pn*s4*nhinK  thequalifieations,  {Miwers,  and  duti<«s  of  €*(mnty  sufM^r- 
intendents  wjis  thon»u^hly  n*vi.*M'<l  in  l'^73,  and  they  were  nHiuinnl  to 
htiUI  a  firvt-^rriMh*  crertifieate  from  the  State  suiM*rinten«l4*nt  or  the 
pretsident  «)f  the  university,  and  their  salary  wjis  maile  not  less  than 
lin  for  ea4*h  or^aniztnl  distriet  in  thei^ounty.  If  the  distrtetsexo4*etU«<l 
1<M»,  the  salary  eould  be  mmle  ll,:^«54»,  and  in  1h77  this  limit  was  in- 
en*aM*<l  to  II, ^N».  Tiider  thin  law  <*i*rtifi4*ateti  wen*  ihiiU4m]  by  the 
Stale  i*4lu<*ational  de|uirtnient  14)  lf>l  fierHons,  many  of  whom  were 
neviT  ap|M>int«*«l  (*t»uniy  suiM*rint<*nd4*nt. 

In  the  le;;islatun*  f»f  1^70  an  attempt  waa  iiuule  to  render  the  offleo 
el4H*tt\e,  but  a  p*nenil  bill  fath*d  t4»  |MUifi.  A  special  law  waa,  how- 
••ver,  |Mi.HM*«l,  niakint;  the  ofn<*««  tdiH^tive  in  the  eiiunties  of  Olmated, 
Hii*f.  KarilHiult,  Houston,  S*ott,  I>««(iieur,  and  Dodge.    Thia  ad  was 
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followo<l  ill  1877  bya  general  law,  making  the  office  elective  in  all  the 
oounties  of  the  State.  In  the  first  election  it  was  not  generally  under- 
stood that  the  only  qualification  for  candidates  is  that  thetj  shail  be 
eniiiied  to  vote  under  the  ConstittUUm.  Hence  some  reganl  was  had  to 
moral  and  literar}^  reputation,  and  certain  unHuitablo  {)erHonH  who 
would  like  the  officio,  or  any  other,  were  restrained  fn>ni  seeking  a  nom- 
ination, un<ler  the  impn^ssion  tliat  they  wouhl  have  to  pass  some 
examination.  Tho  county  sui>erintoii<lciit  is  now  eU^cted  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  and  in  a<ldition  to  his  salary  a  sum  is  allowe<l  for 
stationery,  postage,  expressiigi^  printing  bills,  etc.,  no<»essjiry  to  the 
iH)nduct  of  his  office.  Several  women  have  held  tli<»  office  of  county 
superintendent. 

MERTIMiS   OF   COITNTV    Sl'PEKINTKNDKNTS. 

So<*tion  1  U)  of  the  school  law  n»a<ls: 

It  Mhall  1h»  thf  dnty  of  t)io  Statr  Hn]H'riiit«'inloiit  to  m«»<»t  th«»  comity  sniM»rinten<l- 
entH  of  wwYi  judiriul  «li:*tri<*t  or  two  or  iiion'  <listrirts  (>oinbin«Nl.  if  h«»  sliall  <l«»t'm 
it  mon»oiiMlneivo  to  th»'  intrrests  of  tMlncutioii.  tln'  objtH't  of  which  nhall  ]»e  to 
accmnulatt'  valnabh»  fjyts  n-hitivr  tn  schools,  to  c(uniMin»  views.  «lis<*uss  j)riiu*ipleH, 
and  in  K*'ti<'nil  t4)  li^t4>n  to  all  connnniiications  and  sn^^^cstions.  and  enter  int4»  all 
diflouMsionH  relativt*  to  the  coinjH*nsjition  «»f  teacljers.  thi'ir  (pialiticatioiis.  hrancht^ 
taUKht.  iiietlKxls  of  iimtniction.  text-l)ooks.  district  libraries.  apiKiratns.  tvac'heni' 
inRtitiit4^.  vi«itati<»ii  of  scliools.  and  other  matters  enibnu*e<l  in  the  ]>n]dic  8(*hcM>l 
HyKteiu. 

Uiidc»r  the  abov«»  pnivisioii  in<*etiiigs  were  hehl  at  aee<»ssible  points 
in  the  S4»veral  jn<lieial  <iistriets,  but  it  was  found  to  1h»  more  conven- 
ient and  *'niore  <*ondu<MV<'  to  tin*  inten^sts  of  edu<*atioir'  to  liold  a 
yearly  meeting  at  some  central  point  in  the  Stat«»,  an<l  district  meet- 
ings were  almndone<l  (issi).  Down  to  iss."»  the  eonv«»nti<m  of  county 
su|M»rintendents  was  (*alle<l  by  thr  Statf»  snp«»rint«»ndent ;  but  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  I)4*cemlMM' of  that  y<'ar  a  iN^rinanent  organization 
was  efr<H*t4»d  un<ler  the  nanu^  *'Stat«'  Association  of  County  Su|>erin- 
ten<lents  <»f  ScIkmjIs  of  Minnesota.'*  (i<M)rir«'  F.  Cowing,  of  Ottertail, 
was  the  first  pn^sident  of  the  ass<KMation.  At  its  annual  meeting  in 
January,  1S«M),  the  >iss(N>iation  voted  t«»  lH»eonM»  a  depart niont  of  tlu^ 
State  Educational  AssiMMation.  From  5n  to  75  jmt  c«»nt  of  tin'  wlude 
numlx^r  of  suiM*rint4»n<leiits  usually  attend  the  animal  nieiMing.  The 
disiMissions  hav«»  covchmI  a  widt»  rangi'  of  topics — tin*  t«>wnship 
8yst^»m,  gniding  district  sch<M»ls,  c<»urs«»s  of  study,  <M»rtlti<*ation  of 
t<»a<diers,  tniining  wlKwds,  libraries,  institutes,  fn»e  text-lNMiks,  etc. 

TRACHERS — THEIR   EXAMINATION. 

Although  the  s(*h(Md  cmmIc  of  1S51  provided  for  the  ap|H>intment  of 
a  Territorial  su|M»riiitendent  few  n»iH)rts  of  tlie  s<*hools  in  Territorial 
days  have  l»e4*n  hamliHl  down  to  us,  and  tliesi*  an*  found  among  the 
dusty  iMtiM»rs  pn»s<»rviHl  in  the  vaults  of  the  cdder  4H>unties  and  are 
not  the  work  of  Territ^iiial  su|M»rintendents,  but  of  distri(*t  elerks, 
m'luiHi*  n*iM)rts  wen*  nuidt*  to  th«*  r«innty  auditor. 
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The  HohoolH  of  that  |>oricMl  wore  >r<»in»rally  taught  by  ponMuiM  who 
had  ai*quire<l  hoiuo  f»xi>erii'iu*e  aH  toaHiei-M  in  \\\v  StatvH  fn>iii  whi'iH*4« 
thev  eaiiio.  At  lirHt  tho  oxaini nations  wen*  (*ondu(*t4Ml  by  distriia 
tni8t4*4*H,  and  no  one*  (H>uld  \n*  loyally  ompioytHl  who  diil  not  ^iv«>  4*vi> 
d<*nc«  of  K<Kid  moral  <*hara<*t'Or  and  sufn<*icMit  U^arnin^  and  a)>ility  t4» 
ti*a<di.  Knder  Ihin  MVHt^Mn  (*V4*rv  district  ha^l  its  own  Ntandanl  of 
f|ualiticationH,  and  w<*  may  1m*  (*«»rtain  that  it  wjiM  nsually  V(«ry  low — 
thf*  <*\amination  a  men*  niatt4*r  of  form. 

The  law  of  isiio  n*a4ls: 

It  rthidl  Im*  th**  (Inty  of  th«*  town  8npennt4»nd«*nt  of  «*fM*h  t4»wn  t4»examin«*  all  pi*r- 
Hotift  ofTfriiiK  tht*mMi*lvtf4  an  4*iin<li(lut«*>«  for  t«^tt«*h(*rHtif  cvimiiion  m'hoiilH  in  hin  town 
in  rifcanl  U»  their  IfaniinK  Hnd  ability  to  t4^a(*h  whoitl.  If  th(>  «*xa]ninatiMn  1«* 
MitiMfa4-t4(ry.  an4lif  he  \h  HatiitAeil  that  th«*  applicant  in  of  f(«MMl  niond  ('lianM*t4*r.  h«» 
ithall  clt'HTfr  t4>  Hneh  applicant  a  o*rtifit*4»t4*  that  th«*  own**r  then*4»f  ih  <|naliA«'<(l  t<» 
t«^iv'h  th«*  !iran<*h4*M  then*in  niinu^d.  which  .'•*rtiAc-at4*  dhall  U*  iti  forc«*  for  ont*  y«-ar 
from  thf4latt*  thereikf  nnUiw  annnlhtl  within  that  tini«*.  an«)  mt  |M*n«(»n  itliall  U* 
<Wni«*<1  a  t|UAlifi«Ml  t««cher  within  the  nH^aniuK**f  the  act  wlio  Iian  not  mu'h  a  t^T- 
liAcat«*  in  forre  or  a  c«*rtificat4*  fn)m  th4«  cliainiian  and  Nt4«-n*tary  of  the  Stat««  n4»r- 
mal  M*h4ii>l  of  thin  Stat**.  whii*h  cvrtificat4*  (Uiall  Ik*  fO'neral.  A  r4*rtiA4*at4'  foiintt**! 
liy  any  town  Hniit*rint4*iHl4*nt  providtnl  in  thin  w«ction  nhaU  not  U*  <l4<«*ni«<«l  a  lt*Kal 
(|iialifk*atifm  of  a  tefich«*r  within  th«*  mt^ninK  of  thi^  ai*t  in  joint  M^hiMi)  ilif(tncti« 
except  in  caam  when*  th**  w*h«iolhtmw*  in  Hitnat«*(l  in  th«*  t4»wn  fur  which  th«*  i«niii*r- 
inien4l«*nt  icrantinK  t)H*  c*4*rtiAcat«*  waM  chciM*n.  an4l  any  t4*ac*her  who  4'4imnifU«*«*K 
teac'hini;  iinch  i«ch<H>l  with<iut  i«iu*h  certi(k^«*  Hliall  f«»rfeit  all  c*laiui  t4ioiuiiK*nMa- 
tion  for  tho  tinn*  4lnniix  which  h4«  teachen  withimt  Hach  certificate. 

It  will  Im*  notic*<*4l  that  a  4)i*rtitk*4it4*  fnmi  theehairman  and  .•M*<*n*tary 
of  the  n<irmal  H4*h(M>l  iMKanl  wan  valid  tlinm^hoiit  the  State.  This 
featun*  4»f  the  law  with  Mime  modifteatioim  n*main4*<l  in  fon*«*  until 
reiM*ale4l  nume  time  in  the  m'venties.  To  He<Min*  ^reat4*r  uniforuiity 
in  the  examinati4inH  State  Sii|M'riiiU*ndent  Crary  iMine<l  the  followinj; 
t4i  t4»wn  MtiiM*rintendents: 

Let  th4*  t««ch«*r'iic»*rtifi4'at4*  In*  icrailnateil  an4l  hij«  fitaii4linicappr«>|iriat4*]y  niarkr«l 
aoi-onlinK  tiith**  followinic  plan  which  wt*  havi*  alreatly  iw(n4*il: 

TrJkCllKH's  4>KICTiri(-%TK   IS   TIIK  KAKLV    I»AYH. 

I  ilo  hfn*by  «*ertify  that    .  harinfc  «  If""!  m#»ral  4*hanirt««r  an4l  har- 

inir  |nw4i<«l  an  •*xaniinati4*n  with  th«*  anm'Xwl  n*Hnlt.  ii«  hereby  anthorixtNl  t4i  teat*h 
in  tlif  |iiihli«*  nrhtHilj*  **(  thij*  ilijitrict  for  (»iie  yt«ar  nnltiw  thtfilt<>*ni«*  iihall  Ih*  iiiii»iM»r 
rfv«»k*««l. 


<irtbiiffniplif  Hh«t«>nr 

HfmUutt  f^4Mbj 

Wntoiir  N»tarml  |ilillinii|>hr 

MttiUl  anilit»>-t4«  4i««4i«T 

Wrtttffi  anthfiM'tif  A»tr*mfttkj 

Knictt-h  irrmmiiuir  I1ir«k>4ivy 

4'fifi}|iiBMt»<in  |N4ltltml««-iii|iiiiny 

Rli«-t..n<  (*b**nili«ti7 

4l«^«rr»|th)-  .  AltfHbm  ... 

NAtiirml  hi*tt*r>  \  H^*ukntry  anal  trt|^In4•furi^- 

fhf ^*  ml  irw  «rmeh)r  -^  Hanrf^iBtf  mad  Bariipitti a  . . 


Uivfn  uiHlf-r  my  han<l  thi»  tUy  of  .  V 
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SnperiutendrntM  will  oxuinine  ai^plioantH  only  on  thom*  stndien  which  nr« 
expectitl  to  1m^  tanKht  in  the  dlHtrict.  und  will  can.'fnlly  mark  t)it>  n^Hult .  reKarilinK 
5  B»  tlu»  hightmt  nmnUT,  indirutinK  th<»  K^*»t4'st  excellenco;  4,  very  k<xh1:  ;{, 
mtNliuni;  2,  iXMir:  1.  totally  d(*tirifnt:  0,  not  (•xannn('<l. 

ThiH  certifimto  Mh(»WH  thu  U>m'hor*H  standinK.  and  ahonld  1m^  a  periH)tnal  incentive 
to  Ki^>ater  exct»Ut*nce. 

UiuUm-  tlH»  dislrk't  oxHiniiior  systoni,  ]H»|i:imiinjj  with  1 8(5:2,  the 
riM^uiriMnoiitH  ivniaiiiiMl  alN)iit  tin*  siiint*.  T\k'  ^oiu^nil  (dmrm'ter  of 
thf  oxami nations  is  shown  by  tli<^  followin;^  from  the  reiiort  of  State 
Supt.  I).  Blukidy  for  that  year: 

The  reHult  Ih  that  many  examiners  are  appoint<Kl  who  conld  not  th<>m8elvoR 
procun*  a  ivrtificate  of  ahility  or  (lualitication  to  teiu*))  a  conntry  scIkniI  wen*  they 
t*i  Huhiuit  tht*niHi'lvi.»H  to  this  practical  tent  in  the  pn*senct>  of  a  <'om|M't4'nt  eiuim- 
in«T.  Ah  a  dinn't  cinunnpienc*'  »»f  this  fiwt,  jK»rs<»ns  pnn'nn'  t-frtificati's  (>ither 
withont  any  eximiimiti<m  at  all  or  with  so  tninsitiin'iit  an  ap)Ns:ranc(Mif  trial  an  to 
exhihit  t<»  the  teiU'her  at  once  the  fact  that  his  examination  is  a  nien>  farce,  and 
that  however  he  may  ne^hn-t  or  niisniana^^r  his  s4*h<Nil  h<*  stands  in  no  dangiTof 
beiiiK  <*it4Ml  to  a  nH*xaniinati(»n  and  dischanred.  sinii>1y  iNfansr  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  iienon  whoue  8i>echd  pn>vinc«'  it  is  nia<h*  to  dis*harj;e  tliis  dnty. 

(iKAI)IN(i    TKA('HEi:s*  CKKTIFIlATKS. 

Our  pn^Mil  plan  of  ^ra<lin;:  tcachcrs\Trtiticatcs  was  lii-st  urjcinl  hy 
StnU»  Supt.  I).  Ulakcly  in  his  report  for  ISO*}.      Ih'  sjiys: 

Aj4  onr  law  at  preHi'nt  obtains,  thr  U'st  official  evidence  whi«-h  any  teacher  can 
pnK-un»  of  hi>  ahility  to  teiu-h,  no  matter  h«»w  hi^h  his  chanwter  or  h(»w  extensive 
hiH  attainments,  is  tht>  cfrtiticat(>  of  a  district  examiner.  s«*ttinK  forth  that  he  Ih 
qiialifinl  to  tt'iudi  "rt'iidinK-  writing.  Kn^lish  ^^raninicr  (inelndin^  orthography), 
arithmetic.  K»*oKniphy,  and  history:*'  and  this  writiiiK  iK-rniits  him  to  tf*ach  <mly 
in  th«»  connty  whi'n'in  it  is  issut'fl  a  single  yrar.  Thn.s  an*  Imm^^ht  n|M mi  a  com- 
mon h*v«>l  of  the  lowest  ]Mi>sihU>  ^nidt*  the  traintnl  and  iNilisheil  teacher  who  has 
made  his  vot*ation  the  pride  and  stndy  of  a  lift*  of  niiwearird  toil  and  the  merest 
dnnce  of  a  dint-tor's  s«in  who.  eitht-r  throu;rh  ihi-  i^rnoranet-  or  favoritism  of  the 
district  examiner,  has  U««*onieiH>ss4'ss*'«l  of  a  liki-  i«issiH>rt.  Tlu*  ^larinK  injustice 
of  this  |NiHition  is  at  on<*e  apiNirrnt,  and  I  ri'coniiiieiid  as  a  very  sini))I«'  auid  <'heap 
oimftive  of  this  ♦•vil  the  wloptioii  «»f  a  plan  «if  a  n«*i;;hlH>rin>;  Stair,  as  follows: 

Liet  there  1m*  <listrilmte(l  hy  the  State  >ui>crintcti«li'nt  ani«>n^  tli**  officers  whotie 
duty  it  is  niaile  to  vxamint*  temdiers.  thni*  kinds  <>f  blank  certificates,  to  lie  iiwned 
t(»  t4*achers  in  the  followiiiK  manner: 

Firnt  grttil*'.  —i.\nuity  certificat*'.  limit*^!  to  two  years. 

.Sc<f*ii*/  grtul*'. — Omnly  certificate*,  limittnl  to  one  year. 

Thini  {/««/#'.— District  i-ertificate.  limit(*<l  to  six  months. 

Ti»  teachers  of  exi^^'rit'no'  and  ahility,  with  cai^ieity  sufficient  to  take  eharKi*  of 
aKni<h*<l  Hch<Nil.  I  would  issue  c«*rtificates  of  the  tir>t  fi^nule 

To  those  of  nie<lium  m*c<»mplishments,  who  m*verth<>U*fo4  hav«*  a  natunil  tai.'t  and 
tastA*  f<»r  the  v<N'ation  and  wht>  exhibit  a  commendable  wal  in  the  dischance  of 
their  dntitv,  ronstantly  striving  after  bc*tter  thinp<.  i-ertificates  of  the  secrtind 
Knule;  and  to  tlios**  who  can  iNin^ly  pam  examination  in  the  hram-hi*s  riH^nired  hy 
Uw.  certificates  of  the  third  Krade. 

On  \\w  adopt i<»n  4»f  th4M*<iunty-sui>erint4>n<lenc*y  8y.Ht4*ni  .HUiH*riiit'Ond- 
ents  wore  authorized  to  is»ue  tliriM*  grades  of  certifieateH,  a.s  above, 
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th<^  exam i nations  for  all  p'ailoH  lioini;  limit^Ml  to  th(*  <Mmimon  Kn^Usli 
branchoM.  At  a  St4it4>  (*onvontion  of  t*<»uiity  HiiiM*rinii*ii(l<*nt^  li(*l<l  in 
Mankat4i  in  1870,  the*  following  waM  unanini4iU8ly  mloptinl: 

Wlu^niui  the  county  fiuperint4fncUiitii  of  the  State,  having;  Htndic^l  the*  o|M*rati<>iut 
of  th<*  i4(*h<M>l  lawM.  have  nnit4Hlly  exfieneiUHMl  a  detiiauil  for  iiii|M>rtaiit  <')uiiiK«*^ 
to  (KHMin*  niort*  efHHency  in  onr  Hchmil  HyKteni.  th(*y  reM»lv«»  ttuit  th«*  att4*iition  (»f 
our  If^fciHlatnre  lie  (lirec*t4Ml  Ut  the  demand  for  hiKher  H(*holiirHhi|):  tliat  the  hiw  In* 
an  lunfndiMl  an  to  reiinin*  an  examination  in  the  higher  English  )»raneht*M.  t4»K<*th«*r 
with  the  theory  and  firai'tkv  in  tt^ching  of  all  applicants  ft>r  Hrnt-Krade  cvrtificatesi. 

Thin  rhanp*  waa  Htronjrlv  urjre<l  by  Stat**  SuiM'Hntondent  Wibwrn  in 
hin  annual  n*iN>rtM,  ami  in  1872  the  law  waa  nioilified  t4>  mei*t  the 
demand  expreMMnl  in  the  above. 

In  181>8  the  law  relating  t4>  examinationa  rea^l  aa  follows: 

EjenminaiiifH  of  teacher; — CVmnty  mi|jerintendenta  iihall  examim*  perwinii  prrv 
pcwlna  t(>  tfac*h  i'<mim<m  schoolii  in  the  connty  in  ortho)(raphy.  n'lMlingin  EnuHf^h. 
pemuamdiip.  arithmetic*,  icratumar.  uuidem  Ke4>fp«phy.  hintory  of  the  TnitiHl 
Stateii.  aiMl  the  pnM*tiiiU  elementary  facrtM  of  hygiene;  aMking  <|U4*titi<mji  t4»  tet^t  tin* 
general  knowledge  of  eandidateii  and  their  aliility  to  4m|iart  t>nU  inntmctioa  ivlmt- 
ing  to  th«'  ftnbjei*tii  treat«*<l  in  the  text-liookji.  If  itatiiifitHl  that  the  eiuidi<liit4*A  an* 
of  good  moml  eharactA*r.  and  qualified  to  teach  in  all  the  afoniwitl  brancheii.  ivr* 
tiftcat4*fi  idiall  lie  granted,  the  grade  of  which  Khali  lie  dt*tenuint*d  by  the  examina- 
tion. CNmnty  nniierintendentM  an*  anthorixtnl  to  imine  three  gradtw  of  c*ertificat«tt. 
▼is,  Hn«t  grade,  valid  in  tht*  ixmnty  for  two  yeam:  nec^md  grad«*.  valid  in  tin* 
county  for  one  year;  thinl  gnule.  valid  in  a  given  district  only  for  nix  montliM. 
County  fm|ii*rintendentii  may  renew  certificates  at  their  expirati<in  liy  ind<»rMemfnt 
thenfon:  l*ntritltti.  That  in  addition  to  the  above  branches  pn«iicriliiMl  in  thin  m'<*- 
tion  all  applicants  for  first-grade  certificates  shall  1m»  examined  in  elementary 
algebra.  el4*m<*ntary  plane*  geoim«try.  ph>*sical  gecigraphy.  ph>'sif>lug>'.  natnral 
philosi»phy.  civil  government,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  and  no 
person  shall  nH:vive  a  first-graiie  c*ertific*ate  who  has  nc»t  taught  with  suci*eai  at 
least  OIK*  term  of  school.  n«>t  less  than  thn^  months  in  U*ngth. 

In  addition  t<»  the  alxive,  on  reciueat  of  the  board  of  e<liieation  a4*t- 
ing  for  an  inde|M*ndent  diatriet,  ac*ountyHUiieriutendent  may  examine 
tem'liers  and  iasne  e<*rtificatea  for  sueh  dtHtriet,  although  the  law  pn>- 
vid4*a  for  the  appointment  of  a  iMuird  of  thrt^e  H<*lifM>l  examiners  in 
every  inde|»endent  diHtriet. 

Tnder  tb«*  old  syst4*ni  examinations  wert«  |irivat4%  the  t4>wn  sii[)er- 
int4'n4leiit  or  district  examiner  often  atopping  hia  fanu  work  t4i 
attend  to  this  duty;  but  sin<*«*  the  wloption  of  the  <*ounty-HU|ier- 
int4*ndeney  system  the  law  has  r<«<|uin*d  the  MUia*rintendent  to  hold 
publi<*  examinations — spring  ami  fall — ami  pnvat4»  examinations 
have*  lie«*ii  4lis4*our]ig«*«|. 

INiroKM    KXAMIKATION8. 

As  early  as  ist;.**  the  c|ueation  of  uniform  examiuationa  waa  thor> 
oughly  ilis4*uss4Hl  by  c*ounty  »u|ieriutemleuta.     At  the  cloee  of  a  ct>Q- 
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vention  held  at  Winona,  in  June  of  that  year,  the  foUovrin^  was 
adopted: 

ReMolved^  That  in  the  examination  of  tea(*ht*rM  it  i^  (lesiniblo  thatuHerieflof  pro- 
feesional  qnestionn  be  adopted  and  preHentetl  by  tho  8UiM*rinten<lont  of  pnblic 
instruction  to  the  several  (*onnty  HniierintendcntM  and  exatninerH.  Inith  to  nerve  as 
a  Knide  in  ascertaininK  who  art^  competent  and  in  dinn't  tbt*  oameMt  attention  of 
teachers  to  the  stndy  of  those  subjects  on  which  the  pro])er  management  of  a 
school  so  greatly  depends. 

In  1866  an  elaborate*  and  able  report  upon  tlio  examination  of  teach- 
ers was  made  by  a  cMunniitttH*  consist  in;;  of  Prof.  \V.  F.  Pholps,  Supt. 
Georji^e  C-.  Tanner,  and  Supt.  E.  J.  Tboinpson,  in  wliidi  tbo  <»l<'vation 
of  the  standard  of  i^ualificat ions  and  nion^  ri^i<i  examinations  were 
urged.  In  ae<*onlaiU'e  with  the  wisli  oxpress<Ml  by  tliese  s<*bool  offi- 
cers, Stat4»  SuiK»rintendent  Dunuoll,  in  SoptoinlH»r,  lSf.7,  printed  and 
circulatcHl  a  list  of  questions  to  Ih»  us4mI  hy  <*ounty  suporintemlents  at 
their  semiannual  examinations.  Althou^b  tho  tpu'stions  liavo  Ihh'U 
8Ugj^*stive  rather  than  authoritative,  h»avin;:  snp**rint(»iideiits  fn-^e  to 
prepare  questions  of  their  own,  th«*y  liavf  b<*rn  «iuitr  ;r«»nenilly  use<i, 
and  have  tende<l  to  si»<*ure  uniform  ttvsts  and  a  higher  standanl  of 
qualilleatitms. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  suiH*rinten<leiits  li«*M  in  St.  Paul  Decem- 
ber, ISin,  a  plan  was  devisiMl  w]ii<*h,  it  was  Iio|kmI,  would  secure  still 
b<^tt4»r  results. 

The  f<dh)win^  <*ircular,  issutnl  by  tho  depart  mont  of  public  instruc- 
tion, will  show  what  was  <M»ntcmplat<Ml : 

BUIJIS     .VNI»    RK<iri.ATlONS    n)H    (oMUcTINii    ITHLIC    KXaMIN ATIO.NS   oF  TKAmERS 

IN   roMMON   s<'H«hU>. 

1.  Thn***  <lifforent  sctH  of  <|m*stioiis  wiU  U*  fumishiMl  for  tb«»  sj»rinj^  oxaniina- 
tions.  The  first  si't  shall  U'  u^h\  *m  thr  first  Tursdav  aiitl  W«'<bn's«biv  in  March. 
The  six*«mmI  set  shall  Ih«  uwhI  on  tlu'  Friilay  and  Sjit unlay  following  tht*  Hrst  Tni»8- 
day  in  March.  The  third  s«'t  sluill  Ik*  ns«'<l  on  thi*  .**iHoiiil  Tutsilay  and  Wtilnes- 
day  in  Mareh. 

2.  ThretMlifferc»nt^*tH  of  «imf«ti«»nrt  willU' providr.l  for  th*-  faU  «'xaniinations. 
The  first  set  hIihII  Ih'  n.^^^l  on  Tm*s<lay  and  Winlnr^Mlay  of  tin*  la>t  w«H»k  in  Aui^nst. 
The  sec'ond  .»*«»t  shiill  U»  nstsl  on  Fridiiy  and  Sjitnnlay  of  thf  last  w»'«'k  in  Anjru.st. 
The  thir<l  m»t  shall  U'  iisimI  on  FritLiy  and  Sjitnrday  of  tin*  hist  wt'^'k  in  (>i*toU»r. 

3.  No  |uu*kaKe  of  qui>stion.H  sluiU  1m*  oiNMied  until  th**  candidates  an*  s<*at4.'4l  and 
ready  for  work  in  the  j^von  subjwt.  It  shall  then  U-  oiN'Urtl  in  the  ])rei*euce  of 
the  cliiss  and  the  qut^tioiiH  |»ro]N*r1y  di.strilmti-d. 

4.  As  far  as  iinu'ticahle.  candidate's  sluill  occupy  s*>i»anitc  s<*ats. 

5.  Any  candidate*  who  communicatees  (luring  the  time  of  «'xamination  in  a  sal>- 
ject.  t')  any  one.  cxivpt  the  county  su|ieriutendent  or  his  r«*i>res«'Utative«  shall  for- 
feit his  cxaminjititin  in  that  snbj«'ct  at  that  examination. 

tt.  No  intermission  shall  occnr  daring  the  <*xamination  in  any  one  snhject.  In 
oth<*r  words,  an  intermission  conclud«*s  the  «*xiunination  in  that  snhject.  aii<l  no 
one  sliall  lie  exaiiiin«'d  u]miii  thcHc  questions  again. 
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(liplomaH  were  subjected  to  examination;  but  in  that  year  the  legisla- 
ture^ enacted  the  following: 

The  diploma  from  either  the  elementary  or  advanced  conrHe  of  8tndy  of  the 
State  uormal  sehool  shall  be  valid  as  a  certificate  of  ([ualificatioiiH  of  the  first 
tcrnd^  to  teac*h  in  the  pnblic  schools  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  a  perifxl  covering 
tlie  time  of  the  stndent*s  pledge  of  service,  namely,  two  years  from  date  of 
fCratlnation. 

At  tlu*  exxriration  of  two  years  of  ac^nal  tc^aching  service  the  diploma  of  snch 
gradiiiite  may  be  indorsetl  by  the  president  of  the  normal  w*h(K)l  from  which  it 
was  issaed,  and  by  the  State  superintendent  of  pnblic  iiistniction  npon  satis- 
factory evidence  that  snch  service  has  l)een  snc*c<»8sfnl  and  KatiHfactory  to  the 
sniiervising  school  authorities  under  whom  it  has  l)een  ren<lenMl.  Such  indorse- 
ment shall  make  the  diploma  of  the  elementary  course  a  valid  certificate*  for  five 
yi^TM  from  its  date,  and  the  diploma  of  the  advanctnl  course^  a  pt^rmanont  certific*ate 
of  qualificatiim. 

Any  county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools  under  wh<)s«»  HU|H»rvisi«)n  such 
graduates  may  l)e  employe<l  shall  havi»  authority  to  KusiK»nd  such  certificate's  for 
causes  duly  shown,  such  susiM'usion  to  U»  subjtH*t  to  the  same  a])|)eHl  as  is  ]»r<v 
vided  in  the  case  of  certificates  IhsikhI  by  such  county  or  city  Huix^rintondeuts. 

Diplomas  ihsihhI  l»y  tho  StuU'  normal  soIhniIs  of  othtT  StateH  are 
valid  aH  Stato  i»ertifi<»at<»s  in  Miniii*sotH  \\\wu  upprovtMl  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public*  instruct i<m.  Tboy  may  first  Im»  appr<>ve<l  for  two 
years.  After  two  years  of  actual  siic<*essful  and  satisfactory  tea<;hing 
in  this  Stat4»,  they  will  Ik*  n»ap|)<)int(Ml  for  five  years  or  for  life. 

Under  the  pn>visiousof  ehapU»r  .'U,  laws  of  isii:},  the  sui>erintend- 
ent  of  public  instrueti<m  has  apis)inted  a  State  examining  board, 
whieh  iKisses  uisin  applications  for  State  certifi<»ates  (1)  from  college 
graduate.s,  (2)  fn)m  |M»rsonfl  not  gra<luates  who  <lesire  to  take  the 
rmiuiriMl  examinations.  Tlie  State  su|KM*intendent  issues  certificates 
uiMUi  the  nK*ommendati(»ii  of  this  boanl. 

A  (certificate  of  the  first  grade  may  Im»  issue<l  without  examination 
to  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  which  is  equal  in  rank  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Certificates  an*  issue<l  for  two  years,  for 
ilvi'^  years,  or  for  life. 

SuhjecfnS  for  t.nnnifuiiiau. — Section  1 :  Alge])ra,  arithmetic,  civil 
government,  get »graphy  ({Nilitical,  niatliemati<*al,  and  physical,  with 
map  <lniwing),  grammar,  geometry  (plane),  bi.story  of  tb<'  Unite<i 
States,  physics,  physiology,  rt*iiding,  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 
S^'tion  2:  (general  history,  history  of  education,  s<*h(M>l  law,  F^nglish 
literatun»,  scluHil  e<'onomy.  Section  3:  Chemistry,  geology,  zoology^ 
lM»tany,  astnmomy.  S<*<«tion  4 :  H<M)kkeeping,  solid  geometry,  psychol- 
<>!?>%  plain  trigonometry.  St*cti<m  5:  I^iOgic,  moral  philosophy,  i)olit- 
i<»al  economy,  rhetoric. 

The  certificate*  issucHl  by  the  University  of  Minnos<»ta  U\  the  grad- 
uates of  the  department  of  pedagogy  invalid  as  a  State  <*(>rtifieat4»  for 
two  years  fn>m  the  date  of  graduation.  After  two  ^ears  of  a<*tual 
teaching  which  has  lN*en  succeasful  and  satisfacrtory,  this  certificate 
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7.  No  iiifoniuiti<iD  or  ezplaiuitum  Ikvuiiik  niM>n  the  (|n«««tionj(  !>i)iall  In*  tov**n  th«* 
auMli«lAt«*i«  «1nnnK  t)M*  «*xiuuinati<>n  by  th«*  (*<>niity  iin|H*rint«*n(1('iit  or  othtT  |mthi>ii. 
If  intiHM  cmiTH  o(fiir  which  |in*vent  an  int«'UiKt*nt  undenftandinK  «»f  <>r  aiiftwiT  to  u 
qnt^ion.  th«*  <*iitin*  iimtctitm  iuajt  \^  thn>wn  (int. 

H.  Th«*  c-vmnty  Hii|H*nnt4*tHlent  iduill  rppctrt  t4>  the  <k*pArtni«*nt  of  piihlir  iimtmr- 
tion  at  the  vlitm*  of  eiu'h  «*xainiiiation  a|M»ii  a  bbuik  pn>vidt*«1,  cvrtifyiiiK  tii  tlit* 
c*«mdui*t  <if  Mud  «*xainiiuitioii,  the  tiiut*  given  to  each  mibject,  and  any  other  fai*t<« 
that  may  )h*  of  ic«*m*ral  intenwt. 

9.  Them*  nibii  Hhall  lie  made  pnblic  in  any  way  that  neenut  )M*»it  to  the  nnperin- 
ieivlent.  ami  aL««i>  ithall  U*  |Mmti*<l  in  a  c*4miipicni>nii  place  at  every  exaiuination.  tluit 
all  candidiitt^M  may  thumoghly  ondenftand  the  ounditioni*  under  which  examina- 
ti<im*  an*  (Hindnt'tt'd. 

D.  L.  KlKllLK. 
Jam'aky  .%,  1HU2. 

The  i*«>nv«*iitioii  alMi  voUvl — 

that  the  minimnm  arerage  for  thin1-ffra«le  certificates  lie  not  h^m  than  a*!  per 
(vnt.aml  not  lem  than  !iii  \wr  cent  in  any  omf  iiobje«*t:  ftmt  and  iie(*«ind  Kradti*.  tiot 
Itm  than  75  |ier  c*ent  <m  fa«nt*ral  avun^pi*.  and  nut  hsm  than  60  fier  cent  on  any  «in«* 
snbj«*ct. 

In  hiM  rpportii  for  lH7o,  lH71,aml  lH72,SUiU»  Siipertntondent  Wiliwui 
strfHi^ly  unreal  cutting  off  all  third-^nrHd^'  cortiflf*at<»t4,  himI  U'ih  viewH 
wvro  WHsondetl  by  nodi«*  «*xiierii*noed  <Mluc*HtorN;  b^t  Htt4*nipt^  Ui  elimi- 
nate thia  p^l^'  <*^  teacrht^ni  have,  it  ia  very  eviiU^ut,  f>ft4*ii  nfiulUsl  in 
ehmiKinK  th«»  laliel  without  alteriiiK  the  value  of  the  U*a<*her.  lie  is 
thinl  )n^«*  Mtill.  In  the  early  daya  oi  the  8U|M»rinten«len(*y  the  pnio- 
tie«»  of  indorMinir  e<»rtiflcat4»H  imn^aihsl  quit4*  extenaively ;  hut  unaatiH- 
factor}'  n'Hulta  Hoin«*timo(«  foUowMl,  and  the  law  waa  cdiaiipHl  .so  that 
a  KUiM^rinteudent  ia  re<[uired  to  make  a  |ienH>iial  examination  of  all 
applicanta. 

HTATR  TEACIIKRS*  C*KKTIFIC*ATE8. 

An  jM't  pn>vidin^  for  State  tem*herH*(vrtiflf*at4*i%  whm  iiasmsl  in  isivs. 
It  hnmI  aa  followa: 

Th«*  State  f»n|H*nntent1ent  of  imbli«*  inntntrtiiin  in  hen*by  anthoHuM  t4iinmnt  and 
iflitit*  Stat<*  certififatcn  of  eminent  f|iuUiH<*att«>ni«aA  t^iichen*  to  hqcIi  iiemonn  an  may 
be  fonml  worthy  Ut  reivi%'i*  tht*  luum*  nimit  due  ejuuuiuatiiin  by  himnelf.  ami  wli«» 
Hhall  exhibit  satisfactory  eridemx*  of  prai^tiiml  eJi|ierieiKx»  ami  Hmx^ivi  in  teiKrhiiiK. 

Several  certifleateH  wen*  iaMusl  durin;:  the  mlminiatrationaof  Super- 
intendenta  Dunnell  and  WilMm.  I^ter  the  law  waa  Hlii;htly  modified; 
but  it  did  not  m«*^t  the  viewa  of  «slueators,  and,  aa  the  examination 
waa  optional.  Su|M*rintendent  Hurt  (leclinetl  to  fidlow  the  example  of 
hia  prfHle<*eaMirs.  Tht*  law  iMsunie  a  dead  letter  ami  waa  atrieken  from 
the  Htatut4*«4.  From  that  time  down  to  181U  Minne0ota  aa  a  State  had 
no  authori/4Hl  teaidierx. 

For  m*v«*ral  vearN  a  law  waa  on  our  atatute  lMX>ka  makini;  a  nomuU 
dipl«»ma  valid  m^  a  f*i*rtifi<*ate;  hut  thia  law  waa  n*|ieaU*<l  aometime  In 
the  m*veuttea,  and  from  that  time  down  to  lb*Jl  the  holders  of  tmud 
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diplomaH  were  subjectecl  to  examination;  but  in  that  year  the  legisla- 
turo  enacted  the  following: 

The  diploma  from  either  the  elementary  or  advanced  coarse  of  study  of  the 
State  normal  school  shall  be  valid  as  a  certificate  of  qualifications  of  the  first 
icrade  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  a  period  (*overing 
the  time  of  the  stndent^s  pledge  of  service,  namely,  two  years  from  date  of 
graduation. 

At  tho  expiration  of  two  years  of  actual  t<*a(rhiiig  servic*e  the  diploma  of  such 
graduate  may  be  indorsed  by  the  president  of  the  normal  sc*hool  from  which  it 
was  issued,  and  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  upon  satis- 
factory evidence  that  such  service  has  l)een  suc*c(»S8ful  and  sntinfactory  to  the 
fln])ervising  school  authorities  under  whom  it  has  l)eon  rendere<l.  Such  indorse- 
ment shall  make  the  diploma  of  the  elementary  course  a  valid  certificate  for  five 
years  from  its  date,  and  the  diploma  of  the  advanctKl  course  a  permanent  certificate 
of  qualification. 

Any  c^ounty  or  city  superintendent  of  sch(x)lH  under  whos*»  suiH'rvision  such 
graduates  may  be  employe<l  shall  have  authority  to  KUH]K>nd  Huch  (Certificate's  for 
causes  duly  shown,  such  HUSfM^nsion  to  \n*  snbjiH't  to  th(*  hhiik'  api)eHl  as  is  pr<v 
vided  in  the  case  of  certificates  iHsniMl  by  such  county  <»r  city  HUiK'rintendents. 

Diplonia8  iH.siKHi  by  tho  State  normal  schools  of  other  Stnt<)8  are 
valid  an  State  eertifient^^s  in  Minnesota  \vht»n  approved  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  T1h\v  may  first  lx»  approved  for  two 
yearH.  Aft4?r  two  years  of  actual  suceessfnl  and  satisfactory  teaching 
in  this  State,  they  will  Ih»  n»appoint*Ml  for  five  years  or  for  life. 

Under  tln»  pn)visioiisof  ehapt«»r  34,  laws  of  isii:j,  the  sui>orintend- 
ent  of  public  instruction  has  ap|>ointe<l  a  State  exaniiniiig  boani, 
whieh  iKisHOs  u|khi  applications  for  State  eertifi<*ates  (1)  from  college 
graduat4\s,  (2)  fniin  p<^^8on8  not  gra<luates  who  desire  to  take  the 
requiriHl  examinations.  The  State  su|K»rintendent  issues  certificates 
ufXHi  the  nHMunniendatioii  of  this  l>oanl. 

A  ct»rtifieate  of  the  first  grade  may  U»  issuetl  without  examination 
to  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  whi<»h  is  e<|ual  in  rank  to  the 
University  of  Minne.sota.  Certificates  an»  issutnl  for  two  years,  for 
live  years,  or  for  life. 

SuhjecLs  for  fXttmifUtNon, — Section  1:  Algebra,  arithmetic,  civil 
government,  p'ography  (|>oliti<*al,  niatheniati<'al,  and  physi<*al,  with 
map  <lniwing),  grammar,  geometry  (plane),  history  of  the  United 
States,  physi<*s,  physiology,  reading,  theory  an<l  art  of  t4'a<'hing. 
Sn^tion  2:  <ieneral  history,  histor}' of  ediu*ation,  s<*h<N)l  law,  Knglish 
literatuns  schiMd  o<»onomy.  Section  3:  Chemistry,  geology,  zoology, 
lK>tany,  astronomy.  S<»ction  4:  I^)kkeeping,  solid  gtH)metry,  psychol- 
ogy, plain  trigonometry.  S4*ction  .5:  Logic,  moral  phihisophy,  i>olit- 
icai  e<*<inoniy,  rhetoric. 

The  certifteat4»  issue<l  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  the  grad- 
uates of  the  department  of  pedagogy  is  vali<l  as  a  State  <*ertificate  for 
two  years  from  the  date  of  graduation.  After  tw<i  years  of  a<*tual 
teaching  which  has  In'ou  sui*i*e8sful  and  satisf<M*tory,  this  certificate 
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th#*  f'ot\tf;r^ity  of  Minn*-Miiji  toinmlujittf^  uf  tb*'  <lci«irtii]«*iit  «»f  {Kf^ia. 
ff4r>-  <'4*rtifi«rftU«  tMkU«-<l  hy  IkHr  Suitt?  f^aiM-hnt^ndtrDt  «>d  n^^ummen- 
datiofi  of  th«*  MaU*  *«Kaiiiifiiiiir  )i>«ini.  two  {ThmI*^ 

VrAUFirATloBCS  or  TEArHEK>. 

Id  hm  rvfiffrt  for  l^^^t  Stat«*  Sapennii*n<l«-nt  KUkely.  ^iwt  i|uotin|* 
frrmi  th«*  rv-fiortfi  «»f  dwtrirt  «*l^rkii  reUtinir  to  tht*  iii<*i»iii|M*tenc*y  <»f 
ttf«rb^ni.  uhm]  tin*  folloirinir  UnjniJiiri* : 

TV-  fa^-t  U  pat#«t  t«*  ^r^ry  intpHiierat  rihaprrpr  that  tbr  fctamlanl  «if  iiiiAlifk'*^ 
titmm  *4  Hmnt^^M  «ir«niii«jfi-«rlififjl  t#«ciifTm  In  Uunmtably  Vim.  N>>r  i*  tb**rv  juiy- 
tliiAir  in  thin  fart  t«>  *rrmg^m  anniriw.  Hw>  teit  of  our  law  «^»ntjan«  o<i  wnnl  to 
atiinnlat*'  «#r  ••uroorac*  a  liKtrr  itandard.  Thrrv  U  iii>  pyiit«-u  «*f  &•  *niial  tnuninic, 
ar>  proTUi^«  for  b«4«liiiic  tHurbm'  iiMtitatm.  and  no  <4Brer  l<>  «'**tiilo<*t  th<*tit  wenp 
Umrh0t%  t)MittivIvr«  to  d««m*  it:  tH>  syvtrm  of  Tiidt»ti*ici  whk  h  atiKmntfi  t«*  m«if>r» 
than  a  fan-*-,  aivl  Df>  <  v^ifk-atcM  whirh  an*  Dfit  nri  rbtm|ily  irnttni  ai« !«»  fnminh  Xv^m 
firraatim  f«ir  |fn«l«*  than  homiltati'iB.  Indiivd.  wln-ii  it  in  oin<«i<l»'n'<l  h«»w  far  the 
•Kvtiry  of  fcvifd  t««rh«'ni  #«t«'ni  iiit«»  and  in  iBtfTwarm  with  ••%f ry  id«*a  i»f  an  «*fffct- 
W«  •y>t#«i.  it  woald  xnm  aa  thfWith  kiMP  mtti  ia  do  if  cumpriard  the  wb«4r  ctwly 
of  th**  franw-m  <»f  tbt*  pnat'nt  law. 

Tbirt«*«*fi  y«*iftn«  liit«*r  State  Supenntendent  Hurt  naid: 

Y«mth.  in«*i|**iviii<«*.and  lark  of  jodfrnient  an*  oft«^  «irfrl<if»kt^l  in  th«*  ««*Wtinti 
«if  t#«f'lwni     "  Wf  <|f>  niA,  nrrd  'MM*  that  andrrrtaadii  irrmmiuar.  for  th*>rv  will  lie 

no  irraniiiiar  ilam  thin  unnimf-r.'*    **  If  Miaa han  hMm  thn»oirb  all  themmple 

mlm  in  arithtfAflH-  »b«*  will  \m  mhtmA  of  any  arh(»lani  in  <mr  iii*hoi»l.  and  if  hIk*  raa 
not  do  all  tht*  »iimft.  my  J«ihn  can  hf*lp  hi-r."  "  Mim  Hixt«*tv  «-an  \w  hail  ohtrnfi. 
ami  nh**  «*an  Irarn  <mr  Miiall  m-himA  of  yonnic  iirh<»lani  jiif^t  ai«  well  an  a  hiich-prii^ 
tf«rbfr. "    Th*-fw  an-  fi|iM*ini#*nii  of  th**  M-ntimmt  |H*miitt«*«l  an<1 1* n<*»>Qraav>d  by  oar 

*Tbr  iinioU'r  itf  rfrtifWatni  iiainril  by  omnty  im|H*hnten«U^t»  an^l  the  aver- 
aicr  m«'ntbl>  wjiKtfi  dnrinK  l^^W  and  InM  wvn*  a«  f<41«iw»: 


rir«t  #rm«t** 
Tklnl  tfrtt<W    . 
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plan  of  electing  9,000  men  to  hire  8,000  teachers.  Maturity,  weight  of  character, 
general  intelligence,  ability  to  form  and  guide  the  young  mind  to  what  is  high 
and  noble,  are  scarcely  thought  of  in  many  of  our  rural  districts,  and  the  same  is 
true  in  many  of  our  city  boards  of  education. 

In  his  biennial  report  for  1885-86  State  Superiuteudent  Kiohle  writes 
an  follows: 

Estimating  from  certificates  granted  we  have:  ^ 

Pwr  iHsnt. 

First-grade  teachers 4 

Second-grade  teac'herH    56 

Thinl-grade  teachers .  40 

Now,  to  appreciate  what  thiH  moHiis  l«'t  it  l»e  n»m«*mlK»red  that  any  Iwy  or  girl 
who  has  creditably  completed  a  coiiiiiiou-si'hool  iMluration  \vaa  all  thi'  st'holarship 
necessary  for  a  second-grade  U^ai^hor'H  certificate.  Tlii«,  t«K).  is  the  lowi»st  founty 
certificate  that  is  issued.  It  api>earM,  then,  that  40  por  cent  of  all  the  teachers 
have  less  than  a  common -S(^h(M)l  o<lncati(m  and  arc  licenstMl  for  a  Hingle  district  for 
six  months.  This  means  that  100.000  childn'u  of  Minnie >tji  are  in  the  hands  of 
persons  not  prepared  even  by  decent  HcholarHhip  for  their  work. 

The  fault  is  not  with  the  teachers.  Th«»y  an»  <»f  our  choicest  young  people,  the 
industrious  and  aspiring  youth  of  our  State,  who  liave  iiiiMle  the  l)e8t  um^  of  their 
advantages. 

The  fault  is  with  the  system  that  offers  einplojnnent  only  from  term  to  term,  a 
few  months  each  year,  which  enconra>^»s  young  girls,  by  offi'ring  salarii^s  large  for 
them  but  too  small  for  com]H»tent  t4»ik»hers.  to  give  up  study  and  l>ecome  tc^achers, 
which  policy,^  as  theee  gain  experience.  driv«»s  them  out  of  the  profession  by 
offering  similar  advantages  to  their  young  coniiH»titors.  So  it  is.  by  a  law  as  cer- 
tain as  gravitati<m,  that  the  giMMl  teachers  leave  the  country  sc*hools.  where  wages 
are  low,  changes  frequent,  and  the  s(*h<M)l  ycnir  is  from  four  to  seven  months,  and 
come  to  the  city  and  village.  Wliile  this  stat<*  of  things  continues  it  is  in  vain 
that  the  children  of  the  wmntry  an»  cnlucat^Ki  as  tc^icliers  f<»r  their  own  sc^hools. 
Tliere  lieing  no  demand  for  them,  they  invariably  migrate  t4>  the  cities,  and  the 
unwarranted  nmipbiint  is  made  that  the  city  is  n)bbing  the  country.  This,  with 
other  evils,  will  In*  remtslitHl  when  we  liave  our  si'h<K)l  inten»sts  iMlministennl  on 
busint*iw  princ*ipU*s.  have  Ix^tter  orgiiniaition,  an  in<leiM>nd4>nt  and  responsible 
superintendence ,  t^^rms  of  s(*hool  not  b'ss  than  eight  months  each  year,  and  teach- 
ers engaged  by  the  year  and  continued  for  efficiency. 

From  all  this  the  readier  must  not  infer  thnt  the  oonunon-whool 
teac'hers  of  Minnesota,  as  a  cla.ss,  <!(>  not  (Compare  fuvorahly  with 
common -school  tea<*hors  elsewhen*.  What  is  snU\  above  niiglit  have 
l>e<^n  said,  indt^xi  hasoftf^  Ix'en  said,  by  suiH'rinten<lents  of  other  and 
older  States.  The  evil  complaine<l  of  is  as  wide  as  the  prevailing 
public-school  system.    It  is  to  l>e  slowly  outgmwn.    While  our  teachers 


^  Since  the  above  was  written  the  |M*r  c*ent  of  first  and  sec<md  grades  has 
increased  and  the  per  cent  of  third  grades  diminished. 

^Tbe  State  now  pays  a  bonus  of  $50  a  year  to  any  common-school  district  not  in 
an  incorporates!  city  or  village  which  shall  maintain  a  school  of  at  least  eight 
months  during  the  year  by  a  teacher  holding  a  first-gratle  certificate,  and  shall 
have  suitable  buildbiKH,  «mtbuildingH.  and  nec-essary  apparatus.  Qut  20  per  cent 
of  the  whoW  number  of  (listricts  in  a  county  can  receive  such  aid,  and  unforta- 
nately  bat  |90,000  per  annum  was  appropriated. 
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and  our  w'hoolii  are  not  what  we  wouUl  winh  them  to  l)e,  we  know  that 
lioth  an*  growing  l)etter.  There  majcnulual  impmvenient  in  K<*holar- 
ship,  f^xl  t4»a<*hing  in  iMHNiminK  mon'  common,  ami  the  yoiuifc  i>eople 
who  enter  ii|)on  the  work  have  higher  ideabi.  Our  hi^h  H(*hools,  nor- 
mal floh«M>lii,  and  hi^rher  inHtitutionn  of  leamini;  are  making  the^l^M*lv4*H 
felt;^  iuHtituteH,  iiunum»r  iw*hcM)bt,  and  m'hiMil  journals  are  Houn*4'H  of 
OfinHtant  iuHpiration,  and  teacheni  an>  reading  more,  and  thinking 
more  than  ever  liefore. 

TBACHER8*  INSTITUTRH  AND  TRAINING  tU*H<>OLR. 

Pnim  an  early  day  leailing e<lneat4>rH  of  the  StaU*  havt»  n»ganliMl  the 
inntituU*  aM  an  efTcH^tive  mo<lt*  of  pn*|iaring  tea<*herH  for  the  dutien  of 
their  pnifvHHicm.     In  1HG3  State  Sufierintendent  Blakriy  wn>t4*: 

It  is  Dfii  00  much  thr  deriKn  of  thin  inntitiitifni  tf>  im|mrt  t4>  t4^«(*ht*rM  an  addi- 
tfcNial  kiM»wkxlKr  of  liookii  tm  to  aid  thtnn  in  im|i«rtinK  to  th«*ir  w*holHni  that  of 
whfeh  they  are  alrMMly  pumifMied.  TIm*  liwct  mHh«Mli«  of  K«>vt»mitiK  a  w*h(M>l.  nf 
derrlofiinK  the  mind  of  the  iirbfiUr.  of  icmininff  and  nuiintaininK  hix  ettttofm  an«l 
rvganl,  and  ttimiilating  him  to  «mal<mM  deedii  hy  th**  tnaKnetic*  |miwit  of  kind 
wnnlM  and  a  ncihle  example*  these  an*  ac*«*<tHnpliiilun«*ntii  which  the  iuMtitnte  rnvkii 
to  add  to  the  tearher*!!  store:  and  t«»  the  ycmng  and  inez|M*ri«*nn*«l  ««i«iie(-ial1y— and 
upon  the  maiority  of  these  «>ar  srhnnlii  mre  oliliged  t«>  depend— the  t«ac*heni*  insti- 
tiiiB  fai  an  auxiliary  of  smpassinK  power. 

Of  the  county  iiu|iertntend4*ntiiapp<iint^l  in  IHiUHeveral  held  innti- 
taieH  that  year,  and  notwitliMtanding  the  infancy  of  the  HyMtem  in  our 
State  ami  the  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  Homeof  theHup(*rintend- 
enta  in  conducting  theMe  aMHemblagen,  much  good  waM  ac<Mmiplishe<l. 

At  the  chwe  of  a  State  convention  of  county  Huperintcndcnts  hehl 
in  Faribault  in  1H4W>,  the  following  wan  {MiHiied: 

Arsoltvffl,  That  we  rpfcanl  tearhem*  institut4i«  as  pntdnrtivt*  of  niialtM  highly 
lienefli'ial  and  a  mi«t  {intent  means  of  elfvatinK  the  stamlanl  of  tHai*h«*nt*  (inalifl- 
ratioos.  and  theref«ire  respect  fully  rw|iient  «mr  State  legislatnn*  ti>  appropriate 
annoally  a  lilieral  am«mnt  t^i  aid  in  defraying  the  expetutes  of  sn«*h  inHtitat««i*  in 
■och  ctmntiea  as  have  adopted  or  may  hereafter  adtipl  the  snperintendem*)*  iiystem. 

Ac<*«inling  to  State  Su|M»rintendent  DunnelTH  re|M>rt  for  lHi>7,  IH 
imitiiuteM  wcn»  held  that  year  with  an  aggrcgat«»  attcndam*!*  «»f  77:?. 
In  a  largi*  majority  of  cawfi  the  work  waM  carrie<l  forwani  without 
aHSiHtancc  from  the  county,  in  Home  inMtanc<*8  the  KU|M»rint4*ndentM 
meeting  all  exiieniM«M  out  of  their  own  iHM*ketM.  At  thcM*  gathcringN 
not  leiM  than  5i)  (lublic  evening  hs-tunw  wen*  flelivennl,  largely 
attendiHl  hy  |»arentA  an«l  whocd  oflicem. 

In  the  n»|M)rt  referretl  to  alxive,  Sufierintendent  Dunnell  ntnmgly 
urge<l  nn  appn>priation  for  the  Hupport  of  the  inHtituti*H,  and  during 

*  A  law  of  l*«<7  inak»-«  fnll  {inpvisi<in  fi»r  th«*  oricaniiati<in  and  maintenance  oC 
township  KTUiied  schools.     (Hee  »k*h<K»I  Laws  uf  1W7.  pp.  WMA.J 
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the  following  session  of  the  legislature  an  act  was  passed  whose  chief 
sections  are  given  below: 

Sic.  1.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  annually  hold  in  as 
many  counties  as  shall  he  found  practicable  a  teachers*  institute,  to  continue  in 
seflsion  one  week  at  least;  give  due  notice  thereof  to  all  teacherH  and  jierHons  pro- 
posing to  become  such,  and  invite  their  Atten<laiice.  He  Hhall  attend  un<1  have 
charge  of  eac^h  institute:  invite  the  aid  and  c<M>|)eration  of  the  county  8U{K»rin- 
tendent  of  schools  for  the  county:  employ  8uita])1e  inHtmctors  and  lecturers  to 
give  instructicm  and  addreHses  with  a  vi4>w  to  aid  the  teiioherH  in  <iualif>inK  them- 
selves for  a  mon»  successful  disc^harge  of  their  duties  in  the  common  H(*hools  of 
the  State. 

Skc.  2.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  institutes  two  thousand  dolLirs  are  hereby 
annually  appro])riated  to  l»e  expended  by  tlie  sniR^rintendent,  who  shall  render  an 
account  thereof  t<»  the  8tat4.'  auditor,  to  be  exaniiniHl  and  aiidit<Ml  by  liim:  /Vot^iVied, 
That  no  more  than  one  hundre<l  dollars  shall  hi*  exiKMidtnl  in  the  8Upi)ort  of  any 
one  institute. 

Sec.  3.  A  sec*ond  institute  shall  not  l>e  lield  in  any  one  comity  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  till  a  session  has  lKn>n  held  in  every  county  in  the  State  where  the 
numl)er  of  teachers  «»r  the  int^'rests  of  the  common  h(*)ioo1s.  in  the  judgment  of  the 
superintendent  shall  demand  it. 

From  that  time  on  we  hav«*  had  a  State  institute  8yst4Mn  hemle<l  by 
the  de|)artnient  of  public  instrut'tion.  Tbo  work  was  ^railually  sys- 
tematize! and  extendiMl  to  all  the  settletl  |N>rtions  of  th<'  SUito.  The 
plan  of  conducting  a  StaU'  t(»a<*bei*s'  in.stitutc  in  the  early  days  will 
be  st*en  by  the  following  from  the  reiM>rt  of  SuiH»rinten<lent  Wilson 
for  1871: 

Teachers  were  rtHjuinnl  t«>  assemble  punctually  at  9  o*cl<K*k  Monday  morning 
and  to  Ik'  present  at  all  the  exercises,  day  and  evening.  The  daily  instructions 
were  confined  to  methcMls  of  teiu'hing  tlie  i-onnnon  bnmchi^  nHiuin'<l  by  law,  spe- 
cial attention  lM*iiig  devoteil  to  th<*  oral  el(>ments  of  our  language,  plionetic  spell- 
ing, etc.  (jm*stions  wen*  submitttMl  to  th»*  t-hiss  during  ejM-h  ex«'r<*ist*  for  the 
pun>ose  of  clinching  the  principles  enunciattHl. 

At  the  clost*  of  eacrh  day  some  time  was  siH'Ut  in  aii.^iwfring  questions  from  the 
•*  query  box.**  The  evenings  were  devot«Hl  to  thr  diM-ussion  of  s<-h<N)l  nmtters  by 
tenchers  and  citizens  and  to  lectures.  One  evening  during  tlie  S4\ssinn  the  State 
superintendent  gave  a  practical  Uvtun*  ui>on  sch<N)l  (lis<*ipline.  how  to  s«'<'uregood 
order,  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  his  pupils,  to  their  imn'uts.  t<i  the  s<'h(N)l  «iffi- 
cers,  the  meth<Kl  of  sei*uring  punctuality,  sy.nteni  in  study,  the  inii>ortanreof  daily 
moral  instruction,  and  other  kindre<l  subjects. 

In  IS71  pn)tract<Ml  institutes  or  training  .s<»Iuh)1.s  iN'gan  to  n^eeive 
attention.  At  the  coiivenlion  of  county  .suiMM'intendents  held  at 
Winona  in  August  of  tliat  year  Su|N*rintendent  Sanfonl  Niles,  of 
()lniste<l  County,  read  a  iNifMM*  in  which  he  .strongly  favon^l  training 
scdiools  of  not  less  than  four  wcn^k.s*  duration,  and,  after  full  dis<'us- 
sion,  a  resolution  was  imsMMl  a.sking  legislation  to  s4M*ure  such  seh<H>ls. 

The  first  training  m*ho<d  was  held  in  Olmsted  County  in  the  spring 
of  1872.  It  was  c*ontinued  four  weeks,  with  an  enrollment  of  145. 
The  attendance   was  remarkably   regular.      Suiieriutendent  Niles, 
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Annie  K.  Sand«*nK>n,  Fayette  L.  (>K)k,  ami  Wallacn*  llorton  won*  the 
chief  inrttrurtorH.  Regular  leHHonM  in  tht>  c^ommon  hrant'hes  won* 
aasifcn^'^l  nml  a|>pn>ve<l  methodHof  tiMichinK  iUuMtrat4Hl  by  n^citatioiis. 
There  wan  no  State  aid,  and  the  entire  exfienae  of  the  ncrhcM)!,  Houie 
$350,  waa  iMime  by  mem  lie m. 

In  the  winter  of  1H73  the  lefoslature  appropriated  $3,000  for  in.st  it  iit<'8 
and  training  Hc*hoolii,  $1,0U(»  «>f  the  amonnt  for  inMtitutes  of  one  wm^k 
and  $:;,ooi»  for  training  Heh<M>bt  of  four  weelcM*  <lurati«>n.  The  Huni  of 
$i,0UO  waM  a<lded  to  the  above  in  1883,  $1,(NN»  in  1S85,  an<l  $1,(NN>  in 
1887,  making  in  all  $7,(NI0. 

It  waa  d«*eme<l  impnu*ticable  to  hold  mor<*  than  one  traininjc  school 
In  1873,  but  during  the  following  year  hIx  were  held,  the  H4«f4HionM  of 
each  iHintinuing  f«>ur  weeka,  the  total  enrollment  liein^  7)t\K  lliis 
enrollment  waa  ma4le  up  exduaively  of  thoae  enpige<l  in  tem*hinK,  or 
thoae  intending  noon  to  enter  upon  the  work.  But  two  training  H€*hoola 
were  held  in  1875,  one  at  I^ke  City  and  one  at  Excelaior. 

In  view  of  the  object iona  t4»  long  HeaKlona,  the  law  waM  mi  amended 
in  1877  that  the  total  ap|»ropriation  could  be  applietl  to  inntitutea 
without  regard  to  length.  It  waa  thought  that  terms  «if  one  or  two 
weeks  MH^ured  the  lieat  n^aulta,  and  forHeveral  years  then^after  all  the 
inatituteH  were  of  one  and  two  weeks*  duration. 

At  a  me«»ting  of  the  normal  s<*h«iol  lioanl  in  May,  187.'»,  a  rt^ilution 
waa  offered  by  Su|ierintendent  Burt  asking  the  iMianl  t4i  engagi«  ita 
teachers  Iiereaft4*r  subject  to  calls  for  a  (*««rtaiu  amount  of  8ervif*«» 
annually  in  the  State  institutes  and  training  schools,  for  which  their 
salaries  as  normal  tea<*hers  sh«iuld  lie  deemed  a  c^mjiensation. 

In  snpfMirt  of  his  resolution  Superintendent  Burt  stated  that  the 
plan  was  one  whos<»  propriety  ha«l  been  advocate<l  by  mime  of  our 
leading  tniunty  sufierintendenta.  lie  €|Uot4Hl  from  a  fiaper  by  Super- 
intemlent  Niles,  of  Olmsted  County,  publishe^l  in  the  Minnesota 
Teaither  of  November,  1873,  the  following  (laragraph: 


Let  tbi*  profemoraof  these  ■cbooU  be  emplojred  sihI  the  papiU  admitted  with  the 
WMlenrtandiiiK  that  they  are  ti >  «1f>  imititate  work.  Let  the  acbcml  year  lie  thoit- 
eoed.  Ami  vhm*  at  least  <iiie  m<mth  earlier  than  at  pteaetit.  and  send  oat  the  prtife»- 
aura,  and  nnrb  icnMloaten  tm  may  he  M^*ted,  to  awiiit  coanty  viiperint«ndent« 
thrvmiclHiat  the  State.  The  ad<i|itioo  nf  thin  plan  w«mld,  in  my  jmlament.  fli» 
Tery  mtK*h  Uiwanl  ici^na  un  prartii'al  instmcti<io  in  oar  inatitotes.  No  plan,  pit»b* 
ably,  c^mlil  !»•  «lt«%*iiie<l  which  wimkl  m»  tbunioKhly  teat  the  vmlne  of  the  normal 
achiMilii;  whirh  wimld  atlrertiae  th<-m  ai>efre(*tQally;  which  wonld  «>  rapidly  break 
th«*  pn*jadk*tii  nwaltinic  fnnn  uiiiHx>oc«*ption,  and  brina  the  msirw  inU^  aympathy 
with  them. 

After  S4ime  dis<*ussion  in  the  normal  boanl  the  following  resolutiona 
wen*  unanim«>UHly  a4lopt4Hl: 

Hem>imi,  That  the  nivrmal  nchool  year  ahall  hereafter  cocnBienoe  cai  the  ftnt 
Wedneftlay  in  Sc|it«*ittWr.  and  with  an  intermiwiiin  of  two  weekii  immediately 
precedixig  the  first  Wtnliwaday  i>f  Janiiar>*.  continue  nntil  the  thinl  WednstdaST 
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of  Hay,  with  the  provision  that  the  serrioes  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  said 
schools  from  the  Ist  of  April  shall  he  given  to  iustitate  work,  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  until  thecloee  of  the  seh<N>l  year. 
Re9olve(L  That  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  be  authorized  to  caU 
upon  the  principals  and  teachers  of  normal  schools  for  such  service  in  the  insti- 
tutes of  the  autunm  as  can  be  rendered  without  detriment  to  the  schools. 

The  three  normal  schools  heartily  responded  to  the  call  of  the  State 
superintendent,  who,  after  two  years'  trial,  n^porteil  that  t  ho  plan  of 
employing  teachers  and  principals  of  the  normal  schools  produced 
the  results  that  ha<l  been  anticipate,  and  their  methods  of  instruction 
had  commanded  almost  univenuil  admiration. 

In  187G  tliis  plan  was  somewhat  moditieil,  each  normal  school  af^ree- 
ing  to — 

furnish  the  State  superintendent  with  teaching  foroo  (Kimd  in  tlio  aggn'gatt^  to  the 
services  of  one  teacher  for  six  weeks;  and  in  the  autninn  oh  many  w(M*kH  of  such 
service  as  in  the  judgim»ntof  the  Ux^l  memlier  of  the  Umnl  and  the  princiiMil  can 
be  rendered  without  detriment  to  the  intere8t8  of  the  H<.'h(>4>l. 

The  regular  s^ilaries  of  principals  and  teachei*s  employed  were  to 
continue,  thesuiKTintendent  of  public  instructimi  to  pay  their  neces- 
sary (contingent  cxikmisoh. 

In  his  annual  n»iM>rt  of  the  normal  8<*Ii<k)1  at  St.  Cloud  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1SS(»,  Principal  I).  L.  Kiehle  made  the  following 
suggestion: 

No  single  expedient  has  c*ontnbutiMl  h<>  mn(*h  t(»  ally  thin  m^liool  with  the  ele- 
mentary Hchools,  and  t4>  a(H|UHint  the  i>e<>|>le  with  the  legitimate  design  of  normal- 
school  work,  as  tlie  plan  of  attendance  u|M>n  institutes  by  one  or  more  of  the  faculty 
for  instruction  and  lectures. 

This  m*ho(»l  has  lieen  representetl  in  thre«*  or  four  institutes  annually,  doing  in 
the  aggregate  about  tdz  wet*ks  of  t^^acliing  Upsides  the  n'gular  work  of  the  normal 

BCh(M>l. 

Since  this  service  can  not  1k»  rendercsl  without  more  or  less  interruption,  it  is 
earnestly  recomm(*nde<l  that  instead  of  discontinuing  the  phm.  |N>rmanent  provi- 
sion be  made  for  an  institute  instrurtor  to  Ix*  <Hviipied  a  i>ortion  of  the  time  in  the 
8(.*hooland  the  remainder  in  the  institutes  under  the  direction  of  the  Hni)erintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

The  suggestion  of  Principal  (since  Stat^*  su|M»riiit4»iident)  Kiehle  met 
with  favor,  and  in  1881  the  legislatun^  made  pn>visioii  for  the  api)oint- 
ment  and  jmyment  of  institute  conilu(*tors,  an<l  the  three  normal 
schools  each  elected  an  exp<»rience<l  teacher  to  act  as  institute  con- 
ductor during  the  entin*  si^ason  from  Marc*h  to  November,  heaving  the 
winter  term  for  tea<;hing  in  their  reHiKM»tive  sch<K)ls. 

The  following  fiersons  served  as  institute  conduction*:  For  Wi- 
nona—Clarence  M.  Itoutelle,  T.  II.  Kirk;  for  Mankat4) — .James  T. 
McClearj-;  for  St.  Cloud— Thomiis  J.  Gray,  C.  W.  G.  Hyile;  for  .Moor- 
head — W.  F.  Rochcleau,  Miss  Sarah  K.  Sprague«  and  Miss  Mary  F. 
Hall  were  employed  in  the  institutes  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction. 
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In  July,  1881,  an  inBtitute  oonduct4>rH*  ni<H»ttnf(  whs  hold  for  instruc- 
lora,  ooinity  HU|K»rintemlent«,  nml  all  uthern  inU'n'Mt4Hl  in  tho  Httl>j«H*t 
under  (liin'UiMiun.  Tho  dettifn^  of  thiH  meeting  wan  U>  consider  tlie  In^t 
planH  of  eonductinK  instituteH,  the  mo«t  important  8ubjfi*t8  to  Im« 
taujcht,  and  the  bc^Mt  methods  of  iuHtruction. 

The  nieetinjc  wan  well  att45nded  by  representativeH  of  all  <li«iMirt- 
menta  of  our  cHlueational  ayatem,  and  the  diH4*uH8iona  were*  familiar 
and  thorou|(h. 

Every  year  conduftorH*  mcM^ttngH  were  held  for  reviewinjc  the  work, 
eatimating  reaulta,  finding  out  what  waa  moat  ne^Himl,  and  pn*paringa 
general  plan  of  work. 

Ataueh  a  meeting  held  in  188^  the  following  HUbje<*t8  wc*n*  tlior- 
oughly  diacuaaed : 

t.  The  n^latiTe  meritii  of  short  and  kioK  insdtutM. 

S.  The  relativa  merit*  of  lectnna,  claw  drillii,  and  illniitrmtivt*  Ummidii  in  imttt- 
tote  iDfltmetiun. 
8.  A  pn>f(Mdonal  course  of  study  fur  teachers. 
4.  (InMled  eiaminations  for  teachers. 

During  the  Unit  two  yeani  of  Superintendent  Kiehle's  ailminin- 
iration  thia  plan  of  Inatitute  work  waa  efTec'tiially  eHtablishtsl  antl 
thoroughly  t4^ed.  Of  thi*  merita  of  the  |>lan,  after  two  years*  trial, 
SnperintemliMit  Kiehle  haa  this  to  say: 

The  impi*ri«>r  ineHt  of  the  |>Un  iwiw  atlopted  in  pr»T««n  by  the  immediate  reimltM. 
We  hav«*  miw  a  iiemianent  iturim  of  iiuitni€*t4ini  in  onr  imititntt*  work.  iii«  wt* 
have  fur  <ilher  «l«iiartmentji  of  edocmtion.  Thene  men  mak»*  the  iimtitnte  thfir 
study,  and  are  alwsyH  sTailablt*  wht^  work  in  neetlMl.  Pnmi  am«MiK  the  exivri- 
enred  teac*heni  of  the  State  all  neeiled  aasiiitance  can  lie  obtained  in  lueftinK  every 
demand. 

Thene  injctmc*t'>nt  are  prr>vi<1e«l  with  a  gvmil  sop|)ly  of  pn»femional  iMiukii.  e<1uca- 
tfcxial  papem.  ami  n*h«M>l  a|i|iaratQs.  with  whii*h  they  anmsH  an  ambitiim  t4>  ilo 
better  wiirk  by  bett«*r  metlnHls.  ami  Kive  ytmna  tearheni  w>me  idea  where  tht*y 
may  And  helps  that  will  nerve  them  wherever  they  ici>.  In  these  m*h4M»l  meetinics 
of  a  slnale  week  the  attentive  tMk*ber  k«^  many  soiormtive  lesscms;  learns  bow  liet- 
ter  to  et^momixe  his  tiiu«*  and  encrfcies  by  a  better  orKanisati«»n  and  manaaement  of 
his  si'boijl,  and  bow  U>  advamv  his  pupils  by  mon*  rational  methods  and  UH»re  apt 
iUnstratitiiiii.* 

KCMMBK  TKAININO  HCHOOLa. 

During  the  yearn  IHS'iand  ]8lK)  there  waa  much  duurusaion  of  the 
(luestion  «if  «*ounty  nonnal  or  training  acdioola.     Some  of  the  leading 

^In  onli*r  to  iiecnn*  fiy<«t**matk*  institute  wt»rk.  an  outline  of  instrtirti<m  for  the 
State  teai*b«*n*'  inMitiitee.  tiiffrth«*r  with  a  irradeil  cvmrse  (»f  study  ff»r  diatrirt 
schoi»U,  was  prepart^l  l»y  tht*  State  inntitute  c<»ndnrtoni  under  the  dirertioo  at 
State  Sn|iennti*ndfnt  Kieble  In  l^M  this  outline  or  syllabus  was  careluOjr 
rvTiaed  by  Cl'ouductoni  T.  U.  iOrk.  J.  T.  McCkmry.  and  C.  W.  G.  Hyde. 
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aaperintendeiits  held  that  the  course  of  study  for  the  graded  schools 
should  Im)  ho  arranged  that  the  training  of  classes  of  t<^acherH  in  high 
schools  for  service  in  the  district  schools  or  for  further  study  in  the 
normal  schools  should  be  entirely  legitimate.  The  discussion  culmi- 
nateil  in  the  following  resolutions  passe<l  by  the  StaU'  association  of 
county  superint«ndentH  at  their  annual  meeting  held  December  31, 
1890,  and  January  1,  1891: 

i^eno/rif/.  That  there  exiistM  an  imiierativedeuiand  tliat  bt'tter  provlMion  l)e  made 
at  onoe  for  the  preparation  of  the  3.(K)0  teacherH  that  annnally  enter  npon  the 
work  of  common-Hoh(M)l  teai'hinK- 

That  thiM  preitaration  nhall  eomiiMt  of  (a)  thoroiiKh  n'view  of  the  common 
branclieH;  (b)  of  obnervation  and  pnictiee  in  the  different  Kraden  of  the  Hch(X)l8; 
(c)  of  an  elementary  connse  in  the  theory  and  pnu'tiet*  of  U^ac^hinK. 

That  we  ank  the  legislature  to  make  proviHion  )>y  a  Hiiffii-ient  appropriation  to 
award  $5()0  to  each  county  in  the  Stat4*  that  will  do  the  work  hereinl>efon>  Hpeci- 
fied  to  the  natiiifai'tion  of  a  IxMird  Helecttnl  to  HUiH*r\'im»  nnch  work. 

A  majority  fa vohmI  the  hIh)v<»  plaiij>ut  a  minority  thought  it  would 
be  l>etter  to  extend  the  m»opo  of  th(»  ti^aelKM-s' training  school,  for 
which  the  law  already  pnivided,  by  iusking  an  addititmal  appropria- 
tion for  that  purjKwe.  The  latter  view  met  the  approval  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1S91  ami  the  sum  of  J^5,(Xh>  was  set  aside  for  training  S(*hools, 
making  $7,000  for  them,  or  ♦li\(XH)  for  both  training  seh(M)ls  and 
teachers*  institutes.  The  n'solution  asking  an  appropriation  of  $500 
to  each  county  on  c*cmditions  named  alK>ve  s4HMne<l  to  In*  reganliMl  with 
very  little  favor. 

Imme<liately  following  this  aetion  of  the  legislature*  State  Su|)erin- 
tendent  Kiehle  arrangeel  for  fourt<H»n  *' summer  sehtMils/'  to  Ik*  held 
in  July  and  August.  They  wen»  att^Mided  by  1,lM()  |M*rsons.  The  fol- 
lowing was  issiHMl  by  the  <le(Mirtment  of  public*  instruetion: 

rOR  THK  RKOUIJITION   OF  Sl'MMKK    TRAININO    S('II<N)I«S   I'NDKK  TIIK    DIKKtTION   OP 
THK  HTATK  SIPKRINTKNDFLNT  «>K   Pl'Bl.K'   I.NSTKriTI<»N. 

In  order  to  gain  definite  resnltM  in  the  (*ondurt  at  thcH**  snninit*r  M*h(M)lM  Home 
specific  plan  mnnt  In*  adopted  whicrh  will  indi<'ut4'  what  is  rtMiuinMl.  and  within 
what  liniitationis  trnperintendentM  and  inHtmctorH  may  t^xcrcis**  th«*ir  jnd^n(*nt  as 
to  wayH  and  meanit. 

The  training  Hchool  mnstbe  a  Hchool  organiKe<l  and  condnctinl  with  th«»  Kn|)erior 
discipline  that  characterizes  a  good  schcMd.  It  nhonld  alM>  undertake  t4>  give  time 
to  instmction  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  mcIumiI  nianagi*ment. 

The  connty  superintendent  of  nchooL*  will  have  the  entin*  n*8ponMibility  in  call- 
ing together  the  teachers,  in  dire<;ting  and  mlvising  in  all  that  iwrtainn  to  the 
accommodation  ni*e<le<1  in  lioanl.  and  nM>m  for  instruction.  And  under  the  ndes 
givi*n  below  he  will  atlvine  and  arrange  with  the  c«indact4>r  of  the  s(*hool  in  what 
belongs  to  the  programme  and  c»th«r  matt4*rH. 
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Tbr  (conductor  will  Iw  oAlriAUy  responsible  tn  Um*  State  ini|M*nnt«*ii(i«mt  for  the 
rept^TtM  n«qiiin^l,  mn*\  will  do  hiii  ntmont  in  i'-mrryinn  <'Qt  the  riewM  of  the  (*<mnty 
snperinienclent  f«ir  the  sacreMS  of  the  i«*hool. 
The  fr>U<>winK  mlM  are  to  lie  obMenretl  in  the  (Mmdact  of  all  traininK  nchoolii: 
1.  The  iii*hool  iihall  be  ezrlnsively  f(>r  penunii  of  snfllci(*nt  maturity  to  do  a 
tMM*her*ii  w<irk.  and  for  those  who  expect  to  teach. 

3.  Each  ntmlent  shall  select,  snbject  t«>  the  appniral  of  the  connty  nnperintendent, 
three  and  not  nuire  than  four  academic  stmlies,  in  addition  to  w«irk  he  may  do  in 
drswiiiK.  mniii«*.  penmanship.  mMlingor  Wtnmi:  and  no  om*  Hhall  take  atlvam^nl 
stmlieM  ezt*ept  with  the  spedal  appii»val  of  the  t^mnty  imiierintendeiit. 

S.  ETer>'  stmlent  shall  Kive  time  to  study  with  ss  mnt*h  reffularity  hm  Ut  reci- 
Ution. 

4.  In  class  work  the  teacher  mnst  teach  the  snbj«M*t.  ami  not  at  thi*  sauM*  time 
teach  "  how  U^  teach  the  sabje«*t.**  EM*h  recitation  mnst  lie  a  nuMlel  of  sjnctematii* 
{irofcv^nM.  then*fore,  e(<iini»my  of  time  and  effcyrt.  ami  of  liest  metlMMln.  (lasses 
■honld  mit  exceed  H(l  in  nnmber  each:  and  the  stamlinic  of  eac*h  student  shall  lie 
kifpt. 

5.  Work  in  methods,  inclndinic  schoid  management  and  instruction,  may  be 
oondncted  more  after  the  lectnrv  plan.  For  text-liooks.  Page's  Tlieory  and 
White's  PsychoUifO'  Are  rei-timmended. 

6.  At  the  close  of  eai*h  schotd  a  report  will  lit*  made  liy  the  condn(*t«>r  Ut  the 
State  superintendent,  on  a  b^ank  {innri^led.  «if  the  standing  of  eac*h  pupil  in  the 
foUowinic:  (1)  When  entered.  (2)  when  left,  (8)  number  half  (hi}^  alisem^.  (4) 
mimlier  casm  tardiness.  (5)  average  daily  study.  (0)  standing  in  work  in  each 
•object.  (7)  prufrnunme  of  recitati<io  «-<yntaining  names  of  teac^hem  and  hours 
taoicht.    The  daily  record  must  lie  kept  to  provide  for  this  report. 

In  joint  summer  schools  thesi*  retards  are  U*  lie  kept  separate  for  each  county. 

I.  The  trainiuK  m*h<iol  shall  lieicin  «in  M<mday.  either  in  the  foremion  or  in  the 
aftem«Min.  as  the  i-ounty  superintendent  shall  adrise.  and  the  work  shall  be  dia- 
tributeil  through  the  six  days  <if  the  week. 

»T.  Pacl.  Jtfay  IS.  iXUL 

lie«icli*ti  the  Hbove,  7i  iimtitut^H  of  one  week  each  were  held  durinic 
th«»  iM*HMi>n  of  1H!U,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  4,700,  iimkiiiK  a  irnin<l 
total  of  5,lUo  at  inMtitiiteM  and  Hummor  w^hoobi.  For  the  neaaon  «)f 
1H!I2,  lti  Mumnier  HchcMibi  were  held  to  acN*ommodate  Mome  AS  fountiea. 
The  numlier  of  inrttitutea  waa  but  47.  During  the  adminiat ration 
of  State  Su|ierint4»ndent  IVnderKaat  Huminer  Hohoola  have  icn^Uly 
lm?reaHe<l  in  num!M*r  an<l  po|mlarity.  Thirty  wen*  held  in  1893,  40  In 
WM,  M  in  |H«i5,  and  4M  in  1H1h>.  The  enrollment  of  tea^'hem  waa 
2,7.VJ  in  IHtU,  5,1«74  in  18m,  7,^47  in  I8!»5,  and  7,2:»l  in  18%.  In  1896 
the  numlM*r  «if  inatituten  of  one  week  eai'h  waa  but  8.  Some  48  aum- 
mer  Hcdioobi  ami  17  inatitutea  were  arranged  for  181IH.  The  appropria- 
tl«mH  liave  lieen  largely  increaNe<l  t^i  m«*et  the  demaml  for  thia  work. 

Rin'C*ATl«>NAL  JOrR!«ALa. 

Tlie  Minm^Mita  Teai'ber  and  Journal  «>f  Kclucation  waa  the  Ami 
MdHMil  journal  publtMheil  in  the  State.  Tin*  initial  number  appeared 
in  June,  I8«;7;  the  lanf  in  <K-tolM*r.  IK74.  It  waa  an  8  vo.,  S^page 
monthly,  with  c«iver,  ably  e<!it4*<|  by  \V.  W.  Payne,  now  of  Carleton 
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College^  and  during  its  last  year  or  two  by  G^rge  M.  Oage,  then  late 
principal  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Mankato.  The  matter  of  the 
Teacher  was  arranged  in  four  departments:  General,  containing  orig- 
inal and  selected  articles  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers;  normal,  in 
charge  of  Prof.  William  F.  Phelps,  principal  of  the  normal  school  at 
Winona;  scientific,  in  charge  of  W.  ().  Hiskey,  principal  of  the  high 
school  of  Minneapolis,  and  musical,  in  charge  of  A.  C.  Guttcrson,  of 
Owatonna.  It  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  and  leading  eilucators  throughout  the  State  contribu\(e<1 
to  its  columns.  From  the  start  it  took  high  rank,  and  UMlay  \tt^  piiges 
contain  a  most  valuable  record,  a  history,  so  to  8i)eak,  of  the  c<luca- 
Uonal  work  of  the  pericMl  which  it  (*overH. 

The  legislature  of  18^W  imsstMl  an  act  {M^rmittiiig  each  county  su|x^r- 
intendent  of  the  State  annually  Ut  onler  one  copy  of  the  Minnesota 
Teacher  maile<l  to  each  district  clerk  in  his  county,  the  same  to  l>e 
preserved  by  said  clerk  and  transmitted  by  him  to  his  sueeessor  in 
office  as  the  property  of  the  district.  Payment  on  such  subs<*riptions 
was  made  b}'  the  county  auditor  out  of  the  pnK»e*Hls  of  the  2-mill  tax. 
The  publisher  of  the  Tea(?her  was  reiiuirtnl  to  ex(»cut4»  a  lH)ud  that  he 
would  publish  free  of  charge  such  onlers,  d<H*isions,  eireulars,  amend- 
ments to  school  laws,  and  all  other  oflieial  conimunicatioiis  relating 
to  education,  as  the  State  supi^rint<mdent  might  direct. 

This  action  of  the  legislature  was  desigmnl  to  bring  the  tlepartment 
of  public  instruction  into  dinn^t  relation  with  school  iHMinls  thn>ugh- 
out  the  State,  but  the  cry,  **S<iuandering  the  school  money,"  was 
raised,  so  that  man}*  sui)erintendent.s  feannl  to  subs<*rilM'  for  the 
clerks  and  the  law  jmrtly  faile<l  i>f  its  end.  Some  years  lat^M*  the  law 
was  so  changed  that  county  suin^rintendents'  sulmcriptions  for  elerks 
were  limited  to  those  clerks  who,  in  writing,  sUite<l  that  they  wished 
the  Teacher  sent  to  them.  This  greatly  Icssenc^l  it^  support  fmm 
that  source,  and  as  its  regular  income  fnmi  other  .sources  was  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  eontinuance,  the  proprietor  finally  tununl  tho 
journal  over  to  an  Eastern  publisher  and  it  ceas<Hl  to  Ir'  a  Minnesota 
publication. 

From  Octol>er  1S74,  to  De<»embt^r  ISHl,  over  seven  years,  no  iMluca- 
tional  journal  was  publishtnl  in  the  State  and,  eonst^quently,  thci'e  is 
a  wide  gulf  in  our  s<*h(M)l  history,  but  fmrtially  spanne<i  by  the  reports 
of  8tat(*  superintendenta  an<l  other  d<K*uments. 

In  I>e4*ember,  1881,  I^eo  liaier,  of  MinneaiM)lis,  issue<l  the  first  num- 
lier  of  the  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education,  a  2(^page  numthly.  It 
containtHl  the  following  indorsement: 

We,  the  nndersigiied,  regard  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  etlncational 
interostH  of  thin  State  that  a  jonmal  especially  designed  for  teacherH  nhonld  \» 
published  in  oar  midst.  Havinfc  made  careful  inqniry  in  reKunl  to  the  ]»lans  of 
Prof.  Leo  Baler  for  the  eiitahlishment  of  snch  a  journal,  we  ez|>resit  onrselyes  as 
satisfied  with  the  same  and  cheerfully  commend  the  Minnesota  Journal  of  Ednca- 
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tkm  to  tb^  patfoiuMCf*  <>f  t4<ttc*htMni  thrrmKbcmt  tho  Hut**,  and  tnwt  that  all  t4»  whom 
tht*  imper  c«>iiii*i«  will  feel  a  direct  interent  in  itii  »a<x*(«i«. 

D.  L.  KiKiiiJC, 
Suitrrintmdrnt  l*uNic  Instruct wh, 
H.  W.  8la<*k. 
/Vtiunprii  High  SrhtMpl,  St.  fbui. 
B.  M.  Rkynoliik. 
/VinrifMii  SchiMti,  FarilMtult, 
ihfmmitter  of  Mintuituiti  Kiiutitti4nuii  A»mtciatum  on  Ktiuctttum  Journtti. 

J.  S.  PlLlJ«BrRY. 
•  Garrmor  of  JUinnrmtta. 

C.  E.  VANDKRBrRli. 

Jmigr  Huprrme  i  ^imrt, 
Wm.  W.  FOLWKIX. 
Prtmdent  State  Cnirmitif, 
O.  V.  Toi'sucY. 
Superintrmient  3tinnr<t§MttiM  Schoots. 

F.  A.  DUNKM<M>R. 

Dean  MedUtit  i^tttege. 
Rkthard  Chutk.  EMq. 
A.  B.  Nkttueton, 

Kditar  THlmne. 
W.  W.  McNair,  EMq. 

In  hm  report  for  1HS:>  Superiiitemlent  Kii«hU«  nmyn  that  the  publica- 
tion of  tilt*  journal  waa  undertaken  upon  the  reiM>lution  of  the  State 
Tea<*herH*  AKHOc*iation,  held  In  I^ke  City  in  Auf(ui«t,  1H81,  and  in  view 
of  the  fai>t  that  **  much  official  matter,  aa  well  an  i^neral  educational 
newH,  iH  of  value  to  and  intended  for  the  ofllc*erM  of  tu*hool  dif«tri(*ta,** 
he  Htnm^ly  uryn^H  *Mhat  the  old  law  lie  n^na<Tte<l,*'  allowing  diatr let 
clerkM  to  auliacTilie  for  the  jounuilf  tlie  amount  of  the  milmcriptton  to 
lie  i>aid  out  of  the  diatrict  treaaury. 

AlthouKh  thuM  heartily  Indonied  and  atnmi^ly  recommendcxd,  Mr. 
Baier  found  the  aupport  of  the  journal  no  eaay  taak.  He  gave  hia 
readers  an  ex(*«»llent  paper,  though  ita  financial  aupport  waadiiM*ourag- 
ingly  weak  and  the  liat  of  (Miying  HubacriberH  **all  too  ahort.**  But  he 
held  to  the  work  until  S<»ptember,  1882,  when  the  journal  waa  pur- 
chaHed  by  S.  S.  Parr,  wh«me  energ}'  And  ability  aa  a  writ4>r  and  educa- 
tional  worker  Mtrengtheni*^!  the  paper,  and  after  yeani  of  hard  labor 
it  liecame  f4elf-8up|)orting.  In  June,  1883,  Ita  name  waa  changed  to 
the  MinneMita  Journal  of  Sc*h(M>l  K«lu(*4ition,  a  name  which  it  bore, 
with  Home  Hiight  ehangea,  until  Febniar}*,  1884,  when  it  became aimj^y 
S<*hool  Kilucation. 

In  Jtine,  1S8«V  S<*hool  Education  waa  pun*luiaed  by  Sanford  \ilea. 
rn<l«*r  the  joint  management  of  himMelf  and  Mm.  P.  M.  N Ilea  the  eir- 
cuUition  waa  nearly  doubh*<l  and  ita  Hize  iucn^ancHi  from  20  to  28  pagea. 
.Mr.  \V.  (t.  Smith  purf*liaMHl  the  |ia|M*r  in  Marc*h,  1892,  and  becaine  ita 
buHinefw  manager.  Mr.  Nilea  c*ontinui»4l  hia  editorial  work  until  the 
Hpringof  1804.  Hinc«*  which  time  Mr.  Smith  haa  held  the  poaitioo  of 
manager  and  editor.     School  Education  in  the  6rgan  of  the  deparlOMQi 
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of  public  instruction  and  of  the  State  Educational  Association,  and 
while  it  is  known  hh  the  State  educational  journal  it  haH  a  wide  and 
constantly  increasing  circulation  in  other  States  and  in  1898  ranked 
among  the  leading  school  journals  of  the  Nortliwest. 

SCHOOL  LIBRAKIRS. 

In  the  report  of  State  Supt.  E.  D.  Neill  for  mw  wo  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

To  avoid  extravagance  and  at  the  Hamo  time  promote  intelli^'noe  amonK  onr 
citiiens,  I  wonld  ask  that  the  Kinall  mim  of  $1,(M)<)  may  \h*  appropriatiHl  for  the 
pnrchaHe  of  library  l)ook8.  Snitable  libniriert.  Hnlwtantially  iMmiid.  with  marbled 
edgm,  can  lie  honicht  by  the  State  at  wholesale  prieeH.  and  she  can  distribute  the 
Hune  to  difltrictM  on  the  luoftt  advantaKeons  terms.  A  library  of  solid  y(*t  rea4lable 
books,  which  in  rheap  binding  wonld  at  retail  price  in  N4>w  York  c(»st  $^ii\,  voxM 
be  famished  toHi*h(M)lH  at  $25  in  dnriibb^  binding  and  appropriately  stamix'd.  One 
thoQsand  dollars  thns  inveHte<1  would  m(H>t  all  the  demands  for  some  time,  and 
also  act  as  a  Htimnlns  to  neiKhlM>rho<Mls  to  provide  thems«*lvcs  with  valnable 
reading. 

The  demand  for  s<*h<M)l  libraries  thus  enrly  In^^iiu  was  fro<iuont.ly 
arged  at  lat^^r  iH'ri<Mls  in  our  history,  hut  it  did  not  meet  a  res|K>nse 
in  legislation  until  1SS7,  when  an  a<*t  was  {missimI  appropriating $l(K(MX) 
annually,  or  so  much  then^of  as  mi^lit  Ik'  neces.sjiry,  for  the  purchase 
of  public  libraries,  and  directing  the  su)MM*intendeiit  of  publi<'  instruc- 
tion  and  the  pn»sident8  of  the  normal  sch<M)ls  of  the  State  — 

to  prepare  a  list  of  )K)4>ks.  to  l»e  amemUnl  from  time  to  time,  suitabb*  for  s4.*hool 
libraries,  to  include  lMN)ks  of  n»ference.  history,  biography,  literature,  |>olitical 
economy,  agriculture,  travel,  and  natural  science,  and  ]>roviding  that  any  district 
making  a  first  onlerof  not  lessthim  $4()sh(mld  n'<*eivc$:?<)  fmm  the  State,  making 
a  second  onler  (»f  not  less  than  $:^)  should  riH'eive  $10  fr«>m  th(>  State,  and  any  sah- 
■eqnent  order  of  not  less  than  $10  should  nveiv(>  ^}  from  the  Stat«'.  * 

Acconling  to  the  rt*iH>rt  of  State  Su|x»rint4Mi<leiit  Pen<leiyast,  there 
were  in  IHIMJ,  nine  years  after  the  pa.ssjip*  <»f  the  law,  J, (KM  libraries 
in  the  indeixMident,  s|H»eial,  and  <'(»niin<»n-s<*b<H>l  districts  of  tb<' State, 
1,853  of  which  wen*  in  the  connnon-scbooi  distri<'ts,  thus  leaving  4,202 
rural  districts  without  the  a<lvanta^es  of  libraries.  Then*  were 
117,962  v<dunu»s  in  rural  libraries,  vahunl  at  $0l\47s.  Kb'ven  thou- 
sand  and  fifty-ei^ht  volumes  wen*  pun*bas<Ml  durin^i:  !bey«'ar  ISIMJ. 
The  indefx^ndent  and  si)eeial  distriets  had  ISl  libraries,  12l\l*x:)  vol- 
um(%  vahicMl  at  $104,804.  The  puixdiases  for  the  year  were  11,211 
volumes/' 

COUR8K8  OF  KTl'DY — nRAPINCi   DIHTHKT  SCHOOLS. 

In  1871  Sanford  Niles,  then  su|K»rintendent  of  <)hnst4Mi  County, 
pn^lMiDMl    A    Teaeher's    Guide   and    Coursi*   of    Study    for   Distriet 

*The  law  now  in  force  t^r^n  $30  from  the  fnnd  for  a  first  order  and  $!(>  for  each 
•QCcefdinK  onler. 
^  In  1901  there  were  2.HS5  comnum-flchool  libraries. 
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8chiM)lH^  the  ailoptioii  of  which  whm  iirf(«Hl  by  him  in  the  (*ounty 
|Mip(»n(,  in  public  addreiweH  deliver»l  in  many  plnceH,  in  tcm*herfi* 
mcH'tinpi,  and  in  conventionH  of  diHtrict  (*lork8  held  at  c<mvenicnt 
points  in  the  county.  At  their  annual  meetini;  in  1H72,  (X)  diHtricta 
fomially  adopted  the  (^ourne,  and  otheni  m*f*e|>tin^  it  Hixni  after,  it 
waM  at  onc<»  put  to  the  tetit,  and  proved  to  \h*  ver>'  helpful,  eM|>e<*ially 
in  the  lower  ^cnMlea.  To  make  Mure  of  the  8Uc*ce6H  of  the  plan  ever}* 
detail  of  the  ''courne**  wa8  dwelt  upon  at  the  inHtituten,  held  Hpring 
and  fall,  and  a  MyHtem  of  reporting;  wa8  adopted,  which  enable<l  the 
teacher  on  entering  tM*hool  to  determine  the  standing  of  all  pupils  aa 
indicat4Hl  by  the  marking  of  the  prec^eding  tea(*her. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  AsH<H*iation  at  MinneaiHdia, 
August  2H,  1H72,  the  advantages  which  would  follow  the  a4lopti<m  of 
a  <*ourKe  of  study  were  considered  by  Superintendent  Niles,  president 
of  the  aasociation.  Tlie  resulta  of  the  di8(*ussion  that  followed  may 
lie  He4*n  by  the  following  from  the  re|)ort  of  Stat45  Sui^erintt^ndent 
Wilson  for  that  year: 

7^^  IcvirArrt,  county  tntperinimdrnts,  ami  achooi  ofitm  of  Mimnrmtta: 

The  fallowing  **  Connw  of  study  for  district  0i*hoolii  **  wan  pn*pared  by  Haaford 
Nll«ii.  ciM|..  nmnty  saperinteiidf*nt  of  schoc^  for  Olmstf^d  County.  It  has  htm 
in  operation  in  a  large  nmnber  of  the  district  schotilii  of  that  c*«mnty  daring  the 
pant  year.  It  ban  been  sQccemfnlly  carried  «iot  in  detail  by  all  teac*beni  when*  It 
ban  been  adopted,  and  has  giTen  perfect  mtisfactioo  to  taachem.  pationii,  and 
papiln.  After  Hfcidly  testing  its  merits  in  the  scbootriMim.  it  has  been  tbomnglUy 
reviitMl.  At  the  late  annnal  meetingH  of  the  ronrention  of  €*oanty  and  city  snper- 
intemlents,  and  tbi*  State  Teachers*  Association,  after  a  most  thorrmicfa  and  ezhaxisi- 
irf*  (linrnssion  of  its  merits  and  adapCalioo  to  the  condition  and  necessities  of  oar 
distrirt  schools,  it  was  nnanimoosly  adopted,  and  the  State  snperintendent  of 
poblir  instmrtion  wan  requested,  by  reeolntion.  U*  issue  this  cfmme  of  study,  as 
revisetl.  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  for  distribution  through  the  sereral  coanty 
saperintemlnntji  for  the  use  of  the  district  schools  thnmghout  the  State.  At  the 
same  time  the  Slate  association  earnestly  recommended  that  every  school  district 
boanl  of  trustees  in  the  State  **  should  adopt  this  uniform  course  of  study  for  all 
the  <listrict  schiMib  and  see  that  the  teachen  employed  by  them  shall  carry  the 
same  into  operati<m.** 

The  State  sn|ierintendent  fully  indcmies  the  course  of  study  and  the  reoomami- 
datiims  aUiTt*  referred  to.  He  hasVxiK  seen  the  erils  resulting  from  the  frsqueut 
chaniti*  of  t«^af*heri  in  the  gn«at  mai«irity  of  our  district  srhcMils.  and  has  tbouglil 
much  «>f  some  plan  to  remedy  this  hindrance  to  their  sutvew.  He  beJiena  thmm 
is  no  «it**p  that  can  be  taken  that  will  result  in  so  much  iriHid  to  our  coawano- 
sch<Mil  ^jTsttmi  as  this.  Tberv  is  no  reason  why  this  si*lieme  can  not  be  mads  wmd* 
nently  HUt^ceisifal.  |>n>ridefl  all  scho(»l  oAcers  ami  teachers  will  earnestly  coopetale 
in  <*mrryinK  it  into  effect.  He  is  certain  nf>  plan  can  lie  deriseil  that  will  impivfe 
the  roiHlititm  t»f  <mr  district  schools  and  the  efficiency  of  the  labon  of  the  tear  hsw 
so  wfll  ss  an  t* xai-t  nmlprstandinic  of  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how,  when,  aad  la 
what  (inkT  to  ilo  it.  To  the  end.  therefore,  that  this  course  of  study  shall  haw  a 
fair  trial,  thi*  Stat«*  supvrintenilent  wimld  rmmimend  that  erery  boaid  of  scImiqI 
trust******  in  th«*  Sut«*  sh«*nld  examine  it.  ami  take  official  acticai  in  tmimmmm  %o  Us 
adofiCi*  111.  It  wimld  lie  w«*ll.  prrhapft.  to  brina  it  before  a  special  district 
callt^l  f«>r  tht*  purpiM*  of  omsiderinK  it.  There  can  be  nothing  of  grsati 
taace  to  the  best  interests  of  the  childrai  of  our  Stale  thaa  a  oonact  cuiiluulMi 
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for  our  common  Bcho6l8.    Wherever  this  conrae  of  atndy  shall  be  adopted  the 

tmstees  should  provide  the  teacher  a  record  book  in  which  should  be  kept  a  rec^ord 

of  every  pupil  attending  any  term  of  M*h(x>l.  the  grade  to  which  he  belongs,  the 

exact  progress  he  makes  in  the  course,  and  such  other  information  as  will  indicate 

clearly  and  cxincisely  his  standing  in  such  course.    At  the  close  of  the  school  term 

the  teacher  should  be  required  to  deposit  such  record  book,  together  with  the 

school  register,  with  the  district  clerk,  for  the  use  of  the  snivecHling  t^eacher  in 

such  district.  * 

H.  B.  WiiiMW, 

Stati*  Suj}4*rintimdent  of  Pwblie  luHtntctiim. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ()ctolH*r  /,  tS7J. 

To  8how  what  the  tMlucatorH  of  thost^  dayn  wert»  att^qiiptiiij:^  to 
ae<H)mpli8h,  the  courHO  of  .study  as  found  in  tho  n»iH)rt  of  Sui)erin- 
tendeut  Wilmm  for  the  year  abovo  uaniod  is  ^iv(»u  Inflow: 

Tkai'uek's  (4iii)k. 
ixu'rsk  of  study  for  district  s<'h<)<)i^. 

PKIMBK  <1HAI>R. 

ReiuHng. — Wonls  si^lwt*^!  from  th«*  firHt  l(»ss4)n.s  of  tln'  i>riiiHT  an*  to  b*»  printed 
on  the  blackboard  by  tho  teiu'lu^r  and  prononncuMl  by  the  ]>npils  until  m^veral  can 
be  named  at  sight.  Sanit*  words  arrsiugtsl  ho  as  t4>  fonii  sent^^ncrH  an*  to  lie  read 
from  the  boani  and  lMM>k.  Tabl(»s  <  >f  W(  >rds  ])nH'«Mliii^  (uu*h  n'a4liiiK  I<'ss<  >ii  in  ]>rimer 
to  be  pronouncYHl,  withont  s]N'lling.  until  familiar  to  rlass.  I^oimt  (>xpn*HMion 
secured  in  the  reading  of  evt*ry  K*»nt4»mv.  Ix»88onH  short  and  Hprightly.  Lietters 
of  the  alphal)et  taught  from  day  to  day  from  bla(*k)M»ard  or  cards.  Pupils  must 
be  taught  to  prononnct*  words  by  tht>ir  forms  and  not  by  s]H41inK  th<*ni.  Teach 
names  and  forms  of  imiises. 

Spelling. — All  wonls  in  primor  to  1h>  siM*llt*<l.  Ehiily  ex<*n*is('s  in  s])elling  by 
sounds. 

Printing. — Lessons  in  n^mling  and  siM*lliiiK  printoil  on  slates  each  day. 

SumlferH. — Counting  to  ."M),  using  obj«H'ts;  n*a<ling  and  writing  Arabic  fignn*8  to 
50.  R<iman  numerals  t4»  XX.  Sim])lc  i*xen*i.s(*s  in  iwldition  and  subtniction.  Form 
aildition  and  sulitnu^tion  tables  on  slat4n<.  using  no  Hgure  grcat4T  tlian  4.  Teach 
signs  plus  and  minus. 

LangHitge, — C^orrect  common  err(»rs  in  use  <»f  liingnagf*.  Careful  att4*ntion  to 
correct  speaking. 

nilST-UKAIlElt  OHAI>K. 

Reading. — Lessons  reail  and  reviewe<l.  Daily  exercis4's  in  pronouncing  words 
of  tables  and  senteno's.  Particular  atttmtion  ti»  definitions,  articulation,  empha- 
sis, inflection,  and  punctuHti<m.     True  expression  must  1h»  mh'udnI. 

Sf telling. — All  wonls  in  tables  <»f  n»ader  must  Im*  H]M>lle<l.  reviewwl,  and  deAntHl. 
Daily  exercises  in  spelling  by  sounds. 

Writing. — Teach  slanting,  straight  line,  right  (*urve.  left  cnr\'e.  and  l(w>p,  as 
they  are  used  in  small  script  It^tters.  Write  on  slate  fnini  coiiies  written  on 
blackboard.    Copy  reailing  and  K|Mdling  lessons. 

Sumbem. — Counting  to  KN).  Reading  and  writing  Arabic  ftgures  to  1,000, 
Roman  numerals  to  L.  Easy  exenises  in  adding  and  snMracting  series  of  num- 
bam.  Addition  and  sulitraction  tables  on  slate  and  blac'klioanl.  using  no  figure 
greater  than  7.     r<mnting  and  discounting  by  use  of  2*s.  iVn.  4*s.  etc. 

*tkich  record  books  were,  at  a  later  period,  made  a  part  uf  the  School  Register. 
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iMngwtgf.—Hee  prM.*edinK  IcnMk*.  Stmtence  inakinK.  t4iM*her  w»lM*tinK  wonln  t«> 
be  witf*d  by  pnpU.  Use  of  cmpital  k>tten  and  markii  of  ]miii*tnation.  mi  far  aa 
practiomble. 

fMvrfi/«A|f.— Teach  meaninjc  of  temm  right,  left.  far.  near.  over,  beyond,  aronnd, 
acToMi.  etc.  Namea  of  directiooji,  an  north ,  eant ,  nonth .  went :  of  diiitaucea.  an  ini*h , 
foot.  yard.  mile,  with  apfUications  in  each  inntance. 

iiaroiii»-iiBAi»KR  ciaAi»R 

iiiecMfiN(/.— 8ee  ftmt-reailer  fcrade.  Soandnof  lettem  taught,  with  their  pro|ier 
marking.    Talilen  of  wordi*  ii|N*lle<1  liy  aonnds. 

Spelling, — All  diiBcolt  wordii  in  reailer  Rpelled  on  Hlaten  or  orally.  Spelling 
lennmii  drawn  from  reading  and  <iiher  leMHinii. 

.Yumlirra.—Reailing  and  writing  Aralik*  fignnw  Ui  1  .(M)(».<nm).  Riiman  nnmermb 
to  V.  Oral  exenHneH  in  adding  by  ft'ii,  6*8,  7*h.  etc..  and  Hnlitrai'titig  by  mom*. 
Walton 'ii  Primary  Arithmetit*.  or  an  eiiniralent,  anupletiHl. 

/>tn{fMff(/f.— An  in  fireceding  gradea,  with  nion«  eitendeil  «*x«*n'ii«if(  in  iientenc<e 
making. 

f/rf<f/mjAA|f.— Pupila  <lraw  mapi  of  nchoolnNim.  yanl.  farm,  towiifihi]!.  and 
oonnty.  Uive  itleaof  town.  c«mnty.  and  State.  Defttu*  mirfao*.  hill,  nionn tain. 
Talley.  plain,  pond.  lake,  river,  etc.  Uive  idea  of  miil,  diiuMt**.  prfMltictionn.  <>f 
the  form  of  the  earth  and  ita  divifdomi  yf  land  and  water.     (<  hral  leMninM. ) 

U'rif iny.— Teacrh  the  analynia  of  lonall  and  capital  lettem.  Omtinm*  Uy  write 
on  alat««  from  c<ipy  im  buanl.     Write  porticm  of  npelling  and  (»ther  l<*Mionii. 

miau  asAnsM  uhj^us. 

/trfi/fiNf/.— Leiwims  to  In*  thonmghly  ntndiml.  Elxerciiieii  in  articnlation. act^mt, 
emphaiciit.  ulnr.  inllectiiinM.  etc..  pageH  i:i  t4»  :M.  fvery  day  in  i*onnecti4»n  with  the 
regular  rvailing  lt«Nii»n.     neftniti«»nii  n«i|nin«d.    Pro|ier  expreiwion  niUKt  U*  iiei*nr««d. 

•S/W/iN(/.  —  IMlHc-nlt  wonlff  found  in  th«*  leiwon  of  th«*  day.  S|»ell  t4»  page  h.*» 
in  E1«*tiM»ntary  Speller.  Key  to  pnmunciatiiin  mniit  lie  taught  ami  olMervail. 
Abl>r»*\'ijitifini«. 

Ifn'/iNi;.— Tt«<*h  the  manner  of  hf>lding  pen.  piaiition  at  denk.  C%»py  Xnmtkti  c»f 
the  lower  numliem  nm^l.  Lemnnn  in  analyiiiii  from  the  lilac^kUianl.  CViticiam 
maile  a  iipei*ialty. 

.  I n'/Am WiV.-Keailing  ami  writing  Araliic  numeraln  to  trillifmn.  Roman  to 
MM.  MnltiiiUi'mtiiin  and  diviidon  talilea  fully  maMt^'r^il.  Pntgreiwive  Intrl* 
lectual  Arithmetic  t^i  fractiona.  Ro!iinM>n'i«  Rudiments  (»f  Arithmetic  t4i  frac- 
tionit.     Daily  ezplanatiimii  from  !iUi*k!ioard  m|uired  of  pupiU. 

tMMtjmtift.  -  Sentem-e  making.  CUynifying  wonbi  acc<»nling  t4»  um<«.  an.  name 
wiMnlM.  t>r  mmmi.  demTibing  wtirda.  or  adjective««  action  wonU.  <ir  verl».  «tc. 
Anal>fiiii  of  nimple.  tximponml.  and  oomples  aentemvu.  Letter  writing,  with 
itti»tni«*ti4in  in  relati<m  to  date,  complimentary  addmw.  UmIv  of  Mter.  mmpti- 
nn'ntary  cbaiing.  nignature.  foiling,  mklreMi.  t*t4*.    (Oral  inj<trm*ti<»n.) 

i;rf M/rrtjiAy.-— 4\irm*iri»  Primary  Clr<igTaphy.  <ir  an  ef|uivalent.  Thf  topical  plan 
of  n*cttation  preferred.  Siapa  t4>  lie  drawn  cai  alatea  and  blackboard,  either  with 
««  withtint  diagrama. 

roc  mi  aaAban  oMAna 

Hrnnlimj.  — Tli«*  •*xi*rriiifi  in  i«rt  Armt  mnut  1»*  mastered.  Strict  attention  to  pro- 
nnmiAtiiiii  ami  (l«*finitii»n«.  Marku  imli4*ating  wiumU  of  letters  ami  ai*t*ent  to  he 
rl«M*l>  olM'r^'til.  I^uiiib  Khuuld  give  expremion  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  tha 
author. 
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Spelling, — Elementary  Speller  complottHl.  Spell  all  difficult  words  found  in 
reading  and  other  lessons.    Key  to  pnmnnciation  observed. 

Writing, — Copy  book  nombered  3,  4.  5,  6,  7  used.  Criticism  and  analysiB  of 
letters  continued.    Dire(*tions  in  books  followed. 

Arithmetic, — Mental  arithmetic  through  percentage.  Practical  to  exchange. 
Daily  blackboard  exercises  and  explanations  ret^nired. 

Ontmnuir, — Teach  parts  of  speech.  Analysis  of  simple,  (Mimponud,  and  com- 
plex sentences  continued.  Parsing  with  rules.  Letters  of  bnsiuess  and  friend- 
ship and  business  forms.  Correction  of  false  syntax,  with  grammatical  reasons. 
Writing  historical  sketches  and  substance  of  other  lessons  learned,  in  pupil*s  own 
language. 

Otography, — ComelVs  Intermediate,  or  an  o<|nivalont,  completed,  omitting  some 
of  the  more  unimportant  details.  Topical  nH*itation  pn*femHl.  Map  drawing  by 
the  eye  or  any  system  of  diagrams.  Pnpils  to  roc*it4*  while  <lrawing,  if  at  the  hour 
of  recitation. 

Huftory, — Outlines  of  UniUnl  Statt^s  history  from  l)ook  or  by  oral  method. 

rtmi    KBADKK  OKADB. 

Reading. — EIxercis(*s  desigiit'd  to  w'cnri'  v<k*h1  riiltun'.  tirHt  i>art  of  the  reader, 
must  be  mastered.  Pupils  in  thiH  grade  should  cultivati*  the  ]M)wer  of  expression 
and  aim  to  give  the  best  rendering  t<»  every  pitH'e. 

Spelling, — National  I^onouncing  S]M*ller  finished.  S]>e<'ial  attention  t4>  the 
spelling  of  g(H)graphioal  and  other  proiMT  names. 

Meriting. — The  higher  copy  l)o(»ks  uHe<l.  Critieisni  and  analysis  made  a 
specialty.    Easy  and  gnu.vful  movt*iiientH  Mvurefl. 

Arithmetic. — Pn)gn»SKive  IntelliH'tiial  an<l  l*rogn»8rtive  Practical  Arithmetic 
completed.  Principles  underl>'inK  all  rulw  t4)  Ik»  can*fnlly  Ktudi«Ml.  Thorough 
explanations  of  principles  and  exani])les  re<piinHl. 

Qramnutr. — Analysis  and  ])arsing  of  difficult  w^ntences.  Competing  false  syn- 
tax, with  rules  for  each  correction.  Strict  attention  t4)  pu  net  nation.  Close 
analsrsis  of  the  liest  pie(*es  of  prose  and  ])oi>try.  Strict  att4*ntioii  to  the  meaning  of 
words  used  by  thf»  best  writers.  Writing  n»view  It^ssons  fn>m  niemor>'  f<»r  mutual 
criticism.  Careful  uw  of  language  on  all  occasions.  Businotw  forms  continued. 
Literary  exercises. 

G<o|/raj>lii/.— Physical  and  niath(*mati<>al  can»fnlly  Htndie4l. 

ffWory. —Hist«)ry  of  th«»  Unit4Hl  Stat4»H  coinplet4Hl. 

ydturtil  ncirnre. — OiU  instruction  may  \n*  given  to  the  <»iitire  M*hool  on  the  more 
important  principles  of  philosophy,  ])hyHiology.  or  other  sci(*n(*e  at  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher  and  direct4>rs. 

ORNKKAI.  RF.MAKKS. 

In  schools  where  the  Fifth  R4'a4ler  is  not  nmnl  (its  UM^shonldlie  discouraged  in 
all  district  s(*hcx>ls)  th(>  <*ntin*  conrse  mark<Nl  ont  for  this  grade  should  l>e  taken  by 
the  pupils  in  the  Fourth  Rea4ler  gnwle  after  thry  hinw  maxtrmt  the  nmrse  as  laid 
down  for  that  grade.  Wliere  the  school  is  large,  or  wht'n*  n«)ne  of  the  gnules  are 
wanting,  it  will  bf>  ne(!»*ssar>'  t4»  pursue  the  plan  of  alt4*mate  nn'itations.  In  such 
cases  classes  in  th<*  F<»urth  and  Fifth  riMulers.  hist4>r>'.  mental  arithmetic,  physi- 
cal and  desi'riptive  geography  may  very  pn>|N*rly  nH*it4»  on  altemat4*  <1ays,  the  les- 
son lieing  simiewhat  lengthened.  Wlien'  pnpils  have  advanced  lN*yoiifl  their  gnwle 
in  any  branch  they  may,  at  th«*  discreticm  of  th<*  ti^acher.  n*<*ite  in  classes  of 
another  grade:  hut  they  should  lie  held  t4»  their  graile  in  ever>'  branch  where 
deficient.    Written  examinations  should  be  had  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and 

60l*7— 4>2 1 
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ciai*h  U*nn  mtiNt  olone  with  a  thi>roaKh  orml  lunl  written  t* zainination.    The  t4*aM*ber 
iiiiiKt  tiiaki*  ont  a  Ktat«*inent  of  the*  iitiin<liuK  auiil  griMh*  of  each  pnpil  at  the*  rkme 
of  the  t«*nn.  th«*  muue  to  )m*  gir^m  Ut  the  papil  or  diiitrict  olerk.     All  te«M*h«TH  ina«t 
cvmtruct  to  follow  thiit  ronrne  of  ntady  ai*«*anliiiK  to  the  liwt  of  their  ability. 
AdoptMl  by  district  No. ,  thia day  of .  187—. 

.  />irf Wor. 

.  Tniisttrrr. 

N<iTic.  -F*«»r  tht»  aMxtamv  of  tmcThem  who  demre  t«>  brioK  their  Hch«M»lji  fully 
up  U*  thiit  aitirw*  of  rttuily  a  pn»fcramiue  will  1m*  imblii«he<l.  eoverinfc  i»  detail  the 
work  t4»  lie  done  in  each  branch  and  oatlininK  an  onler  of  exercimti  for  a  day  in 
an  i>nlinary  i*«Hintry  iH*hool.  ImititntMi,  traininK  ach^Milji,  and  ronventionM  will  be 
fiTKanized  liy  comity  trnperintendenta  for  the  iip(«cial  pnrpone  of  invinx  aid  t4)  all 
teachem  in  the  amnty.* 

A  (*4>iirw  of  Htudy  will  not  run  itcM'lf,  and  in  c*oiiiitie8  when*  tho 
MUiM*riiit4'iMleiit  WHM  not  h  thorouich  HcbtN>lniHn«  and  whon*  t^'McluTM 
tliemH<*lv<*}i  wt^ri'  i)(noniiit  of  the  real  naturt'  of  \hv  work  rtN|iiinMl  of 
them,  little  waa  or  could  lie  done  i?i  the  way  ot  ^railini;  the  (*<»tintry 
HchoolM,  and  the  outline  of  work,  aM  inven  alM>ve,  prov<»4l  of  little  value. 
In  many  countiea,  however,  much  waa  aecouipliHhed.  The  ''(*ourMe/* 
aa  a  lM*|(inner  in  teachin)?  remarked,  **HhowH  what  I  ou^ht  to  do  and 
what  I  muat  leani  to  <lo/*  and  waa  really  a  '' guide **  t4>  the  teacher,  in 
miniede|n^*e  prevent infjc  the  entire  ne|^UH*t  of  imfNirtant  branchi*^  of 
Mtudy  and  m*i*iiring  pnign^sHive  work  on  c*ertain  lint^.  ThiM  waa 
eaiNH*ially  true  in  counti<«a  when«  the  work  in  the  iuHtitutea  and 
tea4*herH*  meetinpi  waa  made  t4>  Ix^ar  on  the  ''courai*  of  8tudy.^ 

With  the  uaual  chani^'  of  Huperintentlenta  eanie  a  Iohh  of  inten^at 
in  courw^tt  of  Ntndy,  and  for  Meveral  yeara  then*  waa  little  public  dia- 
cuaaion  on  the  Huhjei't;  but  a  revival  of  intereat  t4M>k  plai^,  and  one 
of  the  feat  urea  of  the  StaU*  convention  of  €*oiinty  HU|M'rintendenta, 
held  in  St.  Paul  in  I>tH*emb(*r,  IHhl,  waa  a  pafa^r  by  Suiierintendent 
C.  \V.  Smith,  of  Hennepin,  on  ''The  pnM'ticability  and  iMlvantage  of 
gHMlini;;  cH>untry  Hchiailn**  and  the  apirited  «liHc*UHaion  that  followed. 
Mr.  Smith  ha^l  Huc*ceed«Ml  in  f::nMlin)(  the  Hchoola  of  hiH  own  county, 
and  his  ancumenta  were  Imae^l  on  exiM*rienct\ 

The  ftdlowing  year(18}<:;)  the  aui)erint4«ndenta*  ctmvention  deter- 
mineil  on  a  plan  for  a  gnMltMl  (*«iunH*  of  atudy,  and  w*veral  Huperin- 
tentlenta  a4lopte<l  it  with  slight  m<»diflcati4mH  for  um»  in  th«*ir  Hc*hoola. 

To  furth«*r  the  work,  StaU»  Sufierintendent  Kiehle  printed  m 
^MvraibMl  iniudm*  of  ntudy  foriNiuntry  a4*hoolM**  in  theSiduMd  liefriater, 
a4*4*omimni«Hl  by  such  blank  fiinuHaa  wen*  diH^nnsl  n<H-eaaary  to  <*arry 
out  the  pn>|NRMMl  H4*hfme.  In  hin  n^port  for  lH85-^0  Sufierintendent 
Kiehlt*  hhv.h: 

A  (^imm«mHichiii>l  mannal  luu  lieen  pn-pan^  by  the  d««partment  al  the  rvqiiesl 
of  the  ron%-»*ntiim  of  i*«»tinty  ^u|ienntendenta.  in  which  the  work  of  the  tchooU  la 
arraii»rt*d  imi  that  t««ai*hen«  may  know  wtiat  w«irk  in  the  neveral  brani*he»  iibcHild  be 
done  by  the  pnpil  at  a  given  timt*.     It  aljto  cvintain*  iinch  snggivtictui  an  ezperienca 

*  Thia  waa  done  in  w «iie  conntiea. 
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has  proTon  naefnl  in  the  management  of  the  school  and  the  conduct  of  claiwes. 
The  manual  has  already  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  several  counties,  and 
both  superintendents  and  teachers  have  reported  its  value  in  the  organisation 
of  their  schools. 

This  mnniial  was  made  the  banis  of  instruction  in  all  tho  State 
institutes,  so  that  teachers  who  attonde<l  were,  in  a  moasure,  fitted  to 
carry  forward  the  work.  In  1892  some  counties  reiK>rted  that  the 
ICraded  system  with  the  course  of  study  bascMl,  sutistantially,  on  the 
manual  is  working  admirably;  others  say  that  *^  very  little  has  l)een 
done,'*  though  districts  taught  by  experience<l  teachers  art^  accom- 
plishing something.  It  seems  to  tlio  writer  that  the  c'onsideration  of 
the  oourse  of  study  in  institutes  and  elsewhere  has  tende<l  to  bring 
teachers  into  right  lines  of  work  and  to  hold  them  there,  even  where 
no  formal  sysU*m  of  grading  has  )>een  attiMni)t>od  in  the  county;  that, 
as  a  result,  better  and  more  systematic*  teaching  is  the  rule. 

CoMMox-St^HooL  Manual. 

[Pre|mn«(l  undor  tbo  din^tion  of  th«>  Ha|>«*rinton(lont  of  publir  inHtmction.] 

INTRonriTORY. 

To  county  superintendents  of  schiwln  ami  trnchrrn  nf  MinmMota: 

This  manual  and  courw  of  study  has  Uh>u  proiMriHl  at  the  n*queHt  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  schoobi  iu  convention.  In  olMxlience  to  this  resolution  of  the 
convention  all  possible  i>ains  have  lieeii  taken  to  incorporate  the  best  thought  and 
experience  of  our  teachers  and  suiwrintendeiits. 

At  a  meeting  of  ivmnty  superintendents  and  institute  condnctont.  held  at  the 
capitol  in  July,  1886.  the  subjcvt  was  thonmghly  dis(*usMHl.  After  this  discussion 
a  select  committee  was  appointed,  ('onsisting  of  Pntf.  H.  P.  Jndson,  T.  H.  Kirk, 
J.  T.  McCleary,  C.  W.  Q.  Hy<le,  and  Miss  IsHl>el  Lawrenee.  with  instructions  to 
consider  carefully  all  suggestions  and  t4>  pre]>art*  a  manual  for  the  use  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  State. 

Its  puriNwe  is  to  do  the  very  sensible  thing  of  arranging  the  work  of  the  schools 
after  some  plan  by  which  teachers  may  tea<'h  subject^^  and  claswn^  continuously, 
and  that  children  may  do  the  work  which  lielongs  to  their  res])<H*tivt»  ages  at  the 
proper  time.  It  is  not  intended  that  a  common  scho(»l  shall  have  that  strict  grad- 
ing by  classes  and  years  which  belongs  U\  and  is  net'csMiry  in  cities,  where  large 
msHses  of  children  must  lie  cared  for:  Imt  it  is  «>x]x<<-t4><l  that  we  sluill  avoid  that 
miscellaneous,  aimless,  and  nnprogressive  condition  of  things  in  which  a  new 
teacher  spends  the  first  weeks  in  organizing  her  M^hool  and  the  n>miiinder  of  the 
term  in  reviewing  what  was  {loorly  taught  and  forgotten  the  ti'nu  Iwfore. 

lX)KIIITIO!«M  or  Hr<^'BM«. 

All  organixation  and  system  prpsume  int4*llig(*nc<*.  So  it  will  be  with  this. 
First,  and  above  all,  is  the  c<mnty  supc^rintendent.  Unless  h(*  is  thnronghly  in 
earnest  and  determined,  unless  hv  is  well  infomie<l  in  tht*  plan  of  gnuling  the 
schools,  and  unless  ht*  makes  it  very  pniniinent  in  his  ap]>eals  and  instnictions  to 
teachers,  nothing  of  much  importance  is  likely  Ut  (Mune  of  this  effort.  Neither 
teachers  nor  people  will  see  more  in  it  than  the  su|N*rintendent  sees,  and  with- 
out encouragement  the  best  teachers  will  make  no  fwrnianent  progress  in  this 
direction. 
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{W*ond.  U  tb«*  intelliKent  iettcber.  Withtmi  a  iohmI  and  onorgetir  t«*iw*ht*r  it  Ui  » 
fmitlnw  effort,  even  for  a  MapHrinten<l«^t.  Ut  Hyiitfinatiju*  inntmcticHi. 

Dintric'tn  that  <taii  not  be  pemoaclod  to  emplfiy  (ra|N»lil«*  t4*ai*hen«  of  thi*  flnt  and 
aecond  Kraden  tntiKt  lie  left  t4i  follow  the  old  plan,  and  ti»  get  diim*  what  little 
they  itan. 

Third,  ij«  n*Kiilar  attendanrt*  of  pnpilii.  If  <*hildn»n  do  mit  i*«»ine  to  w*h«M»l.  or  if 
they  cfime  and  fco  an  th«*y  iil«*«i«*.  ami  then  ezpec*t  that  <*lai«Mei«  will  In*  <inninijBe«l 
fur  them  whenever  they  do  (*<nu«*.  and.  hefddtii,  that  their  rlanww  will  wait  ft»r 
them  when  they  an?  alment.  n«>thinK.of  iNmme,  imn  1h»  done  with  a  manual  of  thin 
kind.  Tt«i*herM  and  m^hiMiI  offiivm  muitt  iiudHt  that  the  work  of  the  nchcMil  be 
planneil  Ut  mei*t  the  reanonable  deinaudjt  of  the  neveral  aicen  of  children:  that 
thone  whi>  exiM«et  to  1m»  tanght  lie  |ireM*nt  when  thi*  iniitmetifm  in  idven.  and  that 
when  they  fidl  behind,  by  ruaiioo  of  inalrility  (»r  irrefoilar  attendance,  they  shall 
lake  the  claiw  next  foUowinic. 

TBJIT-WMlKfl. 

The  arranKeiiM*nt  i>f  leMonii  in  M*veral  iin!ijei*ti«  ban  lieen  mad«*  to  Mnit  thf>  rerined 
tezt-Uiokii.  which  will  noon  bi*  reaily  for  the  nue  of  m*h«M»lii. 

Home  qaite  iuarke<1  ilt»partnrvH  will  U*  miticed,  eHfiecially  in  arithmetic;  Imt 
after  a  carefnl  examinati«m  lioth  of  the  plan  of  iniitnirtion  and  of  the  n*riiiion  in 
pff^iaration.  the  ifpi«i*ial  committee  and  the  iraperinteudent  are  convinced  that 
both  an*  rati<inal  ami  pnic*ticable,  ami  that,  an  experieiii*«  ban  teiited  the  plan',  nu 
it  will,  npim  trial,  appn>Tf*  the  new  book. 

An  elementary  c^mnie  in  iMMikkeefiinic.  for  tht*  niie  of  ciimmon  nchoob,  haa  Keen 
prvpanMl  and  addnl  ti»  the  lint  of  the  Stat**  neriea. 

The  Pint  ReaiWr  ban  been  n*TiHe<l.aml.in  aildition.  fonr  n«4leni.to  mipplefnent 
the  Pint.  Sei*<md,  Third,  and  Poorth  Readem  of  the  former  Ht*rit*K,  have  lieen  pn^ 
pMv«l  and  an*  now  in  nae. 

Thin  mannal  will  lie  irapplieil  for  the  one  of  Ktat«*  inKtitnten.  ami  will  lie  naed  an 
the  lianiM  of  infftrocti<io  that  tem*heni  may  be  tanght  h«»w  to  lormle  their  achoola 
and  how  t4>  i*«imla(*t  their  inntmctiim  upon  the  plan  h«*n*  pni\i<led. 

It  in  recommendeil  that  at  thi*  t4«c*heni*  meetinip*  f«n|H*rintemlenta  make  tlie  plan 
and  tht*  nnhjectii  of  th**  mannal  t4)|iicii  for  diin'mwion,  ami  that  where  diKtrirtn  are 
prepareil  for  it  M*h<H»l  lM«nlii  In*  ailviaitl  t4)  adopt  thin  c*«mnie  fur  their  arhnnlii. 
8oi*h  authoritative  ai*ti«»n  will  KTt'ntly  nnpport  the  teac*her  in  lorailinK  the  aclmol 
ami  in  n*«|nirinK  n*fcular  attemlance. 

With  lovat  i*onft<lt*mv  in  the  eii'ellem-e  of  the  wiirk  ilone  by  onr  nperialcoin- 
mittee.  ami  in  the  hope  that  it  will  contrilmte  materially  to  the  impmveoient  oC 
the  ai*hoob  of  irnr  State,  I  now  snbmit  it  for  your  um*. 

D.  L.  KlKHi^ 
Stair  SuftrrtHtrHtii^i  i^Nic  Inmirmeikm. 

DkPjUCTIIE.'CT  iir  PI*BIJ<'  HhTEI'iTIo!*,  statk  ok  M1!«!«»«<ITA. 

St.  l\tHt.  ytnrmttrr,  tsg7. 

Tht*  mantiHl  tbiiM  |>n'|iiirt*«l,  ami  nlmi  h  n^viHiim  <if  the  HMiue,  havr 
Imn-Mi  omittt*<l  <Mi  ii<*ttiiiiit  of  their  (freat  leiii^b.  Ver>*  little  haii  be^n 
heanl  of  niantialri  or  ttitinit^  of  Htiidy  for  Home  yeam.  The  diiicu»- 
aioiiH  of  4*tliiratioiuil  mt*«*tiii;r«  have  ttimtMl  tti  titlier  mattem  ntiw  con« 
nitlentl  to  In*  of  \ital  iiii|it>rtaiu-<*.  It  may  U*  (IoiiI)UhI  whether  one  in 
fifty  of  the  pn*tM*iit  nitt*  of  tcat-beni  kiiowa  that  there  ever 
**commou-m*hfiol  maiiuar*  for  btn  u»e. 
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MORAL  8CIKNCB,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENR. 

A  law  of  1881  authorised  all  school  officers  in  the  State  to  make 
provision  for  daily  instruction  in  the  elements  of  social  and  moral 
science,  including  industry,  order,  economy,  punctuality,  patience, 
self-denial,  health,  purity,  temperance,  cleanliness,  honesty,  truth, 
justice,  politeness,  peace,  fidelity,  philanthropy,  patriotism,  self- 
respect,  hopi»,  perseverance,  cheerfulness,  courage,  refltH?tion,  self- 
reliance,  gratitude,  pity,  mercy,  kindness,  consciences  and  the  will, 
and  teachers  were  iiermittetl  to  give  a  short  oral  lesson  ever>'  day  on 
one  of  the  topics  named. 

The  law  relating  t-o  physiolog}'  and  hygiene  is  much  more  emphatic, 
beginning  with  sluill  rather  than  may.  It  was  enaetiHl  in  1887,  and 
the  first  section  rea<ls: 

It  shall  be  the  <1nty  of  the  iMNinlH  of  (nlncation,  and  tnisttH's  in  charKt'  of  M'hoola 
and  educational  institntionM  sn])iM)rt4Hl  in  whol<>  or  in  iNirt  by  imblic  fnn<lH.  to 
make  proviKion  for  itytiteniatio  and  n^^iilar  instn  tion  in  ]»bysioloLcy  and  hyfinene, 
inclnding  Hpecial  refeivnce  to  th«»  «»ffoi*ts  of  stininlantM  an<l  narrotii's  niK>n  the 
hmnan  Myiitem. 

It  was  also  made  the  duty  of  all  teachers  in  the  public*  schools  to 
give  systematic  and  regular  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene, 
including  sfKHMal  ri»ference  to  the  efTeets  of  stimulants  and  narcotics 
npon  the  human  system,  and  a  refusal  to  do  so  is  sufTuMent  cause  for 
innuUing  his  or  her  certificate.  No  |H»rson  ean  1h»  licensed  to  teai'h 
without  having  passeil  a  satisfactory  examination  in  i>hysiology  and 
hygiene.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  su|N'rintendent  to  refKirt  all 
cases  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  hiw,  and  any  failun'  on  the  part 
of  a  school  lM>anl  t4>  make  pn>vision  for  teaching  the  bninehos  al)ove 
named  warrants  the  withholding  of  public  funds  fnnn  the  offending 
district. 

The  sup«*rintendent  of  publir  instruction  and  the  pn^sidents  of  the 
normal  schools  wen*  directiMl  to  rec*<nniiiond  suitable  text-b<H>ks  for 
the  nH|uinMl  study,  and  to  furni.sh  the  sauw  at  eost  to  tho  S4»veral  dis- 
tricta  of  the  State. 

Some  of  the  leailing  schools  of  the  Stat4»  arrang«Ml  for  systemaiic 
instruction  in  morals,  and  the  law  n^latiug  to  [ihysiology  and  hygiene 
was  for  a  time,  at  loist,  conscientiously  obst»rv(Ml.  In  onb»r  that 
teachers  might  be  letter  pre|)are<l  for  the  work  ini|s>sed  by  the  law, 
institute  conductors  were  dinn'tiMl  to  give  such  instruct  ion  as ap|M'are<l 
ne«*ssar>',  and  an  able  le<*turt»r,  Dr.  L.  B.  SiK»rry,  of  C'arleton  Col- 
lege, was  employe<l  during  several  of  the  institute  seasons  in  giving 
public  lectures  on  tenii)eran<H»,  hygiene,  and  kindnnl  subjects. 

Although,  from  the  nature  of  the  case*,  mueh  of  the  instru(*tion 
relating  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  has  Ikh^u  |>erf unc- 
lory  and  must  continue  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  on  the  whole  it  is 
believe<l  that  good  results  must  have  come  from  the  o|)eration  of  the 
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law,  thoujrh  it  m  apparent  intereHt  is  on  the  wane.  It  in  pretty  hanl 
to  do  mueh  effective  teinfierance  teachini;  in  )(K*aUties  wlien'  the 
e«lucational  leadeni  make  pablic  use  of  narcotics,  to  say  nothinK 
of  HtimulantJi.* 

WOMEN  MAY  VOTE. 

An  act  of  1H78,  liaaed  on  liection  H,  Article  VII,  of  the  conMtitntion, 
allowH  any  woman  of  21  yeara  and  upwanl,  lielon^in^  to  either  of  the 
claHm*f4  named  in  our  oonatitution  and  haviuK  her  renidem^e  in  the 
State  and  district,  to  vote  at  any  school  meetin}^  held  for  the  purfMme 
of  chtHMinf;  school  officers  or  to  c<»ii8lder  any  measure  n*latin^  to 
schools;  and  if  a  voter  and  freeholder,  she  may  si|cn  all  petitions  and 
remonstrances  respectini;  the  formation  and  alteration  of  school  dla- 
tricts.  Sin(*e  1SH5  she  has  been  allowed  t4>  exen*ise  the  ri|cht  to  vote 
for  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The  law  meetM  with  general 
approval,  and  some  of  our  best  district  offic*ers  and  county  suiwrin- 
iendentK  are  women.  ^ 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

The  legislature  of  1H85  pasmsl  a  law  re<|uiring  ever}*  parent,  miard- 
Ian,  or  other  fierson  having  control  of  any  child  or  children  l)etween 
the  ages  of  K  and  10,  to  send  such  child  or  chiklren  U)  a  public  schcwl, 
or  p.rivate  m*h(Mil,  taught  by  a  conipet4*nt  instructor,  for  a  period  of 
at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  at  least  six  weeks  of  which  time 
shall  be  ctmmHTUtive,  unletis  excused  by  the  school  lioard  for  natl»- 
factor>\reasoiui.  Any  failure  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  (*omply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  was  made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
fine.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  school  officers  to  prose<*ute  all  offenseti 
occurring  under  the  act.  The  law  oomes  very  near  lieiug  a  tlead  let- 
ter, the  chief  n»ason  given  for  not  enfon*ing  it  lK*ing  that  *'i>eople  do 
not  like  to  have  trouble  with  their  neighbors.** 

TEXT-B<M>KS  AND  TEXT- BOOK   LAWS. 

The  first  S4*ttlers  of  Minnimota  brought  with  them  the  liooks  used 
in  the  w*h<Mils  of  the  States  from  which  they  came,  so  that  there 
was  a  strange  mi^lley  of  iMMiks  in  moi^t  of  the  <^rly  schools. 

The  following  wen*  re|>orted  as  in  use  in  one  of  the  older  coanties 
in  inrio,  and  nion*  than  half  the  list  was  sometimes  found  in  a  single 
large  s<*hiN>l:  Grammars — Bullion *s,  Butler*s,  Pinneo*s,  WellaX 
Coveirs,  Smiths.  I'UrkV,  Greenes,  BrownX  Kirkham*s,  WeldV 
Artthniett(*H — Thoiii|ison*s,  Adam*s,  Gn*enleafX  Ray*s,  DavieaX 
Smiths.  <M-ographie»^.MonM**s,  MitchelFs,  Montieth^  Fiteh*s,  Col- 
ton's.       Kea^bTH— Ttiwn's,   Sanders*s,    MHtuffeyV       Spellem — Wel>- 

*  lu  iiiif  I  if  onr  <*itirv»  th«*  nnfierinteocWnt  ri«it«*<l  a  primary  nmm  with  a  cijiar  in 
hilt  month  at  thi*  wry  titn«*  whrii  th^  i4«M*hfr  wa«  icivinK  a  Imhiuo  uq  tin*  effvrtaoC 
li»t«ii-t'«».  <  >n««  littlf  frllow  wi^t  btimt*  irnmtly  t* iHtMl.  crying  OQt:  '*  Ma.  ma, 
raperiiBieiMltmt  camp  into  the  achoul  wu iking  a  ci|psr.*' 
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8ter*8,  Sandera's,  Town's.  Other  couuties  might  have  i*eportod  an 
great  a  variety,  and  we  find  that  an  early  effort  wh8  made  to  Hi^eure 
uniformity.  Chapter  5,  section  104,  of  the  school  code  of  18411-1858, 
reads: 

It  Rhall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  *  of  common  Rchooln  to  introduce  and 
recommend  to  the  schoobi  8nch  books  as  be  shall  deem  liest  adapted  to  their  wants. 

In  his  report,  for  IHW)  State  Supt.  E.  D.  Neill,  gives  a  list  of  l>ook8 
which,  "after  due  delilH'ration,"  he  has  thought  best  to  **  introduce 
and  recommend  to  the  schtn^ls."  Hut  the  legislature  of  IHril,  t^i  which 
the  report  was  made,  enmrted  that  '*The  State  normal  l)oard  is  hereby 
directcHi  to  select  an<l  prepare  a  list  of  l)ooks  to  ho  usimI  in  the  schools 
of  the  State"  to  l)e  ** authoritative  and  binding  for  the  iH*ri<Hl  of  five 
years." 

Agreeably  to  this  provision,  the  nornuil  lK>ar<l  met  at  St.  Paul  in 
1861,  selectiHl  a  list  of  t<*xt-lHM)ks,  mado  eontraets  with  the  jniblishers, 
and  the  lNM)ks  went  into  general  um»  for  live  years.  Near  the  expira- 
tion of  this  term  the  suiH»rint4»ndent  of  public  instru<*ticm,  in  his 
rei)ort  for  1867,  reeommende<l  *Mliat  a  eomiiiission  consisting  of  three 
memlH»rs  Im»  ereate<l  by  the  governor  to  designate  a  series  of  text- 
l)Ooks  to  l>e  us(hI  in  the  common  seh(N>ls.''  In  accordance  with  this 
nH*omnien<lation,  the  legislatun»  of  lHr»S  const itut^nl  the  sui)erintend- 
ent  of  public  instrueticm,  the  principal  of  the  university,  and  the 
siH'retary  of  state  such  lN>artl  of  commissioners. 

The  (Mmimission  met,  st»hH»t4Hl  books,  and  made  contnict.s  with  pul)- 
Ushers.  A  |mrt  of  the  lK)oks  were  intnMlu<*<Hl  by  exchanging  new 
lN)oks  for  corres|>onding  old  lMH)ks  in  use;  in  some  instances  an  old 
lM>ok  and  a  little  cash  were  nHjuirtnl.  Certain  pri<'es  wen»  flxtnl  at 
which  all  lKM>ks  wen*  to  l)e  sold  after  their  introdu<*t ion.  The  e<m- 
tract  WHS  sigmnl  Octol)er  1,  1S08,  and  was  to  lx»  binding  for  five 
years. 

Not  hmg  after  this  list  was  adopt<Ml,  |MM)plc  lK»gan  to  feci  that  the 
(Himmission  ha^i  not  made  a  gcMxl  Imrgain  with  the  pul>lishcrs,  who, 
it  was  maintainiHl,  were  re<»eiving  t<H)  nun-h  for  th«»ir  lHM)ks.  The 
wonls  **mono|)oly,"  lKK>k  ring,  etc.,  were  oft4»n  heard,  and  in  IH7l*  the 
dissatisfaction  took  shai>e  in  legislation,  the  foll(»wing  provisos  l>eing 
attach<Hl  t4i  the  law  of  1868: 

I*rtfrii1ni,  That  said  commissioners  shall  not  reiNtnnnend  any  chanKt'  in  the 
s(»ri('s  of  t4'xt-btx>lcs  now  in  nse  within  three  years  of  the  ])aHsap'  of  this  iM*t. 
I'ruvitlnl  further.  That  said  text- books  now  in  uw*  shall  In*  fumislifnl  aii«l  sold  to 
all  {persons  at  a  price  *iO  \n*T  c(*nt  It^ss  than  th«'  pn^stMit  loWi*>tt  rt't^iil  pric'«*s.  as 
apfwars  in  tht*  published  catalogues  thereof  n(»w  in  circulation  in  this  St4it4«. 

The  old  c<mtract  was  to  expire  on  the  l.st  of  (>ctol)er  following  the 
passage  of  these  provisos,  and  the  plan  was  to  continue  the  u.h4*  of  the 
old  iMXiks  three  years  longer,  if  the  publishers  wouhl  furnish  them  M) 
per  cent  lower  than  they  ha<l  been  doing.     But  the  publishers  wouhl 

'State  superintendent. 
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not  nocc^pt  the  con<litioii  of  the  Hecotid  proviso  and  th<'  flntt  wjut  ren- 
dered  void.  Thereafter  the  |ieople  elaiiiore<l  for  a  Htill  lan^r  nnl ac- 
tion, but,  aa  publiahers  were  ftmi  in  maintaining  prieen,  nothing  was 
don<*  to  relieve  them. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  contract  in  1H73  the  agenta  of  publinherH 
hithert4>  exelu4le<l  from  the  field  lM*gan  t4i  offer  their  lM>okH,  and,  if 
we  may  jutlge  frt>m  the  worda  of  State  Su|M*rintendent  Burt,  Hiund  in 
hia  refNirt  for  1H75,  thingN  went  from  bail  la  wiime  ver>'  rapidly.  Mr. 
Burt  Hay  a: 

The  failure  to  adopt  any  Blatn  meamtrtw  for  the  regnlation  of  thin  matter  has 
left  the  field  <i|ieii  ti>  nmnenms  boi>k  aicentM.  and  they  have  not  lieen  idle.  Alivady 
we  find  iiimie  neven  diffeient  M?ta  of  readeni  in  one  in  different  w^ImmiIm.  at  leant  idji 
geti|naphie)«  bjr  different  aath<»rM.  ami  icrammam  and  arithmeticn*  in  MlmntUnce. 
CilHivateil  by  low  intnidnct<iry  pricea.  the  fieople  imagim*  that  they  are  making  a 
great  iiaTinic  on  acluioUMMikii:  bnt  the  end  in  not  yet.  They  will  find  that  in  the 
remit  theee  diAooanta  will  be  eharged  affainiit  them.  If  no  reatrictiona  are  placed 
Qpun  the  <iperationa  of  agenta.  we  idiall  noon  nee  one  serien  of  liooka  voted  into  the 
arhoola  only  to  he  votetl  ont  next  term  or  next  mcjutb  for  nome  other  nerieii,  gain- 
ing the  aaeendenc*y  in  nome  dark  way  that  noUidy  can  explain.  Wi*  nhall  hear  tif 
new  teachem  carryina  in  new  hooka  every  term,  and  of  rhanicea  an  fickle  aa  they 
aie  freqnent. 

At  that  time  the  n^gular  n»tail  pri<*ea  of  M^hoolbooka  wen*  about  aa 
foUowa:  Sfieller.  ^5  ctMita;  firnt  readier,  iO  oeiita;  mn^oml  n^er,  45 
centa;  thinl  'rea«ler,  GO  centa;  fourth  readier,  !M>  centa;  fintt  gram- 
mar, 60  centa;  practical  grammar,  $1;  firat  arithmetic,  25  centa; 
second  arithmetic,  40  centa;  third  arithmetic,  m  <*enta;  firat  geog* 
raphy,  HOciMita;  He(*ond  geograph}*,  $1.50;  hiator>',  $1.5(K 

To  bring  order  out  of  the  <*«mfuaion  ao graphically  deacrilM^l  by  Mr. 
Burt,  in  the  language  juat  quoted,  or,  in  tither  wcmla,  to  ms^ure  State 
uniformity,  then  regarded  aa  ver>'deairable,and«  <*a|MM'ially,  to  reduce 
the  prii*«»  of  iMMika,  the  legialature  of  1H77  imaae^l  aimt  ia  known  aa 
the'*  Merrill  la  w.'' 

Thia  la  a*  authorixeil  and  dinK*te<l  the  governor,  H<M*n*tary  of  atate, 
and  attorney  general  t4>  enter  into  a  <*ontract  with  I>.  I>.  Merrill  t4i 
funiiah  for  the  term  of  fift4*en  yeara  HUttable  laaika  for  une  in  the 
common  w^hoolaof  the  State.  The  aaiil  Merrill  waa  t4)  ex(H*ute  a  lioml 
in  the  iM*nal  aum  of  $25,<Mii»,  <»<mditiontMl  for  the  faithful  |M»rfomMin<*e 
by  aaid  Merrill  '*of  all  ami  singular  the  tenna  of  aaid  c*tintra<*t.** 

The  quality  in  matter  and  material  <if  the  laaika  t4»  la*  funiiahed 
waa  t4>  lie  determintMl  by  a  <*ommiaaion,  to  lie  <*om|M)ae4l  of  the  State 
superintendent  and  two  <*ounty  hu fieri ntendenta.  The  Uaika  select«*«t 
wen*  t4>  e4|ual  in  quality  as  to  matter  and  material  4-<*rtain  liooka 
namtnl  in  the  law  and  then  in  uho  in  the  achfads  of  the  State. 

The  law  pnivide<l  for  agenta  f<ir  the  aale  of  laioka  in  the  several 
count iea—4liatrict  derka  at  fimt:  fixisl  a  penalty  for  selling  liooka 
aN)ve  liat  prices,  with  10  per  (*ent  a«Me<l,  ami  set  afNirt  the  sum  of 
$50,0Ui»,  deaignate<l  aa  **  the  schoid  text-laaik  fund,**  for  the  parpoae 
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of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  act  was  not  obligatory 
upon  l)oards  of  education  acting  under  special  charters. 

The  contract  was  duly  signed,  the  required  l>ond  executed,  and, 
after  some  delay,  the  commission  selected  a  list  of  lK)ok8.  The  price 
of  the  lK>oks  furnisheil  averaged  about  50  {K'^r  cent  less  than  the 
average  price  of  the  list  name<l  al)ove.  From  that,  time  on  the  law 
was  in  mon^  or  less  su<uH»ssful  op<»ration,  though  funn  the  very  start 
down  to  the  expiration  of  the  contra<»t  there  was  much  friction,  not  to 
si)eak  of  oi>en  opiM>sition  in  several  counties. 

The  Merrill  cimtract  expinsl  in  August,  1S92,  and  then'  was  at  that 
time  a  strong  movement  in  favor  of  free  U»xt-l>ooks.  Indeed,  the 
oounty  of  liecker  ha<l  thorouglily  t4'st4Ml  the  free-l)ook  system,  and 
many  districts  in  other  counties  were  giving  it  a  trial.  Several  free 
text-l)ook  hills  wenOwf on*  the  Icgislatun*  of  ISIU,  hut,  though  they 
receive<l  considerable  attention,  neither  Ix^canio  a  law.  Finally,  in 
1893,  a  law  was  p«issed  pn>viding  for  the  loaning  of  t4»xt-lK>ok8  free  of 
charge,  or  f urn i.shing  them  to  pupils  at  cost.  Trustees  or  l>oanls  of 
eilucation  an*  to  s<»hH't  lKH>ks  and  (*ontract  for  the  same  for  not  less 
than  three  nor  mon»  than  five  years.  Publishers  an*  to  deixwit  samples 
of  lNM>ks otfenHl  with  thesuiKTintendent  of  public  instruction,  together 
with  a  list  of  prices,  lH»fon»  <H)ntnic»ts  can  1m»  made  with  districts.  The 
question  of  pmviding  free  Inioks  is  t4)  1r^  submit ttsl  t(»  the  voters  of 
common-school  districts  on  iMMition  of  not  less  than  five  legal  voters; 
books  are  to  Ih*  paid  for  out  of  the  s(*Ii<m)1  funds  of  the  several 
districts. 

Acconling  to  the  n*port  of  State  Supi»rintendent  Pendergast  for 
189G,  3,351  i*ommon  s<;hcM>l  districts  wen*  loaning  l)ooks  to  pupils 
without  charge,  and  1,(>5«»  were  milling  to  pupils  at  cost.  The  average 
cost  |)er  pupil  was  4*.»  <*4»nts  iM»r  annum. 

Of  indeiM»ndent  and  special  districts  9()  wen*  furnisliing  fn*e  of  cost 
and  'M)  were  selling  at  cost. 

The  law  is  sai<l  to  have  very  inaU^rially  increas<Ml  tlie  attendance  at 
sc*hools,  and  it  is  believed  that  fn*e  lHX)ks  will  so<»n  be  the  rule  in  all 
the  districts  of  the  State. 

MINNESOTA    RE.\I)IN(2   CIRC'LK. 

After  much  dis<*us.sion  among  the  leading  efluca tors  (»f  the  State, 
o(fi<»«»rs  of  this  new  soi»iety  wen»  chosen  =*  and  at  a  nuM^ting  lield  in  St. 
Paul,  May  2,  1885,  all  the  offic*ers  l)eing  pn*sent,  a  plan  of  orgiiuiza- 
{'um  was  unanimously  adopted.*' 

•Si<©  SchcM>l  Edm-ation.  1«S5.  June.  p.  s:j. 

^  SQperint4*ud<*nt  Kit»hle  named  a  i*ommittee.  J.  T.  MoCleary.  F.  L.  C<M)k,  and 
8.  S.  Parr,  to  present  nam(*M  art  candidat(*8  f(»r  the  Hevcral  office*)*  of  the  reading 
rin'le.  Two  namen  wen*  preiK*ot4«<l  for  ea<-h  office  and  eight  for  the  advinory 
iMiard.  Teachers  were  recinented  to  mail  votes  to  committee  and  those  having 
highest  vote  were  declared  elected.  L.  C.  Liord  was  chosen  president:  C.  W.  O. 
Hy*le.  Hei*retary  and  treasnrer:  S.  S.  Parr.  i*orres|ionding  secretary.  W.  F.  Phelps, 
W.  M.  West,  and  W.  W.  Piendergast  were  on  the  advisory  txiard. 
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The  nnmo  whm  to  Iw  **Tho  MinneMiUi  TeaeherH'  Reiuliii^Hiid  Scien- 
tlfli-  C^irele." 

lUt  obj(M*t  was  to  be  the  improvement  of  its  membeni  in  literary, 
Hcientific,  and  profeHsioual  knowledps  and  the  pn>motion  of  habitM 
of  fielf-<*ultiire.     It  waM  U)  Im^  managed  by  a  lioanl  of  control.     On  thi^^ 
3:id  of  the  al)ove-nanied  month  the  following  eounie  4»f  study  was 
adopte<l : 

Liiemry. — Auto<*rat  of  the  Bn^akfant  Talde,  WhittierV  ami  liong- 
fellowV  writinp},  K4*pn««entative  Men,  Emernon. 

Hijfiorij. — BarneM*M  Brief,  Ureen'M  larger  lliatory  of  the  Knglinh 
PN>ple,  Life  of  l?alhoun. 

Pnt/fSfnonnL — ThringV  Theory  and  Praetiits  Tal^'H  Phihwophy 
of  Kilucation,  Fitch *h  I.<ectun^  on  Teat*hing,  Quiek*M  K<lueatifmal 
Heformem. 

Si*ieuiific. — YoumanM*8  Fimt  IkKik  in  liotany,  WcmmIV  c>bj(M*t  I/ciiMiiia 
in  liotany,  TyndalFs  Forma  of  \Vat«r,  PnH*tor'H  Other  Worhla  than 
Ouni. 

Carefully  prepared  outlinea  for  the  HUuly  of  the  m*veral  workH  on 
the  liat  were  publiahed  in  S(*hool  Edueation,  and  i*onHiderable  waa 
said  outaide,  but  for  Nome  eaiiae  reatiinK-i*irt*le  work  did  not  go  for- 
wanl,  ami  at  a  meeting  »f  county  Huperintendenta  in  l><HM'mber«  lH«il, 
F.  B.  Chapin,  A.  K.  KugMtrom,  J.  Q.  Mackintoah,  A.  I>.  (vaim^a,  B.  S. 
Covell,  and  J.  II.  Chapman  wen»  appointe<l  a  (*omniitt4H*  on  reading 
circle.  The  flmt  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  inim<Mliately  aftt^r 
the  a^ljoumment  of  the  c*onvent4on  and  an  organization  efr4*ot4Ml. 

On  the  :iOth  of  January,  WJ:i^  the  c«ommittee  met  again  and  organ- 
iie<l  aa  the  board  of  managera  of  the  Minneaota  St4ite  Tea<*herH'  Bead- 
ing i'inde.  The  general  plan  of  the  iKianI  of  managitnt  waa  t»utline<l 
in  a  ein*ular  which  waa  tliatribute^l  to  teac*herN  throughout  the  State. 
Thn'e  m«*etingNof  the  lioard  were  to  lie  held  annually  to  Hi*ltH*t  liooka, 
make  rult^n  and  regulationa,  and  to  trauHact  other  buHineKs  relating  to 
the  circle.  To  the  teaehem  who  completed  ea<*h  year*H  c«>ur8i*  of 
study  ami  paiwed  a  f«atiHfa4*t4>ry  examination  thereon  a  NiMHrial  perma- 
nent (*t*rtift€*at4*  waa  promiMMl.  The  iNMikn  ailopte^l  for  the  ftrat  yeiar*s 
coume  were  IIewett*H  IN^lagogy  ainl  liamea^H  General  llintor}'  of  the 
World. 

AlMMit  forty -iMght  f*ountiea  did  mime  rea<ling-cin*le  work  during  the 
first  year  after  the  nHirganizatiiin.  The  total  memlM*nihip  approxi- 
mate<l  l,5O0.  In  ISIn;  S4K*n»tary  C.  O.  Schuiz  refMirtisl  a  strong  and 
h(«althy  growth.  Tin*  memlM*rship  was  in<*reaaing  and  cindes  had 
lieen  organi£«Hl  in  ntiirly  every  county  of  the  State.  The  plan  of 
issuing  cert i Urate's  t4>  n^a^lem  (completing  a  preM*ribe<l  counH«  and 
ot  giving  credit  on  the  regular  teacher's  certificate  was  highly 
commendtnl.^ 


Scat«-  Supffiulvodeot  IViicWrKaiit'ii  rvpi»ru  f<ir  IWI-M  and  ttttS-St. 
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ARBOR  DAT. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  Lucius  F.  Hubbard,  governor  of  the  State, 
issued  a  proclamation  for  the  observance  of  arbor  day,  but  the  time 
between  the  proclamation  and  the  day  set  apart  was  too  short  to 
allow  general  interest  to  be  awakene<l  by  newspaper  discussion,  and 
few,  if  any,  schools  planted  trees  or  improved  thoir  grounds.  Since 
that  year  interest  in  tree  planting  has  increased,  though  scarcely  1 
school  in  10  in  the  rural  districts  has  intertMst  enough  to  observe  the 
day  or  even  to  preserve  natural  groves  surrounding  school  buildings. 

The  first  report  on  arbor  day  is  found  in  the  Rei>ort  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  for  1888.  From  this  we  learn  that  41  out 
of  the  77  organized  counties  observed  the  day  by  planting  0,394  trt^es, 
but  nothing  is  said  of  the  number  of  districUs  doing  this  work.  It  is 
stated  that  there  were  42,5(X)  trees  on  the  school  grounds  of  the  entire 
State. 

The  report  of  the  department  for  IBUfJ  shows  that  549  common 
school  districts  plan te<n 3, 240  trees  that  year;  that  174  independent 
and  special  districts  plante<l  1,701  tnn^s,  and  that  the  nunil)er  of 
rural  districts  having  no  trees  was  1,7(>5;  indciH*nd(*nt  and  si)ecial 
having  no  trees  on  grounds  was  120. 

The  Minnbsota  Educational  Assiktiation— Its  History  and  Nekds. 

[Prom  an  AddrMH  deliTorfid  U«fon*  Uio  StAU«  Edutrational  AmiM'iation,  l>e(>«»mber  fli,  IDBl,  )>7 
Horace  Ooodhoe,  preaident. 

•  •••••• 

The  association  was  organised  at  Rochester,  August  27. 1861 .  The  prime  mover 
was  Prof.  John  Ogden,  then  princ*ipal  of  the  normal  school  at  Winona,  and  now 
■aperintendent  of  public  instruction  for  North  Dakota.  He  was  ably  seconded 
by  Pn)f.  Jabez  Brooks,  Minnesota's  veteran  teacher,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
entitled  to  the  high  honor  of  liaving  taught  more  years  in  Minnesota  than  any 
other  citiaen  of  the  Commonwealth.  B.  F.  Crary,  p.  D..  then  superintendent  of 
public  instmction,  presented  a  constitution  which  he  had  pre]>are<l  with  the  ajd 
of  Prof.  V.  J.  Walker,  and  was  chosen  president.  Each  year  since  then  the  asso- 
ciation has  held  a  meeting,  excepting  1H75.  when  the  national  ass<x*iation  met  at 
Minneapolis,  August  8,  4.  and  5,  it  being  the  same  month  in  which  the  State  meet- 
ing had  always  oocurred;  and  also  excepting  1hh4.  when  so  nmiiy  of  our  leading 
teachers  desired  to  attend  the  World's  Fair  at  New  ( )rle4inH.  during  the  holiday 
vacation,  that  it  seemed  best  to  omit  the  State  met*ting.  This,  then,  is  the  twenty- 
ninth  meeting  of  the  teac^hers  of  Minnesota.  Fourteen  times  they  have  met 
under  the  name  of  the  Minnesota  State  Teachers*  AsscH-iation  and  fourteen  times 
under  the  name  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Assocnation.  Tei*hnically  this  is 
the  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Ec]m*ational  Asstx-iation.  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  every  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Tea(*hers*  Asso(*iation  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association,  for  it  was  the  only  Minnesota  edu- 
cational association  of  that  time.  The  latter  name  is  but  an  enlargement  of  the 
earlier  one.  to  include  not  only  the  teachers  of  Minnesota,  but  also  workers  in  all 
other  departments  of  the  educational  field.  Now  all  friends  of  education  may 
be  members  of  our  association.  Had  we  followed  the  custom  of  recent  years  our 
programme  would  have  been  numbered  as  the  fifteenth  instead  of  the  twenty- 
ninth,  but  I  am  sure  that  anyone  receiving  it  who  was  not  acquainted  with  our 
history  would  have  been  mided  by  it.  and  would  have  thought  that  the  educators 
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of  MinnesoUi  were  ftft4*en  yvmn  behind  the  times  in  orgmnizinic  their  work. 
Therefore  we  h»ve  cmlletl  thin  the  twenty-ninth  meeting.  Yon  may  nay  whether 
their  next  shall  lie  known  as  the  slzteenth  or  thirtieth,  bnt  if  yon  take  no  artioo 
we  will  nnderrtand  that  yon  prefer  to  have  it  calletl  the  thirtieth. 

The  thirteen  yearn  f>f  which  we  have  no  ret*onl  were  the  first  six.  from  1^61  to 
1866.  and  the  first  seven  after  the  chanKe  of  name,  from  1876  ti»  1882.*  It  would 
spem.  then,  that  twice  we  have  lost  oar  lio(»k  f>f  rec^onls,  Imt  I  am  glad  to  lie  able 
to  report  that,  as  the  rexnlt  of  o«»niiiderable  time  and  reseait^h  mi  the  |iart  of  several 
other  tearhers  of  the  State,  as  well  as  myself,  the  rec*onls  of  th<*se  mii«iinK  years 
have  all  been  recovered  fn>m  reports  in  the  newspa|iers  where  the  meetings  were 
held,  except  the  meeting  of  18H1.  helil  at  Liake  City— the  iinly  file  of  the  only  paper 
published  there  at  that  time  having  been  ilestroyed  in  the  fire  of  IHKS— Imt  fortu- 
nately there  was  a  very  good  report  of  the  meeting  in  the  St.  Panl  dailies.  From 
these  reports  I  have  taken  notes,  and  have  had  them  |rat  in  typewriting,  npon  iiaper 
as  large  as  onr  rec*ord  !iiM»k  wonld  contain,  and  these  sheets,  npwani  of  fifty  in  all, 
have  been  c*arefnlly  pasted  int«>  onr  book  of  recxirds. 

Anyone  wishing  to  read  np  the  history  of  these  years  more  fnlly  will  find  npon 
cmr  rK*«>nls  a  list  of  the  pa|iers  fnnn  which  the  reports  have  lieen  taken,  ami  they 
can  all  lie  fonnd  am<mg  the  files  of  the  State  Historical  Stx-iety.  exc*epting  the 
Rochester  Republican  of  Angnst  2H,  1861,  and  the  Rochester  Post  of  August  81. 
1861.  the  4mly  known  copies  of  which  are  in  the  ponscssion  of  (\  (?.  Wilson,  esq., 
of  that  city,  and  the  Winona  Daily  Republican  «if  September  5,  1865.  which  is  on 
file  at  the  editor's  <ifBce. 

Perhaps  I  can  in  no  way  l>etter  present  our  history  in  outline  than  liy  a  table  of 
cmr  meetings,  giving  the  time  and  place  of  each,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
ptesifling  oflli^r^ 

It  is  as  follows: 
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Yon  will  olMcrve  that  np  to  1879  the  meetiiiKB  were  all  in  Angnst,  near  the  cloee 
of  the  trammer  vacation,  and  in  different  partH  of  the  State.  The  report  of  the 
State  superintendent  for  1879  and  1880,  speaking  of  the  change  which  then  took 
place,  says: 

**  It  has  always  been  difficult  to  secure  at  that  season  of  the  year  the  attendance 
of  city  superintendents  and  high-school  principals.  The  arrangement  for  the 
annual  meeting  in  August,  1879,  failed  mainly  for  that  n^aHon.  and  th(»  eze(*utive 
committee  called  a  meeting  in  the  holidays  at  the  State  trapital.  Th<*  iittendam*e 
was  large/*  It  seems  that  special  effort  ha<l  lK*en  made  to  secure  a  large  attend- 
ance, and  it  was  successful.  An  evening  nveption  was  given  by  the  teachers  and 
citiiens  of  St.  Paul,  at  which  Prof.  B.  F.  Wright  pre«idwl.  Governor  Pillsbury, 
Mayor  Dawson,  and  Dr.  Murphy,  of  tht*  lioard  of  education,  made  addresses. 
Professor  Lyman,  an  ol(H*utioniKt  fn>in  Chicago,  gave  **A  Tale  of  Ancient  Rimie.'* 
Professor  Leib  gave  a  **  Gondola  Song.*'  and  for  Mh  en(*ore  "Among  the  Lilies,** 
and  then  foUowinl  a  promenade.  The  Pion»H»r  Pn»8M  reiH)rt>*  that  there  were  said 
to  be  from  300  to  2)00  preeeAt  at  this  reception.  Tlie  conKtitntion  wan  amended  so 
that  the  aHS(x.*iation  should  meet  at  St.  Paul  in  Dei'(*uilH»r  of  thorn'  years  when  the 
legislature  is  in  session,  and  altt^mate  years,  in  Augnst.  t>ls4'when\  In  IH8I  the 
last  August  meeting  was  held  in  Lake  (Mty.  and  was  ho  ]MN)r)y  Attende<l  that  some 
wished  to  reele(*t  the  old  officers  that  they  might  coudnc*t  the  next  meeting  under 
more  favorable*  cin*unistam>(«. 

In  December.  1883,  at  Minneapolis,  notice  was  given  of  a  ])ropoHed  amendment 

to  the  i*onstitution  pnividing  that  all  meetings  hIihII  )h«  held  at  St.  Paul  during 

the  last  week  in  Divemlier  of  ea<*h  year.    This  uniendnient  was  adopted  in  1885. 

Such  have  l)ei>n  the  changes  in  the  time  and  plat'e  of  holding  onr  meetings,  and 

all  must  admit  that  the  resultant  is  thoroughly  goo<1. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  idea  of  meeting  in  deiiartment^  is  first  found  in  the  nvonls  of  1877,  when 
provision  was  made  for  (»ne  s(*Ksi(m  in  thnt'  sections,  and  the  f(»llowing  presidents 
of  sections  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  y«ir:  Prof.  L««vi  Wright  for  the  section  of 
higher  educaticm:  Supt.  D.  Burt  for  the  section  of  sch(N>l  sup«*rintendency,  and 
President  D.  L.  Kiehle  for  the  wn-tion  of  primar>-  eilucation.  But  the  expieriment 
of  1878  did  not  so  commend  itself  as  to  s<»<'un»  its  iM^rmant'ncy.  yet  the  idea  was 
not  long  dormant,  for  in  1880  a  high-sch(M)l  ass<iciatiim  was  formed  to  discuss 
high-school  work  and  the  higher  education.  The  nieniU*rs)iip  was  to  l)e  composed 
of  the  superintendents  of  graded  schools,  tlie  princii^ils  and  teac'hers  of  high 
schools,  normal  sch(K)ls,  colleges,  and  the  university.  Th«'y  were  to  hold  one 
meeting  annually  during  the  same  week  as  the  Mnt^atitmal  a.ssociation.  and  had  a 
separate  memliership  fee  of  $1.  Later  the  )iigh-sch(M)l  c(mn<>i)  had  a  separate 
meeting  during  the  summer  valuation,  which  was  very  highly  prize<l  by  many. 
In  1888,  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  years,  provision  was  again  ina<h*  for  the  three 
sections  which  we  now  have.  The  ctmnty  sui)erintendent  s  deikartuient  had  hmg 
had  an  independent  existence,  liut  the  dei^artment  of  primary  e<lncati<m  was  a 
new  section.  This  is  the  third  meeting  of  them'  departmentst  and  I  think  it  will 
lie  agreed  that  they  are  increasing  in  interest  and  influence*  ever>'  year. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  menticm  is  the  endeavfir  that  was  miule  t4>  establish  a 
State  reading  rin*le  in  connection  with  our  asso<>iation.  It  has  flourisheil  greatly 
in  some  of  the  States,  and  is  priz«*d  beyond  almost  any  other  feature  of  their  work. 
This  is  es]iecially  true  of  Indiana,  but  here.  trM>.  our  ftrst  attempt  was  not  success- 
ful, and  it  was  discontinued  in  1886.  However,  some  of  our  Hoosier  schoolmas- 
ters may  yet  show  us  how  it  can  be  done. 

With  these  general  features  of  onr  de%'elopment  liefore  us  let  us  now  turn  liaok 
once  more  to  ftU  in  armie  of  the  more  interesting  details  of  the  passing  years, 
something  of  what  has  been  said  and  done,  by  whom,  and  under  what  circnm- 
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t^trnturm.  An  the  records  of  oar  early  yearn  are  hrief «  and  the  beginnings  of  every 
good  enterprine  rome  to  have  an  exceptional  interest  later,  I  will  give  the  report* 
of  the  ftmt  and  i«ei*ond  meetingn  entire. 

Kiiurr  jlxhval  mbbtuio,  uku>  at  BiicuBmui,  auuukt  27,  38, 1861. 

The  ftmt  Heiwion  was  held  in  the  Baptist  Chorrh.  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

A  temporary  organisation  was  effected  by  the  choice  of  O.  (>.  Baldwin  as  presL 
dent  pro  tempore,  and  Professor  Brooks  as  secretary. 

Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Oary,  of  Ht.  Paul,  presented  a  constitution  f<ir  the  associaticwi, 
which  was  adopted,  article  by  article. 

IWmanrnt  r^rga a uxif ton.— President,  B.  F.  Crary,  D.  D.,  8t.  Paul;  rict^-prMi- 
dent.  Prof.  A.  D.  Williams,  Wasioja:  secretary,  8.  T.  Jones,  MantorviUe;  treaa. 
orer,  O.  O.  Baldwin,  Rfichester. 

Jlrina(7«Tt.— Professor  Thickstmi,  Hastings;  Professor  Tanner,  Faribault:  Prof. 
A.  T.  Stedman,  Rochester:  Professor  Bnioks.  Red  Wing:  Prof.  John  (>gden, 
Win4ina. 

Dr.  Crary  on  taking  the  chair  delivered  a  very  able  address,  after  which  thci 
following  committees  were  appointed: 

CosiMon  srAooft.— Professor  Brooks,  O.  O.  Baldwin.  Professor  Sanborn. 

Normai  srA/M)2s.~Professor  Ogden,  Professor  Thickstnn,  P.  C.  Comptoo. 

TVirf-lMNilai.— Professor  Williams,  a  T.  Jones.  B.  F.  Miller. 

Professor  Brooks  was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  origin  and  structure 
of  the  English  language.  After  the  address  the  convention  adjourned  until  9 
o'clock  a.  m.  Wednesday. 

()f  the  Wednesday  meeting  we  have  no  record,  but  from  another  source  it  is 
leametl  that  State  Superintendent  Crary  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

SBCt>!(D  A.H!a'AL  MKCrHKI  HKLD  AT  ST.  PAUL  AUOf78T  27-9H.  18IIS. 

The  MinnesoU  State  Tearhem*  Association  convened  at  IngersolVs  Hall  at  10 
a.  m.  and  crontinned  in  scsskm  two  dajrs.  Notwithstanding  the  present  distracted 
conditiim  of  our  State,  nearly  50  teachers  and  friends  of  education  were  present. 
In  the  alisence  of  the  president.  Rev.  B.  F.  Crary,  the  rict-pnMeni^  Prof.  A.  D. 
WiUiams.  of  Wasioja.  presided. 

The  sessions  of  the  association  were  devolad  to  reports  on  commcMi  schools, 
n«>rmal  schools.  qualifli*ations  of  tMchem,  institutes,  lectures,  and  discuflsioos  on 
various  educational  subjects.  The  report  of  the  executive  committee  cootainsd 
many  valuable  suggestions,  which  were  adopted  by  the  association,  the  |«1iicipal 
of  which  an*: 

First.  That  the  public  press  should  be  enlisted  to  regular  and  specific  advocacy 
of  a  perfect  S3rstem  of  common  schools. 

Seoon<l.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  circular  and  distribiits  it 
among  all  coUeires.  high  schoitls,  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  inviting  tbsir 
teachers  to  unite  with  the  association,  and  aid  in  promoting  its  interests. 

Third.  That  a  cxmimittee  of  lecturers  be  appointed  by  the  executive  coounittaa 
to  traverse  the  State  and  lecture  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  and  awaken 
an  appreciation  nf  thMr  value. 

Fourth.  That  a  o iramittee  cif  one  from  each  county  be  appointed  to  nrga  thm 
restr)niti<in  of  the  <ifllre  of  Statt*  superintendent:  also  to  support  a  nonoal  echool 
by  a  sufll«-tent  appnipnatif»n  of  nnmey. 

N<iTi:.— This  demand  cimtinofMl  to  ftnd  earnest  expression  ewry  year  till  it 
granted  in  IhaT;  ami  whene%*rr  the  c|nmtion  of  State  certiftcatinn  <if 
which  ftlU  fpur  rw^irilii  fi»r  the  past  twfuty-four  yean^,  shall  be  oOkrially 
by  one  eameet  advocate  from  each  county,  it  too  will  beoooM  a  queUte  d  tkm 
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In  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  Profeeeor  Brooks,  of  Red  Wing,  entertained  the 
asHCK*iation  with  a  deeply  interesting  and  instmctive  lectnre  on  teaching  and  the 
necessary  qnaliflcations. 

On  the  second  day  resolutions  were  adopted  requiring  the  president  hereafter  to 
open  the  association  with  an  inaugural  address,  and  declaring  that  loyalty  and 
intelligence  are  inseparable;  that  where  parents  neglect  to  give  their  children 
education,  they  should  lie  compelled  to  do  it  by  legislative  enactment;  that  where 
equal  services  are  rendered  by  either  sex,  th*»y  should  be  eciually  remunerated; 
that  the  teachers  present  pledge  their  hearty  Hn])iM>rt  to  the  association  and  promise 
to  aid  in  making  our  next  meeting  a  Minnesota  tesu*hers*  jubilee;  that  the  school- 
books  now  in  use  under  the  reiroiniuendHtioii  of  the  normal  school  l)oard  are  a 
deservedly  popular  series;  that  the  teachers  who  have  the  public  spirit  to  attend 
this  association  are  entitle<l  to  prefen^na*  in  si'hool  apiK>intments,  if  they  show 
equal  attainments:  that  the  thanks  of  the  asMK'iation  be  ten<lered  to  Davidson *s 
line  of  boats  and  Burbank  &  Co/h  Htage  line  for  a  reduction  in  fare  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association;  also  to  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul  for  free  entertainment. 

Professor  Williams,  of  Wasioja,  ent<>rtaine<l  the  astwK'iation  at  11  o'clock  a.  m., 
with  an  excellent  and  very.ai)proi)riat4»  Un-ture  on  *  *  Self -cult  ure.  * '  In  the  afternoon 
the  association  was  very  agnt^ably  and  profitably  enU*rtaine<l  with  a  lecture  by 
Dr.  B.  M.  Dewey,  of  Roi'he8t«»r.  N.  Y..  on  phy8iolog>'  and  phrenology.  The  doctor 
is  a  felicitous  lecturer,  and  is  niaHt4*r  of  hin  buHiuess.  We  recommend  him  to  all 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  blues  and  biliounneHs. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  yt^r  an»  as  follows: 

Pn^sident.  Rev.  J.  G.  Riheldaff«'r.  St.  Paul. 

Vice-Pn»sident.  Prof.  T.  F.  Thickstun.  Hastings. 

Secretary,  J.  H.  Gates.  St.  Paul. 

Tn^asurer,  W.  T.  Hatch,  Pn»sc<»tt. 

Chairmen.  Rev.  JaU^z  BrtMiks.  Rtnl  Wing,  and  Prof.  A.  D.  Williams.  Wasioja. 

Managers.  Rev.  D.  Burt,  Winona:  Rev.  I).  Graves.  Hastings,  EIx-Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor Holcombe.  Stillwater. 

After  having  designated  Hastings  as  thr  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting,  the 
association  adjoume<l.  to  meet  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  August,  1803.  having 
s|H*nt  a  pleasant  and  harmotiious  si'ssion. 

The  distracted  condition  of  the  Stat4»,  referreil  to  above,  will  \n*  readily  under- 
stood from  the  following  headlines,  taken  from  the  daily  imiH^rs  for  August  27 
and  2H. 

August  ?7.— Arrival  of  McClellatfsamiy:  advance's  prematurely  made;  a  great 
crisis  passed;  Washington  safe;  Point's  money,  liaggage.  and  official  papers 
destroyed. 

Fnmt  the  Chippewa  roiin/ry.— Threatening  condition  of  affairs:  letters  from 
Fort  Ripley;  the  Norway  Lake  niunlers;  mutilation  of  the  dejwl. 

August  i*Ar.— Battle  of  New  Ulm;  10  whit*»s  killiMl  and  57  wounde<l:  Captain 
Dodd.  of  St.  Peter,  killetl;  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Mankato.  kilUnl;  Mr.  Edwanls, 
e<litor  of  Le  Sueur  Journal,  killed.  Safe  arrival  of  missionarif*s  at  Henderson; 
five  days  fighting;  fort  attai*ked  every  hour;  can  not  hold  out  much  longer:  cheer- 
ing news  from  the  upper  agency;  02  ])ersons  saved;  (*scaiM'  overland  t4>  (Henc<M». 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  meetings,  like  the  second,  were  held  in  the  river 
t4>wns.  at  Hastings.  Red  Wing,  and  Winona,  and  the  favors  received  were  still 
from  th«*  st«*amb(iat  and  stage(*oach  lines.  Then*  were  i:<0  present  at  Hastings.  06 
of  whom  (^ame  from  the  four  tovms  of  Hastingii.  Re<l  Wing.  Winona,  and  Prea- 
c(»tt.  Wis.  The  local  interest  at  Winona  was  shown  by  the  omission  of  the  usual 
Thursday  evening  meetings  of  the  churches.  In  186:)  the  <*ommittee  on  normal 
Hch<iols  reported  as  their  sixxmd  resolution:  •'That  the  pniffered  pledges  of  the 
State  and  the  generous  acce|»tance  of  them  by  the  citisens  of  Winona  demand  a 
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mmicitatkiii  mnd  pemument  eiitiihliiihmeiit  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Winoiia.** 
A  rpiiolatifm  from  another  committee  was  alm^  aflfipted:  **  That  a  c*ommittee  be 
app(Hnted  to  nrge  afion  the  leKinlatnre  the  appropriaticm  of  money  nniBcient  for 
the  efllrient  and  unrt-eMifnl  condni*t  of  the  normal  0rh(M>lii  already  eiftahlifihed  and 
for  the  foan<lati<  >n  of  ivthem  in  (*ontemiilation  an  iMxm  an  expe<li««nt .  *  *  How  iitranKely 
sQocefwfnl  thene  men  of  early  times  wen*  in  M^caring  what  they  wanted  of  the  leff- 
islatare.  I  also  fiml  that  in  lH6:i  ami  1N(V5  the  pnigramme  for  the  n<»zt  meeting  waa 
largely  prepareil  a  year  in  advam*e  by  a  boMneMi  (ximniittee,  and  six  or  aeren  lead- 
ing  U>iNc*s  were  aivdgneil  to  individnalii  for  Mtndy  and  prenentaticm. 

The  idzth  meeting  was  held  at  Fariljanlt  in  1 866.  The  railroad  was  then  in  opera- 
tion, and  its  inflneni*e  was  apparent  in  a  largely  increased  and  more  reprMmtaliTe 
attendance  of  the  edocatom  of  the  State.  The  names  are  given  of  HO  membeni 
who  were  prfsent  at  the  fip(*ning  session  from  17  (*4mntiefi,  while  the  attendance 
from  Ri<*e  CVmnty  was  so  large  that  it  was  omitted  altogether.  The  next  day  the 
membeni  of  the  conTentioo  were  reiMirted  according  to  the  place  of  their  nativity, 
as  f<illows:  Pmm  Maine,  10:  New  Hampshire.  N;  Vemwmt.  26;  Massachusetts.  33: 
RhcMle  LUand.  2:  Connecticnt,  10:  fn»m  New  EngUnd.H6;  New  York.  55:  Ohio.  U: 
IVnnsylvania.  5;  New  Jersey.  8:  other  States.  18:  foreign  countries.  12.    Total.  196. 

This  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Why  is  it  that. with  threi*  times  the  pop- 
ulation and  better  and  chtmper  transfiortation  we  have  made  so  little  advance  over 
the  past  generaticm? 

The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  meetings  were  each  memorable  for  an  intense 
dltcuMiitm  of  "  The  Bilile  and  religicms  instnK*tion  in  the  puMic  schools.**  It  was 
ably  comlncte^l  by  suc*h  men  as  I)isho|>  Whipple.  Bishc^  Grace,  Rev.  Dr.  fritter- 
■on.  Rev.  Mr.  (Vibb,  Pn>fesei>r  Phelps.  J.  L.  McDonald.  Captain  Johns,  Parker 
Paine.  Rev.  J.  (}.  Riht*ldaffer.  Pn)f.  W.  ().  Hiskey.and  others.  Imt  led  to  ni>  prac- 
tical rHsnlts.  Ench  year  has  had  its  characteristic  featurm.  but  time  will  allow 
me  U>  nH*ount  only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable.  In  several  wajrs  the  meeting 
of  1877  was  exceptional.  First,  lieimuse  of  two  papers  of  snc*h  rare  excellence  that 
they  havt*  n'«>»iv«*«l  the  nnii|ue  distin<*tion  of  being  printed  in  full  in  the  report  of 
the  SUte  sniH*rintendent.  one  by  Miss  E.  A.  Wheeler,  of  Winona,  tm  **  The  metlmd 
of  tivching  histi>ry ."  and  the  ivther  by  Miss  Abbott,  of  Minnmpolis.  on  **  The  red- 
tati(»n  and  its  <  ^ijei*t .  *  *  But  the  mcait  marke«l  event  of  this  meeting  was  the  twted 
debate  and  the  radical  action  taken  respecting  our  text-book  law  of  the  pivoeding 
winter. 

The  aneiK'iatian.  by  a  very  large  maj«irity.  adopted  the  rreolutions  presented  bjr 
its  committee.  <ltH*laring  that  the  law  of  last  winter  not  <mly  unnecesHuily  < 
venes  well-estaltlisheil  laws  of  trade.  Imt  that  it  is  sumfituary  in  its  cl 
antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  genius  of  American  institutiam, 
after  mnch  tmm*  of  the  Mum*  t««n<ir.  cbvied  with  the  request  that  the 
repeal  it  nnntmlitiimally  and  retmlmrsp  the  contrai*tor  as  far  as  equity  rsqoirBiL* 

Thi*  m«<eting  of  inh-«*.  h«*ld  at  St.  Paul,  ahvi  deservm  especial  mention,  for  it 
then.  uiHler  th«'  skillful  management  of  Prfstident  Irwin  Shepanl,  that  wei 
our  hixhent  sm^i-v^m.  bi»th  in  quantity  and  quality.    When  congratnlatiiag 
grams  rami*  fnmi  Vhi  IIooKS**r  teachers  and  400  Kansas  teachers,  and  then  horn 
300  t«*a<'hfr«  of  llhnoiji.  wt»  |m>ndly  re|ilied  in  the  name  of  400  MinneenCa 
in  «i>nvffition  .-wim*mbl«il.    Th«*  intnidtk*tory  nu^eting  was  not  of  the 
Markrt  Hull  wjin  rf»ttipU*t«*ly  HIM.    The  m<<ettng  wascalM  tonrder  by 
Shepanl  in  tli«*  al«if»n4*«'  **(  <^>%'*<m«»r  Hul>lianl.    <len.  John  B.  Sanhoni 
The  mnsii'  for  th«*  f%-ening  was  fumiiihe«l  by  a  chcirus.  a  male  quarteUe, 
solobit.     AtMreiw«ni  w^n*  maib*  by  ll«in.  Thomas  Wilson  and  Rev.  R.  O. 
and  Wterw  t»f  n*gn*t  wen>  rM««l  fnmi  t* x4l«»vemor  Davis,  General  Slhley,( 

•  What  was  known  as  the  Merrill  law. 
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J.  B.  Wakefield.  The  programme  for  the  other  seesioiui  presented  the  greatest 
variety,  and  there  were  three  speakers  from  abroad— Prof.  O.  T.  Bright,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  gaye  a  paper  entitled  **  Teaching  English  to  children,*'  saying. ''  Teach 
them  to  speak  correctly  and  they  will  write  corre(!tly:**  Professor  Daniels,  of  the 
National  Association,  who  spoke  on  '^Indnstrial  education /*  and  Hon.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  who  gave  the  evening  address  of  the  second  day  on  **  The  educational  ont- 
l<N>k.**  saying  10.000,000  children  are  to  be  edncatoil  by  the  American  system, 
i).0()0.000  of  whom  will  graduate  before  they  are  15  yi>4irH  old.  High  Hchoobi  and 
normal  schools  have  taken  the  place  of  academies .  aud  the  two  distinctive  features 
of  the  university,  unsectarian  character  in  religion  and  elective  studit^s.  are  now 
found  in  all  colleges.    We  should  have  special  w^hools  for  industrial  training. 

Nor  were  the  good  things  all  said  by  tho8i'  from  abroad,  hh  these  words  on 
**Cliaracter  in  the  common  sch(M)ls,'*  will  witness:  '*  Then^  Hhould  be  conscience 
back  of  the  jack  plane.  Men  strike  the  keynote  of  lift*  liefore  they  are  20 
years  of  age.  You  must  therefore  finish  yonr  work  with  the  pupil  in  the  (xuimion 
schools.  Put  behind  him  a  senKitiv(\  burning  eonsi'ienct*  hh  h  rule  and  rudder 
through  life.*'  These  two  addn*sw>s  I  wouM  brin^  lK»fore  you  as  types  <»f  some  of 
our  best  work,  one,  of  the  men*  ext(*nde<1  UK'ture  or  oration.  whi<*h  has  claimed 
the  attention  of  all  for  an  entire  session.  Of  this  sort  you  ^^nll  readily  nn^all 
Superintendent  Howland's  addn»ss  on  **Tlie  recitation:"  Pnvident  Northnip's  on 
**  Teaching  and  teachers:'*  Pn>f.  E>owuey*s  on  *•  Lea<lers,"  aud  several  by  Dr.  C.  N. 
Hewitt  on  "The  cauM^s  of  physical  deterion^tion  at  work  upon  s<^h(M)l-teac'hers 
and  the  school-going  iK)pulatitm/*  and  kindnnl  themes.  The  other  is  one  of  those 
most  forcible  utteranc«^  which  have  lM*<>n  siM)ken  almost  ever>'  year  upon  some 
phase  of  moral  cultun*.  and  which  has  kindUnl  in  us  M  anew  the  determination 
to  do  our  work  by  a  broader  imttvni  and  in  a  nobler  waiy.  Our  f*fforts  to  s(K;ure 
legislation  have  generally  failtnl,  iHH'anst*  we  have  nt»t  met  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess; but  in  this  part  of  our  work  there  is  alwjivs  complete  success,  and  we  should 
incn^asi^  it  as  much  as  iKissible.  We  also  nvall  with  pleasure  the  visits  of  Mr. 
Bickn«*ll  and  President  Canfield.  when  as  pn*sideuts  of  the  National  Association 
they  have  spoken  to  us  of  its  history  and  its  aims  for  the  succeeding  meeting.  We, 
too,  have  repeatedly  sent  delegat(*s  to  it.  and  upon  their  n^tum  they  have  reported 
most  interestingly  upon  its  work.  Such  were  the  rejwrts  of  Superintendent 
Kiehle  in  1880  and  Prof.  B.  F.  Wright  in  1H8:J. 

You  may  als(»  Ix*  interesttnl  to  know  what  educational  themes  have  l)een  most 
fre(|uently  presentwl  in  the  y»^irs  thi^t  an*  under  review.  I  havt*  already  spoken  of 
the  (certification  of  teachers  and  moral  culture;  with  these  I  would  group  the  high- 
school  question  in  its  varie<l  forms,  aud  other  e<lucation  by  the  8tat4\  and  next 
music,  whose  claims  were  presente<l  at  five  of  the  nine  meetings  held  during  the 
eighties.  This  is  closely  followtnl  by  **  course »s  of  study  for  country  schools," 
school  librari(*H.  science  teaching,  language  t4*aching.  (*ivics.  manual  training, 
compulsor>'  educ*ation,  history-  teaching.  kind«*rgart«*n,  dmunng.  n*a4ling.  and.  in 
earlier  yt^rs.  the  township  system.  But  from  this  {Mist  let  us  turn  to  the  needs 
of  the  prem^nt  and  the  gn^t4*r  future;  that  1  am  sure  is  to  ojM^n  U»fon»  us. 

I  will  first  call  your  attention  to  one  of  our  lesser  utHMls.  an  impmvement  in 
the  kei*ping  of  our  minutes  and  a  place  of  safe  deiiosit.  easily  accessible  to  all  the 
ofBtvnt  of  the  asscKiation.  wht^n  making  their  ]>n>grannuw.  I  find  that  the  l(x:al 
pai)ers  give  a  far  better  idea  of  what  has  lMH*n  done  than  our  minnt4*s.  They  print 
some  addresses  in  full  and  give  good  s>'no])Hi*M  of  others.  The  rnvn^tary.  there- 
fore*, should  always  supplement  his  writt<m  nH*ord  by  clippings  fn)m  the  best 
newspaper  reports,  and  thus  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  our  history.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  number  in  attendance*  and  the  tn>iasurer's  report  have  nirely 
been  given.  The  printed  programme  also  and  all  of  the  preliminary  circulars  should 
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be  cmrefnlly  pmwrywl,  for  no  one  is  twice  choiien  to  the  pnwidenoy,  ho  emch  needs 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  his  predeceflSoiB.  If  thom*  in  chargi*  of  the  laiit 
eight  meetingB  hiul  been  folly  informed  at  the  time  of  their  election  regarding  all 
of  the  preliminary  work  which  was  done  to  Heenre  the  phenomenal  inKx^emi  of 
1882.  the*  aMiociation  would  haye  already  received  a  great4*r  benefit  therefrom 
than  it  did  fn>m  the  meeting  itaelf . 

An  a  place  of  safe  depoidt  and  aoceeaible  to  all,  I  wonld  Huggest  the  ofBct*  of  the 
State  superintendent.  It  is  the  teachers*  heailqnarters.  when*  the  exivutivt*  c*<im- 
mittee  w« >ald  naturally  meet  to  prepare  their  programme.  Hereafter  thi *y  will  want 
to  know  what  has  been  done  in  the  departments  as  well  as  in  the  gf*n<>nil  aMMnna- 
tkm,  so  all  of  the  ret*ords  should  be  kept  together.  Twi(*e  this  yt^ar,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  superintendent  has  reoeired  rec|u<«ts  from  other  Stat4*s  for  a  impy  of  our 
constitution,  which  is  another  reason  why  the  records  might  well  lie  driiosited 
there. 

But  the  great  question  before  us  is  how  can  we  so  increast^  our  attendance,  and 
thereby  extend  our  infinenoe.  that  our  association  shall  truly  reprem*nt  the  (<duca- 
ton  of  Minnesota. 

Last  year  it  was  voted  that  the  names  of  all  memliem  be  printml  in  Sch«»ol  Edn- 
cation,  so  we  have  an  authentic  list— 140  names  in  all;  less  than  two  fnim  each 
county,  less  than  the  teachers  in  the  private  schools  of  the  Stat4»,  Uws  than  the  col- 
legiate  instructors  of  the  State,  only  one  sixty-third  of  the  pulUic-schiiol  t^ftachers 
in  the  State,  about  <ine-fifteenth  of  the  teachers  of  the  gnuled  sch<M>lH.  less  than 
the  average  attendanc*e  upon  our  association  in  1867, 186H,  and  1809.  the  cmly  other 
yearn  in  our  histf>ry  when  we  have  authentic  lists  of  our  memliers.  We  ought 
last  year  to  havt*  enrolled  more  than  that  numlier  fn>m  St.  Paul  and  as  many  more 
from  Minneajiolis:  evi*u  then  two  out  of  every  three  would  have  l)e(*n  «*lifewh<*n*. 
But  how  many  may  we  reasonably  expect  at  such  a  gathering  from  a  State  like 
ours. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

If  we  will  make  our'associatioo  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  bestir  ourselves  as  we 
ought,  wi*  shall  (|uadruple  our  attendance  in  two  jrears:  that  is,  secure  a  paying 
memlienihip  of  .ViO  within  that  time. 

I  esteem  c»ur  retvnt  <irganixati<m  of  departments  to  be  the  m<wt  important  change 
we  have  ever  made,  the  lienefits  of  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  realise.  I 
fully  agTN*  with  President  Seaman,  of  California,  when  he  says:  **  The  section  idea« 
it  seems  to  um*.  is  the  only  pfsscible  way  U>  meet  the  demand  of  the  teachers,  by 
making  tht*  work  reach  each  one  ami  in  the  hnes  of  each  one*s  spei*ial  department.** 
<>nr  ai»«)ciation  inc*ludes  all  classes  of  teachers,  from  the  aspiring  m*hoolma*am  of 
the  ctiuntry  district  to  the  pn*sident  of  the  State  university.  Have  you  ever 
thought  hi>w  difficult  it  wcmld  be  U*  find  ti^iics  ff>r  four  sessions  each  year  that 
wimld  int4*rest  at  cnct*  tht*  omntry  tt^cher  ami  the  grade  teachtT,  the  teacher  of 
tht*  |»n%'at«*  M*h<Mil  and  of  the  high  school,  the  county  superintendent  and  the  city 
suiH*riut«<ndent.  th<*  o»llegt*  and  the  univendty  profensiil'  I  hope  that  our  sympo- 
sium t«»-morr«»w  aftft^nvMin  <in  English  language  and  literatun*  may  meet  this  diffi- 
cult n^|niivm«*nt  in  wim«*  g«MMUy  degree.  Imt  I  am  very  glad,  ami  I  think  y<m  art* 
r«|ually  i*i».  thjit  <»nr  Mvtional  meetings  an*  rwpimsibli*  for  the  other  thrpe.  In 
foniKT  yfur«  wh«*ii  oar  int«*n«t  has  i*ent4*re<l  in  sfiecial  limf*.  whether  it  has  been 
legislation.  niiruuU  M*lHif4i».  city  iia|tt*rinU"mlem''y.  the  teaching  of  reading,  draw- 
ing, or  On*ek.  lltt mt*  m»t  intenvte<l  in  these  lines  have  gone  hoim*  %»» tttikf  at  hoaie 
thereafter,  ami  t«>  advise  their  friemli*  Ut  do  the  same.  I  do  not  winder  that  tha 
county  f^uitt^hntemlents  limg  f(»uml  a  «e|ianite  organisation  more  profitable,  nor 
that  the  oiUege  men  have  mit  lieen  larg«*ly  reprmented  in  cmr  meetings.  Wenaj 
be  aMtiiretl  that  we  lui%'e  ha«l  «tmall  nuuil»*ni  simply  because  it  was  the  Jodgnent 
of  the  grt-at  liody  «*f  teaihers  that  it  did  tiut  pay  to  oume;  but  furtnnalely  thk is 
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a  thing  of  the  past,  and  I  hope  we  all  realize  that  it  is  past  never  to  retom.  Here- 
after the  most  of  oar  strong  work  mnst  be  done  in  departments,  yet  let  ns  not 
make  the  mistake  of  going  too  far  or  too  fast  in  this  direction.  Three  sections  are 
enough  for  150  teachers.  Let  an  increase  in  sections  and  numbers  come  hand  in 
hand;  each  will  help  the  other. 

•  •  •  •*  •  •  • 

I  think  we  will  also  make  our  meetings  more  valuable  and  increase  our  attend- 
amre  if  we  give  larger  place  in  our  programmes  to  the  rei)ortsof  sua^tissful  practice 
and  less  to  theory.  We  should  s(«cure  from  th«^  inont  successful  teachers  in  every 
branch  a  plain  statement  of  how  they  do  their  daily  work,  how  they  have  over- 
come their  difficulties,  and  so  won  success.  As  an  illustration  of  this  id(»  I  invite 
your  attention  to  the  symposium  ou  instruction  in  Latin  and  modem  languages 
this  aftt^moon.  Similar  ones  could  U*  given  just  as  well  on  the  teaching  of 
geography,  history,  or  lK)tany.  and  we  would  all  gladly  listen  to  those  who  are 
acknowledged  to  have  8Uccoode<l  in  any  of  thest*  lines  while  they  tell  us  how 
they  have  actually  done  their  l»est  work,  but  we  are  (|uite  indifferent  resjiecting 
the  theories  they  may  hold  on  the  teaching  t>f  other  things. 

Amvther  need  is  more  money.  <hir  nieniliership  fe<>s  in  1S73  amounted  to  $19; 
in  1878  to  $49.50;  18H4J.  f40.5<):  1KS7,  ;M:}.50:  1HH»<,  $4:1.  Tbes**  are  the  only  years 
reported.  In  18H0  our  exi)enHt*s  wen'  «mly  $11. 50— $10  for  printing,  $1  for  ixMtage, 
and  50  cents  for  a  telegram.  It)wu.  on  th(>  other  bund,  last  year  expended  $817.03, 
receivwl  in  meinlM»rshi]>  fe«»s  $tW7.  and  ha<l  a  iMilance  left  in  the  treasury  of 
$497.06  Our  expenses  this  year  will  approach  $2(M),  so  wo  noeil  to  double  our  fees 
both  in  size  and  numlier. 

•  •••••• 

Then,  too.  the  time  has  a)me  for  us  to  print  our  proceinlings.    This  question 

lias  come  up  two  or  threti  timt^s  lM«fore,  but  now  that  we  m(H*t  in  sections  there  is 
gn*ater  n^aaon  for  printing  them  than  ever  l)efore.  (hir  i)aiK*rs  would  be  more 
carefully  preparwl  if  it  were  known  that  they  wen*  to  lx»  print4»<l,  and  anyone 
who  was  not  able  t4>  lie  present  would  k(*ep  the  run  of  our  doings  by  forwarding 
his  membership  fee  and  receiving  a  copy  of  the  pr(K*eedings. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Since  the  dato  of  Prof«»8s<)r  (TCKHlhuo's  iwldrenH  (1891),  the  a880ciH- 
tion  has  held  annual  meetings,  as  follows:  "^ 


Ttme.  I  P1a<'o.  Prc«ident 


»(Uym1Mi Bt.Paul J  T. Mc(M<«ry. 

XldmyiklMB MinneanoliH K  R.  IVnfHM. 

S(Uyn.lS»| :  Stl^Hul .TO  Ma«kiiit«i»h, 


XldmyiklMB MinneanoliH K  R.  IVnfHM. 

S(Uyn.lS»| :  Stl^Hul ,T.O  Ma«kiiit« 

mdsrmlHIA do S. A.Farn^wurtb. 


»4dA3rislM9B do S.8  I»Hrr. 

»d»jmll«7 do D.L  Ki«hK 

asdmym  WW do A.E.EDKHtroiu. 


'ITie  general  aM.Hooiation  in  1H9S  was  made  up  of  the  following 
de|MirtnientH  or  stH'tions,  ea<*h  doing  its  own  work  a  iK»rtion  of  the 
time,  but  all  iwrtieipating  in  the  delilierations  of  the  general  a.ss<M*ia- 
tion :  County  .HuiH^rintendents* M^elion,  elementary  m^c't ion  (child  study 
branch),  graded-school  section,  aasociaU'i]  school  iKianls,  high-school 
section,  college  section,  music  section,  city  suiN^rintendentB. 

*  All  meetings  held  during  the  holidays. 
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A»U\^  frrim  the  iiM«*  mUlretm  of  IloracH  Go<i«lhae,  as  given  in  part 
Above,  thtf»  prinHfMil  fdiiiture  of  the  icenenil  awuMMJition  of  l^^U  was  a 
nympfwium  €*n  th<^  **'rhe  place  Kngliiih  Hhoiild  hold  an<l  how  it  Hhould 
be  UiiKht." 

Thf^  following  liapem  w^re  rmil:  *'  KngliMh  in  th<»  <lbUric*t  m*hooU,** 
by  ik^riruilt*  i.\  Klli«;  *'KngliMh  in  fcra<le<l  HchooU/*  by  I^iira  Uan<l; 
**Kn^liffth  in  the  hi|ch  m*hooU**  by  K.  K.  i*headle;  *' English  in  hi^hvT 
education,^  by  Cveoixe  II.  InniM. 

George  B.  Alton,  ehaimian  of  tho  c€>nimittee  on  revision  of  tho  con- 
stitution, reportetl  a  new  on<*,  whieh  was  a4lopte<l  mith  some  slight 
changes.  Rev.  Smith  liaker  ptve  an  addretw  on  ''The  dignity  of  the 
common-Hchool  t<^acher,**  which  was  published  in  S(*hool  Education, 
and  also  in  iiamphlet  form  for  wide  circulation. 

In  IHlii,  one  of  the  pn>min«*nt  features  of  the  general  association 
was  a  sym|iosium  on  histor}*  and  civics,  and  a  spirited  discussion  on 
summer  sc*hools  and  teachers*  institutes. 

The  full  prooecMiings  of  the  asso<*iation,  including  all  its  depart- 
ments, for  1H93,  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  School  Edu- 
cation Company.  Since  that  date  they  have  been  publishe<l  by  the 
State  printer  under  a  law  enacted  in  1885,  5,00(1  copies  being  iasued 
annually,  so  that  all  may  read. 


Chapter  II. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


By  Prof.  A.  W.  Rankin,  State  Itutpector  of  Graded  Schoota. 


TERRITORIAL  DAYS. 

Minnesota  became  a  fteparate  Torritorj-  in  1H49.  Since  177G  the  land 
now  comprising  the  StHt4'  of  Minnenotn,  in  whoh'  or  in  part,  has  been 
owned  or  controIIcKl  Hucce8siv«»ly  by  Virjjinia,  Franco,  by  the  North- 
west Territor}'  of  1787,  and  by  the  Territorial  governments  of  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  \Vis(*onsin,  and  Iowa.  This 
varied  connection  made  the  pioneers  of  Minnesota  acquainted  with 
the  laws  and  customs  of  contiguous  and  [mrcnt  States.  In  Minnesota's 
Territorial  common-school  system  we  sim3  the  influence  of  this  acquaint- 
ance. Although  other  States,  and  notably  Indiana,  in  constitutions 
and  laws,  had  provide<l  in  deflnite  terms  for  free  high  schools,  there 
is  no  recognition  of^he  claims  of  such  schools  in  the  earliest  laws  or 
executive  documents  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota. 

In  Minnesota  Terntor>%  as  in  all  newly  establishe<l  settlements,  the 
proportion  of  ver}'  young  children  was  much  greater  than  in  older 
communities.  When  children  were  ready  for  advanced  work,  in  1853, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  flrst  Territorial  superintendent  of 
schools.  Rev.  E.  D.  Neil,  the  follow^ing  law  was  passed : 

Sac.  18.  Sehooi  /atni.— The  troHteee  of  any  two  or  more  M*hool  diMtricts  may,  by 
a  ooncnrrent  vote,  agree  to  establiMh  a  grammar  school  for  the  older  and  more 
advanced  children  of  such  difitrict«. 

The  second  superintendent  of  schools,  K.  W.  Merrill,  in  assigning  a 
reason  for  recommending  lM)oks  for  advaiuMnl  chissi's,  n»fers  to  this 
section  of  the  law.  After  quoting  Webster's  Dictjonarj-  to  the  effect 
that  a  grammar  school  is  a  school  where  the  learned  languages  are 
taught,  he  says: 

By  learned  langnagee  we  nsnally  mean  the  Latin  and  Greek,  hut  others  may  be 
incloded. 

He  recommends  for  use  in  the  public  schools  the  following  list: 
Davies's  series  of  arithmetics  and  higher  mathematics,  Parker*s 
natural  philosophies,  Cotter's  Physiology,  McClintock  A  Crook's 
(4reek  and  Latin  books,  Woodbur}'*s  German  works,  Fasquelles^s 
French  series. 
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TliiB  list  of  lioolcH  funimhefi  evidence  that  high-Hchool  studies  were 
parouiMl  under  the  Territorial  system,  and  with  the  tacit  appmval  of 
the  authoritien. 

Durin^c  the  yeare  1B56  and  1857  nearly  thirty  private  a<^a<lemie«, 
seminarieii,  and  like  inntitutionH  under  variouH  names  wen*  inctir- 
porated  by  the  Territorial  le^slature.  The  ver>'  nam<*H  of  nuMit  of 
these  schools  have  Ionic  been  forgotten,  although  it  was  undoubte<lly 
expecte<l  tha^ a  system  of  tuition  s(*hools  would  <KH.*upy  the  field  of 
secondary'  education. 

CONSTTTUnoNAL  CONVENTION,    1857. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Ami^  chairman  of  a  committ4)e  to  n*port  a  plan  for  a 
public-school  system,  submitted  in  part  the  following: 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  rirtne,  are  eiwential  to  the  pmenratioQ  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  therefore  it  Hhall  In*  the  duty  t>f  the  legisla- 
tors of  this  State  to  cherish  the  interests  of  edacation  in  lit4*riitnn»  and  science 
and  to  establish  a  general  system  of  pablio  sch<M>lii:  to  en(*4>arage  pnblic  and  pri- 
Tals  Inst  ruction  for  the  promotion  of  agricnltare.  arts,  science.  (Commerce,  trade, 
maanfactnres,  and  natnral  history  of  the  cimntry.  and  t4i  a«Uipt  all  means  whii*h 
they  may  deem  necessary  antl  proper  to  secure  to  the  people  the  advantagra  and 
opportnnitiss  of  edacation. 

This  portion  of  the  report  was  copied  nearly  verlmtim  from  the 
Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780. 

Various  amendments  were  proposed  to  the  n«|M)rt  of  Mr.  Ames,  but 
they  were  all  vote<l  dom-n.  Theses  amendments  were  gen««rally  in  the 
direction  of  a  mon*  s|M*cific  rec<ignition  of  the  c*ommon  branches. 

One  pni|HJ0(Hl  the  ins<*rtion,  after  the  word  '* instruction,**  of  the 
words  ''in  the  first  principles  of  English  grammar  and;**  another 
the  striking  out  of  th<*  wonls  'Mn  lit(*rature  and  hcienc*e**  and  ''for 
the  pnimotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  science,  commen*t*,  trade,  manu- 
factures, and  natural  histor}*;**  another  moved  to  strike  out  the 
preamble. 

Thes«'  amendments  were  lost,  but  m-hen  Mr.  Ames*s  report  was 
retuni«Ml  fnmi  the  committ<*<*  on  phrase<dog>'  it  was  stripped  of  all  n*c- 
omm«Mi<lationH  as  t^i  curriculum  of  studies. 

As  reganls  the  s4*hools  themselvi^s,  the  (*onstitution  of  Minneootji 
simply  declares  it  the  '*duty  of  the  legislature  to  i*stablish  a  general 
and  uniform  system  of  public  s<*h4Mds.**  No  reference  whatever  is 
maib*  to  MMHindary  sc^IkniIs,  although  the  Tniversity  of  Minnesota,  as 
f«ttablish«Hl  und«*r  T<*rrit4>rial  lawn,  wasadopt4*d  by  the  constitution  of 
the  n<«w  Stat4*. 

liy  h^islativi*  <*na4*tment  (^  Minn.,  1),  the  State  decide<l  that  tlie 
t*<mstitution  diN*s  not  prohibits  legislatun*  from  *' providing  public 
m*h(Mils  olhfr  than  tluisc*  inrhidftl  in  the  general  system,  or  creating 
eXiH*ptional  districts  t4»  meet  |iarticuUr  au«l  eX4*eptioual 
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BBQINNINQS. 

The  following  statistics  serve  to  show  how  recent  are  the  beginnings 
of  the  high-school  system  of  Minnesota.  The  public  schools  of  Min- 
neapolis in  1861  reported  the  following: 

Naml)er  of  papils  in — 

R*«tling   519 

Siwlling 586 

Geography 284 

Writing 155 

Qrainmar 99 

PhyHical  geography 24 

Written  arithmetic 241 

Mental  arithmetic 828 

Algebra 24 

(Geometry  .    12 

Surveying       2 

Trigonometry 2 

Latin 21 

Gre<»k        4 

CheiniHtry 9 

Natural  philoeuphy  .  6 

History 7 

Winona  reiKirtinl  35  high  sch<N>l  pupils  in  18G2. 
St.  Paul  reiwrted  no  high  s<*h(M)l  department  in  1801. 
In  1S70  only  1 7  cities  rei)orted  liigh  schools.    Tliis  number  is  untrust- 
worthy, as  reports  were  not  accurat<»  or  n»gular. 

GENERAL   LAWS,  1861-1878. 

The  general  laws  of  this  i)erio<l  contain  few  referenwMS  to  high 
8ch(N>ls  or  to  se<'ondary  education. 

In  ISfjl  the  following  .sections  wen*  enacted: 

SR(\  *^i.  It  Hhall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  district  saiM'rintendent  to  examine  teachera 
tonrhing  their  moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  t4>  teach  reading,  writing, 
Englinh  grammar,  inclnding  orthography,  arithmetic,  giH>gniphy.  history,  and 
9tAch  other  bnnivhen  im  may  fnnn  timf  to  timv  Ih'  jinsrrifHil  by  the  State  normal 
Nxin/  of  inntruetion,  [This  State  nt)niial  Ixiard  of  iiLst ruction  was  a  provision 
retaim^l  fnnn  Territorial  (hiys,  and  <*onKistwl  of  six  m«*MiU*rH.] 

Stii'.  (U.  The  State  n(»rmal  ln^nl  of  instmction  is  her«*by  directed  to  select  and 
pn*iiart*  a  list  of  s|)ellen!.  rea<lers,  grammars.  geogra]>hies,  arithmetics,  historiee, 
and  other  bookn,  \n  \y»  nsecl  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State. 

In  the  g(»neral  law  of  18G2  the  following  pn)visions  relating  to  high 
sehool  work  wi^re  made: 

The  <*ounty  auditor  wasorderiMl  to  report  the  numln^r  of  high  s<»hools 
in  ea<*h  <*ounty.  In  this  law  the  privilege  at^eorthsl  to  the Stat<*  normal 
l)oanl  of  instmction  of  adding  ''other  branches**  to  the  eommon 
scho<d  branehes  as  requisite  for  cxaminat  ion  for  c*ertilicates  of  teachers 
was  withdrawn. 
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In  1H05  the  following  general  Uw  wa8  passed: 

AN  ACT  for  Um*  urganiiatkia  and  ramifaitkm  <>f  iiidc*p«ndMit  arlKM)!  dintrirte. 

8bc.  17.  The  bimnl  abAll  have  power,  ami  it  aball  be  their  duty,  fint,  to  estab- 
lish  and  orKaniie  rach  grades  of  nchooUi,  alter,  and  diJM»ntinoe  the  Hune,  in  said 
district,  an  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Until  1878  the  al>ove  were  almoHt  the  only  references  in  the  gen- 
eral laws  t4)  8econdar>'  tHlueation.  This  indicates  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  public  mind  with  r(*fer<«nce  Xo  the  propriety  of  supporting  free 
high  M*h<M>lH  by  general  taxation.  Fnn'  pul>lie  mMH>ndar>'  e<lucation 
was  the  latest  department  of  the  public  system  of  sc*hools  t4i  establish 
itself. 

The  following  s|MM*ial  acts  of  the  legislature  will  show  the  cities 
first  to  take  steps  to  organise  high  schools.  The  grading  of  schools 
made  high  schools  inevitable.  Hon.  M.  IL  Dunnell,  State  superin- 
tendent in  1868,  says  in  his  annual  report: 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  nearly  every  pUu*e  where  the  public  schools  have  been 
thorcmghly  graded  private  schools  have  ceased  to  exist 

SPECIAL  LAWS. 

The  first  gi^neral  law  establishing  a  public  school  system  contains 
no  r<>feren(*4»  to  high  schools. 

The  first  siM*cial  act  was  passtnl  February  28,  18G0,  and  was  entltle«1 
**An  HvX  for  the  support  and  l)ett4>r  regtilation  of  i*ommon  schools  in 
the  city  of  St.  Anthony**  (now  a  imrt  of  MinneaiK>lis). 

Se<*tion  6  of  this  act  pnivides: 

It  Aludl  Im*  the  daty  of  said  hoanl  of  education  to  estatilish  within  the  booads  ci 
the  city  c«jrp(irati«in  of  Ht.  Anthony  foor  or  more  primary  schools  in  which  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  e<lncmti<m  may  be  tanght.  It  shAll  lie  the  further  doty 
of  said  Immu^I  Ut  establiiih  two  grammar  schools,  when*  instmction  shall  be  given 
in  the  varioiui  Ntmlteii  ni>t  pn>vided  f«ir  in  the  primary  scImmiIs  and  jret  ivqnirito  to 
a  nwpectJible  English  «Hla««ti«m.  and  it  shall  lie  the  further  daty  of  said  board  to 
aslaMish  a  cv'ntral  high  schtiol,  when*  instmction  in  the  higher  English  bninrhai 
shall  be  given. 

In  thi.H  a<*t  pn>vision  was  ma«le  for  free  tuition  and  for  all  partaof 
the  HyHt4*ni  of  }M*h<Nils  and  for  *'a  thon>ugh  examination**  of  pupils  in 
each  de|iartm4Mit  lN*fon*  imssing  into  the  nextde|iartnu*nt.  The  board 
of  e<lucatiou  was  giv<*n  **  imwer  to  determine  what  various  studieaand 
parts  of  studifs  shall  In*  taught  in  any  and  all  of  said  schools,  ao  aa 
best  to  carry  out  the  pmvisions  of  section  6  of  this  act.** 

This  MH'tion  was  am<*nfle<l  January  2t;,  181*1,  by  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  authorizing  the  high  M'hiMil  to  U*tu*h  the  languagea.  IjUer,  in 
1H«>4,  th«*  a4*t  was  changiHl  la  authorise  the  4*HtabliHhment  of  a  high 
school,  '*wli«*n*  inMructi(»n  in  t hi*  higher  Knglish  branches  shall  be 
given,**  no  n«fenMi(*«*  t«»  oth«*r  languages  lM*ing  made. 

In  1H«»1  Winona  mnmimmI  s|HM*ial  legislation  organizing  its  aelMiola, 
in  ai*iH>nlanc*t*  with  which  the  iMianl  of  e«lut*ation  was  antboriMd  **to 
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contract  with  and  employ  all  t'eaehcrs  in  the  common  schools  and 
high  school."  In  18C2  Winona  socunHl  a  provision  authorizing  "the 
superintendent  selected  by  the  boanl  to  superintend  the  grading  of 
the  schools  and  examination  for  promotions.'' 

These  sj^ecial  acts  show  no  general  tendency  except  conservatism. 
In  several  cities  Ixiards  of  eilucation  were  direct<»d  to  publish  annually 
in  the  local  newsimpers  a  statoment  of  branches  taught  in  the  schools. 

AGITATION  TOWARD   ORdANIZATK^N   OF  SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

In  1869  William  W.  Folwell  was  apiK)inte<l  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  He  caine  to  his  work  wi»ll  cquipiK»d  by  exp«»ri- 
ence  and  native  ability  to  lead  in  the  cause  of  secondary  eilucation. 

In  his  first  report  he  siiid: 

Onr  system  of  public  instmction  will  not  l)e  an  or^aniztHl  whole  nntil  the  *'  sec- 
Olidary"  schools  are  grailod  not  mert^ly  with  rffiTtMicc  to  the  ])riiuary  schools 
below  bnt  to  the  nniversity  above.  ThiH  can  Im>  cl(»n('  not  only  without  detriment, 
tat  with  advantage  to  that  great  class  of  students  who  will  choose  to  content 
themselves  with  academic  education  only. 

This  utterance  was  the  beginning  of  a  iM'rsist«»nt  and  intelligent 
agitation  for  the  establishment,  of  a(*<>mplote,  continuous,  and  efficient 
system  of  schools  which  should  otter  every  cliil<l  in  Minnesota  a  liberal 
education. 

In  1872  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  II.  B.  Wilson,  'Mo  suggest  some  plan  for  securing 
a  course  of  study  in  our  high  schools  tliat  shall  1h»  preparatory  to  our 
State  University."  The  committee  <»()nsisted  of  Supts.  David  Burt, 
Winona;  O.  V.  Tousley,  Miniu^apolis;  ().  Wliitman,  lie<l  Wing,  and 
made  the  following  n'iK)rt : 

In  attemptinK  to  discharge  the  duty  assi^i^l  ns  w«>  n>co^iize  the  fact  that  onr 
high  schools  have  a  siHH;itic  work  in  onr  ^raib'^l  systi'Ui:  that  they  are  designed  for 
those  who  have  imuhs^hI  throuKh  the  lnw«»r  stlnxils  in  tlir  gnwle  and  may  never  be 
able  to  go  Iwyond  tin?  hi^h  sclnnd.  We  re^'ard  it  as  ntnt'ssiiry  that  these  w^hoolfl 
ihoiild  have  a  (M>urs<»  of  study  ft)r  such  tliat  will  qualify  thfui  as  far  as  iKwmble 
for  the  8phen»s  of  life  which  they  may  enter  on  Iravin^  tlie  hij^h  s<.'hool.  Our 
aoqiiieHcence  is  hearty  in  what  is  intendtnl  hy  th«*  ass4*rtinn  that  they  are  the  peo- 
ple's colleges  forthet»<lucationof  th»*  masses  of  onr  youth  who  will  enter  no  hiKher 
institation  of  leaniin^.  We  l)elieve  that  they  shonld  liave  a  (*ourse  of  study  suffi- 
ciently broail  and  versatil<>  t4>  accomplish  this  pur]M»k*.  Yet  while  this  is  done 
fbe  question  arist^s.  Can  there  not  Ix'  some  iM>int  of  articulation  lietween  these 
■chools  and  our  higher  institutions  of  Ifaniin^?  Can  they  not  ids<>  pre|)an*  for 
higher  c«mrs«'s  of  chissical  and  si'ientitic  study  tlios«*  who  may  wish  ti>  enter  our 
Illii¥er8ity«  having  an  optional  counk*  of  study  for  anyone  who  may  desin*  it, 
known  to  Ix?  satisfactor>'  to  thv  ofiic«'rs  of  tliat  institution?  Can  not  this  lie  done 
hi  numy  of  our  high  s<*h(M»ls  and  ultimately.  iK'rhaps.  in  all  of  them  without 
fatarfering  with  their  appro])riate  work  lis  relattnl  to  the  lower  schools  in  onr 
giaded  system? 

On  August  L*7  of  the  same  year  Pn*sident  Folwell  n*iMl  to  the  eon- 
irantion  of  city  and  eounty  suiNTintcndents  a  (*ommuuication  by  his 
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owu  pen  from  a  committeo  of  the  board  of  regents  of  tho  university 
ootiMisting  of  Charles  8.  Br^'ant,  A.  A.  Harwood,  Paris  (iibnon,  and 
William  W.  Folwell.  The  committee  made  the  following  Htatenient 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  comqiunication: 

The  boflineM  of  this  committee  \b  formally  to  invite  thin  limly  to  joiu  tho  hoartl 
in  an  endeavor  to  lirinK  about  a  vital,  organic  connecti<m  betwi*t*n  the  uiiiventity 
and  the  hi|B^h  ichoolis.  Belonging,  an  the  university  docM,  to  the  HyHt4*ui  of  imblic 
instmc'tion,  itH  governing  bijard  and  itii  faculty  of  inKtmction  uln^y  ftH»l  that 
they  have  your  Hympathy,  and,  no  far  tm  circnuuitanivM  will  allow,  your  iMiop(*ni- 
tiim.  There  in,  however,  a  wide  difference  between  a  m(*rt»  nionO  or  m*ntimental 
onion  and  a  lawful,  vital  articulation  of  membem  in  a  common  Uidy.  lietween  a 
mere  aModation  and  an  organism. 

DiseusHing  tho  aituation  in  the  United  Stat4»H  at  that  time,  Preai- 
dent  Folwell  said: 

Confining  attention  strictly  to  the  public  f*<luc*ation,  and  lf^\ing  out  of  sight 
pri\*ate  educational  work  as  of  no  prment  cHmcem.  the  c<immitt4««*  think  it  appar- 
ent that  our  State  systems  are  generally  defective  in  failing  to  prontU*  suitable 
schoob  between  the  university  and  the  primary  sch<iols.  80  far  as  wt*  an*  a  warp, 
not  a  single  Btatt*  has  organixed  or  pn>vidt*4l  for  any  sui*h  st^htMils  as  <<ssentially 
Slati*  si'hools.  We  an*  ohlige<l  t4>  deny  the  full  right  of  the  high  M*hooli«  to  claim 
such  place  and  rank  in  the  State  s>*stem  proper,  becausi*,  in  general,  they  are 
organised  and  <iperated  im<ler  sfiecial  chHrt4*rs  for  th«»  lienefit — si>iaetiui(^  ejudu- 
■ive  benefit— -of  particiUar  Im^alities.  They  are  neceswarily  inMi*«*esidl>le  to  the 
great  Iwdy  of  the  petiple  under  the  pn*sent  legixlation.  In  no  Stat4*.  so  far  as  wt* 
an  informed,  diies  there  exist  any  authoriztnl  n*lationship  U*twwn  the  univfrsi- 
tiea  and  these  local  city  high  si*hools.  Tlie  oldest  and  most  snc<^*9wful  (»f  thvae 
State  universities  ctmtents  herself  with  offering  to  m*nd  dt*legatitms  from  her 
faculty  to  such  high  si*hools  as  will  receive  them,  for  i\u*  purpose  of  holding 
examinations  of  students  wishing  to  enter  the  imiversity.  Tht*  executive  officer 
reports  with  enthusiasm  the  accessiim  of  numerous  well-prepar««d  candidates  fron 
the  public  high  schools. 

Aft4*r  etting  Euro|iean  systema  of  (Hluc*ation  t4»  show  the  eMHontial 
importanc*e  of  preiMirator}*  Nchoola,  the  (roinmittiM*  aHMtim^nl  three 
pointa: 

1.  That  there  shaU  lie  at  length  a  eompndiensive  organisation  of 
pnldie  fnlueation  in  Minnesota,  enibraeing  all  gnid(»H. 

^.  That  the  State  university  may  fonn  the  •*  nnif  and  crown"  of  a 
ntible  striietun*  of  high  w*hooU4  l)as<*<l  firmly  on  the  hniail  foundation 
of  th«*  (*onimoii  sc*h(Nds  of  the  State. 

X  That  the  su|M*rintendenta,  prtiiei|ials,  ami  teachem  of  the  high 
and  gradiNl  mdiooU,  one  ami  all,  will,  now  and  always,  €*uoperaie  with 
the  university  autluiriti<^  in  siH'uring  that  acttial  union  so  easeniial 
alike  t4»  th«*  .M*h<MdH  and  univ«*rsity. 

Tlie  eonimitt4««*  then  (Hm'uhmmI  a  <|tH*stion  which  is  still  a  mooted 
one  among  <Nlucat4>rs: 

Th**  publir  hiKH  M-h<Md.  as  alrea<ly  intiniat*«<l.  exists  ufHler  a  special  cbarttr  lor 
the  U*n«*fit  of  tb«*  hn-mi  <*« immunity,  having  Isit  little  or  iHM^mnrctian  taripiwlrally 
with  the  State  system.    The  cuurM  of  study  is  i^tjotri%  ed  aoouidiai^  aad  wUIkmiI 
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reference  to  any  superior  institution.  Existing  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  that 
great  nomber  of  yonth  who,  having  been  advanced  beyond  the  common  sc*hocil, 
can  not  carry  their  education  beyond  into  the  college  or  university  sphere,  the 
high  school  must  arrange  its  curriculum  accordingly.  The  work  of  educating 
this  great  body  of  youth  is  one  not  to  be  slighted.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of 
n^Iect,  for,  happily  as  we  believe,  the  high  schools,  while  carrying  it  on  with 
the  utmost  efficiency,  can  at  the  same  time  undertake  advantageously  and  with 
economy  the  preparation  of  students  looking  forward  to  the  univorHity.  Th«» 
history  of  the  (German  secondary  schools,  the  gymnasia  and  real  RchoolH.  proves, 
this.  Their  courses  of  study,  planned  with  reference  primarily  Uy  the  university, 
are  still  in  a  remarkable  way  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  who  can  not 
advance  to  the  university,  and  thus  a  double  work  is  carrieil  on  in  the  same  school 
successfully  and  without  embarrassment. 

This  is  what  the  American  high  si^hool  can  do:  It  can  inlncate  the  ten  students 
who  do  not  go  to  the  university  along  with  the  one  who  <loe8,  to  the  de<*ided  profit 
of  all.  It  will  take  some  ingenuity  to  frame  the  course  or  (*ourses  of  study,  but 
it  can  be  done,  because  it  has  bi^en  done. 

Tho  communication  proceeded  to  sUitc  the  d<»sirability  of  the  high 
schoob)  eventually  taking  from  the  university  the  fn*st  and  second 
college  years'  work.  There  an*  many  of  our  e<lucators  who  still 
Ixdieve  that  the  State  would  do  well  to  <»nd(>w  <»i^ht  or  ten  hi^h 
schools  located  in  convenient  cent^^rs  of  population,  so  that  these 
schools  would  be  able  to  offer  the  freshman  and  sophomore  work  of 
colleges. 

In  1876  State  Supt.  D.  Burt  referre<l  to  existinji^  conditions  in  the 
following  language. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  best  material  for  college's  and  universities  is  scattered 
through  the  agricultural  partM  of  our  State.  It  is  not  nrlMn.  but  rustic,  while 
the  high  schools  are  not  in  the  country,  but  in  the  city.  Thin  fiict  suggests  the 
strongest  form  in  which  the  question  of  State  itatronuge  f(»r  some  of  our  high 
schools  can  be  put.  Should  not  the  ])rincii>iil  s<'hooI  of  a  county  1h>  o])en.  free  of 
charge  for  tuition,  to  the  aspiring  and  worthy  youth  in  the  rural  ])art  of  the 
county?  Should  not  such  persons.  i)artly  at  tht*  ex]N>nse  of  the  State,  lie  induced 
to  enter  upon  a  higher  course  of  learning?  Would  it  not  conduce  to  the  public 
welfare  for  the  State  to  say  to  boanls  of  (nlncation  in  our  leading  high  schools. 
Open  your  doors  to  all  scholars  in  the  rural  districts  ])n'imre<l  tn  enter  y<mr  regu- 
lar classes  and  willing  to  graduate  and  pjiss  on  t4»  the  cnnrs(>s  of  study  in  higher 
institutions,  and  you  shall  be  compensatt^l  for  the  cost  of  furnishing  instruction? 

Three  years  later  (187S)  SuiK'rintendent  Burt  n»|M)rts  that  3  .sch(H)ls 
offered  Greek  and  22  l^atin.  Forty-six  .students  took  (in^ek  and  444 
I^tin.  This  may  8er\*e  as  an  indication  of  the  <*on<1iti<m  of  high 
wheels  at  that  time.  They  were  not  strong.  They  were  a  disai>- 
pointment  to  wellwishers.  The  general  public  reganUMl  them  with 
indifference,  and  many  legislators  did  not  approve  of  the  Stat4»'s  offer- 
ing free  secondary  education.  SuiK^rintendent  DunnelTs  statement 
to  the  effect  that  thorough  grading  of  the  public  .schools  meant 
deetructien  to  private  schools  had  been  prove<l  true.  Tliere  wen^  in 
the  State  only  a  few  struggling  academies  supporteil  by  private  or 
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denominational  enterprise.    The  university  was  not  getting  students 
from  high  schools.    Superintendent  Burt  in  his  report  in  1878  says: 

In  oar  own  Stale  retolts  may  not  wanrant  an  opinion.  While  the  high  8ehool 
al  Winona*  has  sent  to  the  oniTeraity  only  two  students,  the  academy  at  Aftoo 
has  sent  ten,  and  that  at  Wasioja  the  same  nnmher.  If  we  fail  in  oar  ezpecta- 
tioiis  as  to  high  schools  perhaps  we  can  torn  to  academies. 

Undoubtedly  this  was  a  critical  time  for  high  school  work  in  Minne* 
sota.  The  university  retained  its  preparatory  department  of  neoe0Bity« 
because  only  two  or  three  cities  supported  high  schools  regularly 
fitting  for  the  freshman  class.  The  high  schools  of  the  State  for  the 
year  1877  reported  117  graduates.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  20  of  this 
117  could  have  entere<l  the  freshman  class  in  a  reputable  college.  In 
1876  the  university  refused  mlmission  to  its  preparatory  department 
to  those  who  could  get  the  (H|uivalent  instruction  at  their  home 
schools.  Proliably  this  action  was  effective  in  showing  the  high  school 
men  of  the  State  that  the  university  did  not  wish  to  take  studenta 
unprepared  for  the  freshman  class. 

In  August,  1877,  the  State  Teachers*  Association  assembled  in  con- 
vention at  Mankato  adoptcni  the  following  resolutions: 

Remtlved,  That  this  association  earnestly  hope  and  recommend  that  the  boards 
of  edocation  in  onr  cities  ami  larger  villaKi^  will  at  the  earliest  moment  arranire 
ooorses  of  study  suited  t4)  pn«pare  students  fur  admission  to  the  univenity,  and 
whenerer  possible  to  admit  outside  students  to  those  courses  on  liberal  terms. 

Remiived,  That  the  le|(islature  be  requested  to  make  suitable  appropriation  for 
paying  the  tuition  of  country  students  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  so  that  a 
free  education  from  A  B  C  to  the  master  of  arts  may  be  the  blrthri^t  i^  ervry 
child  in  the  State. 

iUm>itrd,  That  there  be  a  conunittee  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  atteotkio  of 
the  governor  and  the  legislature  in  such  a  manner  as  may  seem  to  them  sidtahla. 

These  resolutions  were  writt4»n  by  Presi<lent  FolwelL  The  Stale 
was  fortunate  at  this  periiMl  in  having  governors  who  were  thoroughly 
in  symiiathy  with  this  movement,  (vovernors  Cushman  K.  Darlaaiid 
John  S.  Pillsbur}'  ha<l  in  annual  ro^^ssages  urginl  upon  the  legislature 
action  in  harmony  with  the  aliove  resolutions. 

THK   FIRST  OBKBRAL   HIOH-HCHOOL   UiW. 

The  first  high-school  law  was  fiassecl  in  187B.  The  bill  was  drawn 
by  I^nesident  Folwell.  By  its  pn>visionH  the  sum  of  $400  aannally 
was  offertMl  t4>  any  gra«lc«<l  H<*bcM>l  of  the  Stat^*  umler  the  following  eon- 
ditions:  (1)  Pupils  should  Im'  H4lmitt<«<l  fre<«  of  tuition  from  any  part 
of  the  Stat4*  u|>on  pnifier  examination;  {2)  instruction  shooM  fli  al 
least  for  the  subfn*shnian  class  of  the  university;  (3)  the  tdiOQl 
should  submit  to  insp<*ction  by  the  Stat4»  high-school  board  ereated 
by  this  a4*t. 

The  examination  for  entrance  to  these  schools  was  at  flrat  naariy 


*Wiaoaahad  a  large  high  school.    The  small  academies 
In  country  viUafes. 
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eqaivalent  to  that  of  a  candidate  for  a  first-grade  teacher's  certificate. 
Later  the  standard  was  lowered  to  that  of  tho  examination  of  a  candi- 
date for  a  third-grade  teacher's  certificate.  The  State  high  school 
board  was  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  president  of  the  State  university,  ex  officio,  and  of  a  third  member 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Governor  Pillsbury  appoint'ed  Hon. 
Charles  S.  Bryant  the  third  member  of  the  boartl.  Mr.  Brj'ant  was  a 
man  highly  e6teeme<l  in  educational  circles  for  his  devotion  to  a  pro- 
gressive and  efficient  system  of  public  schools. 

This  law  was  at  once  put  into  effect,  but  its  opi»ration  ceased  with 
the  year  1878  be<*ause  of  tho  failure  to  insert  the  word  ''annually** 
into  the  section  providing  an  appropriation.  During  the  time  of  its 
operation  some  forty-two  schools  received  the  $400  each,  and  a  begin- 
ning was  made  in  the  matter  of  State  insi>ection.  The  law,  however, 
was  not  satisfactory  in  itM  details,  and  during  the  session  of  1881  two 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  legislature — one  in  the  house  and  one 
in  the  sc»nate.  Mr.  Bryant  was  the  author  of  the  senate  bill;  Super- 
intendent Burt  and  I^*sidi»nt  Folwell  wen*  the  authors  of  the  other. 
Each  body  insisted  on  its  bill,  and  it  was  only  on  the  last  day  for 
intrvMlueing  bills  that  President  Folwell  sufceedtnl  in  proposing  a 
compromise  bill  slightly  amending  and  simplifying  the  old  law.  It 
was  introiluced  in  the  senate  by  Hon.  John  Nieols.  The  success  of 
this  compromise  bill  was  largely  due  to  the  Hon.  R.  A.  Mott,  of  Fari- 
bault, then  a  member  of  the  house,  whose  distinguished  services  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  srh(K)l8  for  defectives  in  Minne- 
sota have  earned  for  him  the  est<^eni  and  gratitude  of  every  citizen  of 
the  State. 

This  bill,  with  two  amendments,  is  the  foundation  of  our  present 
high-school  syst^^m.  The  entire  text  of  the  bill  is  given  herewith, 
together  with  two  amendments,  one  passinl  at  the  succeeding  session 
of  the  legislature  and  one  in  181)1 : 

AN  ACT  for  the  en4<«mnMC^m**nt  of  highor  (*dacatioo. 

Be  it  emuied  by  the  legielature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Section  1.  That  the  governor,  snporintondont  of  ]mblic  instrnction,  and  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Minne84>ta.  ex  officii^,  an'  bt>reby  confltitnted  a  board 
of  commifwionerB  on  preparatory  ncbooUt  for  the  en(M»uraf^uient  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  thin  State.  ThiM  Ixmrd  shall  bi*  ralbnl  th<>  '*  hifcb  nchool  board/*  and  shall 
pi*rfonn  the  duties  and  shall  havo  and  exercim)  the  iM)werM  hereinafter  men- 
tioned. 

Hkl\  2.  Any  public  Krad(*d  school  in  any  city  or  incorporated  village  or  town- 
ship organiied  into  a  district  under  the  w>-calle<1  towiiMhip  Kystem,  which  school 
shall  give  preparatory  instruction  acconling  to  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this 
act  and  shall  admit  students  of  either  sex  from  any  part  of  the  State  without 
charge  for  tuitioii,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  pecuniary  aid  as  hereinafter  speci- 
fied: Pnwided^  however^  That  no  such  school  shall  be  required  to  admit  nonresi- 
dent pupils  unkas  they  shall  pass  an  examination  in  all  the  branches  prescribed 
by  law  as  requisite  to  a  third-grade  county  certificate. 

Sbc.  3.  The  said  boaid  shall  require  of  the  schools  applying  for  such  pecuniary 
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Miv    i.  TV  «m4  f0mr4  'A  ^r 
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fr-Twitti  t//  riflti  ubA  tiwyrjt  aaj  vrbmb  and  t/>  i&akit  r^jft  tbm>A;  aad  bo 
(]  im-  ym»4  Ui  mmj  r^m^  astil  wiUft  forb  i^^tn  ■lall  bft^e  bc««  mci^ 
%ii0^  ^ff  ih^  V«r4  aftd  Um*  wrjrk  o#  tl»^  flrhr^  mpprormd  bj  rote  o#  tke  bn«nL 

Htu  'f  TV  «iiM  htmr^  whaU  r»r»4w^  ftppttaibr«M  frooi  «iHi  arlkoob  far  aid  a« 
hmw^it  i^MAM.  wMrb  Bfi|ilkatiritti  nhall  Up  r«r«irf«l  and  actrd  npoa  in  %hm  <vd« 
#^  UuHr  f-<nm\^m.  The  aiid  board  iliaD  w^ftfrt^Mk  Uf  rmch  id  ottd  Kboofe  whicb 
dteU  kav*.  f nlJx  rfgrny^^A  with  tV  pvoriianiiii  '#f  Um  act.  and  wboi 
•ball  hair#*  fiMfi  ap|irv/ir«d  liy  Um*  Ujard.  the  ram  of  foor  hnadrBd  doDan  iii 
XHir  /V'/rt/l^l.  That  tV*  t/ital  amrjoat  of  %\^nMfmBMfatM  aad  gjcpenaga  under  this 
i^-t  ahal]  lyH  ^sryw^l  twvtity  Uymaind  drjUan  in  aaj  rjor  jrear.  The  mm  o#  twcmi 
th0mmuA  d'^Han  U  h#fr^i)r  af^irvipriated  aannaUy.  to  be  paid  oot  of  any  mtmitjm 
Ni  th#'  tftmnry  Dr«i  'jibtf-rwiiie  ap{irnp|iriati«l.  ffir  the  pqrpoiiea  <jf  this  art,  which 
aai^mnt.  ttr  m»  mwb  tVtw#f  mi  maj  be  nw  <— iry.  shall  be  paid  upon  the  warrants 
#if  saifS  Uiar*!  nprin  the  HCattf*  aoditi#r 

Hm  4.  Th#*  ifi#tn)i»-rB  <#f  said  Ujard  shall  serre  withoot  compeosatian.  bat  the 
artnal  af*«l  ttt^tmrntj  rxpensf*  of  the  bvArd  «ir  of  any  examiner  apfminted  bj  theas 
shall  U*  |«ii<l  In  the  same  manner  as  thrjsr  of  State  alBoers:  i^raruUd,  That  the 
t#ital  t'U\0tim',  Inclodinic  the  appfirti^Jimientii  to  the  schools  afowasid.  shall  not 
mMrm^t  twt^itx  th^msand  d^iUani  in  any  one  year. 

Hfv  7  Thit  saifl  UmrA  shall  have  power  to  establish  any  necessary  and  soitahle 
mUm  Mvl  mirnlatiofiii  rflatiiiK  tf»  ezaminationii.  refiorts.  acceptance  of  schools, 
ftfrnnv**  "f  «cndi««.  an«l  ot  Vr  iiruceedinics  under  this  act. 

HKf  M  T\m  saifl  }Msirvl  ahall  keep  a  €ran«fnl  rsrvird  of  all  their  proceedings,  and 
shall  tnmkt*.  «in  «#f  IWore  tht*  first  day  of  September  in  each  year,  a  report, 
imr  tiM-  t»r«*iriims  Nrho(4  year,  tr>  the  saperinteiKlent  of  public  instmctiaii, 
inK  III  (iHall  all  rw^ptji  and  dislmrwmii^tii.  the  names  and  number  of  schools 
nv'H vttiK  aid.  and  tV  nnrnVr  of  impils  attendinK  the  classes  in  each:  to  which 
retvffl  ih«*y  may  wld  snrb  renimmrndatificui  as  they  may  deem  useful  and  pfopar. 

Hm    II   This  wt  ■liall  takf  effect  and  lie  in  fofve  from  and  after  its 

A|ipn»vr«l.  Ifanh  9.  INNf. 


AN  A(T  Ut^li^w^thf*  tiiyw«T«<if  tWhlffb-arboollacArd. 


fit  i/  t-mtiirti  hff  tKr  ItyuUiiiHrt  ttf  the  Htatr  it/ 

Hk(Tio%  1.  TYm*  hlirh-«i'li*M»l  Usinl  shall  have  full  disrreCioiiary  power  to 
slilfr  Aiitl  w't  tiiMiii  A|»|ili<*ati4iiiii  of  schooln  ftir  fltate  aid,  and  to  pracrihe  the 
c^m<liii<>ii»  ti|M*ii  whl4  li  mikI  aid  »>iall  Ih*  (crante«l;  and  it  shall  be  its  dnty  toaoospl 
ami  iiul  •IK  )i  M  III  ml  A  iitily  an  will,  in  iu  <f|>ini«in.  if  aided,  efficiently  perfonn  Iha 
ser^t**-  <oiit«*iii|iliiir«l  by  law.  bttt  n<»t  mi»re  than  fire  schoob  shall  he  aided  la 
aai'h  I  «muty  In  any  <ioe  year.    Any  si*hool  uoce  accepted  aod  oontiBQiBf  lo 
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ply  with  tho  law  and  regulations  of  the  boanl  made  in  panmanoe  thereof  shall 
be  aided  not  U*m8  tlian  throe  years. 

8ic(\  2.  Any  HNsistant  examiner  appointed  by  the  high-Hc*ho()l  l)oard,  as  anthorixed 
by  law,  shall  be  entitle<l  so  receive  such  compensation  as  the  board  may  allow, 
not  ezceedinK  thro<^  dollars  a  day  or  fifty  cents  an  hour:  I*rovided,  That  no  such 
compensation  shall  1h>  iiaid  to  any  person  receiving  a  salary  from  a  State  institution. 

Sec.  8.  All  ai^ts  and  parts  of  lu^ts  in(*oiisiHtent  with  this  act  an?  hereby  repealed. 

Sec*.  4.  Tliis  ac^t  shall  take  effec^t  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approval,  November  IH.  1881. 

AN  AC^  to  anthoriz<«  tho  apiMiintmont  nt  an  inH|MM*tor  of  State  hif^h  Hfh<M>lA. 

Be  it  tniactfii  by  the  leijiMttture  of  the  State  of  MinneMotn: 

SwTioN  1.  Tliat  sec»tion  four  of  an  act  entitUsl  "An  lu-t  for  the  (>nconragement 
of  highf>r  «Mlucation."  ap])rov«Ml  Marcli  third.  eiKhtt»en  hnn<lnNl  and  eighty-one, 
l)eing  chapter  one  hundrtMl  and  f<irty-four  of  the  (fi*nenil  Laws  of  Eighteen  Hun- 
drinl  and  Eighty-one,  lie,  and  her«»by  is.  aniende<l  to  reail  as  follows: 

*•  ViHittttion  of  schiwlM. — The  said  IxMird  of  coinniissioners  shall  cans**  each  school 
retviving  aid  nnder  tliis  act  to  \h*  visit«Ml  at  lejist  once  in  eiu*h  school  year  by  a 
connnittet*  of  cme  or  mon*  nieinUTs,  who  shall  can'fnlly  insptn-t  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  cliisses  and  niakt*  a  written  reinirt  on  th«»  sjimt^  immediately, 
and  no  money  sliall  1m»  ])aid  in  any  <"is«'  until  aft»*r  smh  n-jxirt  shall  have  been 
rec«»ivi»<l  and  ezannne<l  by  the  iKwinl  and  tht*  work  «>f  th«*  s<-h<M»l  a])proviMl  by  the 
vote  of  the  iMtard:  ProviiUd,  first.  That  thr  siiid  ImkihI  may  jirovid**  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  othtT  gradiNls<*h«M>ls  witli  a  view  tothrir  iini)n»vement;  but 
no  appropriation  of  money  shall  lKMna«h»  to  snrli  s<'h<M)ls  U»fon*  they  iiavi*  reached 
thf  standanlof  and  have  lK»«»n  a<*cr])t«*<l  jis  Stato  high  s<"]iools  under  s<»cti(m  five  of 
this  iwt:  I^tvuleil,  xfcoiir/.  That  th«'  said  l)oard  may  in  tlu*irdis<-n»tion  provide  for 
the  inspection  of  schools  at  a  rt>ji.HonabU*n)n)]M'ns}ition.  but  tliat  no  iinnpensation 
shall  1)0  paid  to  any  person  roc»'iving  a  salary  from  any  State  institution." 

That  for  the  purisHH^  of  this  net  the  sum  of  s«n'en  thousand  <lolIars.  in  addition 
t4>  the  amonnt  aln^y  appropriate m1.  !)«>.  and  hereby  is.  ap]>ropriat4Hl  annually  out 
of  any  money  in  the  State  trea.snry  not  othtTwise*  a])]»ro])riated. 

Sw.  2.  This  a<'t  shall  takr  eflft»ct  and  Ik*  in  force  from  and  aftor  its  ]>assagi\ 

ApprovtHl  April  1h.  1S9:{. 


Tho  influoiKv  of  tho  hijrh-s<*h(M)l  law  and  its  amendments  may  l)0 
di»<*ii.Hs*Kl  undor  four  heads:  **  FiiiaiuMal  aid/'  *'Stat<»  suiwrvision/' 
*'Rolation  of  hiji:h  sehtwds  to  the  uiiivei'sity/' an<l  **Free  tuition  to 
outi*iclers.'' 

FINANTIAL   AID. 


Th<»  amount  apim)priat<Ml  annually  by  the  h»^islatun»  ha^l  jrrown  to 
$4/>jMN)  in  isiMi. '  This  sum,  although  small  in  relation  to  the  ivvenues 
of  a  wealthy  State,  is  of  great  im[)ortan<*e  to  the  high  sehcwds.  One 
liundnMl  high  seb<s)ls  n»<*«MV(Hl  $400  ea<*h.  It  will  Im»  uoti<*ed  that  tho 
law  gives  the  State  higb-H<*ho<d  lM)anl  large*  di.H<*n»tionary  i)ower  in  tho 
tK'Mtowal  of  the  ai<l.  In  1H93  this  Ixmnl  is8uc<1  to  l(H*al  seh<N>l  lK>ard8 
a  eiriMilar  (nmljiining  these  wonis: 

The  appntpriation  of  $400  is  for  the  ''encouragement  of  higher  education.'' 
Tliii»  mi'ans  that  it  is  to  be  expended  for  the  improvement  of  the  high  flch(M>l  in 
instmctitm.  apparatus,  libraries,  etc.     The  meager  results  that  appear  in  the 

*  In  1900  the  legislature  increased  the  total  appropriation  to  $115,000. 
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injwi-^ijU  «iifif^#ft  1*09 *t(x*^  it  ha|ifpMi.«  that  ib#-?>^  Mmar*-  prereoied 
frr/m  *rMrrying  ^/ut  tb^^ir  (»Laa^  ^IT  a  maj^H^ty  vikr#  are  !«•»  f«^iiseTTmttve 
Ift  tk#^  mjUU^  of  ^i(^nditrjr*r%  that  th^y  ioLM.<  <ici  <«^>pin^  jnsit  sliort 
##f  iMi  //otftt  of  f^^/ki»  ariNl  ii»appli«^  D4:«'«mnar>-  t^^  mnnpleC^  ftocreMA.  It 
fr»9r|fM^tljr  ha|>|i»^ii.  t«ir#.  that  •-%>q  thoojerb  a  Ujanl  lie  anaiiiBMMis  in 
Hn  d#«Hr»»  |irf#f^rl>  to  «-#|riip  a  «if-h«j'#l.  taxatkio  b»  pQ3«h«^  to  Mieii  ma 
0r%tn'm^  hy  #'itni##rvliriar>  •-x|ien<litur»-!%  of  )>uii«!inz.  payinir  hood&»  or 
\0f  mp¥\  %wr^'n0>^  \n  namli#-r  «>f  t#rai*b<rf>,  that  the  fHirrha^if  of  »iip. 
filien  in  fiM  \00m\\iiU'.  Many  #-«ifnmuniti«^  arv  i;niormiit  of  the  pnwMhil* 
itiea  tn  wi'Uf0f\  w«#fk.  ari«l  »»u fieri nteri«leDti^  hav*-  no  (lower  or  opfiorta- 
oity  t4i  «how  the  fjefipU*  what  may  he  done.  The  ^i*  Slate  aid  to 
bifrh  neh^ir^lii  in  Minnefi#>ta  hai»  pniveil  an  ^'eufounMremeDt**  to  the 
friend  A  of  a  lifieral  fi^ili^'y  in  fieh^iol  mat  tern.  This^  f*am  oooma  to  the 
l/jeal  lioanl  for  a  }i|i«*<'ifie  |ifir{ioi«e,  and  if,  an  rarely  happenii,  no  friend 
of  prfnftt**M  if*  to  U*  found  on  the  loeal  Ijoarrl,  the  loeal  »aperinteiideiit 
of  mi'ftt0p\n,  lia^'kerl  liy  the  State  hi^h-M-h(M>1  iMmnl.  in  in  a  po^ilioo  to 
IniiiMt  on  a'lefiijati*  I'^iuipment.  Hie  animus  for  ntta(*k  on  the  srbool 
nynU^m  m  renifive<l  from  the  numt  ni}!}canlly  eonimiinity  by  the  fact 
that  the  money  for  HUpplieH  \n  not  raii«e<l  din'<*tly  by  lo(*ml  laxalioii. 
Hueh  a  eomni unity  In  nearly  always  eonvertetl  hy  the  experience  it 
thimgainiiof  the  inereafiefleffieienry  of  mrhool  work  pniperly  supported. 

HTATR  8CPBBVIHION. 

'Ilie  Anieriean  |NHiple  an*  (M^'uliarly  appreheuHive  of  State  super- 
%'iNion.  Kven  in  Statifi  like  Minn«*sota,  in  which  then*  is  a  Imrge  per- 
manent iM'h<iol  fund,  the  in<*ome  from  which  is  distributed  annually 
ill  liN*al  N«*hool  lioar<lH  liy  the  State  (le|mrtment  of  public  instruction, 
the  riKlit  of  the  State  <le|Mirtment  to  iutcrfen*  in  UM-al  school  affairs  is 
gru«lKin^ly  ii«lniitt4*«l. 

Tniler  the  hi^h-iM*h(M>l  law  the  first  step  taken  l>y  the  local  board 
ti>wiinl  MMMirin^  the  aid  is  to  ask  for  the  insiMH*ti4in  of  ita  school  by 
the  Stale  lii^li-sf'hiNil  iMmnl.  I'mler  the  law  of  issi  the  professors  of 
the  State  rniversity  wen*  S4«nt  out  to  ins|ie<*t  the  school.  This  was 
not  (iiitiHfartiiry  for  w^versl  n*as4iiis.  It  i*onsum<Hl  t4K>  much  of  the 
time  of  the  prof<*nMirs.  Various  interests  in  the  State  thought  It 
hM)k«M|  tiMi  niurh  like  nn  attempt  to  manap*  the  hiKh-school  system  in 
till*  int4*nM%tA  of  till*  State  Tniversity.  Often  the  pnifessors  were  noi 
«|iiiilitW««l  by  pn*vioiiMf*\|M*ri(«n€v  to  insfiect  se<*«>ndary  schools  properly 
nor  to  make  wim»  n*4*oMimeiiilatioiis  as  to  e«|Uipmciit.  The  praciiee 
had  its  kimnI  fealun«s,  amouK  which  was  the  fact  that  in  this  wmy  the 
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professors  of  the  StaW  University  found  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  State. 

By  the  amendment  of  1893  an  inspector  of  State  high  schools  was 
authorissed.  George  B.  Aiton,  then  principal  of  the  Minneapolis  East 
Side  High  School,  was  chosen  for  this  position.  His  opportunity  was 
^reat,  and  he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  appre<Mating  it.  The  State 
high-school  board  formulated  his  duties  as  follows: 

1.  A  general  supervision  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  growth  and  effi- 
ciency of  these  schools,  and  to  the  plans  of  administration,  inspection, 
and  the  reports  of  these  schools  to  the  State  board. 

2.  A  visitation  to  each  school  for  the  puqiose  of  knowing  its  present 
condition  and  of  making  suggestions  to  the  teachers  and  board  of 
education  of  any  matters  of  instruction,  organization,  or  equipment 
that  will  be  for  the  improvement  of  the  school. 

3.  To  report  upon  the  applications  of  other  grmled  schools  desiring 
to  be  received  under  the  insi)e<»tiou  of  the  State  board,  either  for  the 
appropriation  or  for  examination  only. 

4.  To  keep  record  of  the  condition  of  schools,  and  to  make  n»port  to 
this  board  of  (1)  condition  of  sch<M)ls  and  rccoiinncndations  made  to 
Ixmrds  of  eilucation;  (*J)  recommendations  for  promotion  or  the 
reverse;  (3)  recommendations  for  ac<'cptancc  under  sui)er\'ision  of 
l)oard;  (4)  compilation  of  statistics  for  re|M>rt  to  h'gislature. 

In  liis  first  report  he  outlined  the  following  conditions  necessary  to 
a  successful  high  school: 

1.  A  population  of  not  less  than  1,000. 

2.  An  assessed  valuation  of  $200,000. 

3.  Four  gnuleil  rooms  Inflow  the  high  school. 

4.  High-s(*hool  quarters  consisting  of  at  least  a  main  room,  a  large 
recitation  room,  and  an  oflici*. 

5.  A  well-qualifle<l  suiH'rintendent,  starting  at  not  less  than  $900. 

6.  A  well-educateil  assistant  in  rharge  of  the  main  room,  starting 
at  not  less  than  $50  |K'r  month. 

7.  Well-graded  n>oms,  with  a  $50  geographical  library  for  sixth  and 
seventh  grmles. 

8.  A  $50  historical  library  for  eighth  grade. 

9.  A  iKitanical  outfit  of  inexi)ensive  dissecting  mi('n>scopes  and  one 
comi)ound  micn>scoiM*  costing  $50. 

10.  An  investment  of  $50  in  a  chemical  t^ble  and  ap|)aratus  for  four 
.students. 

U.  Physical  tables  and  apimratus,  $400. 

12.  A  well-selected  library  for  general  history,  $100. 

13.  A  library  of  reference  l)ooks  for  English  literature,  which  may 
l)e  increased  indefinitely,  but  worth  at  least  $100. 

14.  Ma|m,  dictionaries,  globes,  etc.,  $200. 

The  ins[KHrtorsbip  has  proved  a  strong  feature  of  the  system.  Its 
influence  has  permeated  ever}'  part.     In  general,  the  visits  and  sug- 
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IffntUmn  of  th«*  innpector  hiiTe  been  heartily  wi^lcoiiied.  In  (met,  die 
iiifilii^'tor  hjiA  experi«'ne<^  difficulty  in  keeping  out  of  undesiimble  boi 
re€|u«^t«^l  interf<frenc<*  with  local  affaini. 

During  the  paftt  iifventeen  years  a  njTBtem  of  State  examinationa 
hail  been  in  o(ieration.  QueiftioDii  on  each  subject  completed  are 
made  out  and  roaile<l  under  sealed  wrappers  to  each  superintendent 
or  principal  of  fichools.  These  questions  are  sent  throughout  the 
Htatf*  to  any  rpsiK>nsible  public  or  private  school  asking  for  them. 
The  questions  are  to  be  kept  sealed  until  the  class  is  ready  for  work. 
The  answers  art*  written  by  pupils  without  suggestion  or  comment  on 
the  (lart  of  the  teacher.  They  are  then  read  and  marked  by  the 
temrher,  and  tient  to  the  State  examiner,  President  CyruB  Northrop, 
of  thi*  State  university,  where  they  are  reread  by  persons  chosen  for 
tlmt  purpose.  If  the  answern  are  up  to  the  standard,  a  c<TtiArmle 
stating  the  fact  is  issued  by  the  State  high-school  board  U)  the  pupil 
writing  th«*m.  These  certificates  are  generally  accepte<l  by  all  the 
publii'  or  private  institutions  of  higher  f*<lucHtion  in  the  State  in  lieu 
of  entmnc^e  examinations.  The  State  high-school  boani  insfiector,  in 
his  fifth  annual  refxirt,  fully  discusse<l  this  phase  of  State  super\'ision, 
and  Ills  n*marks,  lieing  in  many  ways  an  explanation  of  the  sjmteia, 
are  givi»n  lii*rt»with: 

1.  Htat«*  «*xamiruitiaiiii  piTsiiitently  and  ezcloidTely  followed  tend  to  rear  up  a 
HCate  con**  **^  iiiAtm(*torfi  who  fall  into  •  daep  mt.  and  pnde  themselrQii  mainly 
tm  lO'ttiUK  <*»'rtifi<*ittif(.  Tliiii  temlency  in  painfully  viidhle  in  England  under  a 
HyMtftii  of  ifTiAntj*.  Imiwil  tm  tht*  number  of  iincc<wiful  psiW'fl;  and  I  am  told  that 
it  in  not  nnknown  in  mmw  |«rtf(  of  the  United  States.  It  Iji.  of  c*oar«e.  trsceahle 
in  onr  Stut**.  Irat  I  mnitt  imy  for  Minnesota  tlmt  while  nouie  of  our  sldeNt  teschcfs 
srv  not  ilintinguijihecl  liy  tlie  number  of  Rtodentn  who  g^t  high  marks  in  Scato 
fisniinAtionH.  our  ni«if«t  fiu<t*e<««fnl  certificate  K^ttem  are  alm>  sble  instroctorm.  I 
flo  niK  c«»nj«i«l«*r  thut  the  t4«n<l«*nry  on  the  part  of  our  teacbem  to  work  for  oertift- 
cMtm  in  at  |in**<«*nt  m  m*nonK  f*ril. 

'i.  Wh«*n  **xjiininjiti«»nii  An*  mail**  undnly  prominent,  im  may  resdily  be  the  case, 
wh«*th«*r  timlfr  SUit**  or  loiiil  management,  the  effect  on  the  students  is  wans 
than  on  the  iniitnict«»n».  While*  the  indolent  and  inattentire  an*  oft4*n  stimnlated 
by  mu  im|i>*n«linK  StJit**  t««Mt.  th«*  stronger  elfm«*nt  in  the  cUms.  the  wtirkeni.an» 
unwilhnK  to  ilrviati*  fnttu  the  ntniiKht  and  wt*lMHmt4ni  rrnMl.  (\41atend  work, 
th«*  UM*  Mf  th«  lihnir>'.  UUtnitory  invt-stigmtionn.  and  int<*llectual  ezcnndons,  how- 
v\vT  «l«*HKbtfnl.  Aft*  <l**<*liii*««l  nnlevw  they  ran  be  made  clearly  4^«tribainry  In  soc- 
tf-Mi on  th«'  flnal  day.  My  own  Miicgfiitionii  Xo  claisieii  are  often  rvj«<c*ted  in  trinnqih 
wb«*n  I  huvt*  U«'n  nnablf  ta  afllnn  that  they  were  made  with  a  view  to  necnrtng 
tbt*  vut\  «i»«ii;ht  a  Scat«*  «^*rtiflcat4«  in  the  subject  Qn<l«*r  c«>ni«i<k*ration.  **WiI] 
tbiN  h«')|*  nn  in  tli**  Stat4*  ••jLaniinati«»tiii«  '  and.  "Shall  we  have  tim«*  ti»gi*t  ready 
fi*r  xU*'  StikU'  «-iaiiiiiiACi«ini»  if  we  «!*»  as  you  sugxest?"  are  qiieAtitms  n*<  infi^ 
4|iictitly  ptit  to  ni«<  by  tb*«  lt5a<U*r  of  the  class,  whose  dipkNnacy  is  watched  with 
mic»*r  inti-n-nt  by  all  «*«»tH*t*mei!. 

:i.  i^iit*-  in  liiM*  witb  tb<*  f<»regninK  is  a  kiss  of  inftiative  power.  A  yoong  maa« 
frrwb  f PMii  If)!!**!;**,  in  Mirr*!  much  wand«*Hng.  Ilf  starts  in.  in  a  way.  whers  his 
prrtb-i-t^wMir  l«*ft  off.  iMit  m  strivinic  to  ovtnply  he  i«  in  «langer  of  oaoformlng  too 
kaiic— thut  I*  to  say.  hr  is  m  danger  of  nuC  rising  to  indeprndaooe  ul  thought  sod 
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of  inBtmotioii.  State  fequiremeiitB  prevent  wasteful  ezperimentiiig,  but  they  also 
have  a  tendency  to  ahnt  off  thoee  beginnings  which,  properly  condncted,  develop 
men  of  ideas.  I  had  the  pleasure  last  spring  of  listening  to  the  deliberations  of  a 
high-school  body  in  an  adjacent  State.  I  noticed  that  valnable  time  was  spent  in 
discnsring  trivialities  that  oar  system  long  ago  put  in  order  to  the  general  satis- 
faction, bat  I  also  detected  a  very  commendable  spirit  of  initiative  that  has 
seemed  at  times  to  exist  in  a  less  marked  degree  in  our  own  State. 

4.  The  existence  of  dishonest  practices  in  taking  the  examinations  can  not  be 
denied.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  there  in  a  conniderable  degree  of  exaggera- 
tion in  the  reports  which  get  abont.  Dishoneoty  is  also  found  in  the  administra- 
tion of  municipal  affairs;  and  the  remedy  in  both  cases  seems  to  lie  in  local  atten- 
tion to  the  evU,  and  in  its  prevention,  rather  than  in  the  abolition  of  our  insti- 
tutions or  in  the  severe  punishment  of  offenders. 

5.  In  order  to  avoid  breaking  up  the  sch(X)l  programme  and  using  valuable 
time, examinations  should  be  given  not  oftener  tliau  once  a  year.  pn*ferably  at  the 
dose  of  the  year's  work.  I  think  our  recent  sU^ps  in  this  ilirection  were  most 
wisely  taken. 

6.  All  examinations  should  cover  entire  snbjiH*ts — that  is  to  say.  they  should  be 
final.  They  should,  of  course,  U«  uniform  thntughout  thtr  Stat4\  and  \te  held  on 
the  same  dates  in  all  schools.  Che<*rfiil  an<l  e.\m't  a<'(juieHi*eiu*e  in  the  regulations 
of  the  examiner  is  essential.  Indi\idual  discomfort  and  even  hardship  must  be 
endared  for  the  general  good. 

7.  All  examinations  should  U'  optional.  Each  scUim)!  should  be  at  liberty  to 
take  or  to  omit  examination  in  any  subject  offtTinl,  with  the  rt*Hi*rvation  that  for 
purposes  of  comparistm  the  entire  field  should  now  and  then  U'  held  to  an  exami- 
nation in  some  chosen  subject. 

8.  To  prevent  irritation,  to  affonl  the  examiner  opxxirt unity  to  Iw  suggestive, 
and  to  give  the  instructor  freedom,  nearly  all  examinations  six  mid  contain  a  judi- 
cioos  number  of  optional  questions.  Inde^nl,  in  many  subjects,  such  as  litera- 
ture and  history,  subjects  which  fairly  involv(»  a  wide  niiigi*  of  reading,  an  exami- 
nation which  allows  no  choic*e  t)f  (juestions  must  uec^essarily  l)e  trite.  The  beet 
that  can  be  said  of  an  examination  which  deaLs  only  in  stock  (questions  is  that  it  is 
another  lost  opportunity. 

9.  State  examinations  should  not  Ix)  the  only  means  of  determining  promotions. 
They  should  not  lie  the  chief  reliance  in  determining  a<linissions  to  higher  institu- 
tions. But  they  should  be  so  conducted  that  their  findings  may  1k'  valid  for  either 
purpose. 

10.  The  questions  should  Iw  prepared  partly  by  progressive  high-sch(M)l  teachers, 
known  for  aliility  and  scholarship,  and  iMrtly  by  college  ]}r<»fessors  in  close  touch 
with  high-school  work.  This  is  the  only  way  to  seitun>  the  Ijest  thought  of  the 
Stote. 

11.  The  preparations  of  questions  and  the  reading  of  stud<*nts'  papers  should  be 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  actively  engagtnl  in  N-isiting  the  schools 
examined. 

12.  Tlie  final  reading  of  the  stu<U»nts*  papers  should  U*  done  preferably  by 
teai*hers  actively  engaged  in  high-si*h(M>I  work,  that  they  may  carry  back  and 
disseminate  the  results  of  their  olieervations. 

13.  At  the  conclusion  of  oac*h  annual  examination  a  siiec'ial  report  should  be 
made  to  each  school  and  a  general  report  should  be  made  to  the  public.  It  will 
be  understood  that  this  and  other  observations  imply  the  need  of  ample  funds  and 
adequate  office  assistance. 

14.  If  school  examinations  are  properly  managed,  they  are  invaluable  to  the 
younger  aod  weaker  schools,  and  the  best  schools  may  be  helped  by  a  judicious 
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use  of  tbfltn.  In  this  conuectkin  I  am  free  t4>  say  that  the  aehoolfl  in  our  large 
cities  would  be  rery  much  a«toiiiabed  by  reaiiltB.  and  that  they  wonld  be  benefited 
by  taking  an  oocasiooal  State  examination. 

15.  The  main  pnrpose  of  State  examinations  is  not  to  test  students,  bat  to  pro- 
mote the  general  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Under  ideal  cfYnditi<ms,  8nc*h  as  edu- 
cated communities,  intelligent  boards  of  education,  permanent  corps  of  experienced 
teachers,  ambitious,  well  informed  of  what  is  going  on,  and  with  sound  judgmenU 
central  examinations  might  easily  become  a  nuisance;  but  this  combination  of 
ideal  <*onditifmsdoes  not  exist  except  temporarily  and  in  small  areas.  Blany  com- 
munitieii  and  boards  of  education  desire  some  trustworthy  standard.  Superin- 
tMidents  and  teachers  without  experience  are  helped  by  examination  papers  frum 
outside.  The  main  purpose  of  a  State  examination  should  be  Ui  encourage  and 
reenforce  good  teaching  all  along  the  line. 

16.  Sei-<indarily,  the  State  examination  is  of  course  a  test  It  should  determine, 
approximately  at  least,  whether  an  instructor's  work  has  merit  or  not. and  should 
also  show  in  nusit  cases  whether  a  student  has  or  has  n«)t  an'^uinMl  a  fair  degreeof 
mastery.  In  this  respect  a  community  has  a  trustwt>rthy  t*videnc*e  of  what  is 
going  on  in  si*1i«m»1.  More  than  one  school  in  this  State  has  lieen  rpgen«*rateil  by 
public  sentiment  requiring  a  better,  that  is  to  say,  at  least  a  fair  showing  in  the 
State  examinations. 

17.  For  the  past  two  years,  though  not  officially  charged  with  the  duty,  I  have 
giren  rlose  attenticm  to-the  reading  of  the  June  papers.  Each  reader  has  made 
notes  on  the  characteristics  of  the  papers  passing  though  his  hands.  I  hare  brrn 
struck  by  the  n«markable  correspondence  between  the  inferem^es  drawn  by  the 
readers  and  my  own  impressicms.  though  gained  often  by  a  very  few  minutes  in 
the  class  nitim.  With  now  and  then  an  exception,  the  consensus  of  <ipini«in  drawn 
from  the  notes  of  the  ten  or  twenty  readers  of  as  many  subjects  tallies  rery  closely 
with  my  own  previously  formed  opinion  of  the  general  efficiency  of  any  particular 
school.  I  wtiuld  say  that  the  verdict  of  a  State  examination  is  not  final,  but  that 
it  is  liy  no  means  to  be  ignored. 

18.  As  a  summary  of  the  whole  matter  of  State  examinations,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  their  olijectifinable  featuies  can  be  eliminated  gradually,  and  that  their 
influence  <in  the  whole  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

In  thus  expressing  a  favorable  opinion  of  our  State  system  under  rFVHng  cir- 
cumstances I  am  fully  aware  that  much  may  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  on  each 
side  of  the  questiftt;  but  I  have  ni>  hesitation  in  stating  that  our  work  In  the 
State  has,  on  the  wlu^,  been  greatly  benefited,  and  that  under  the  present  liberal 
administration  of  our  high-st*h<K>l  board  State  examinations  are  worthy  of  loyal 
support.  They  shcmkl  be  cootinuMl,  and  local  boards  of  educatitm  would  do  well 
to  i^ insider  king  and  carefully  before  setting  them  aside  entirely. 

SUit«  Supt.  D.  L.  Ki€*hl<«  during  hiM  adminintrHtion  wan  8Uc<r€Mifal 
in  giving  the  f^xauiiuiitioDii  a  bruaAler  tieope  than  mert*ly  to  test  m 
papil  HH  to  hiH  Ability  to  take  up  the  lineH  lieipiii  at  thi*  aniveraliy. 
Kxaniiitntionfi  w«*n*  offeriHl  in  MubjtH*ti«  not  at  all  leading  to  anivemity 
(MMinM^f*.  Ilail  thiH  not  Inm^u  done  tea<*herH  would  have  been  impelled 
to  nfgl«H*t  tlittw*  p*m*ral  fttudiee  by  the  eagemem  of  papils  to  get 
State  r«M*ogiution  fur  8ubjtH!tM  completed.  In  thiH  he  was  cordially 
HUpfMirteil  by  l*n*«ident  Cyrtia  Northrop. 

ARTirULATlON   OF  HICSU   8CUOOL8  AND   UXIVKB8ITT. 

Thf  high-iM*bfN)l  law  ban  <li>ne  all  and  more  in  this  rrapeci  than  waa 
expected  of  it  by  ila  moet  aanguiue  advocate.    The  Htmim  miivenitj 
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had  300  stodenta  in  1881,  as  agaiiiHt  2,800  at  this  time.  The  high- 
Hcliool  law  has  provide<l  a  sulwtantial  and  legitimate  basis  for  higher 
education  in  the  State.  The  relations  of  the  university  and  high 
Hchook)  are  not  merely  formal,  but  l)eing  l>ound  together  in  one  Hys- 
tem,  these  institutions  have  become  symi)athetic  in  their  attitude 
toward  each  other.  The  articulation  has  become  nearly  perfect  by 
two  approximations. 

The  high  schools,  under  the  watchful  and  appreciative  eye  of  the 
State,  have  taken  on  dignity,  and  have  l)een  able  to  m<Mlify  their 
courses  of  study  as  to  time  ami  matter  until  eai*h  ''State  high  school'' 
has  four-year  coursers  filled  with  subjects  of  n^al  iHlucational  value.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Supts.  S.  S.  Parr,  St.  Clou<l;  F.  A.  Weld, 
Stillwater,  and  Principal  J.  N.  Gnn^r,  MinneHiH)lis,  was  apiHHut^  by 
the  high-school  council  in  181MJ  to  formulate  a  roiK)rt  as  to  a  ''closer 
relation  bt»tween  the  high  school  and  the  university.''  Their  report 
was  as  follows: 

OUTLINK  OP  THR  REPORT  <)K  THK  0)MMITTKK  APWnSTEI)  TO  (H)NSir)KR  **A  CliOSER 
KElJiTION   RRTWKKN   THK   IIIUII   S('1UM>L   AND  THK  rNIVKRSlTV/' 

The  chief  conditiouM  affec*tiuK  the  relatioiiH  iH'twtHMi  th<*  two  Hi*tM  of  InterestB 
are: 

(a)  The  ftf'iifig  existing  Mtreen  tfu^m. — ThiH  look<Hl  at  from  the  Hide  of  the  high 
m*h<M>l.     LiM)kiKl  at  from  the  Hide  of  the  univerMity.    Acijimintaiice.     Conferences. 

(b)  The  ncholajitic  detnaiuU  of  the  9ituatiim.—\ .  The  oourne  of  ntndy.  The  fol- 
lowing connte  of  stndy,  9nbjec*t  to  modification  to  nuH't  the  neodn  of  etu*h  locality 
and  each  m>t  of  conditions,  haM  m<*t  with  the  favor  of  the  committee.  It  cimtem- 
platen  four  years  of  two  aemiM^terH  t«(*h.  tlie  pnpil  taking  three  Hnbjec^tM  and,  in 
addition,  carrying  throngh  at  h^aHt  thrtn*  yearn  a  i*onrHe  of  reading  and  stndy  in 
Englinh.     It  fnmiHhes  opportunity  for  12  creditn. 

Common  to  all  connes:  C>«dlta. 

Algebra,  1  i  years 14 

(Geometry,  U  yearH .  li 

Hintorj' (general  or  United  States).  1  year                                     ..  1 

English  (wonls  and  historj'),  1  year      ...                                     1 

Physics,  1  year I 

ClaHKic*al  course: 

Latin 4 

Greek . .                                3 

Literary  amrM*: 

Latin  4  and  English  2  credits  (or  Latin  4  and  Oennan  2  creditH,  or  Latin 

4  and  French  2  credits,  or  Ehiglish.  (iennan,  and  French,  each  2  credits) .  6 

Srientiftc  coarse: 

Latin  (or  English  and  German,  or  English  and  French,  or  German  and 

French) 4 

Chemistrj'                                 1 

Biology ...                                         ....  1 

2.  Ch^eral  improvement  of  th(»  high  Hch<Mjls,  funds,  libraries,  appliances,  etc. 

3.  Improvement  of  high-schcMtl  teachers. 

4.  Improvement  of  the  grades  Iwlow. 


S6  HI8T0EY    OF   KDUCATIOH    IK    mnfESOTA. 

Thin  report  was  adopted  by  the  faculty  and  referents  of  the  aniver- 
sity,  and  heartily  accepted  aa  the  haaia  of  relationship  with  the  high 
achoola. 

On  the  aide  of  the  univemity  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to 
accept  any  real  preparation  the  student  may  bring  with  him  from  hia 
high  school.  The  university  has  made  it  pcjssible  for  students  to 
begin  the  sciences  and  languages  in  its  freshman  class.  This  action 
leaves  the  high  school  friM*  to  adapt  its  courses  of  studi<*s  to  the  needs 
and  possibilities  of  the  community.  The  university  asks  only  that 
the  student  spend  four  years  in  work  properly  within  the  scope  of  a 
aecon<lar>'  school.  In  other  words,  the  university  asks  for  a  certain 
mental  development  and  not  for  spcHsific  studies. 

FREE  TUmON. 

The  StAte  high-school  law  requires  all  high  schools  accepting  the 
$4(K)*  aid  to  admit  free  of  tuition  pupils  from  any  (tart  of  the  Stat^. 
This  provision  has  not  only  been  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try boy  and  girl,  but  also  to  the  high  schools  theniselvf«s.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  smaller  high  schools.  The  pupils  from  the  coun- 
try often  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  enrollment  in  the  village  high 
schools.  These  pupils  are  generally  more  ninture  than  the  \illage 
boys  and  girls  in  the  s4*hool,  and  they  set  a  high  standard  in  scholar- 
ship and  de|iortmont.  It  is  doubtless  t4>  this  pn>vision  that  the  uni- 
versity owf*s  its  largi*  farm-bred  contingent.  This  large  attendance 
from  the  t*ountr>'  in  our  university  is  already  bringing  beneficial 
results  in  intelligent  legislators  and  public  men  generally,  as  well  as 
in  a  )M*tt4«r  micial  and  intellectual  life  in  (*ommunities  from  which  the 
students  (*ome  and  to  which  th<*y  go. 

Ttien*  will  follow  statistics  from  nn^ent  re{M>rts.  These*  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  busin«»ss  side  of  high-s<*hool  work  in  Minnesota.  The  %*il- 
lagiHi  and  citi<*sof  the  State  are  proud  of  their  high  schools,  and 
money  is  forthi«oming  for  gi^nerous  e<|uipment.  Fine  tmildinga,  well* 
furnishe<l  lalMiratories,  and  a4lequate  libraries  are  found  throughout 
the  system. 

The  numlier  of  the  high  schools  in  the  8tat4»  system  has  reached 
140.  This  numlier  include<l  all  the  **high  sc'hoohi''  of  the  State. 
Proliatily  no  other  Stat<*  in  the  Union  has  S4>  definite*  a  s>*Btem.  The 
high  w*h(Mils  of  villagi*sof  MM)  or  1,000  pe«>ple  are  fintt  cUum  In  every- 
thing t>ut  sizi*.  These  small  schools  have  a  four  years*  ooone  of 
study  hInivi'  the  i*<iiiimc»n  liranches,  facilities  for  modem  adentille 
tea4*hing,  griMhijiting  i*Ihss««s,  n  sufierintendent  who  is  not  tied  to  a 
room  Imt  who  iHHllow«««|  ttm«*  forsufierintending,  and  generally  teach- 
era  of  lilM«ral  tNlu«*nti«in.     In  rooNt  States  th«*  high  w*hools  degenerate 


^Tliin  atii«mfit  wm*  ititn'SiM<«l  to  ^lo  f<ir  emch  iii*hiHil  \vy  the  legiriatar» 
in  xnm  fW.  mm!  u*  ll.tMi  in  IM). 
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toward  the  lower  end  into  villa;^  schoolH  of  no  character  except  that 
of  mediocrity  and  tin'tlH-ii'iii-y.  Tln^  liij;li  »chool  law  of  Minnettota  has 
xaved  the  State  from  tbiu  lowerint;  the  Htandanl  uf  e<liietition. 

Ifa-low  the  liigh  Hchoolu  jiro  alHiul  1-fi  "t;rmli'(l  twliools,"  haviii;; 
fntnifoiir  to  iwi<iit>  <l<'i>]irtMif>ntsi-aHi.  but  whieli  hnvc  not  n  fiilthigh- 
M-hiwi  courae.  Tu  ILO  of  these,  bj-  an  a<-t  of  1S!»S,  the  Sliilc  ^^ave  t:.>OU 
each  in  r(.H'<>){niiiiiiL  of  superior  work.  An  iiis|]oct4ir  is  ii|i|iu  m^-i]  to 
vJMit  these  schtMils,  and  from  them  the  high-schtM)!  list  is  i-ecriiittHl. 
This  again  serves  t^)  prottwt  the  standard  of  st'<-oiiilary  ciliii-ation. 
Hy  the  gradtHl-Hchool  a^^t  Mu^He  village  s<-hiH)ls  ai-i-  savinl  fntni  a  fatal 
ambition  to  attempt  to  build  a  high  sehiMil  on  a  fuuiulalion  of  weak 
graUeH. 

STATISTICAL   TABLES    KKLATINIi    TO    IIKill    SClilKll.S,    lS'J7-',t8. 
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KZPRNDITURK  FOR  OUTFIT. 


The  following  Htat4»mont  Kiven  the  ex|H»iHliture  for  outfit  by  schools 
during  the  year  1897-98.  The  total  for  thri*e  years  should  be  taken 
into  (consideration  in  estimating  the  liberality  or  otherwise  of  each 
town. 
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Th«*  following  <»xp<*iiditiin'  for  libmry  ami  rt^ailiii^  parfMxw^M  is 
ivimrtoil.  While  tho  it4*ni  for  icnuh*  n^ndiiiK  in  netH  \h  not  hm  birgi^  as 
deiiirahle,  it  hHowm  a  ipaUi  of  4<)  per  C4*nt  over  that  of  laat  year  and 
really  amounts  t4>  t55  per  H<*h<M>l  if  we  exeftide  St.  I'aul,  Duluth,  Min- 
neapoliH,  and  Winona,  from  which  I  liave  not  collec*t4Hl  fitatiMtics  on 
this  point. 
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It  may  1m*  c*«»iiveniciit  |4>  t^uiiiiiiHrifM*  the  t4>tal  aiiioiiniM  «*x|M«nded  for 
outfit  during  the  |miit  five  yearn.  The  amount  for  ^rraile  reading  does 
not  inelude  that  (t|>ent  by  Winona,  Duluth,  St.  I*aul,  and  Minneapolis. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   MINNESOTA. 


ructAtua*  BY  wiujH  ■.  wnvr, 
i*r*tfemmtr  uf  HUtarjf,  Vnirrrwiifi  o/  Mimmeaoin, 


nrTAM^WHMIUrr   AJID  nUAHClAL  HBITOKT. 

Thk  Fibht  (?ha] 


Tli«i  iiiiivfritity  Iiaa  tciv«*ri  itiMtnietion  in  M>negijit4«  lin<*f«  only  since 
1M4»M,  but  itM  U'tntitry  *\mUm  tmck  Nev«fnte<^ri  yearn  further  to  the  ftrst 
TerritoriAl  Omym,  Atifl  the  events  c»f  thiH  early  period  are  intimately 
n*la(4-«l  to  the  later  material  and  neholaatie  development  of  the 
inntitiilion. 

In  January.  Ih;i|,  in  hin  meMHafce  Xo  the  necond  Territorial  lef^iHla- 
turt*  of  Minnetiota,  Gcivernor  Kamiiey  recommended  the  eatabliah- 
nifht  of  a  univ«*rNitv.  ThiM  waH  the  flnit  official  reference  to  the 
ihMitutiou;  liut  lh«*  tnie  father  of  the  movement  wan  John  W.  North, 
aii«l  a  few  dayn  Iat4*r  a  hill  drawn  by  hiii  hand  created  the  Territorial 
univ««niity.  Thin  a^'t  (ApfMrndix  II)  Ih  worth  reailing  if  only  for  ita 
eurioUM  (*«iiitraMt  with  th«^  like  aetM  in  Staten  Juiit  a  little  older,  l^re- 
viouH  l«»Kiiilat  ion  liail  eommonly  kept  the  old-fanhioned  motif  in 
|in*anibl4«  and  in  the  U*xU  after  the  manner  of  early  Puritan  nehool 
l«*i;inlatiiin.  Thi*  MinnetM»ta  hvi  in  moilern  in  torn*;  and  if  lew  pio- 
tun*«M|u«*,  it  iH  in  lii*tti*r  tante  when  we  connider  how  lance  a  paK  in 
thin  niov«*nieiit  in  all  the  Northw<«fiteni  Statett  wan  played  by  thedeiiire 
to  iMMMin*  at  on<*«*  ii  national  land  icrant.  Ac*e«irdin|(ly,  in  place  of  a 
imtfMiir  tw«iof  tun;id  i>r  «*l«N|uent  declamation  and  whereaaea,  regard- 
iiitf  till*  leiid«*nr)  of  a  lilii*ral  (Hhication  '*t4>  promot4»the  independence, 
happiiM«Mi,  antl  «'Mi*n;y  «>f  a  n»puhlic,**  "to afford  theiiafeiit  foondation 
f«»r  rational  n*li»;iiin/*  **to«'ulti\ate  bnitherly  love  lietween  thecitiienfi 
und  tlio  alM>rii;iiM*H/*  tuid  'M«i  ctintrihute  to  the  only  Holid  and  imper- 
i>ihal»li»  irn'aliK'*^  «>f  nationr^/*  wo  have  hen*  cmlythe  abmpl  **  Be  it 
rtiact«H|.**  aimI  tilt*  I'li^an,  lurid,  l«*i;al  lan|cuairi«  that  follows. 

The  a4*i  nHN*iv«H|  ttov«*riior  ItanincyV  approval  February  13,  1851, 
aiiil  n*niain«Hl  the  charter  of  tlu*  univeniity  for  the  next  nine  years. 
It  ii\«*<l  lh«*  l«M*ation  at  St.  Anthony  (now  Kant  Minneapolis), declared 
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the  procoodK  from  the  anticipated  land  grants  a  permanent  fund,  pro- 
hibite<l  nectarian  instruction,  and  provided  for  a  governing  board  of 
twelve  regent!). 

The  first  board  was  elected  by  the  legislature  on  the  4th  of  March, 
as  follows:  Isaac  Atwater,  J.  W.  Furlnjr,  William  R.  Marshall,  B.  B, 
Meeker,'  Socrates  Nelson,  Henry  M.  Rice,  Alexander  Ramsey,  Henry 
H.  Sibley,  C.  K.  Smith,  Franklin  Steele,  N.  V,  I).  Taylor,  and  Abram 
Van  Vorhees.  Several  of  these  pioneers  remained  long  in  the  service. 
Governor  Marshall  and  Gtmeral  Sibley,  after  a  nine-years'  term  at  this 
time,  became  regents  again  at  the  se(*<)nd  reorganization  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1868,  and  each  proved  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  feebler 
days  of  the  institution.  Governor  Marshall  retin»d  in  1883;  Greneral 
Sibley  served  until  his  death  in  1801,  having  been  president  of  the 
board  for  the  sixteen  yeai's  prtvinling. 

The  National  Enih)wment. 

THE   FIRST  n)N<mES8IOXAL  (JRANT. 

Inonlerof  time  thr  national  endowment  eomes  first  in  the  financial 
history,  CJovi»rnor  Uaiiisey  had  suggc\ste<l  in  his  iiu\ssage  of  January, 
1851,  that  C'ongn'ss  bv  m<'inoriallz(Hl  for  a  lan<l  grant  of  10(),0(X)  acres 
for  an  endowment.  Such  artion  Wiis  <luly  taken  i»y  the  legislature 
February  10;  but  evidently  oihor  ageneies  had  iM'on  at  work,  for  only 
nine  days  later  C<mgrt»ss  sot  asido,  not  10(),(hm),  IndiH^l,  but  two  town- 
shii)s,  or  a  little  over  4r»,(XM)  aeros,  to  ondow  a  university  in  the  new 
Territory.  Tho  endowment  of  State  uniwrsitit's  fnun  the  public 
lands,  like  so  much  elsi»  in  our  history,  g<K?s  l>a<*k,  of  courst*,  to  the 
legislation  for  tho  Oliio  Company  c»onno<'ttMl  wltli  the  Northwest  ordi- 
nance, and  is  directly  due  to  tliat  shn»wd,  energetic,  statesmanlike, 
and  not  t4M>  scrupulous  lobbiest,  Manassi'h  Cut  lor.  Tlirough  his 
skillful  insist^Mioe  and  through  an  a(*eoini>anying  gigantic  and  out- 
rag(H>us  land  .scheme,  which  was  aft4»rwards  hushed  ui)  because  itcon- 
cenie<1  so  many  honoreil  and  influential  public  men,  Cutler  had 
m»<*urtMl  fnmi  the  inert  and  dying  Continental  Congnvss  the  desired 
grant  for  the  Ohio  Compamy  of  New  Kiiglandi»rs  and  the  grand  ordi- 
nance of  17S7  for  their  government.  But  Cutler  had  ask4Ml  for  several 
nuitters  that  were  not  ineludtKl  in  the  ordinanct»  of  July  13,  and  we 
owe  mucli  to  his  continue<l  i)ertinaeity.  The  i)n>liibition  of  slavery 
luid  Immmi  ins4*rte<i  at  the  last  moment,  an<l  six  days  later  another  act 
S4»t  asidt*  mH'tion  1<>  in  each  townshii>  for  public  .Hi*hools.  Dr.  C-utler 
clung  on  until,  four  days  later  still,  he  secunnl  another  of  his  original 
demands,  the  grant  to  the  Ohio  ComiMinyof  two  townshii>s  *' near  the 
center  and  of  good  land*^  '*  for  the  support  of  a  liti^rary  institution,  to 
Im»  applicHl  to  the  int^mded  object  by  the  legislatun*  of  the  State.** 
A  littU'  later  Ohio  ai>pli<Ml  these  lands  to  the  endowment  of  a  State 
institution.     The  other  States  or  Territories  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
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tory  made  thiii  preoe^leiit  the  UaniH  for  Himilar  sucoesHful  demands 
upon  Congre68  as  they  successively  wen*  cut  off  from  the  older  and 
already  endowed  units,  and  though  only  a  fragment  of  Minnesota 
terntor>'  had  ever  been  iiicludo<l  in  the  old  Northwest,  she  not  only 
followed  the  example  of  her  older  sisters,  but  eventually  doubled  the 
amount  which  any  one  of  them  had  secured. 

THE  TERRnX)RlAL  KCHOOL. 

Immediately  upon  the  first  fcrant  there  followed  a  generous  and 
characteristic  frontier  effort  to  build  a  "'university,^  an  attempt  per- 
fectly natural  to  the  deH<*endants  of  the  men  who  two  hundred  yearn 
before  had  foundtnl  IIar\'ard  in  tlie  In^ginning  of  their  life  in  the 
wilderness.  Franklin  Steele  donat4Hl  a  site,  and  private  contributions 
built  a  white,  two-story  frame  stnicture  50  by  30  feet  at  a  cost  of 
$2,5<X).  This  building  was  situatinl  near  Ci*ntral  avenue,  about  four 
rods  north  of  the  northeast  comer  of  the  present  Minneaiwlis  Expo- 
sition building.  The  two  rtM>ms  of  the  first  floor  wen*  plastered,  the 
rest  was  left  unfinishiHl,  with  windows  nnighly  lioarded  up.  IIere« 
Deci^mber  1,  1851,  the  '*  university  schw)!"  was  ofiemHl  under  the 
Rev.  K.  W.  Merrill,  with  25  students.  Then'  were  no  funds,  and  con- 
tributions had  ceased.  The  regents  gave  the  use  of  the  building  and 
of  one  stove;  Mr.  Merrill  **  found  ^  ever>'thing  else,  and  received  what- 
ever pn>flts  <*ould  \k*  HCM'unnl  fn>ni  tuition  f<H»s.  One  assistant  was 
employed,  and  the  attendanc*e  nis4*  to  a  maximum  of  G5.  For  three 
years  the  school  furnishtHi  instruction  to  the  youth  of  St.  Anthony  in 
the  common  school  l>ranches  and  in  lK>okk(H^ping,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  Latin.  In  1854  the  building  was  transfemHl  to  other  hands  in  a 
oompn)mis(*  n*ganling  the  title,  which  had  proven  defective.  At  about 
the  same  time  Mr.  Merrill  lMH*ame  su|ierintendent  of  public  instmc- 
tion  for  the  Territory,  and  the  university  schcMil  was  discontinoed.* 

In  1H5H  H  scH*ond  attempt  was  ma<le  toestal>lish  a  preparatory aehool 
opon  a  like  finanriHl  Imsis,  but  after  six  months  the  project  was  given 
op  bi*cause  of  the  insufliciency  of  the  tuition  fees,  and  no  fortlier 
instruction  was  offered  until  after  the  civil  war. 

8C!fK   IX   DEBT. 

Meanwhile,  in  1H54,  the  n^gents  pun*hased  27  acres  of  the  prawnt 
campus  for  $«»,<nn).  ()ih»  thousantl  dollars  was  furnished  toward  this 
pun*ha*M*  by  privat4*  4Hmtril>utioiis,  the  rest  of  the  pric*e  being  secoml 
by  a  mortgage,  witli  inten*»«t  at  12  pi*r  cent.  A  n^al-estate  boom 
seeniH  to  have  (*omt*  to  the  aid  of  th«*  stniggling  regents,  for  two  years 
Ut4*rthe  kgislatun*  authori/4Hl  |15,(mmi  of  Ismds  S4H!ure<l  upon  ihia 
Und,  **$5,(Mio  to  1m*  appli«*4l  in  liquidation  of  a  debt  incurred  in  the 
pun*has«*  of  a  nite  ami  II(Mmn)  to  In*  ex|)ende<l  under  direction  of  the 

•TbeMdftaili  Arednwn  Urgtely  from  letteraof  Mr.  Merrill  to  Dr.  FQlw«tlial897. 
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re^^'iitM  in  erecting  Huitable  buildings/'  This  kind  of  tinan(*i(*rin^, 
t4)gother  with  the  rosy  ox|>ectHtion8  of  thom^  'IVrritorial  <lays,  proved 
t<oo  niurh  for  the  business  ju<lgnient  of  the  regents.  Witli  this  i)tt- 
tuncH*  in  hand,  they  adopUni  their  arehiteet's  plan  for  a  inagnitieent 
stone  structur**  1*77  feet  in  hMigth  and  4  stories  higli,  and  ihr  fon- 
tniet  was  let  for  tlie  enn'tion  of  one  wing  (the  south  w:ng  of  the 
l)resiMit  university  hall)  for  the  sum  of  $4'J,G(H).  This  a<*tiou,  adopte<l 
by  a  lian*  majority  vot4*  agaiinst  tli<»  earnest  protest  of  the  <M>Mserva- 
tive  minority,  nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  the  university.  'rihMJisaster 
ot  1S57  found  the  building  in  proeess  of  ere<*tion  and  the  n»geiits 
without  a  c*<»nt  to  pay  the  eontnu»toi*s.  The  h»gislature,  rather  than 
los«»  what  had  Ikhmi  siMMinMl,  authoriMMl  the  Inmnl  to  issn**  further 
lM)iifls  to  tlu'  amount  of  $4(^<NK)  seeured  upon  \hr  university  land 
grant.  This  led  later  to  a  S4»rious  infra<*ti(»n  of  the  terms  of  thf  grant, 
if  it  was  UfM  it.self  sueh  an  infraetion.  C'ong'ess  had  dcelared  as  a 
eondition  of  the  grant,  and  the  Stat4'  had  d4M*r<*(Ml  in  aeeepting  it,  that 
only  tin*  inten»st  from  tin*  jinnHMMls  of  th<»se  lands  should  be  usetl. 
This  mortgag4»,  as  will  Im»  s«M»n,  <*om|H*lled  the  saeritiro  of  several 
thousjiud  iM*n»s,  an<l  very  nearly  entailed  the  loss  of  tlir  rutin'  urant. 
At  the  eloseof  |s5Iithe  buihiing  was  eomplet^Ml,  but  it  stood  empty, 
going  to  de<*ay,  for  eight  yeai^s  whih»  the  State  wrestled  with  the 
api>ai*«*ntly  hoindess  probltMu  (»f  paying  f<»r  it,  made  more  hop(*U>ss 
still  by  the  eivil  war  and  the  Sioux  uuissat^n*  of  isiii*.  The  building 
ami  site  had  eost  ♦71,<hm»,  of  wliieh  J^ir»,(MMi  was  iu  the  form  of  notes 
to  eontraetors,  [mrtly  for  int<»n»st  on  <lefemMl  paymiMits.  the  notes 
iNNiring  interest  at :?()  jM^r  cent.  Naturally  tin*  debt  tlid  uoi  stand 
still,  tluMigh  the  institution  did. 

KKOKOANIZ.\T10N    IN    1H4V0   AND   rRo|»OSAL  TO  SIRRKNDKK   THK   «;K ANT. 

In  1S57  Minnesota  haul  l>eeoim>  a  State,  and  the  (M>ustituti(»n,  <*oii. 
tinning  the  hH'ation  of  the  university,  also  periK'tuated  to  it  all  the 
riglits  and  endowments  of  the  Territorial  university.  No  change  luul 
lH»en  nuide  in  tht»  regency,  exe<»pt  to  till  vaeaiu'ies  from  time  to  time, 
until  1S«(>.  By  this  time  the  iN'ople  of  the  State  had  gn>wn  uiH»asy, 
flesi)ite  the  eonfldene<»  deserve<lly  enjoye<l  by  tin*  oI<l  regents  who  had 
Inmmi  prominent  leaders  in  Territorial  days;  and  now  the  institutuui 
was  n^organiziMl  by  an  aet  approvetl  February  14,  providing  for  a 
iMiaitl  of  regents  to  Ih»  apiN>inte<l  by  the  governor,  with  three  c\-ofVnM«» 
meudN*rs,  the  governor,  the  sui)erintendent  «>f  publie  iustru<'ti(»n,  an<l 
the  ehaneeUor  of  the  university.  This  aet  also  provided  for  tho  aildi- 
tiiuiof  a  nonnal  deiiartment.  The  Hev.  Kdwanl  I).  Noil!  had  Ikmmi 
<*hos4»n  ehainndhu'  in  185H.  The  new  iNianl  eonfirnuMl  him  iu  that 
ofliee,  to  which  the  next  year  the  State  suiierintendency  wasatla<lMMl, 
in  default  of  other  duties;  but  Dr.  Neill  resigm^d  Inith  positions 
shortly  after  to  join  the  First  Minm^>ta  Hegiment  of  Volunteers  in 
the  civil  war,  and  the  chaueollorship  remained  vacant. 
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AfUT  thriH.'  yrars  of  futile  effort*  to  Hettlo  the  univeniity  indelyUnl- 
iK'Ks,  whu*li  luul  iu>w  inouiit4Ml  to  $95,(NM),  half  of  it  intereHl,  the  new 
lN>anl  (MiiieliKkHl  that  the  only  way  out  waa  to  nurrender  to  the  uiort- 
pipH*s  all  the  univerMity  pn>i>erty,  not  only  the  e^impua  and  building:, 
hut  tlio  whole  iiiimens4>  land  K^nnt  itaelf;  and  in  hiK  ro(*SMap»  t4)  th«* 
le^islatun*  of  iscc*  (tovenor  Kaniney  rucointuendtHl  the  ap|MHntnieiit 
of  a  roninii.Hsion  to  make  this  trauHfer. 

HAVKI>  BY  JOHN  H.  PILLUBUKY. 

Such  a  n*sult,  m>  dephmible  to  c*ontt^m plate,  waa  avert «h1,  and  l\f* 
univfrsity  wan  siivtsl,  mainly  l>y  the  effortaof  Hon.  John  S.  PillHbury. 
Mr.  Pill.Hbury  lMM*ani«*a  niemberof  the  regentain  IHO*'),  lN*|(inninf;  then 
what  has  now  aniountiHl  to  thirty-five  yearn  of  c*on^<ecrutive  aerviiv  in 
that  raiNUMty.'  In  ls<M,  at  hiMKU^i^eation,  made  after  eareful  inveati- 
piti«>n,  the  Icpnlatun*  ap|MHnt4Hl  a  HiM)i*ial  eommiaaion*'  eominiMMl  of 
John  S.  Pillsbury,  John  Nieob,  and  ().  C  Merrinian,  with  the  ntyle 
of  iHtani  of  n*;;enta  ami  with  authority  t4>  mdl  not  t4i  exi'«e<Hl  1l\<nni 
ai*n*s  of  university  lands  in  onler  to  at^tle  the  indebteilnesa.  TIi4«m* 
pMitlrnirn  n*founthMl  the  univ«»rHity.  Hy  unremitting  dilip*nc*e  for 
nearly  four  y«*ars,  and  of  (tuirm*  at  the  aa4*rifle<»  of  |ienumal  businesa 
inten*sts,  working  apiinst  many  diseourai:euH*nta,  and  sometinH^ti, 
exr(*pt  for  Mr.  l*illsbury*s  faith  and  pluck,  n^aily  to  deafiair,  tin*  etun- 
mission  |Niid  off  or  liou^ht  up  almoat  all  the  iudebtedm^aa  with  the 
priMt^eils  «»f  11,110  acres  of  land/ 

Hy  the  z«*al  and  busin<*as  ability  of  tht^iM*  thriM*  ^*ntlc*nien  the  nni- 
vcrsitv  was  savtMl  with  a  still  noble  endowment.  From  what  hiMl 
M»f»nn'«l  a  t^ital  wnn'k  then*  waa  It-ft,  when  the  debta  wen*  |Miid,  ovrr 
:n,tMN)  Hcn*s  of  th«*  ori^rinal  i^rant,  lM«aid(*a  the  building  and  campus. 

TIm*  history  of  the  n*mainin^  H4Min*<*s  of  |M'niuinent  n»venue  nmy  In* 
tniciNl  nM»n*  briefly.  They  an*  a  »MM*«md  1  oii;;n*asional  ^nint  of  40,<Kii» 
aen-s  and  the  land  ;;rant  in  the  famous  Morrill  bill. 

'VUv  «*nablin^  act  for  the  State  of  Minni^sotH,  February  :!t>,  1^57, 
4*ontain4H|  a  clause*  ^rrantinf?  two  t4»wnshi|iH  for  a  State*  univeniity.  It 
was  at  oiic<>  held  by  the  n*;;«*nts  that  this  was  a  msNmd  grant,  ami  not 
men*Iy  a  cunliniiaii^m  of  the  original  Territorial  grant  of  the  same 
amount.  When  the  tirst  endowment  se<*m4Hl  utterly  loati  early  in  the 
sixtio,  this  claim  was  n*viv«N|  fombly  by  l*hanf*ellor  Neill,  but  the 
C'oniinissionf*r  i»f  the  <teneral  I^nd  Offie<*  d«M-lin<Ml  to  take  this  view 

Thi«  -^  !  U  wii.^  untt'*ti  in  Ihiin.  Mr.  Pilliihnry  «1M  in  IWI.luiptiily  n«>t  nntil 
aft*  r  a  )>p>nxi'  iitutiu*  in  ht5«  hi>n<>r  hinl  tieen  trvctcd  «m  the  campos  by  tbr  almuni 
i>f  tht-  tinut  rvit\. 

'^  .\ii  .irt  p  latintc  ti»  tiN*  l'ni%-t«nity  f»f  MinnmnUi. appromt  Marrb  4,  IfVM. 

Til**  ri'tiiitiiiiiiK  «l«*lit  wa<«  afterwanU  rancielvd  by  m  farther  haW  of  UinU.  a« 
mitliMnxf^l  l»y  tlit-  l*-;;uUtQn-.  Tht*  lerant  wan  d<K*rraiKd  in  Ibk  way  all  m  all  by 
l.'i.lio  iU'T^m  (S«*v«<utb  Ittmnial  Rrpiirt  ni  the  Regents,  p.  4.)  Tk»  ouMtitiiliuo- 
mhty  «>f  then*  hrgtiiUtive  acta  k  owtaialy  dcmblfaL 
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and  ivfuKCHl  to  allow  the  selection  of  the  lands.  Mr.  Pillsbiiry'H  HpcH^ial 
commi.s8ion  in  18G4  n^newod  the  claim,  and,  at  their  instigation,  Gov- 
ernor Miller  filed  notice  of  a  m>lection  of  lands  in  onler  to  test  it.s 
validity.  The  decision  of  the  Commissioner  was  again  adverse^.  Mr. 
Fillsbnry  and  his  i*ol leagues  api>ealed  to  the  St»cretary  of  the  Interior, 
an<l,  at  the  suggestion  of  this  officer,  the  matter  was  finally  s<»ttled  by 
a  new  act  of  Congn^ss,  appn>ve<i  July  8,  1870,  giving  the  university  a 
second  grant  of  40,080  a<^res. 

THR  AORICULTURAL  COLLEOR  LaKDS. 

The  I^and  Offic^e  report  of  180O  showed  tht»  national  (lovcrnment  in 
posst^ssion  of  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  a<*res  of  public  land.  Agri- 
cultural sm-ieties  an<l  Stat-e  legislatures,  fn>in  Mjiss;icliusctts  to  Cali- 
fornia, had  Irh'U  i)etitioning  for  souk'  years  for  grants  from  this 
im|M>rial  dtunain  t4)  supiM)rt  State  agricultural  colleges,  and  in  1858 
Mr.  Morrill  of  Vermont  lHM*ame  the  champion  in  C«mgress  of  the 
movement  that  has  bi»en  ever  since  associat^»d  with  his  namt*.  After 
nearly  a  year's  st ruggle  a  bill  was  pjissed  in  Kt»bruary,  185I»,  only  to 
HH-'cive  a  vel^j  from  I*n»si<l<Mit  l>uchanaii,  mainly  on  avowed  constitu- 
tional grounds.  In  th**  next  C4)ngn»ss,  in  the  dark  days  of  eivil  strife, 
the  c<mt<»st  was  renewtMl,  and  after  various  adverse  committee  re|)orts 
the  so-called  Morrill  bill  liecame  law  in  July,  lsr»L>.  It  gave  to  each 
Stat4^  :iO,(KK)  ueres  of  land  for  each  S^Miator  and  l{epn»sentative  to 
whom  that  State  was  then  entilhHl,  an  in<*n»as4»  of  50  [km*  cent  over  the 
amount  carri^Ml  by  the  bill  which  Mr.  Huchanan  luul  vetoe<l.  The 
prociHHls  in  em*h  State  wert*  to  be  a  iHM'iH»tual  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  Ik» — 

inviolHhly  Hppropriat4Hl  f(»r  th<*  etidowiiu^nt,  supptirt,  liiid  luaiiitetmuce  of  at  leant 
oiMM*olh»Kf*  whf»n*  tin?  liMi4linK  object  nhall  Ih».  without  exrlndiiiK  other  Ht*i(*ntific 
and  claHHical  Htndi<*M  ami  including  iiiilitiiry  Uu'tif*H.  to  teac*h  surh  braucheH  of 
h^amiiiK  H8  an*  relateil  to  aKriciiltun»  ami  the  ineihanie  artH.  ♦  ♦  •  in  <»nler  U> 
promote  the  lilieral  anil  practiral  iMhieatitai  (»f  the  induiitrial  cla8M*8  in  the  several 
puniaitM  and  profei«ioni«  of  life. 

Minnes4>ta,  with  her  four  Repres<Mitatives  and  two  Senators, 
rc4*eived  nominally  120,(Kio  acres  under  this  hiw,  though  the  t'Crms  of 
the  s4*hH.*tion  nnluctHl  the  amount  to  .something  less  than  1m;,(nM)  a<*res. 
This  laml  did  not  yet  Indong  to  the  university,  however.  In  1S5S  the 
legislature  had  chartensl  an  agricultural  college  to  In*  ltK*at4*d  in 
McIxkmI  County.  Tlie  ImwhI  in  charge  naturally  ex|NM't<Hl  and  (lesirtnl 
that  this  noble  national  grant  1n»  now  turniHl  over  to  them.  Hut  the 
frienda  of  the  university  wen»  determine<l  to  consolidate  the  grant 
with  the  university  endowment,  and  .so  make  one  stnnig  in.stitution 
instead  of  two  weak  ones.  Of  the  wi.sdom  of  this  iKdi<*y  there  can  be 
no  qu<»stion,  and  it  was  |>erfiH!tly  in  acvoni  with  the  inti^ntof  the  law, 
as  may  bi*  gatheriHl  fnmi  the  exlrm*ts  given  a  little  alM)ve. 

The  iNilicy  of  consolidation  fouml  a  c-onspicuous  and  able  advocate 
from  an  uuex|>ected  aouree.    Jabez  Brooks,  the  venerable  professor 
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of  <vnH*k  ill  the  univerHity  for  many  yearH  now,  wan  then  the  pirtiidoni 
of  llamline  rniverMity,  a  strugKlhi^c  Meth^Mlist  institution  ut  litMlwinii;. 
Dr.  KriNik.s  was  a  iiu*inlM*r  of  the  af^rieultural  eoHe^  lioanU  and  in 
his  first  term  he  Hiirpris<sl  his  i*olleafnH*t»  liy  8Ug}^*Htin^  and  unnnK 
the  union  of  the  agricultural  eolle^*  with  the  university.  Forlu- 
iiaiely,  Dr.  Brooks  was  apiin  a  member  of  the  boanl  in  18*)8,  and  li« 
was  largely  instrumental  in  S4*curinf;  the  ae<|uieMc*<*nc*e  of  th<«  friendii 
of  tin*  a^cric'tiltunil  college  to  the  tiiial  transfer  at  that  time.* 

THK  I'NICiX   op  TIIK  TWO  IXKTITlTll>.'<S. 

This  was  a  <*risis  in  the  university  development.  In  1807  the  nor- 
mal M'htNils  attenipte<l  to  stH'ure  the  ^rant  and  to  divide  it  betwt*en 
them.  In  tinier  to  save  it  iiita4*t,  the  friends  of  the  university  (Mr. 
Pill.Hhury  Is'inK  then  in  the  State  S4*nat4»)  <*onil>ine<l  with  theapioul- 
tural  Ismnl  to  transfer  the  land  to  the  McIahmI  (*ounty  eolleire.  Ttie 
univi*rsity  men  did  not  renounc*^*  their  claims  or  designs,  but  the 
university  was  still  under  a  eloiid  fn»ni  its  fmst  mismana^ment.  At 
the  eI<»seof  the  same  year,  however,  Mr.  Pillsbury's  <*ommisHion  niaile 
its  startliii;:  n'i>ort,  showing  the  university  pnietieally  out  of  debt 
and  ill  e\<*4*llent  tinaiH'ial  condition,  and  unrin^  the  uni<»n  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  agricultural  collep\  The  h^islatun*  convemMl  a  fei» 
tlays  lat«*r  (January,  lsi;.s),  and  anoftier  effort  was  luwUi  at  tuic«*  to 
MHMin*  the  agricultural  ^rant  for  the  normal  sc*hoolH.  The  Krant 
would  lapM*  unless  some  <*olle^e  wen»  at  oiic<*  <*stablislnsl.  The  a|;ri- 
cultural  coll(*^c  Ismnl  wen*  not  in  condition  to  fulfill  the  r<M|uirementii, 
antl  thnui^rh  Mr.  PillsburyV  ar^cttments  and  in  n*turn  for  univer- 
sity aitl  the  year  lH*fon»  the  McI^ihmI  County  n*pn*sentative  was  pn*- 
vail(*«l  uisiii  t4»  favor  a  bill  c<msolidatinf;  the  a^^riciiltural  c*ollt^ge  with 
the  university.  In  view  t>f  the  vehc^ment  aptation  to  re|ieiU  thia 
union  some  tift4*4Mi  years  later,  it  is  intert*fitin^  to  note  tliat  the  bill 
n»C4*iv«*«l  every  vote  in  the  senate  and  all  but  4  in  tlie  house. 

TIiIn  c1iis4*s  the  a^^n^ssive  iM»ri4Ml  of  the  university V  liiuiueial  hiatory 
so  fara.s  the  |M*rmaiient  endowment  is<-<m<*<*riuMl.  In  1  Ht>:5  the  friendii 
of  tilt*  iiiHtitiition  1h<>U};ht  they  shouhl  do  well  if  they  cHiuld  tgUiafy  \i» 
cnnlitors  by  surn*iiderini;  the  only  ;;niiit  it  hiul.  Seven  yearn  later, 
by  the  >ie|>.s  just  triu^e^l,  then*  IiimI  lHM*n  savinl  and  cnuitad  an  endow- 


*  I^-^  tlmn  two  y«iin»  Uter  I>r.  BrtHikx  acx^rpte^l  the  chair  in  (livek  in  tlM»  mil- 
vi'piity .  wliirh  lit*  \uv^  till*<«l  mi  b«m<inil»ly  ff>r  thirty  ytmnt.  it  in  the  miire  pleaomir 
Ut  iiof«*  tluit  til  tluit  farly  «hiy.  while  the  b«*atl  of  »  fttmaKhniC  HTml  iiMlitoticMi.  Ibp 
I'oiiM  ri'x-  at»»%«>  |H*ny.  •««*lfinh.  and  ai'^i'tanan  motivc«.  ut)  ma  to  plan  tiruadly  and 
w«>rk  vu'«*r<'ii«»l>  f«*r  th**  itit«*r««»tA<»f  Statf*  f«lQrati<iQ.  A  M*ht*mt*  <lnring  thtm  Munt* 
ytnir<«  1*»r  th**  M*-thtMlUt  <liarrh  to  iHiy  ap  th**  ui<»rtKaK*^  <*'  th«*  anirrnitjr  and  ao 
ici*t  |Pt^*«-^ii«»n  i*f  th<*  wlH»le  Kfunt  wan  utifWd  by  hin  nnH>latf»  oppualtiiNi  to  It  aa 
lii»tli  tiiiwt^*  atnl  iiiitiii»ni). 

Til*-  limit ttii«lirioii«  n\\%  of  |M»rw>n«l  inflo^'iKv  whi«*h  make  op  tbr  atreaai  of  hk^ 
t4»ii«.il  il*  \«-l'>|itnttii  tan  not  o(t**n  l»*  inutM  iit*|Ninilely,  Init  Dr.  Btuoka  I*  ao 
proiiiiti**ut  A  ytviervku  that  the  digrvwiioii  ueedft  do  eicaie. 
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ment  which  has  already  produced  a  permanent  fund  at  interest  of 
over  one  and  one-fifth  millions  of  dollars,  and  which  will  eventually 
be  hirgely  augmented  by  the  sale  of  the  remaining  thinl  of  the  lands.* 
Inasmuch  tvs  the  question  of  State  universities  is  a  question  mainly 
of  finances,  this  much  of  detail  seems  not  out  of  phuM\  Mucli  more 
might  l>eadd(Hl  to  illustrat^^  the  wise  administration  of  tlie  funds  and 
property,  which  8in(»e  18G4  have  been  managed  witli  as  much  care  as 
the  skillful  business  man  l>estows  ui)on  his  private  inten»stsJ' 

THE   ATTEMPT   AT   REPEAL. 

Notwithstanding  this  honorable  reconl,  tliere  have  not  wanted  <'ritics 
and  calumniators.  A  few  iK>litical  aspirants  in  tlie  eighties  sought  to 
make  capital  by  accusing  the  university  management.  A  portion  of 
the  Farmers' Alliance  party  Iwcame  honestly  an<l  naturally  uneasy  at 
the  relatively  slow  growth  of  the  agricultunil  college,  and  in  1SS7 
and  1880  determined  efforts  were  made  to  s(»parate  tlie  agrieultural 
college  fnun  the  university.  In  lS8i>,  in  partieular,  a  bill  to  this  effect 
bade  fair  to  pass  the  legislature,  but  the  agitators  overshot  the  mark. 
Charges  wen*  made  not  only  that  the  interests  of  the  agri<*ultural 
college  were  Siicrifice<l  to  those  of  other  departments,  but  also  that 
individual  regents  luul  stolen  university  lands  and  plundertMl  the 
institution.  A  searching  h»gislative  investigation  en<hMl  in  over- 
whelmingly r(.»futing  the  charges  and  at  the  same  1ini<»  in  breaking 
down  the  scheme  to  dividt*  the  funds;  and,  in  vifw  of  tlu*  n^cent 
remarkable  development  of  the  agri(*ultural  side  of  the  institution,  it 
is  safe  to  wiy  that  no  hostile  att<>mpt  in  that  <lir(H*tion  will  again  Ih» 
ina<le. 

OTHER   NATIONAL  <1RANTS. 

The  Hatch  und  Morrill  hills. — Tho  permaiuMit  endowment  just 
descrilHMl  was  all  srcunMJ  lH»fon»  or  v«'rv  shortlv  afttT  tlir  <Mlu(*ational 
life  of  the  iiLstitution  lK*gan.  With  that  beginning  th<»n»  aros«»  uccmIs 
for  further  funds  f(»r  <Mirrent  t»xpeiLse  an<l  for  <Minipm(M)t.  A  brit»f 
Hurvev  of  this  phase  of  thr  university's  financial   liistor\  mav  mo.nt 


•Tin*  Eivrhth  Rienniul  Re|M»rt  of  the  H«»>;ents.  l)»«<-«'inU*r.  isui.  ^v«*m  th»*  follow- 
ing? fijriin's: 

WhoKMiuinUT  of  jkTeH  >cnint**<l  hy  (\>nj^»HH  isij.riis 

A<T»'s  sold  t«>  jMiy  old  indi»ht«Uie»8 . . .  l.**,  H  1 

Arn»s  s«»M  for  ]M*niiHnciit  fniid  ...  .    l'Js.tM»7 

lU.HTs 


AtTt's  nnsi  \\i[ 4*2. 1'ie 

*•  Many  int<»n»MtinK  inHtanri^s  in  i)r<M)f  of  thin  iis.s4>rtion  may  Ih»  found  in  a  niiMl»n*t 
and  rhanM-teristic  ]NiiM>r  u|Min  tlu'  farly  hiHtor>'  of  thr  nnivorsity  rejwl  hy  (tovfnior 
Pillnhnr)-  at  thr  alumni  1iunqm*t  Jnnt*  I.  istw.  and  aft4»n*'»r<l.H  stM-urtil  by  th«» 
iiMsiMiatioii  fi»r  ])uhli<*ation.  Tht»  i»r»»fM'nt  artirlf  wiu*  tht'n  in  prf|Kinition.  and  I 
tlfnin*  to  a4knowli*<lg»*  my  indnbtedncMti  for  the  ni*i»  of  Governor  PiUHbury'r* 
uianuM-ript. 
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conveniently  lie  ^iven  in  IhiH  same  cHmn<H*tion,  although  for  the 
moment  it  will  n<H*<»HHHrily  involve  the  negUn-t  of  the  fH)rrt»8|M)n4lini; 
inU*nml  hiHtory. 

The  National  (Government,  lieaicleH  the  ma^iifiec^nt  permanent 
endowment  from  the  piihlie  land,  has  maile  to  all  the  Stat4^  i^neroun 
etirnMit  <*ontri  but  ions  for  the  HUp|)ort  of  the  eolh^g<*H  in  aicnoulture 
and  ni<H*hanic*artM.  The  two  a^'tnof  (  ongresH  t4>  thinelTcH't  an»  known 
aatho  llat4*h  and  Morrill  bilU.  The  first,  apprt>viMl  Martdi  ^,  1H87, 
appropriat4Hl  |15,()00  annually  from  the  sale  of  puhlie  landn  for  an 
agrieultural  ex|N*riment  Mtation  in  each  St4tt4»  in  f*<mn4M*ti4m  with  the 
aKn(*tiltural  c-olh^j^e.  The  aim  is  to  promot4*  H(*i4Mitifie  invc^tiKati4m. 
The  H4HHm<l  hill,  which  iMH'same  law  Auirust  :U),  \h\h),  \h  aimply  an 
im|M>rtant  exteuHiim  of  the  4iri)(inal  Morrill  bill.  It  supplemenU  the 
im*4)me  from  the  permanent  agric*u It  ural  fHilh^ge  fun4l  byanad4liti4>nal 
l^rant  of  |1.5,(NM)  to  em*h  State  from  the  proc4MslM  of  the  public  lanti 
HaleH,  with  an  annual  incn*aMe4if  |1,(Nio  until  tin*  maximum  4>f  $:;5,tiiii> 
\hi  n*ii4*h4Ml.  Important  a8  th4^He  c<»utributi4>nM  ar4',  our  State  luatitu- 
tiiiUM  muHt  fa4'4'  the  aituation  that  th4*m*  appropriati4inH  must  dwindle 
and  vanish  with  our  4i(H*reaainK  public  4lonuiin. 

Th*  suli  sprhuj  Uimla. — One  nuire  nati4inal  k^^ii^  aihI  erne  with  some 
p4}4*uliar  f4*atur4m,  n^mains  f4ir  menti4m.  In  \M7 C^ongress  had  donat^nl 
t4>  the  new  Stat4\  t4)  aid  in  the  dev4dopment  of  brin(^,any  salt  sprinin^ 
not  to  (»xc4*4*4l  li,  within  it^  limits,  with  <i  s4M*tionsof  land  in  the  vicin- 
ity 4if  (*a4*h.  Of  th4*se  7:!  s4M*tions  a  c<msiderable  |ii>rt  ion  never  liecame 
State  pro|M*rty.  Some  IHjnni  a4*reM  were  alUiwcMl  to  In*  (M*rupietl  by 
fM*ttlers,  or  were  within  the  Inilian  lamls,  ami  l,(i4M)  acn^s  mure  were 
cover4Ml  by  a  swam|Hland  a4*t.  In  1H71  att4Mnpts  wen*  iM^gun  by  pri- 
vate corporations  t4>  s4H*ure  th4n<4*  lainls,  and  grants  aiorregaiinic  7,(^)0 
ai*res  wen*  maile  to  a  '*salt  <-4>m|Niny/*  It  was  plain  t4>  any  careful 
oliserver  that  the  entin*  (\>ngressi<inal  dcmation  was  likely  to  IwKHimr 
the  pn*y  of  sp4H*ulat4)rs,  without  n»n4lering  the  Stat4*  any  return.  An 
ofn4»ial  investigation  by  the  geoUigist  of  the  rnivi^rsity  of  Michiicmn, 
Pnif.  Alexander  Winchell,  4hN*lan*4l  th4»  springs  W4irthli*sa  for  aalt 
manufa4*ture.  Hut  ani>ther  obJ4H*t  of  kimlriHl  industrial  nature  had 
ap|M»an*4|.  The  h^gislature  of  \s7:i  uumIc  prt»visi<Mi  f4>r  a  geolofcical 
and  natural  hist4)ry  surv4*y  of  the  State  umb^r  the  chargi*  of  the  uni* 
versity  rt^giMits,  with  an  annual  appr«>priati4m  of  $l,oiio.  Now,  in 
1H7.'{,  after  the  unfavorable  re|iort  u|iim  salt  nuinufa<*ture,  the  le^ida- 
tun*  turntnl  ov(*r  the  remaining  ls,7.V|  aen*s  of  th4*si*  lands  to  the  uni- 
versity to  h«*lp  defray  the  e\|iensi*s  4>f  this  survey.  In  this  way  they 
hav«*«*ontribut«Hl  to  the  interest  of  the  original  grant  by  aiiliiig  in  devel- 
oping thi*  niat4*rial  res4iurc(^of  the  Stat4\  in  imrticularthe  magntSc^iit 
mining  in«lustry  4>f  Minn4'S4>ta;  and  this  very  pmper  applieaiioii  of 
th<*  en«l«iwni«*nt  was  afterwards  indinH*tly  ratifie4l  by  CongreiM,  as  will 
ap|N*ar.  The  orf^lit  for  the  transfer  liehings  largidy  aicain  to  Mr.  Pilfai- 
bur> .     The  bill  of   1h7:1  met  with  violent  4ip|Mjiiiti<m,  eapecrialljr  froai 
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RpooiiLitoFH  who  had  private  pnrpoHes  to  serve,  and  was  finally  pussi  d 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  seesion  after  having  been  lost  and  riH'onsidorod 
four  times. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  the  most  of  the  mutilAte<l  lK>qno8t. 

In  1876  Governor  Pillsbnry  seen re<l  a  memorial  fn)ni  tho  loj^iHlatun* 
asking  Congress  for  indemnity  selections  to  niakog<KMl  tho  losses  fn>m 
the  first  grant,  and  three  years  later  Congress  acc^edcd  to  X\\v  n^qnost 
by  a  new  donation  of  24  sections,  or  15,:{G()  acres. 

Tho  character  and  importance  of  the  survey  alH»ve  n»fornMl  to  will 
have  its  treatment  in  its  own  place. 

Statr  Appropriations. 

for  current  kxpensks. 

These  funds  la.st  mentioninl,  from  tht*  salt  lands  aii<l  from  the 
nH,»ent  Hatch  and  Morrill  bills,  art*  assigmnl  to  simmmjiI  objects.  The 
interest  u|Km  the  |M*rmanent  fund  has  never  (♦overe<l  tlie  lai-giM-  frac- 
tion of  the  currt^nt  ex|)ens<»,  and  with  the  nnnarkable  development  of 
the  institution  it  has  l>ecome  a  smaller  and  smaller  faetor.  The  State 
has  (hme  the  n'^st,  and  the  legislature  u|K>n  tht»  wliolr  has  respondeil 
nobly  to  demands  which  wen»  originally  nnl(M>k(Ml  for,  and  which  have 
often  iNM^n  s<imewhat  puzzling.  As  in  neigh lK>ring  State's,  the  men  of 
IS51  and  of  18G(^  seem  to  have  look imI  t-o  the  national  grant  for  the 
entin*  or  principal  sup|K)rt  of  the  university.  The  marvehms  growth 
of  such  institutions — a  growth  that  has  quite  kept  pa<*e  with  anything 
in  the  material  development  of  the  century— was  then  un<lreanuMl  of, 
and  the  1(10,<MM)  acres  of  land  originally  asked  for  from  Congress 
might  well  have  supporte<i  an  old -fash  ion  ihI  college.  The  work  and 
the  neetls  of  such  institutions  hav<»  ex|>ande<l  in  a  way  eahMilattMl  to 
daz4»  even  the  wtdl-meaning  oliserver, and  the  rapid  growth  in  attend- 
anc<s  n^peatetlly  out  jumping  all  estimat^'.s,  has  freijueiitly  proven  the 
most  extravagant  re<|uestM  of  the  management  too  modest.  To  the 
honor  of  Minnesota,  however,  the  Stat4*  has  dealt  with  the  university 
generously  and  nobly. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  din*ctStat4»  aid  lK»gan  in  Minnesota  over 
a  year  earlier  than  in  Michigan  with  itsolder  institutions.'  From  the 
iN^ginning  in  lHi\7  for  twenty-six  3"ears  this  sup|M>rt  was  in  the  form 
of  standing  appropriations,  with  the  mn^essary  additions  at  the  succes- 
sive sessions  of  the  h^slature,  and  oc<*asiona1  extra  appropriations 
for  sp(H*ific  obje<»ts.  This  meant,  of  cours4»,  mon»  or  h»ss  of  a  lobby 
and  of  logrolling.  In  1H93,  to  the  great  satisfaetion  of  the  regents, 
a  |M*rmanent  tax  of  three-twentieths  of  a  mill  was  vote<l.  This  would 
have  priMluced  an  annual  income  of  alnnit  $100,000,  u|M>n  the  valua- 
tion of  the  preceding  year,  and  it  was  ex|)ect4Hl  that  this  amount 
would  increasi^  with  the  growing  wealth  of  the  State  and  the  ihshIs  of 

*  McLaughlin.  Higbtn'  Education  in  MichiKan.  p.  (U. 
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the  iiiiivi^rsity.  Hut  tho  shrinkaiirc  in  valui^  and  tho  lowor  aHm^HH- 
niont.H  that  havi*  foUowcHl  in  thin  ^n^ai  flnaneial  criHiH  of  tho  ninotit^ 
hav«»  so  far  pn'VfntiMl  Huch  a  l4»n<l«»ncy.  For  a  c<mHich»rahh»  |M*ri<Mi 
iN'fon*  aiul  art4*r  this  rhangi'  over}'  legislatun*  found  itiH^lf  eonfroiit^Hl 
hy  a  niiiv«*rsity  dolioionoy  hill.  In  \AU!}  tho  mMitional  amount  ho 
votiMi  was  $»'»<»,<M»o.  The  niont  eauntie  critiea  wen*  oblipHi  to  aoknowl- 
«Hlm»  flif  |M»rfe<»t  propriety  of  Hueh  nHjueHtK,  in  vi<»w  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing iii(*r«*as4*  in  atten(lam*<»  top^ether  with  the  (liNap|)ointment  in  the 
n»venm»,  esiMM'ially  when  it  was  nMneml)enMl  that  the  unlverHity  had 
aHk«Nl  ill  ls!i:{  for  four-t went iet Its  of  a  mill  inatea^i  of  the  thnH«- 
twmtirilis  that  they  nn^ivtMl.  This  state  of  afTairn,  however,  waa 
of  rnursi*  «*m)»arraMsing,  and  it  f*ould  not  1m*  |M*miitt4Ml  to  laat  lon^. 
In  r^'.iT  the  l«*^islature  waa  indue<Hl  to  raim*  the  [M*rinanent  tax  la 
tW4*ntytlir<*«*  hundre<lths  of  a  mill.  The  rep*nta  had  aaked  thia  time 
in  pMHl  faith  for  thirty-hundre<lthH.  The  legislature  split  the  differ- 
vui**'  lM*t\viM»n  this  and  tho  former  grant.  The  regents  aec«*pt€*l  the 
sit uat ion,  and  have  Immmi  trying  aincx*  to  adjust  the  ex p4*naea  t4i  the 
snia]l«r  amount  hy  a  <*ounH*  of  rigid  economy.  It  is  ho|MHi  that  the 
days  (»f  di*firieney  hills  are  imst,  even  if  then*  he  involvcHl  some 
d(*lay  in  mueh-n<H*iitMl  ex|>ansion. 

Vim  rAMFt'H. 

i;4*sid«*H  thi.H  eurn*nt  sup|Mirt,  siiecial  appropriations  from  the  Slate 
hav«*  provi«l«*il  th«*  eampiis  and  all  the  huildings  sinei*  the  one  wh(»Hi* 
st«»ry  has  )M*4*n  told,  with  exe<*ptions  that  will  In*  noteil.  This  external 
hist«»ry  of  tht*  university  may  cHmehnle  with  a  survey  of  this  phase  of 
its  ;frowtli. 

Th«*  ori;:iiial  pun*hjiM*,  in  1H54,  of  27  af*res  of  the  pn*aeni  campus 
has  Imm*ii  rofernMl  t4».  One  thousand  dollars  of  the  etwt  waa  made  up 
hy  pri\at<*  (Mnitrihutiims,  then*st  lM*ingelean*4i  o(T  Anally  in  the  finan- 
rial  s«*ttliMii«*iit  tif  tho  sixties.  The«*ampusat  this  time,  witharonsid- 
«*nihli*  fxpansioii  t4>wanl  the  river,  extendiHl  aUmg  rniveraity  avenue 
onl\  Ji  f*'N%  hmIs.  In  tho  s«*V4*nti4*s  the  rapi«l  ris4*  4if  land  valut*s  nia4ie 
it  plain  that  if  th«*  university  was  t4>  sei'ure  a  pni|M*r  eampus  it  must 
In*  doniat  om^t*.  Stat4»  appmpriations  in  1H77,  1S7*.<,  ami  IHSl,  aggre* 
;;atini:  av^jmhi,  niis4*il  the  area  t4>  50  a4*r<*K  The  most  im|M>rtant 
addition  uas  dm*  to  <fovornor  IMllshur>*s  energ>*.  Not  t4i  lose  a  g«MNl 
rhiiti<'«-.  and  |N*rha|>s  th<*  only  one,  for  the  nei*4li*4l  ex|ftaiislon  along 
rnixir-^iix  a\onn«*,  .Mr.  Pillshur>*  iMiught  a  tra<*t  of  lainl  ailjiiining  the 
rainpUHiMi  that  sid«*  fnnn  hisiiwn  funds  ami  Ih*141  it  for  the  nniveniity 
until  till*  >tai«*  <*ould  n*|Miy  him.  Hy  this  a4*t,  at  tho  singularly  low 
prhi-  **(  ««lsj«ii),  tin*  fnmtiigo  was  oxten<i«*4l  t4i  nearly  :!,tiOO  feet  along 
rni\*r«»tty  a\«*nn«*.  t'om|mnitivoly  slight  afhiitions  have  hei*n  m«dc« 
Hin««  '^n  th.it  sid«'  Tin*  tinal  a<lditi«in  t4i  tho  gnninds  S4i  far  is  a  pri- 
\at«*  ;;iii       In  l^'*'>  th«*  Int«*   lion.  UiohanI  l'hut«*,  for  many  years  4>iie 
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of  the  i*egent8,  gave  to  the  university  a  slip  of  land  lying  botw(H»n  tlio 
campus  and  Eleven!  h  avenue,  so  establishing  a  street  frontage  on  the 
west  also. 

All  the  land  so  acquired  lies  between  University  avenue  and  the 
river  upon  the  lofty,  precipitous,  bluff-like  bank  whicli  overlooks  the 
Mississippi  l)elow  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  grouncl  is  covere<l 
with  a  native  growth  of  fine  ohl  oaks,  and  forms  a  sit^*  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Since  1804  the  State  Ims  In^gun  by  annual  appropriations  to 
provide  forit-s  improvement,  and  the  arrangement  by  which  tlie  city 
park  boanl  has  established  a  lM)ulevaril  through  the  grounds,  greatly 
a<ld8  to  it«  general  attractiveness. 

FOR  BUILDINGS. 

Buildings  for  a  time  grt^w  more  slowly.  Tlie  old  wing  of  University 
Ilall,  which  was  construct.e<l  in  the  fifties,  was  finally  pHi<l  f<»r,  it  will 
b*^  rememl>ered,  by  a  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  lands  giv<'n  for  |wr- 
manent  endowment.  In  ISJIT,  aft<»r  this  setth'im»nt  had  lM*cn  well 
advanced,  the  legislature  voted  its  first  building  appropriation — 
♦15,(K)(1  to  n»pair  and  furnish  this  structure. 

Until  1S75  the  instruction  was  all  given  in  this  wing.  The  legisla- 
ture of  lS73appropriat(Ml  ^5(),(KM)  for  building  pur|)<)s«»s,  and  two  years 
later  the  main  portion  of  tht*  building,  proj<»et«Ml  in  1S57,  was  t»r(H*ted. 
At  the  same  time  the  old  witig  un<l<»rwent  alterations,  and  the  n»sult 
was  the  pn^sent  University  llall,  long  known  as  the  main  building. 
This  has  Imhmi  attack(Ml  s(»veral  times  by  fire,  and  certain  changes  and 
impn)vements  have  lH»en  intnKluce<l  in  connection  with  tht»  n»pairs; 
but  its  unsnitabh'nt^s  for  th<»  growing  <lepartm(»nts  of  instruction 
becomes  more  and  mon»  apparent,  and  its  (»ntin»  removal  is  prolMibly 
a  (piestion  of  only  a  few  yt»ai*s  more 

At  the  same  time,  187/),  there  was  (*onstruct<Ml  a  small  bri(*k  building 
to  a<*comm(Klate  tlu»  college  of  agriculture  and  the  s<*ientifi<*  depart- 
ments. This  was  soon  outgrown,  as  had  I M»en  foreseen,  an<l  tln»  agri- 
cultural dejMirtment  was  hmuov^mI  to  the  new  farm  on  Conio  avenue. 
In  the  fall  of  ISSS  the  scientitic  building  was  seriously  daniage<l  by 
iirt';  it  was  tem|H>rarily  r(»paire<l  on  a  smaller  .scale,  but  thrive  years 
later  it  was  n»pla(*ed  by  the  present  physical  and  <'hemical  building 
on  the  same  site. 

Kight  years  elaps4»d  after  ls75  In^fore  the  (*ampus  saw  any  new 
structun»s. 

l»y  1SS<),  however,  Presiilent  Folwell  felt  a.H.sunMl  that  the  time  had 
come  to  strike — that  a  rapi<l  growth  was  certain  if  the  univ<»rsity 
could  but  give  <»vidence  of  JH'ingable  to  take  care  <»f  it.  Accoiilingly, 
h<*  submitt4Ml  to  the  regents  in  l>e(*emlN'r  a  plan  for  ext^^nsive  addi- 
ticmsof  in»w  buildings,  and  n»<*ommended  that  tlielegislatun*  In^askiMl 
for  $:jt),UN)  annually  for  ten  years  for  their  en»ction.     The  n»gents  cut 
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(l4>\vii  the  amount  to  $:K),000  a  yeiar  for  six  years,  and  a  bill  embody- 
\n^  PrcHiclont  FolwelFs  plan  in  other  respects  was  drawn  by  him,  and 
|)as84sl  the  le^rislature  in  the  session  of  1880  wHhont  opposition. 

But  the  niirht  aft4»r  (lovemor  Pillsbur>  f^Hve  his  si|nuiture  to  the 
m*t  the  Stat4»  eapitol  was  burned  to  the  i^round,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  8t.  Peter  and  the  State  priscm  at  Still- 
water w<»n»  extensively  injured  by  fire.  In  view  of  the  sudden  drafts 
u|Min  the  State  tn^asury  occasioned  by  these  disasters,  and  of  the  even 
mon*  fatal  calamity  of  the  '"grasshopper  years**  of  this  period,  the 
H'^Mits  imtiently  |MJstp(me<l  their  plans;  but  the  consequent  apparent 
staKiiation  wjis  a  bitter  disappointment  to  many  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  t4)sonie  depve  brought  unmerite<l  censure  upon  President 
FolwellV  administratiim.  It  deserves  to  In*  emphasized  that  the  plan 
of  1880-81,  though  thus  deferred,  covered  the  ground  of  most  of  the 
sulis4*quent  growth,  in  outline  at  least.  The  law  appropriating  the 
building  fund,  of  which  the  university  could  not  take  mlvantage, 
providtNl  for  (1)  a  farmhouse  with  stables;  {2)  a  g3*ninasium  and  drill 
hall;  C'i)  a  buihling  for  the  college  of  me(*hanic  arts;  (4)  a  museum 
building  with  nnims  and  lalM>ratori(»s  for  geolog>',  biology*,  and  the* 
ge<ilogi(*al  and  natural  histor}'  survey;  (5)  an  observat4ir}*;  (t>)  a 
library. 

TIh*  nMH*hani(*  arts  building  and  the  old  Coliseum,  or  drill  hall, 
wen*  th«*  only  om*s  of  these  structures  erected  U^fore  President  Fol- 
welfs  r«*signat  ion,  in  1884.  The  rest  of  the  appropriation  wasexiiended 
in  lh«*  yi^ars  inimiMliately  following,  and  was  wisely  comment  rated  u|K>n 
a  small  |»art  of  the  original  plan.  The  opening  of  the  deiiartmenta 
4if  law  and  nH*<licine,  in  1888-^1^,  maue  necessary  new  seta  of  build- 
ings,  and  the  ilevelopment  of  the  agricultural  m*hool  has  called  for 
and  HNiMViHl  a  genen>us  e<|uipment.  In  1891  a  rapiil  advance  was 
lM*giin.  Fniin  1867  to  1889  a  toUl  of  *:»50,ooo  had  lieen  expended. 
In  lh<»  t4*ii  y4*arM  that  have  followed,  this  amount  has  lieen  more  than 
doulihsl.  The  pn*s4*nt  (M|uipment  may  lie  summarized  thus:  The  old 
rniv(*rsity  Hall,  now  es.*«entially  a  langiiagi*  building;  the  libnir}* 
buihling,  «*nH*t4Hl  in  1895  at  a  cost  of  $175,<Nio,  with  le<*ture  and  semi- 
nary pMinis  til  a4*<*«inimiMlate  the  departments  of  |iolitical  scienct*,  his- 
tory, phi  l<»S4iphy,  and  Fnglish;  the  me<*hanic  arts  buihling;  l^llsUar}* 
Hall,  f(»r  tlM*  bi<il«»giral  M*i«Mn*es  and  gt^ihigy;  the  chemit*al  and  pbjrs- 
iral  building;  th<*  armory,  ere<*t4Hl  in  1897  at  a  4*<ist  of  $7«V^H  vith 
lis  nohli*  a*i,«M*nibly  hall  an4l  itM  4H|uipment  for  physii^al  training;  the 
olM«4*rvHt4»ry;  the  s4*hfM>l  of  minims  buihling;  the  three  stnictureii  pi«r- 
tainiii;;  to  th«*  nuHliral  4tilU»gi«;  the  law  buihling,  and  the  ver>'  exien- 
slw  ^niupof  liuihlingHst  the  agricultural  si*hool,  which  are  elsewhere 

d*«S4TilwHl. 

Th«*  i*r«H*tion  «»f  tht*  buihling  for  the  museum  and  the  biologieal 
«l«*|iartmeiit^  wan  tin*  (K*4*asi4m  of  a  noble  lienefa4*tion.  The  stmeiore 
iKa.H  w«*ll  und«*r  way  in  18.S9,  at  which  time  the  legislalore  was  thfeat- 
ening  in  He|iarate  the  agri4-ultural  4*ollege  from  the  anivenity.    tt 
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tatecl,  therefore,  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  new 
buildings,  aiVd  finally  gave  $100,000  in  place  of  the  1^50,000  asked  for; 
but  when  the  attack  upon  the  university  had  utterly  broken  down, 
after  the  thorough  investigation  by  the  legislative  committee,  Mr. 
Pillsbury  generously  celebrated  the  victory  by  himself  donating  the 
mlditional  $150,000,  with  the  understanding  tliat  this  amount  should 
l)e  used  for  the  science  building,  now  fittingly  known  as  PillHbury 
Hall. 

THR  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL— SITE  AND  BUIIJ>INOS. 

Shortly  after  the  reorganization  in  1S(»S,  the  n»gonts  purchtvsed  for 
the  Agricultural  Department  an  exiH»ri mental  farm  of  li*0  Hcn\s,  oast 
of  the  campus  on  the  old  Territorial  road  and  l)ey(>n<l  the  city  limits 
of  that  day.  This  farm  cost  only  $S,5(X),  thanks  again  to  Mr.  Pills- 
bury,  who,  foreseeing  the  coming  ris<%  l>ought  it  himself  and  turnetl  it 
tiver  to  the  university  at  cost  after  the  'MMM)iir'  hatl  In^gun.  The 
farm  proved  Um  small  an<l  afTonhHl  too  little  variety  of  soil.  It  wjis 
s(M)n  plotUvl  and  sold,  therefon\  as  Regents' addition,  for  ovcr$150,(KK), 
and  it  wjis  again  Mr.  I*illsbury,  who  fully  doubled  the  receipts  which 
the  university  would  otherwise*  have  seeuriMl,  by  giving  to  all  the 
details  of  the  business  the  care  ami  zeal  usually  In^stowtMl  only  on 
private  affairs.  From  this  fund  wjim  purcluiS4'd  a  m»w  farm  of  more 
than  double  the  size,  2  miles  distant  on  C'omo  avenue,  and  with 
the  l>alaiice  n*maining  from  this  chamcteristic  Western  s|MM*ulation 
the  n*gents  erected  extensive  farmhoust^s  and  barns,  a  lalniratory, 
and  a  plant  housi\  Once  more,  it  should  1h«  note<l,  at  the  risk  of 
tcil ions  it4»nit ion,  Mr.  Pillsbury  ad vanci*d  fund.s,  this  time  fortho  pur- 
rhjise  of  the  new  farm,  S4)  avoiding  vhat  prove<l  to  Ih»  a  50  |H»r  cent 
ri.He  l)efore  the  regents  had  the  funds  on  hand.  Thesubs4Miu<»iit  build- 
ing devehipments  at  the  farm  will  nM*<»ive  treatment  <»lsewlH»re;  but 
it  is  S4>  significant  as  to  des4»rve  definite  statement  that  no  wants  are 
so  promptly  and  adecpiately  met  by  the  n*g(*nts  and  tin*  legislature  lis 
thoM*  of  the  agricultural  school. 

IXDIVinUAL  OIFTS. 

It  is  esHCMitial,  prolmbly,  t4)  the  final  success  of  State  institutions 
for  higher  iMliication  that  the}*  engagi*  the  interest  and  afT<M*tion  of 
individuals  so  as  to  lN«c<mie  the  nHMpicnts  of  private  gifts  and  I'lidow- 
iiUMits.  In  CMmsidenition  of  the  youth  of  State  universities,  the  only 
surprising  thing  is  the  extent  t4>  which  this  tenden<*y  aln^ady  shows 
itsflf.  The  di*votion  of  (Governor  Pill.sburv  to  th<»  Tniversitv  of  Min- 
iM*sota,  and  his  gifts  of  time  and  of  the  um«  of  his  individual  ennlit, 
promise  lietter  in  this  n^pect  than  couhl  any  mere  money  gift,  and 
the  action  of  the  legislatun'  in  1895  making  him  regent  for  life  was  a 
pro|)er  and  fitting  re<*ognition  of  his  great  S4*rvif*es.  His  miinifi<*«*nt 
gift  of  Pillsbury  Hall  and  Regent  Chute*s  gift  of  laml  have  Is^en  men- 
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tioiKMi,  ]is  hiiri  ))oen  alHO  Franklin  St«<'lo*H  donation  of  land  in  1H.VJ. 
Otiior  in(*i(lontH  of  this  charac't<jr  may  l)e  HUinmariausI  briefly.  In 
1H5l'-1s57,  in  tin*  rude  Territorial  days,  many  money  8ul)Hi»ript  ions  and 
pifts  wi»re  made  by  numl^ers  of  the  re^nt*»  and  by  citizens  of  Minne- 
apolis, a^Krepitin};  several  thousand  dollars. 

In  1S.S5  the  friends  of  the  university  throughout  the  Stat«»  sub- 
scrilssl  |1:?«(N)0  for  the  Students'  Christian  Association  Huildin^. 
The  i*itizi*ns  of  Minnea|)olis  in  1HI»2  sulwcrilied  over  I^.^hio  for  the 
ereetion  of  the  ore-testing  and  milling  lalK)ratories  of  the  s<*h(M>l  of 
mines,  and  the  plans  were  donat<Ml  by  an  alumnus,  Harry  W.  Jiuh^. 
In  1H72,  tr^o  was  suImcHImmI  by  a  few  friends  t4iward  siHMiring  Wanl's 
easts  of  fossils.  The  library'  has  hh^cmvcmI  several  hundreds  of  ImmiIcs, 
imniphlets,  and  manuscripts  from  time  to  time.  The  older  alumni  in 
1SS7  (*n*at<Ml  an  alumni  fellowship  of  12.50  a  year  for  irnMluate  study, 
whieh  has  )MN*n  maintainiKl  so  far  by  p«*rsonal  sulisi*riptions.  In  \su:\ 
the  AllM»rt  Ilowanl  scholarship  of  ^lOOayear  wasrfH»eive<l  and  appliis} 
to  a  like  purp^ise.  In  1H92  the  friends  of  the  late  Prof.  Mosi*s  Mars- 
ton  (*ndowed  the  Marst<m  scholarship  in  Knglish.  The  class  of  1>^S*J 
left  for  a  memorial  a  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which  is  devottnl  to 
a  prtzi*  for  a  tht'sis  in  history.  In  1805  a  $200  fellowship  in  the  Kngi- 
mH*ring  College  was  aniiounc<Mi.  In  18in  the  (tillette-IIerzog  (*om- 
|Niny  ofTeriHl  two  standing  prizes  of  t5()  and  $.'{0,  with  a  gold  m<H!al  in 
each  caHi\  to  students  in  the  engineering  courses;  and  for  some  yearn 
liast  there  have  l>e4Mi  annually  offenMl  by  public-spiritiMl  individuaU 
from  five  to  ten  prizi>s,  ranging  up  to  $50,  usually  for  work  in  iN>liti(*s, 
s4KMology,  or  Knglish.  In  1895  the  Hon.  FnHlerick  \Veyerhaus*»r 
guarantisHl  the  salary  of  the  prof4»ftS4>r  of  S<»mitic  languagi»s  for  liv«* 
years,  and  the  alumni  have  signtnl  a  $15,0C)0  contract  for  the  erfM*tiou 
u|Min  the  campus  of  a  bninze  statue  of  (vovernor  Pillsbur}*. 

Thi.H  financial  ami  external  history-  may  1m*  briefly  summari7.<Hl. 
The  S4mr<*i*s  of  ineomi\  ais  in  all  such  institutions,  are  national,  Stat«*. 
and  intli\  idual.  The«»nly  |Nisitive  |M*rmanent  endowment  comics  fmni 
the  national  land  grants.  The  <*hief  |Nirt  of  the  running  e\|M*n!M*«« 
(*<mi«*H  fntni  staii<ling  State  appropriations. 

K\«^*pt  for  oii«*  u*ifortunat4*  an«l  disjistn>us  blunder  in  the  tinu*!^  of 
wild  s|MM*ulatioii  in  the  flftien,  the  flnan<*4*s  have  Innmi  managinl  not 
only  with  fid«»lity  but  with  exitHMling  skill.  Few  State  or  privat** 
iuHtitutions  ean  show  so  gvMMl  a  nH*onl. 

THK  <a>VKRNMKXT. 
THr    KIUIKVTH.  THK   l»KI><n»KNT.  TIIK   rA«ll.TV. 

TIh»  rnnlit  for  the  financial  administnition  r«»Mts  dinsMlv  with  tli** 
ri'«^«*nts  Th»»  h^ginlatun*  \u%s  n«»ver  triiHl  th«*  plan«  which  has  lM««*n 
att«*nipt«*«|  ^1  disastrously  in  other  State's,  of  managing  the  fun«ls  «»r 
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of  intorforinir  with  the  management.  The  State  senate  coniirms  or 
rejects  the  governor's  nominations  to  the  board,  and  there  the  control 
of  the  legislature  has  ceased/  except  when  a  total  re^jrganizatiou  or  a 
new  chart4?r  was  called  for. 

In  turn  the  rt*gent<s  have  usually  left  the  management  of  all  matU^rs 
relating  to  the  scholastic  development  to  the  fmtulty,  acting  only  u|>on 
the  re(*ommendation  of  that  Ixxly.  The  fun<,*tion  of  the  regents  in 
this  n»s|KH*t  has  Ihhmi  essentially  to  si'cure  a  proi>er  president,  and  to 
dehiy  acti<m  when  the  faculty  was  not  sufliciently  unanimous.  Min- 
nesota lias  Imh'u  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  fact  thait  partisanship 
and  lowt^r  |H)litical  motives  have  Ihh'U  ignon^d  in  tlie  apiMuntments  to 
the  lK)anl.  The  unbroken  contn)!  of  tlic  State  throughout  its  history 
by  oiu*  party  has  made  this  condition  easi(*rto  attain  than  it  c<mld  be 
in  most  State  lioartls.  Tlie  regents  have  repivs«»nte<l  all  paiLies,  but 
the  [xmition  has  never  iN'come  a  part  of  the  spoils  iiuichinery,  nor  has 
there  lK»en  any  wliisiK»r  of  [N)litical  or  of  sectmian  motives  in  any  of 
the  ap|M>iiitments  of  the  iMmrd. 

The  pn*si<leiit,  ex  oflieio  a  memiMM*  of  tht*  n*geiits,  is,  of  course,  the 
conn(H*ting  link  U^tween  that  Ixxly  and  the  faeulty. 

INTERNAL   DKVKLOI'MENT. 
THE  CHAKTKK. 

Tlu»  h'gal  organiziiticm  of  the  university  by  the  aets  of  1S51,  180O, 
and  l<srii  wastent^itiveand  pn>visi(»iial.  Theinstitutiondat4\sitsactual 
iM'giniiing  fn»m  the  law  of  February  IS,  1S08,  which  is  given  in  full  in 
the  apiMMitlix.  The  sfKHrial  commission  to  wi|)c  out  the  indebtcnlness 
ha<l  ju.st  lai<l  <lowii  its  iM)wers,  and  the  agri<*uitural  (*ol lege  fund  had 
lM»en  uiiit4Ml  with  the  university  fund.  A  pn»paratory  .sehool  ha<l  bei»n 
o|K*n(*d,  and  it  was  evident  that  at  hist  tin*  State  wjis  ready  to  sustain 
wime  true<'olU»ge  work.  This  act  'Mo  reorganize  the  Tniversity  of 
MinncMita  and  in  i^tabii.sh  an  agricultural  college  therein'*  is  the  real 
charter  of  the  university.  SubstH|Uent  legislation,  like  that  of  1S7l', 
to  provide  for  the  geohigical  and  natumi  history  survey,  has  Ikhmi  in 
the  natun*  of  liddition  and  expansion.  The  bill  was  mcMlelcd  in  the 
main  ui)on  the  charter  of  Michigan  University,  but  the  regents  weit* 
anxious  to  make  no  mistake,  and  it  is  chariK*terist ic  of  these  early  days 
that  to  <h'aw  the  bill  two  of  the  busiest  men  in  Minnesota,  Mr.  Pills- 
bury  aiMl  Morris  I^imphn*y,  toibnl  after  their  own  <lay's  work  was 
pn>iM»rly  <iver  (Ml  four  successive  nights  until  from  1  to  4  t>VUK'k  in  the 
mornie.g,  and  that  Mr.  I^mphrey,  whos<' legal  sissistance  Mr.  PilLsbury 
had  sought,  then  refumnl  to  make  any  charge. 

'Siirli  hiis  )  iMii  tho  practice,  at  leaKt  with  one  or  two  oxc«»ptionH.  Tlie  chair  of 
StiUHliiiiiviiin  hin^agvM  wan  creati*d  !»y  thtt  leyoHlatart)  in  lSK:t.  after  a  long- 
roiiti until  t^flfort  to  aecare  mich  a  departmeut  thruogb  the  uaual  channel. 
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THE  BB«IINNIX08  OP  COLLBOB  WORK. 

Mr.  M«»mirK  work  on  the  Territorial  "University  School**  in  Haid  to 
hav(*  UH*n  useful  and  noble,  but  it  was  followed  by  too  lonj^  an  inter\'al 
for  it  to  luive  any  in(luenc*e  ui)on  the  development  of  the  university  aa 
an  <Hluc*ati<»nal  forc*e.  The  building;  erects  in  1859  stood  va<*ant 
thnni^h  the  days  of  the  war  and  of  insolvency.  The  campus  aflfordiMl 
an  (excellent  {msturt*  for  east-side  cows,  and  the  cool  basement  was 
a  favorite  n»fu;;e  in  which  to  chew  the  t*ontemplative  cud.  One  of 
the  old  n»pMits  use<l  t4>  tell  of  his  Sunday  afternocm  walks  and  his 
an^ry  attempts  to  <lrive  the  animals  from  the  ai^emic  precincts  until 
he  finally  t4M»k  hammer  and  nails  with  him  to  lioanl  up  the  Imsement 
entraiu*es.  It  was  the  Sabliath,  but  it  was  a  clear  case  of  keepiniir 
the  o\  out  of  the  pit.  In  1H04  a  le^OHlative  committee  to  examine 
the  «*«m<lition  of  the  buildinj^  found  a  family  living;  in  it,  ostensibly 
t4)  take  can*  of  it,  with  turkeys  in  ime  room,  hay  in  another,  and  wimmI 
in  a  third,  while  the  floor  of  the  main  hall  had  Imnmi  ruined  by  wcmmI 
split  tin;;,  and  the  rain  had  easy  admission  throu^^h  the  roughly 
UianlcHl  entranct»H.  Two  years  later  the  le^cislature  proponed  to  use 
the  still  va^'ant  structun*  U>  house  the  insane,  the  accommodations 
el.sewht*n*  lK*in(;  insufficient;  but  the  spe<*ial  c*ommission  of  three 
rt^ent^  tlieii  in  <*harp*,  and  well  alon^  with  their  task  of  redeeming; 
the  university  pnifierty,  proteste<l  vi^irously,  and  secninHl  instead  an 
appntprtation  of  $1.5,(mio  to  refuiir  and  furnish  the  buildinic — the  first 
aid  from  tin*  State  treasur}'.  The  foUowinj;  <>ctol>er,  in  18i>7,  the  pre- 
imratory  <le|iartment  was  o|ien<Ml,  with  W.  W.  Washburn  as  princiiml 
and  <tabriel  (*amplN*ll  and  Ira  MfM>re  as  assistants.  A  de<*isive  step 
markiMl  the  o|N»nin^  of  the  scholastic  work.  The  three  members  of 
the  fa4*ulty  wen*  unanimously  opfMNMHl  to  the  ail  mission  of  women,  but 
the  three  regents  wim^ly  overrulcMl  them,  and  thequeation  of  coeduca- 
tion wa.H  settUNl  for  all  time  in  Minnesiita  alnifist  before  it  liad  arim^i. 
MiniM*s4ita  may  iM>int  with  pride  to  the  fm*t  that  her  uni%*eniity  took 
this  advan«*e<l  )^n>und  three  years  liefon^  it  was  mvupied  in  Michi|cmn 
and  without  any  of  the  strufq^le  that  marke<l  the  gain  even  in  tliat  pro- 
gn*KHtvf»  State.  In  MinneMita  not  only  is  there  no  <*oeducational  ques- 
tion, but  then*  never  has  lieen  such  a  qu<*stion. 

ThJH  ofMMiin;;  in  lHi;7  was  the  lM*ginning  of  |>ernianent«  contino«His 
work.  Prinri|ial  Washbunrs  siH*ond  n^fiort,  in  I>ecemlier,  18^ 
shown  that  the  cor|M  of  instructors  ha«l  grown  to  5  and  the  attendmaee 
to  UfJ. 

The  year  1S4*»1»  marks  an  era  in  the  university  histor>\  Col.  WlUfaua 
W.  Folwell  WHS  eh«<'t4Nl  the  first  pn*sident,  and  a  fa<*ulty  of  eight 
other  gentlemen  was  apiM>int4Hl,  among  them  Dr.  Jabex  Brooka, 
ex-pn*^ident  of  llamline  Tniversity,  who  has  held  the  chair  of  Greek 
<*ontinuou>lv  sinee  that  time.  Two  humlreil  and  seventeen  alnileiiUi 
wen*  enrolled  in  the  prefiaratory  department,  and  ooUvge  woric  proper 
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was  begun  with  a  class  of  13  freshmen.  Four  years  later,  in  June, 
1873,  two  gentlemen  of  this  first  college  class  received  tlieir  H.  A. 
degrees,  and  the  university  issued  its  ilrst  calendar  in  place  of  the 
more  modest '' announcements"  and  ''almanacs'*  it  had  previously 
sent  out. 

The  fact  that  the  thirty  years  since  the  entrance  of  the  first  college 
class  falls  into  two  equal  periods  greatly  simplifies  the  task  of  the 
chronicler.  Dr.  Folwell's  administration  lasted  fifteen  yeai-s.  Pix»si- 
dent  Northrop  at  the  present  writing  has  continued  an  equal  num- 
ber of  years.  The  two  cover  the  whole  field  of  college  ais  well  as 
university  development  in  HinnesotH,  and  the  history  of  each  pericHl, 
of  course,  has  been  largely  influenced  by  the  iiersonality  of  the 
resfKH'tive  presidents. 

DR.  POLWKLJ^*8  PRi»lDENCY. 

William  Watts  Folwell,  after  a  lK»yh<KKl  of  fairm  work  and  schoi)l- 
t4'm*hing,  graduate<l  in  1S57,  at  Iloliart,  with  the  rank  of  vale(li<*to- 
riaii,  :iii<l  the  reputation  among  his  fellows  of  l>eing  the  im>8t  brilliant 
student  the  college  had  ever  sent  «mt.  Aft4»r  a  short  service  in  his 
alma  matvr  as  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics,  Mr.  Folwell  went 
abroad  for  study  and  travel.  The  news  of  April,  18<n,  called  him 
home,  and  he  joinetl  the  Fiftieth  New  York  lii»ginu»nt  of  Knginet»i*s, 
with  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant,  lie  served  through  the  war  in 
the  Army  of  the  l^otomais  rising  to  the  nink  of  lieut4Miant-roh)nel,  the 
highest  then  attainable  in  the  Engineer  Department.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  spent  four  years  in  managing  (*i*rtain  large  business 
interests  in  northern  Ohio,  during  which  time  he  first  t<H>k  up  se'ri- 
ously  the  studies  in  politics  and  economics,  to  whi<*h  he  was  later  to 
ih*v«>te  himself.  Several  calls  to  college  positions  werO  <l<K*liii<Ml,  but 
in  1809  business  conditions  were  such  that  hem*cept<Hl  a  pn>fessorship 
of  mathematics  in  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  a  few  months  aft4*rwards 
the  Minnesota  presidency. 

At  this  time  Colonel  Folwell  was  30  years  old.  He  came  to  the 
new  Stat4»  with  a  high  det  "^rmination  to  build  broa<lly  the  fouiidati(»ns 
at  least  for  a  true  university.  With  a  rare  cai>*u*ity  for  work,  for  fif- 
t^'en  years  he  directed  all  his  energies  to  that  puriK>M'.  His  figuix%  (»f 
course,  is  the  central  one  through  all  the  storm  and  stress  {M»rio<l  of 
early  growth,  and  the  *'old  boys,"  themselves  struggling  in  thos4^ 
days  amid  sternest  privations  and  mean  employment  for  an  educa- 
tion, will  always  remember  with  an  ever-growing  tenderness  the 
courteous,  finely  organized,  busy  gentleman  who  was  clerk,  a<*count- 
ant,  n^istrar,  librarian,  instructor,  as  well  as  president,  but  who 
ccmld  always  afford  time  for  a  cheery,  helpful  worti  or  for  the  see<l 
corn  of  culture  and  high  endeavor  to  any  chance  student  he  (uissed 
on  the  street  or  chatted  with  at  the  comer. 
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Amid  the  Hurroiindinpi  of  the  univereity  to^lay  it  in  well-iiijrh 
iiiiI)OH8ible  to  con<*eive  the  difHcnltieti  and  diueou ragmen tM  tliat 
hain|M>re<l  iti4  foundeni.  Precious  time  must  be  gi^'eii  to  splitting 
kifidlinpi.  \Va.s  a  \yox  of  crayon  or  a  supply  of  pafier  lUMHledy  Pren- 
ident  Folwell  inust  hasten  down  to  Governor  l*illslmry's  ofhcv  to  S4*e 
wh<»thcr  the  regents  could  aflfcird  the  exfienditure.  Such  a  fritterinjr 
away  of  energy  and  ability  would  seem  pitiable  ha4l  it  not  lMH*n  to 
sonic  decree  inevitable  in  onler  to  jiave  the  way  f<ir  lietter  thin^n. 

Hut,  after  all,  thesi'  material  limitations  were  the  least  of  thedifti- 
cutties.  There  wen*  other  olista4*lc*s  mon»  intangible  and  h-Ks^a^ily 
ovcr<*ome.  It  is  im|MiKsible  for  the  rising;  f^eneration  to  rt^alize  ht>w 
barren  was  the  soil  U|>oii  which  Dr.  Folwell  was  to  work.  The  uni- 
versity id(*a  h<is  had,  we  must  rt*memlier,  a  development  in  th«*  la^t 
thirty  years  that  makes  one  of  the  nuist  striking  phenomena  in 
American  history.  In  IHiit)  Vale  and  llar\'anl,  then  the  leading  inMi* 
tut  ions,  wen*  old- fash ion<Ml  New  En^rland  collep*s,  and  the  Im*M 
friends  of  e<hication  in  MiniH*sota  had  for  their  highest  ideal  some 
small  New  Kn^land  Dartmouth  or  Ikiwdfun,  and  vicwchI  with  not 
unnatural  suspicion  all  tiesij^ns  todefiart  from  the  namiwaiid  lieatcn 
ways,  (*s|SH*ially  in  this  new  rude  W<<st.  To  brin^  such  men  to  bniader 
^nuind — io  e<lucate  the  State — was  no  light  task.  Dr.  Folwell  wa> 
one  of  tin*  (Hlucatioiial  piom»4*rs  who  foresaw  the  comini;  university 
development,  and  he  pive  his  b(*st  years  t4i  make  his  vision  true  in 
Minnesota. 

Two  sides  of  liis  purfswe  d<*serve  stat4*ment:  Firsthand  this  may 
lie  briefly  dis|NiM*4i  of,  he  desi^ied  t'O  have  the  university  a  |iHrt  ot  a 
complete  and  onranic  State  system  of  education.  The  chapter  in  this 
volume  u|N>n  hi(;h  s<*h<Mds  will  show  how  effcHrtive  his  work  in  this 
n's|MH*t  was  to*|>i-ove.  lien*  it  UfHHl  only  Ir*  said  that  no  one  thini:  has 
iloiie  inon*  to  pre|mn*  for  the  mpid  gniwth  of  the  univemity  ti^-day 
than  Dr.  FolwelTs  singularly  wise  and  suc<*eMsful  efforts  t4i  secun*  an 
extensive  system  of  State  high  sc*hools  closely  articulated  with  the 
univernitv. 

Tht  ifiiin  nf  unjnniztUion. — The  other  plmse  of  Dr.  FolwelPs  ihm*iiI- 
iar  work  was  emlMslietl  in  his  plan  of  orpinization  for  the  university 
its4*lf,  and  this  foniis  an  interesting  episoile  in  the  histor}'  of  Ameri- 
can universities,  whether  or  not  it  was  wise  to  pn*ss  such  a  plan  in 
Minnesota  thirty  years  ago. 

Till*  organic  act,  following  that  of  Michigan  I'niversity,  contem- 
plat4M|  a  f4*<leration  of  literary,  si*ientific,  professional,  and  industrial 
<*ol leges.  The  provisional  organization  of  1H67-1K4;!«  hail  paid  im 
attention  to  this,  and  then*  was  no  iH*c«*ssity  for  doing  so  at  that  stage. 
Pn*sident  Folwell,  however,  <h*sin*d  t4»  tirganixe  at  onci*,  on  iMi|ii*r  at 
U*ast.  in  a«M*4ini  with  this  Immd  di*siun.  The  charter,  |iermitting  any 
tlesinnl   nuiulier  of  colleges,  sfiecitied  a  departmeiit  of  elementar>' 
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iiiHtruction;  a  doimrtiiiont  of  neienee,  litenitiin*,  hihI  arts;  acollej^f  of 
law;  a  eolleKO  of  medicine;  a  coUofjo  of  a^riculturo,  an<l  u  <*olleir*»  of 
iiuM*liaiiie  arts.'^ 

The  eH8t»nee  of  Dr.  FoIwell'H  piK3uliar  plan  was  to  turn  n\'rr  as  soon 
us  i)oH8ible  to  the  oxiKH;te<l  State  hi>fh  sehcM^ls  \hv  low<»r  two  y«'ars  of 
ortlinary  eoUege  work,  to  that  end  to  ineliKle  tlieni  at  auvr  with  th«* 
other  pn»imratory  work  in  a  prepanit4)ry  aii<l  ttMnporary  <*ollt';riat4» 
department,  aii<l  t4>  In'^in  the  various  i^oUej^es  of  the  university,  in 
arts,  hiw,  nuMlieine,  enjrinet»rin^,  etc.,  on  this  basis,  or  at  \\w  lM»«rin- 
nin^  of  the  usual  junior  year. 

The  ultinuite  puriK)se,  of  course,  so  far  as  tht»  ulliv<'l•sil^  was  <Min- 
c*erncHl,  was  to  niist^  the  stan<lanl  <»f  the  professional  sriiools  and  to 
secure  time  aii<I  plac*e  for  tlie  development  of  real  university  work 
alon^  various  lines  of  graduate  rest»arch. 

In  detail,  in  favor  of  the  plan.  President  Kolwell  urpMl  the  <lisci- 
plinary  character  of  the  studies  of  the  onlinary  freshman  and  soph«>- 
more  years,  which  allied  them  naturally  with  the  work  of  secondary 
sch(M)ls;  the  mloption  of  this  |M)int  of  si'paration  iN^tweeii  se<Mindary 
and  superitir  institutions  abroad;  the  fact  that  Ameri<*an  e.\p<'rience 
alri'iuly  n»cognized  the  s<»paration,  lK)th  by  th<»  distinction  in  the 
studies  of  the  two  halves  of  the  colle;j:e  course  an<l  also  by  confining 
electives  pnictically  to  the  two  later  years;  the  ^ain  to  youth  of  ImmIi 
sexes  in  longer  study  under  home  inthiences;  the  conciliation  of  tlios<» 
religious  demmiinations  which  were  unwilling  that  youths  should  enter 
any  schiK>l  not  under  church  influences,  but  which  might  Im»  more  will- 
ing for  men  to  do  so;  the  simplifying  the  probh^ms  of  u!iiversity  <lis- 
ciplino  and  instruction  which  would  n»sult  when  the  work  of  ]K»ys 
c<mhl  l)e  finally  seimrated  from  that  of  men;  the  extra<'tion  of  the  pro- 
fessional (*olleges  of  law  and  me4li<*ine  from  tin*  slou;;h  into  whi<-h 
they  had  then  fallen  in  this  <»ountry;  the  opi)ortunity  that  would  l)i* 
afTonhnl  the  multitude  of  small  coHeges,  which  never  <'ould  sustain  a 
strong  and  complete  college  course,  to  accept  with  <lignily  and  us<'- 
fubu*ss  the  office  of  aclvanced  secondary  schools,  an<l,  finally,  the 
greater  {lossibilitic^  for  the  development  of  true  unive!-sity  work 
iH'yond  the  l>a(*calaureate  graduation. 

This  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  plea  for  such  an  organi/;ition  ma<]e 
by  the  new  pn»sident  at  his  inauguration  DecemlnM-  l*-,  isf.u,  at  the 
elose  of  his  first  thw»e  months'  term.  A  few  WiH»ks  hiter  Dr.  Folw<»ll 
pre8c»nted  for  the  consideration  of  the  regents  a  scheme  of  organizji- 
tion  emlMxlying  these  ideas,  and,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  perhaps, 


"The  original  college  of  agricnltore  and  mechanic  artH  wum  (li>idiHl  in  this  way 
hy  an  amendment  to  the  charter  in  1873.  The  coUegi^M  in  law  and  ni(Hliriiu>  Wfn- 
not  opened  nntil  after  the  cloee  of  Dr.  FolweU*8  adminiHtration.  Tlic  law  of  ]sr»<i 
hml  add4«d  a  normal  department,  bat  this  wan  dropped  out  in  the  act  of  li^Os.  as 
the  neparate  normal  schoola  were  then  being  eatabliahed. 
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it  WH.H  at  oiKH^  approved  and  adopted.  Dr.  Folwell  was  too  enthasi- 
usi'w  to  ti'inporize;  but  it  is  probable  that  bin  more  important  aimn — 
thiM*Ii*vation  of  the  profettHional  schools  and  the  extension  of  uni- 
verHity  work — might  have  been  better  secured  by  more  tentative  and 
lesH  rmlic'al  action.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  plainly  many  years  were 
to  elaiMM*  lH*fore  the  seeondar>'  schools  could  relieve  the  university  of 
even  the  Hubfreshman  classes,  it  was  certainly  needless  to  challenge 
th(»  Hwe<»piiiK  criticism  with  which  both  learned  and  ignorant  were 
sun>  to  m<Ha  HO  bold  an  innovation. 

It  iH  of  iiit4>reHt  to  note,  howe%'er,  that  some  such  premature  effort 
wan  in  the  air  in  those  years.  The  enthusiastic  young  scholars  who 
ha4l  lKH*n  studying  in  Gennany  were  flocking  home  bent  upon  raising 
tin*  American  university  to  the  European  standard  of  scholanihip, 
antl  though  tlu»  Imldest  and  earliest  step  was  taken  in  Minnesota  tht* 
saiiK*  ideas  wen*  formulated  shortly  after  in  several  other  oentern. 
This  inaugural  address  of  President  Folwell  is  the  first  pablic  pro- 
|M)sal  of  the  kind  in  America  the  writer  can  discover,  but  the  next 
year,  1S7(»,  Ih*i*sident  Frieze,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  wrote  in 
his  h%st  n*iN)rt : 

If  a  K<*nnine  anireniity  is  ever  to  exist,  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  America,  it 
iff  t<i  \m*  Imilt  on  a  innch  higher  Mcholarihip  in  the  preparatory  echoob  and  acad- 
t*uii«*s.  Th«>y  lutiKt  Im*  advmnctHl  to  the  character  of  gymnminms  and  do  a  laner 
Iiart  of  thi*  wurk  of  oar  present  coUeget  before  a  tme  onirersity  ahaU  be  poMihle. 

.\imI  Pn*sident  Angell,  in  his  iimugural  address  the  following  Sep- 
teni)M*r,  indorses  this  sentiment  and  expresses  the  conviction  that  the 
time  ih  not  remote  when  the  high  school  may  be  called  upon  to  take 
up  lliis  a4ivanf*4Hl  work.  A  little  later,  in  1872,  Dr.  McCosh  forcibly 
drew  attention  to  the  same  need  of  advanced  fitting  schools  if  the  uni- 
verHilies  wen»  to  do  their  proper  work. 

The  obje4*tion  urged  most  forcibly  at  the  time  to  the  plan  in  itself, 
a|mrt  from  the  imprm*tic*ability  of  the  high  sc*hools  doing  the  work, 
wjt.s  ih«*  eliarge  that  it  invited  all  those  entering  any  profeflsional  pur- 
suit \ii  eloM*  their  (*i>llege  course  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  It 
wan  repliisi  that  sueh  results  had  not  followed  in  the  countries  where 
a  likf*  iiit»tli«Ml  liiMl  liivn  trie<l;  but  I>r.  Folwell  seems  to  have  been 
nii«liily  hiMisitive  to  this  attack,  and  his  reporta  and  papers  explalniai; 
th«'  phin«  always,  fmni  the  inaugural  aildress  on,  urged  that  tlioti|rh 
the  niinimnm  of  pn*|iaration  required  by  the  collegiate  ooume  wookl 
do  for  niert*  practitioners,  still  it  was  not  a  broad  enough  foandaikMi 
for  tlios4*  who  wished  to  fit  themseh'es  to  be  men  as  well  as  workmea; 
and  tlie  illii.Htrative  diagram  given  below  was  never  published  In  tlie 
calendar  without  a  note  explaining  that  though  students  were  to  be 
all<»^t^i  to  enter  the  professional  or  technical  colleges  at  the  cloaa  of 
the  «*<»lli*;;iat4*  «le|Mirtment,  still  they  were  not  expected  to  doM»  and 
that  the  full  «t>urse  in  arts  was  urgently  reoomnended.  la  Tiaw  of 
the  hUte  of  professional  training  at  thai  time,  and  of  the  rseit  dia- 
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position  to  recognize  the  liberalizing  tendency  of  a  good  profeHsional 
education,  both  objtH^tion  and  defense  will  doubtless  Hoein  overcautious. 
To  illustrate  this  organization  the  following  diagram  was  used  in 
the  university  catalogues,  varying  from  year  to  year  slightly  as  the 
facts  to  be  represented  varied: 


* 
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The  suecessivi?  years  of  the  collegia^*  deiMirtinent  were  to  l>e  dis- 
c*ontinue<l,  acconling  to  tlie  anu^ndiiig  act  of  1872,  at  the  discn'tion  of 
the  n^gents.  Meantime  it  wiin  simply  a  titting  8(*h<K)I  and  must  l>egin 
whenever  the  high  sc»hcH)ls  of  the  State  left  off.  The  first  year,  set  off 
in  the  diagram  as  the  I^itin  si*hool,  was  dropiK'd  in  June,  1875;  the 
fourth  class  was  fouml  indisiKMiMible  until  187i),  after  the  inception 
of  the  high-Kcrhool  law;  the  thinl  class  Wjis  discontinued  in  1888,  four 
years  after  Dr.  Folwell  retireil  from  the  presidency.  Before  this  time 
all  thought  had  been  aluindoned  of  dropping  the  other  two  years,  and 
they  took  their  pla<*i^  (|uietly  in  the  CH)llege  of  arti)  as  freshmen  and 
sophomore  classes,  as  iiuleed  they  had  been  generally  styled  in  unoffi- 
cial language  from  the  first. 

The  most  unfortunate  featuw*  conm*cted  with  the  overhasty  inau- 
guration of  'Mhe  plan*'  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  faculty  had 
hardly  Inh.mi  t!onsulte<l,  and  that  they  finally  pn)ViHi  t4>  be  opi>ose4l  to 
it.  Many  personal  factors  entere<l  into  the  contn>v«»rsy.  So  great 
was  the  tem|)est  that  in  1875  the  rt^gent^  nH>iK*ncd  the  (|uesti<m  and 
invite<l  each  memU^r  of  the  faculty  to  submit  his  <»pini(»n  u|K>n  the 
organization.  The  result  was  an  almost  4M|ual  division  of  the  faiculty 
(the  letters  are  still  pn»serve<l),  with  the  stronger  men  in  (»p|M>sition; 
but  after  an  all-day  session,  occupied  mainly  by  Dr.  Folwell  in  formal 
address  and  in  explanation  and  defense,  the  regents  again  indorsed 
his  plan  by  a  unanimous  resolution.  A  few  years  lat4*r  a  fac*ulty 
i*onimittee  again  raisecl  the  question  by  an  adverm^  rei^ort,  but  again 
Pwsident  Folwell  carried  his  case  before  the  regents.  I-rfitent  hostility 
continue<1,  however,  and  the  continued  obligation  to  defend  the 
organization  pro%'e<1  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  administration. 
With  tlM»  advent  of  President  Northrup  in  1884  the  whole  matter  was 
quietly  and  cbamcteriatically  dropped. 
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Thin  «»Hrly  Miiiiiesotn  oxl)oriin©nt  iierivc*s  fn»8h  iiit4»n»8t  fn>m  the 
ifHMMit  n»vival  in  various  qiiart45rs  of  lik«»  su^K^vst  ioiiK  t4»  pniinoU* 
iiiiivfrsity  work  by  tiiriiiii^  ovor  tlio  lowf»r  work  lo  .st*|mnit4*  or  |in*- 
imratory  iiistitiitioiiH.  Tlu»  varioUH  Hrlii*h»H  of  An<low  I).  \Vliit<*  hihI 
ollirrs  ii|N>ii  tiiiiv«*rHity  orKaiiiMition,  \\w  profNisal  to  Hliort4Mi  uiKlt^r- 
gra^liiato  work  at  llarvani  and  Columbia,  thoor^ani/jition  at  C*lii<*ap», 
tlH»  fn*atiou  of  *'m*lHM»lH"  lM*^iuiiin^  at  tin*  junior  y^ar,  ail  testify  l«> 
tin*  n*ality  <»f  tlu*  old  problem.  LittU*  has  Inhmi  un^tsl  in  tlit^m* 
nH*4*iit  diHC'Ussions  that  was  not  forcibly  said  bv  l)r.  Fcdwtdl  thirty 
years  ai«;o.  * 

Tln»  |ui|N*r  pn«|mn94l  by  President  Folwell  f<»r  th«»  Uuinl  of  iv;ci*nts, 
when  the  tiu«*stion  was  reo|H.*necl  in  IS7l\  is  siMH*ially  noteworthy  its 
cr<»ntainin^  opinions  from  forty-six  i*olh*p*  pr(*si<l«*nls  and  pn>f<*ftS4»rs 
from  all  ovi*r  the  Union  Ut  whom*  attenti<»n  the  4v\|M*rimeut  hiMl  l»e4*n 
brought.  It  is  ini4*n'stin^  to  read  the  expn*ssions  at  that  time  of 
Noah  Porter,  William  I).  Whitney,  Andn»w  I).  White,  Prwitb-nt 
An^^dl,  lb*nry  HarnanI,  A.  P.  Pealnniy,  Asa  <iray,  William  T.  Harris, 
and  oth«*rs  whos4*  nanH*s  haive  lieeomi*  S4»  idontifh*d  with  e<1tieaii<iiial 
pn»t;n*ss  in  Anu^rira;  but  it  is  also  dem^rvin^  of  n*mark  that  the  eir- 
cular  letter  ralliufr  out  thi^rn*  opinions,  together  with  Dr.  FolwelKs 
t>th(*r  publi<*ations  in  supfMirt  of  the  plan,  must  hav«*  Irh^h  a  [mtent 
fm'tor  in  pn»|uirin^  the  way  amon^  e<lueational  men  for  n*foruis  in 
university  tirpinization.  Cnwim*  at  the  time,  the  attempt  was  at 
least  one  of  lhos4»  failun«s  whieh  an*  worth  while. 

Fttrnlftj  ilisst  NMioNft. — The  struj^h*  within  the  fai-ulty  over  the  plan 
was  rhietly  sl^^nitieant  at  the  time  as  an  inclex  of  the  ivmI  la4*k  of  har- 
mony in  its  «Hiuneils.  This  wtis  the  thini  ^reat  oliHtacde  to  Hue<*«tts  in 
the  first  pn*sid«*nt  M  mlministration.  The  faculty  fiartiefi  [N»mie«te(l 
intellei'tual  (*ir(*les  throughout  the  State* — the  alumni  ami  even  the  stu- 
dents wen*  Iies4»u^ht  t4)  take  si«l(*s  bv  S4une  overz4*aloUH  p^ntlemen,** 
s«»  that  elass  dis4*ipline  suffen*^!  fnmi  the  (*onlaidon,  and  the  n*Kentc« 
wt*n*  |Mipularly  supiM»s4*4l  to  U*  divid«*4l  on  |M»rMmal  isHUes.  That  Iwcly 
finally  lH*4*ame  <*4invinee4i  that  this  internal  warfan*  must  eeaiM*.  The 
faculty  wen*  at  this  time  ehos4*n  annually  by  liaUot.  The  eriiiih  eame 
with  till*  annual  ele<*tion  in  May  of  isM).     Then*  ha<l  lieen  rumom  of 

*  ?t  in  tiii|HiMf4it>lt«  !i«*n*  t*»  f|n4»U*  hin  annuut«tit,  tint  a  c*«iui|in*lit*tud%*e  expUuiatitm 
in  f  iuimI  ill  tht*  fiiUnmitiie  |m|M*r»  |»n*|ian*«l  liy  th-.  F«»Iwfl]:  The  inaoinuml  aihlnwi 
of  1*«CU:  u  |itt|N*r  n-Q4l  iH^fun*  th«*  Ilennetiin  Omnty  liar  in  1HT:i  n|Mm  Uiw  M*h«M4j«; 
ahn*«*o  iin«l  th«*  r«in<*«ly  (]irint«<«l  in  th«*  (%>lle^*  (Vmrant  for  Jnni*  'iX,  lHT:ii:  an 
aiMn-v*  iiiNin  publir  in!«trn<*tion  in  Minnrwita,  n*a4l  lM*fon*  the  Nati«»tial  Ktlnra- 
tii*n  A'VMH'uitiim  at  tlit*  Mtnnt<«^»tii  ni«*<*tiuK.  AoKtiKt  4.  1^75.  and  |irititeil  in  the 
publuatioiio  of  tlmt  ;<««'it*ty. um  alw)  in  varioua ediumti«itial  iii*niKlk*ala;  tb<*  nnirrr- 
nity  aii«l  hi^rh  m-li«iitU.  in  fonn  a oouimanitf-atimi  fn>m  th«*  tuianl  uf  n*(C««ntA  to  a 
<^in\«-nti*in  of  •«  h<H>l  MiiN*nnt«*nfl<*nt>».  Anini-**t  'iA.  1^7:?:  and  varii  ma  annual  rt*|H»rta. 
DtitaMy  tliat  <>f  l**:i».  in  whit  h.  |»*rba|iii.  uion*  detaik*d  arKQineuta  an*  id^en  tlian 
in  aiiv  Mtht-r 

'  It  iji  hardly  ut^tlfal  to  M»y  that  Dr.  Fulwvll  himavlf  waa  nrvrr  tfiiUty  cil  an  act 
m»  iudL'«'n<«.*t  or  in  mu-h  |ioi*r  taf»t«r. 
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a  coming  struggle,  hut  no  one  was  prepared  for  so  serious  a  slaugliter. 
Two  days  of  balloting  left  only  Dr.  Folwell  and  four  professors  out  of 
a  faculty  of  eleven  full  professors. 

The  remaining  years  of  Dr.  FolwelPs  a<lministration  wore  quiet  and 
prosperous,  buttheoldquari'els  rankled  in  the  State,  and  undoubtedly 
the  good  of  the  univei'slty  demanded  a  new  lulministration.  Dr.  Fol- 
well wjis  quick  to  see  this.  He  r<»solved  to  lay  <lown  exeeutivt»  work, 
and  in  May,  18S:j,  he  ix»sign<»d  the  pi'esidency  to  accept  the  more  <*on- 
genial  work  of  the  chair  of  political  science,  which  he  has  held  since 
that  time.  At  the  rcH|uest  of  the  regents,  however,  he  continued  to 
act  as  president  for  another  year  until  his  successor  shoul<l  1m»  found. 

The  college  o/  scicnre,  litenifure^  (ind  the  (wLs  to  JSSJ^.  —  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  ftrat  administration  the  work  was  chiefly  in  the 
preparatory  departments.  The  gi'cat  battles  over  university  organi- 
zation wert^  fought  out  by  incMi  who  were  t4»aching  an  irregular  high 
school  with  a  small  college  annex.  Until  al)out  ISSO  the  subfreshm(»n 
classes  exceeded  the  four  college  cla.sses  combint»<l,  part  of  the  time 
several  times  over,  and  s<)nu»  of  the  college  work  itself  was  on  a  low 
plane.  Latin,  Gri^k,  mathematics,  philosophy  were  wt^ll  intnMiched 
by  tnulition  and  defende<l  by  able  t<»ach(»rs.  Modcr!i  languages, 
sciences,  and  politics  ha<l  little  more  than  a  nominal  or  at  In'st  a  feeble 
existence,  put  out  to  nurse.  The  professor  of  philosophy  wrote  and 
taught  a  t<»xt-lHM»k  in  German.  The  professor  of  chemistry  was 
"instructor  in  Fivnch,"  and  taught  also g(M)logy,  mineralogy,  botany, 
physiology,  and  most  of  the  other  sciences  wlios(*  names  were  then 
known,  and  on  one  occasion  after  one  day's  occujiation  of  the  chair 
the  incumlK'ut  was  transferrtMl  to  the  mon*  desirable  chair  of  mathe- 
matics. History  was  given  to  a  professor  of  French,  Knglish,  philoso- 
phy, or  elocution,  as  an  instructor's  sjiare  houi-s  or  pr<H*livitics  might 
make  possible. 

The  dniwbacks,  then,  in  Dr.  Folwt^lPs  fift<MMi  velars' a<l!ninistrat ion 

'  ft 

weretlu*  meager  mat4M'ial  <Mjuipment,  tli«»  low  or  mistaken  educational 
ideals  in  the  State,  and  th<»  lack  of  Imrmonv  within  the  facnitv.  The 
im|M»rtant  .steps  in  advance  wen*  th<»  clos<»  relationship  cstablishtMl 
lK»twtH»ii  the  university  an<l  the  high  sclunds;  the  rise,  culmination^ 
and  partial  excision  of  the  pn»paratory  <lepartment,  and  in  the  higher 
department  the  adoption  of  a  i>olicy  which  paved  the  way  for  a  true 
univt»rsity,  rather  than  for  a  nn»n»  college  deveh)pment. 

PRI>iinEXT   .NORTUROp. 

M«»anwhile  tlie  regents  lm<l  happily  found  the  man  for  the  presidency. 

Cyrus  Northrop  was  a  farm  Iniy  in  C<mnecticnt.  After  gniduating 
at  Vale  in  ISo?  he  pi-acticM^l  law  for  sonn'i  years,  taking  at  the  sanu* 
time  an  jictive  part  in  j)olitic.s.  A  short ex|)erience as  editor  of  a  New 
Haven  daily  pap<'r  was  followed  by  his  election  in  1804  to  the  (*hairof 
English  and  ih<»tori<'  in  Vale,  from  which  he  w*is  calliMi  twenty  years 
later  to  Miunesot^i. 
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The  university  president  is  h  new  and  wholly  American  product, 
and  nowhere  in  America  has  the  combination  of  statesman,  scholar, 
man  of  affairs,  and  leader  of  men  been  more  happily  illu8trate<1  than 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Northrop.  The  time,  too,  was  propitious.  With 
the  advent  of  the  new  president  and  under  his  judicious  influenct* 
whatever  bitterness  was  left  from  an  old  stru^le  died  aw*ay,  the  people 
and  pr(\Hs  of  the  State*  l>epin  to  vie  in  their  effortM  to  exalt  the  uni- 
versity, an<i  the  liij^h  s<*1hm)Is,  fostereel  by  the  wise  Ic^islaticm  of  1871^ 
and  IHHl,  were  just  Iteginnin^  t4»  i>our  in  their  increasing;  stream  of 
better  pn«|>anMl  students.  Dr.  Northrop  won  rapidly  the  alwolute 
confidence  of  all  «M]ucational  authorities  and  interests,  and  the  studenia 
and  alumni  fCHve  him  an  unquestioning  loyalty  that  has  been  as  nobly 
justifleel.  Thus  the  university  entennl  ufion  a  marvelousl}*  rapid, 
harmonious,  and  wholesome  ^^rowth.  This  f^n^wth  and  I'resident 
Northrop's  ail  ministration  do  not  yet  lielou}?  to  history,  and  it  in  diffi- 
cult for  an  ass<M*iate  Xa  speak  at  all  of  Dr.  Northrop*s  ser>*ices  without 
incurring;  a  suspicion  of  ailulation.  What  has  Ihmmi  said,  however, 
will  sun»ly  meet  with  no  whis|M'r  of  disMMit  fnmi  any  source,  and  it  is 
apimn*nt  that  while  the  early  struCTTlesof  the  university  c-enter  alM>ut 
the  nam«^  of  John  S.  Pillsbury  and  William  Watt.s  Folwell,  its 
matun*  development  will  lie  told  in  connection  with  the  name  tif 
Cyrus  Northrop. 

ORoWTH   OF  TMK  rXIVKRSrTY. 

Pn»sident  Northrop  found  a  small  collet*  with  a  total  reinstration 
of  310,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  in  a  s(H*ontlar>'  school  attachnu^nl. 
The  re};ular  c*<ille|^  classes  numliennl  only  110,  the  senior  class  of  all 
collep*s  to^*ther  only  1^,  and  there  ha^l  lieen  ctHifem*d  only  alwul  aa 
many  dej^nn^  in  the  eleven  years  pre<*e«lin^  as  an«  ^iven  now  in  otit* 
iNmimencvment  fn>m  the  same  c*olle|;es. 

In  18HS^  after  the  ofienini;  of  the  law  collejre  and  the  excision  of  ih«» 
pn*|mrat4>ry  class,  the  t'Otal  ennillment  was  41U.  Uy  18110,  with  Iht* 
nuNiiral  i*t)llep*s  and  the  af^ricultural  sc*hool,  the  ennillment  rone  to 
l,oo*J.  The  ffillowin^  years  hen*  jrive  tlies<»  fl^ires  in  onler:  I,1h;i, 
1,:I74,  1j;l»o,  l,seH,  iM71,  2,4r,7,  2,^47,  :»,S30.  At  present  the  unhentity 
ranks  fifth  in  sijS4»  in  thi*  l^nite^l  Statist.  Another  year  will  nee  It  paiw 
the  :t,(MM»  mark.  Sinc<'  181m),  withcuit  the  addition  of  new  deparimenlM, 
the  rat  io  of  atten<lan<*e  to  the  State  |M>pulation  has  more  than  doubled. 
Nor  hii.H  the  limit  Inn^n  n*a4'h<*4l.  The  hi;;h*sch(Mil  attendam*^  In  the 
Stat«»  has  }i:n>wn  even  more  rapidly  in  the  |mst  few  years,  and  this 
incn*aNiMi  arreap*  will  show  its  lanjcr  crop  at  harvi»st  lime. 

The  ;rraphic  n«  p  rest*  n  la  lion  of  attendance,  cnrnt,  etc.,  in  the  appendix 
may  Im*  n*fernNl  to  for  more  minute  fiarticulars;  but  one  Uible*  U4 
^iven  hen*  to  show  the  ctmditionH  at  the  time  of  the  pmluatkHi  of  tin* 

Minw^il  n\nm  m  XmXA^  in  Dimii  C.  W.  Hall's  lluaory  of  the  Univenrfty  la  the 
Junior  Annual,  ISM. 
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flrstolassiD  1873;  again,  eleven  years  later,  when  Ur.  Northrop awiinHtl 
tlit>  prettideney,  in  1884,  after  an  interval  in  18!)5,  am)  a(;aiii  for  llio 
year  1697: 
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Admiftsion  itt  baned  upon  the  arrAnf;oincnt.s  with  the  Minnraota 
State  hifth  ochoolH.  Most  HindontH  en1«r  iiimhi  <li])li>iiiA  or  ii]H>n  the 
presentation  of  StAt«  high-Kchool-boanI  oertilicati'N  for  I'xami  nations 
that  have  )teeninoreorlefl8direc(«<l  Itythoiinivpmity.  A  Hinall  fnu'tiun 
apply  for  entrance  examination  at  the  nniverxity.  The  r<><piirementH, 
aa  revised  in  1890,  may  be  Hiimmarize«l  thus:  A  hifih-schiHil  t-onnte  of 
four  years  tieyoiid  the  <-ominon  Enj^tisli  hrnnt'hes  is  supposed  to  offer 
each  yearthrve  suhj©e(*i  liesides  the  hiKh-schonl  i-eiuliii(;,  ortix-ontain 
twelve  year  «ubje<'t«,  all  rec|Hire«l  for  iidmisHion,  wilh  the  four  years' 
course  in  reading-  The  time  e<|uivalt'nl«  for  the  difTeri>nt  c 
aH  follows: 
Fur  all  conreen. 

JfatbematlcM— 

Algebr*  (elementary  And  bfgber) 

O«ometr7  (plain  and  RoUd) 

HtaUffy 

Chemistry  or  pfayslcfl 

Bofflinb 

For  the  I'tniwic-a]  ronnv: 

Oreek 

LaUn 

Fur  the  lih-rary  (immp: 

Omnaii,  or  French,  or  En^ish 

Latin 

Or  Oennan  9.  French  3.  Engliah  9. 
For  the  arlentUc  coone: 

Pfayncal  acienm 

Biological  acienca 

Langnage  (Latin 4,  or  Binglinh  or  Frewb  or (iertiuin.  i)  ...    . 
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This  nHliictioii  of  preparatory  subjeoto  to  the  basis  of  year  <»r<Mlltji, 
and  t ho  a<voiiiiMinyin|(  elimination  of  some  of  the  Hubjei*t«  formerly 
roquin^l  iHtuKiiu^tionablyamarkeil  advance.  The  civic  cH)nrR<»a4lmits 
Htiidents  pn»pan»d  for  any  of  the  other  cournes.  This  rather  novel 
arninjreinent  is  desi^mnl  in  part  to  counteract  the  evils  of  too  t^rly 
<li(Ten'ntintion  in  pn*i>aratory  courses,  and  at  the  same  time  it  points 
towanl  a  further  development  of  the  principle  of  time  equivalent 
and  training  in  place  of  siiecifled  subjects  for  preparatory  ocmrsea* 
and  thus  it  may  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  interento 
of  th(*  fitting  school  and  finishing  school  in  the  smaller  high  schoob. 

CX>t*RSKR  AND  RLECTIVKR. 

Fnim  the  lieginning  the  courses  in  literature  and  in  science  were 
n»co^iii'/4Ml  lis  on  a  i»ar  with  the  classical  course,  and  the  principle  of 
ehH'tiv«*s  in  the  upjK^r  years  was  accepte<l  within  each  coum.  In 
lH.si»  thnM'-fourths  the  senior  year  was  elective;  in  lKS5-all  the  work 
of  that  year  wjis  made  elective,  and  the  principle  was  applied  to  half 
or  nion*  of  the  junior  year.  In  1892  all  work  alnive  the  sophomore 
yearlMM'anieeUM»tive.  For  lS9>i-09a  fourth  coursi* — the  civic  coome — 
has  Imhmi  addiHl,  and  by  a  sweeping  rearrangement  the  prtneiple  of 
eliH'tives  has  lNH»n  extende<l  to  include  half  of  the  work  of  the  sopho- 
mor«»  v«»ar. 

At  pn»s«»nt  eafh  course — (>lassical,  literary, scientific,  civic — reqnirea 
for  graduation  4  four-hour  courses  a  week  for  four  years.  Of  thene 
111  <iMii*s4»s  4  an»  characteristic  and  required,  2  in  the  frenhman 
anti  'J  in  the  si>phcmiore  year;  and  the  other  2  subJ€K*ts  of  the  first 
yoar  niathenuitics  and  English — are  common  to  all  courw^a.*  The 
oth«»r  half  of  the  sophomore  year  affords  a  liberal  but  not  altogether 


*Th«-  arrani.;i>iii<*tit  of  the  eiKht  year-credltii  may  be  iiammariied  thou: 

<'Uih?»i«m1  iin«l  lit«*rary  ammefi: 

I^itlkMUIKt*  ...      4 

Kimhfih  *      I 

Math**iiiatk*i(  ...  I 

llintiirv.  or  Enuhith.  or  buiKHAKt*  .              I 

Muthfiiuiti<*«t  or  ncicmtj.  1 

.Si*i«»ntitif 

S  ifiH-f  . .  4 

Kir^liJ^h  I 

MathiMiiutir?«  ...         I 

l«.iii;;iui;;«* .....    I 

lii^Tory.  Mr  iiuftthciiuitioi  1 

s  »«ii.  •'  ....  . .        9 

Knu'li*h  .    1 

M.t'it'  iii.it !•  H  I 

Ili-fiv  .    1 
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nnresiricted  choice  of  subjects,  and  in  the  last  two  years  the  choice 
of  8  out  of  the  80  courses  is  limited  only  by  the  preparation  of  the 
Htudent. 

SENIOR  ELECTIVES  IN  LAW  AND  MEDICINE. 

In  1890  an  arrangement  m\s  made  by  which  aca<lemie  seniors  under 
certain  conditions  may  take  part  of  their  senior  year  el<*etives  from 
the  law  college,  so  as  to  shorten  the  time  recinired  for  the  2  courses 
by  one  year.  A  like  arrangement  was  made  the  following  year  regard- 
ing the  medical  colleires. 

The  faculty  is  almost  unanimousl}'  pleased  with  the  sj'stem  so  outr- 
lined,  which  seems  to  secure  the  advantage's  of  the  system  of  "free 
electives"  without  their  mon"!  obvious  drawbacks,  and  which  partly  at 
least  solves  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  d(^maiids  of 
liberal  and  of  professicmal  education.  The  subject,s  reciuired  are 
simply  those  which  the  student  must  have  in  onhM-  to  pursue  given 
lines  of  work  in  the  upper  yeai*s,  and  the  total  niimlxM*  of  sub.j(»cts  is 
so  great,  and  the  4  **  courses'' are  so  sub  Hvided  that  the  riniuiro- 
ments  amount  t-o  little  more  than  lu'lpful  guidcposts  among  what 
might  otherwise  Im^  a  maze  of  elect ives. 

The  limit^s  of  this  article  i)ermit  no  description  of  the  extent  and 
varietj'  of  the  120  courses  of  instruction  oir<'red  in  the  23  depart- 
ments. The  brief  and  technical  discipline*  in  the*  catalogue,  hardly 
more  than  a  series  of  names,  occupies  2S  pages  of  fine  print.  The 
number  of  courses  has  doubUnl  within  ten  yeai*s  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

The  dt^partments  are  officered  as  follows: 

Animal  hiolfxjy. — ()neprofes.sor,  1  assistant  professor,  1  instructor. 

Astrotiomy, — One  professor. 

Botany. — One  professor,  1  assistant  professor,  1  in  trucMoi,  1 
assist^mt. 

Chemistry. — On<»  pn>fessor,  2  assistant  professors,  1  instructor,  2 
assistants. 

ComjHiratire  phUolotjy. — One  professor. 

Drairiny. — One  professor,  3  instructors. 

Kvonomirs  am!  ^Hjlitics. — One  i)rofessor,  1  assistant  proffsstir,  1 
assistjint. 

English, — One  professor,  1  jussistant  professor,  1  instructor. 

Fnnrh. — One  professor,  'J  instructors. 

OnAotjy. — One  profes.sor,  2  instructors. 

Herman, — One  profes.sor,  I  assi.stant  professor,  2  instnirtors. 

Gretk. — One  professor,  1  associati*  professor. 

iiymnasium, — One  instruct4>r. 

History, — Two  professors,  1  assistant  profeasor,  1  assistant. 

Ijttin, — i)\\v  profess4>r,  1  assistant  pnifossor,  1  instructor. 

Alathi  mativs, — One  profes.Hor,  4  instructors. 
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Military  science. — One  profesHor. 
redfujfHjy, — One  profeftsor. 

Philnsophy  and  }>sychology. — One  profesHor,  2  inHtruetorH,  and  1 
assistant. 

Physical  rnltnre, — One  instructor. 

Physirs. — One  professor,  1  assistant  professor,  1  instmctor. 

Rheinrir, — One  pmfessor,  1  assistant  professor,  1  instructor. 

Scandinavian. — One  professor. 

Semific  lamjuaye^  ami  Orienial  history. — One  professor. 

8EMINAB8  AND  HONORS. 

Tho  more  able  and  ambitious  students  have  been  encourafred  to  do 
mlditional  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  seminar  or  praeti<*e 
courm's,  which  do  not  count  for  a  <1eii:ree.  In  the  more  cn>w<lc«l 
de|mrtmcnts  this  arrangement  permits  the  individual  cont4i<*t  of 
instructor  and  student  otherwise  unattainable,  and  much  of  the  l)e«t 
training  in  the  university  is  secured  in  these  classes,  which  areoffere^l 
in  almost  all  defmrtmcntA.  Such  classes  are  o|>en  only  to  stndeniM 
with  a  hi^h  nnn^rd  in  th4»ir  re^lar  courses.  AlMHit  a  fourth  of  the 
^niduatin^  «*hi.Hs  «»ach  year  are  awanle<l  "honors*'  at  commenc*ement 
for  work  of  this  kin«l,  and  iM-casionally  a  specially  able  student  will 
take  d(»uble  honors. 

ORADCATK  DKPARTMKNT. 

The  Tniversity  of  Minnesota  has  never  ff^ven  honorar>*  dem'ees. 

Th<*  (*oll<*p*  <if  S<*ien<v,  Literaturf%  and  the  Arts  i-onfers  four  miia- 
ter's  «le>;n*es,  corrf^|KUidin|C  to  the  lNU*helor*s  dejfrees— of  arts,  of 
S4*ien<*«\  of  lett4*rH,  and  of  philosophy — u|K>n  satisfactor}*  €*ompleU€Hi 
of  one  year  of  n*sident  fcraduate  work  umler  pn^scrilied  eoiiditicHiH, 
an«l  also  tlu*  decree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  after  thnn*  yearn  of  stocly, 
two  of  whieh  mu.*<t  Im»  in  reHidenc<%  and  UfKin  satisfm*tor}'  pnblic 
examination  and  defense  of  a  thesis.  Dr.  FolwelKs  liaccalaureate 
a<l«ln*sH  in  1HH4,  whieh  was  at  onc*<«  a  valedi<*tory  as  president  and  an 
iiuiuirural  u|M)n  assuming  the  duties  of  his  chair  in  fiolitical  science*, 
was  an  t*arnest  plea  for  the  immediate  organisation  of  a  school  of 
IMilitieal  S4rien<v  and  history  for  a<lvance<l  work.  This  has  not  jrel 
Imh*ii  done  in  any  de|mrtment  of  the  university.  Until  a  few  yearn 
a^o  the  ^niduate  work  was  wholly  unorganisetl  ami  was  lieini:  carried 
on  mi»Htly  l>y  individual  students,  in  absentia,  for  the  master's degret*. 
When  the  niM^oml  pn*sident  took  charjjre  three  mast4*r*s  de|cn*es  hail 
lMM*n  ^ranttMl.  No  |iart  4>f  the  university's  gn>wth  Is  more  reiiiarkal»l«\ 
Then*  jin»  n«>w  enn>lle<l  4i  candidati's  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  I).,  19  for 
M.  A.,  Mi  for  .M.  S.,  lM  for  M.  !«.,  lM*sides  40  others  enrolled  in  grada- 
ate  el;i.H.*44»N  %iithout  n*fenMic*<*  at  present  to  a  degree— a  total  of  1441,  or 
a  laru^T  numlier  tlian  maile  up  the  regular  undergraduate  claMea  Af* 
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teen  years  ago.  A  large  part  of  these  are  working  more  regularly 
than  the  underclassmen,  and  twice  as  many  of  these  advanced  degrees 
are  conferred  at  commencement  as  there  were  of  the  bachelor^s  degree 
at  the  close  of  President  Northrop's  first  year. 

There  is,  however,  no  adequate  recognition  of  this  work  in  the 
'*  programme,*'  ^nd  it  is  managed  by  men  who  already  have  their 
hands  full  with  undergraduate  classes.  If  it  is  to  have  the  develop- 
ment open  to  it  some  special  provision  for  it  must  be  made  in  the 
near  future. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  SCHOLARSHIP. 

In  the  earlier  days  college  discipline  wjia  a  puzzling  problem,  but 
with  the  disapiXMinince  of  tlie  pn»paraU)ry  classes  and  witli  tlie  devel- 
opment of  a  broader  university  life  such  problems  have  simply  eease<l 
to  exist.  In  large  measure  no  doubt,  this  has  Ix^en  due  U)  the  influ- 
ence of  President  Northrop,  whost*  lightest  wish,  not  too  often 
expresswl,  is  law  cheerfully  ol)eyed.  Even  individual  cases  for  dis- 
cipline arise  rarely.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  year  to  yniss  without  one 
such,  but  in  iUoiWi  few  C4ises  when*  students  an»  found  guilty  of  dis- 
graceful or  dishonest  <>onduct  they  are  quietly  eliniinat^l. 

The  marvelous  growth  from  188S  through  the  early  nineties  seems 
to  have  result^nl  temporarily  in  some  lo^  ering  of  scholarship.  Classes 
were  overcrowde<l,  instructors  were  t)verwork<»d,  and  no  adequate 
machinery  had  lK»en  devise<l  to  meet  the  new  needs.  Hut  since  1893 
or  1804  this  condition  has  rapidly  impn>ved.  An  efficient  system  of 
c»ommitt4»es  to  supervise  the  work  and  the  registration  of  **  unclassed  " 
and  •*coiiditi<med"  student^s,  and  the  *'class  facilities"  with  their 
sul)committ4H*s  for  the  regular  l>ody  of  student^s,  keep  the  few  who 
need  it  under  strict  surveillanc»e,  antl  therefore  make  it  {xissible  to 
leave  the  great  mass  of  students  to  develop  in  jwrfeet  f re<Mlom,  except 
as  they  may  choost*  to  ask  for  friendly  guidanc(\  A  few  freshmen 
are  dnipptnl  u^wn  the  recommendation  of  thi^e  committees  after  each 
term,  besides  the  larger  numl)er  who  withdraw  of  their  own  motion, 
and  a  decreasing  numl>er  meet  with  like  fat^  in  the  iipp<»r  years. 

COLLEOR  LI  PR. 

The  3,000  students  are  disperseil  more  or  less  over  the  two  cities  of 
Minnea|N)lis  and  St.  Paul,  but  of  course  the  greater  iiuml)er  reside 
within  easy  distance  of  the  campus.  A  large  piirt  of  the  young  men 
|»ay  their  way,  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  most  even  of  these  find  time  for 
some  of  the  numerous  extra  scholastic  activities  that  make  so  valuable 
a  {lart  of  college  life.  The  college  publications,  religious  associations, 
literary  fioeietieM,  debating  teams,  fraternities,  musical  and  art  clubs, 
the  athletic  a880(*iation,  class  organizations,  etc.,  are  well  sustained 
and  afford  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  training  that  can  only  be  hinted  at 
here. 
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THK  OTHER  COLLSOE8. 

Brief  Statement  may  be  made  of  the  orii^n  and  present  status  nf 
the  remaininfc  colleges. 

The  college  of  engineering,  metallnrgy,  and  me<*hanic  arts  was  one 
of  the  two  colleges  created  by  the  plan  adopted  in  187<^  At  that  time 
it  was  known  as  the  college  of  agrieultare  and  the  mechanic  arts.  In 
1874  the  collie  of  agricnltnre  was  set  off  by  itself,  and  in  l^'JH  the 
school  of  mining  and  metallurgy  was  added  to  the  colU'geof  mechanic 
hftH.  The  work  has  developed  rapidly  and  consists  of  iH)urs<<^  in 
civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  mining,  chemist r>-,  metal- 
lono'f  practical  mechanics,  indostrial  art. 

The  college  and  the  school  of  agriculture  have  separate*  t  n*atnient  in 
this  volume. 

The  college  of  law  was  established  in  1888  with  ^>  students  umler 
Dean  William  S.  Pattee.  In  ten  years  this  modest  beginning,  iindor 
Dean  Pattee*s  successful  management,  has  grown  (18!)H)  into  an  inati- 
tution  of  34>1  studenta,  with  a  faculty  of  7  members  and  with  12  mare 
regular  lectures.  A  high-school  education  is  requinnl  for  admisMion, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  students  are  college  graduation.  The 
i^ourse  covers  three  years,  and  there  has  recently  been  addetl  a  full 
year  of  gradtiate  work,  for  which  27  students  were  regisU^riMl  Uat 
year.     Women  are  admitted,  as  to  all  departments  of  the  university. 

The  colleges  of  medicine  are  an  outgrowth  of  an  examining  iMmnl 
creat^Ml  in  188:(  by  the  legislature  and  placed  under  the  general  «lirtHS 
tiob  of  the  university  regents.  In  1888  this  function  of  examination 
was  placed  in  other  hands,  and  the  department  of  medicine  was  organ* 
iieil  to  c«msist  of  a  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  college  of 
homeopathic  medicine  and  surger}*,  and  a  college  of  dentistr>'.  In 
IS*J2  there  was  rnldeil  a  college  of  pharmacy.  Each  (•oUege  has  ita 
dean  ami  faculty. 

The  rec|uirements  for  admission  have  lieen  raisetl  to  th<ise  of  the 
freshman  class  of  the  academic  courses  and  the  collegia  c*ounM*s  have 
been  extended  to  four  years.  These  facta,  together  with  the  able 
fa4*ulti(^  and  the  generous  equipment  in  buildings  and  lalioratiirit^ 
account  for  the  high  reputation  already  won  by  this  young  institution 
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Appendix  I. — Statibticai.. 
A.  AttetuUtnce  in  the  neveral  departments,  lSti7~lS97, 
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KM 
218 
245 
2M 
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216 
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A6 
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54 
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98 
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46 

Hi'hool  of 
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Artiflan 

and 

summer 
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Special, 

Aca- 
demic. 

Grad 
nates. 

Pn>fos- 
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ToUl. 

72 
KM 
280 
801 

:«i 

»5 
2H0 
287 
247 

a«7 

8IM 

:r7i 

886 

8W 

271 

855 

856 

278 

810 

411 
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l.UK 
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1.680 

1.728 

2,171 

2.45:< 

2,647 

* 
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8 
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8 
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8 

12 

17 

84 

15 

29 

14 

8B 

59 
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66 

41 

88 

47 

66 

57 

61 
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57 

87 
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44 
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27 

58 

75 

S2 
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9 
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12 
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18 
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18 
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1 
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10 

17 

25 
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21 
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45 

70 

95 
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89 
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64 

«) 
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68 
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Annual  ami  tn  each  jtermm  in  the  Statf  to  nupjiort  ettch  atuii^nt  in  the  unirrnnt^. 

Attemtitnce  and  income  far  IStt*i,  r**iw/xir«"«/  trith  tieighlmring  State  Hniremitien.  — 
The  following  fliHfcniin  KhowM  that  for  the  yc«r  1HJI6  the  per  capita  cnist  per  iftti<leiit 
in  th«*  ('iiiv**n«ity  nf  Minrnttota  wiim  decideilly  lower  than  in  any  of  the  other  ^cremt 
oniverHitieH.    Tli<*tK*  ftKnn*>i«are  taken  fniin  the  World  Almanac  for  IKOA: 


INK  Mi       |iir»  lu 


MIrhi 


ItrtHiniU. 
IIImAi 


fi.v.  r>*. 


Nflinutlui. 
II7MII. 


WtMNitifiln. 


MtowHiri 
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Tile  following  HhowH  the  annual  ex|)en(litnn*  ]N-r  Htu<l(*nt.  <*<»ui|iare«l  with  «»tkit*r 
State  nnivemitifTt  and  three  leading  Extern  univendtien: 


MInnv    NoHh-  lUn     (^ifor 
Hi*tji.    %n<Mii*rti.  Mut.         nta, 
$m.m.     $1(6      $115.      |l«i 


<'MnH*n. 


Ya1«- 
$»4 


llArVAMl. 


Appendix  II. 


AN  ACT  Ui  t«i4Ablti»b  Ibf  I'nirHmity  <>r  If  InntwiCa 
(A|r|in»T««l  P«*linuiry  |:i.  1K*1     (*hA|iU*r  at.  K«*viM^l  SUIatm  ) 

Skction  1.  Th«*re  tthall  >»e  ei«tablii«hed  in  thin  Territory  an  injititntion  nmler  tlif* 
naine  and  ntyle  of  the  rnivfrnity  of  Minnenota. 

Ski-.  2.  The  pn}e«««*thi  of  all  landM  that  may  ht*reafter  U»  icrmnti^l  by  tbt*  l^nitc^l 
SCat«T«  to  the  Territiiry  for  the  nupport  of  a  univendty  iihall  \m*  and  remain  a  per- 
|M«tnal  fund,  to  U>  ralleil  the  **  nnivendty  fnnd/'  the  intermt  of  which  ahall  be 
appn»priate<l  t«>  the  unpport  of  a  nniventity;  ami  no  iwctarian  imttmcrtloo  shall  Im» 
allowtMl  in  imrh  nnivernity. 

S»-.  :i.  The  object  of  the  nnivemity  «hall  be  to  |irovide  the  inhaHtant«  of  thia 
Tfrritory  with  the  uieann  of  atMiniriiiK  h  thorrmKh  knowledi^  i>f  the  rarkiiM 
lyram-lieii  of  literatniv.  w*iem*e.  and  the  artj*. 

Ski-.  4.  The  )o>vemment  (»f  th«*  nnirerHity  Hhall  \v  rested  in  a  board  of  twHTe 
refren(*>.  who  Hhall  lie  elec*t«Hl  by  the  legiidatun*  an  hereinafter  pniTidetl. 

Ski  .  •'>.  Th«*  ui«*nilien«  of  the  iMianl  of  reicentu  idiall  be  elei*ted  at  the  pmrnt  ana- 
niiMi  of  the  letfiidatnre.  ami  idiall  U*  di%'idt^l  intt>  claaaes,  nomliered  ono,  two,  and 
thn*e.  i  *\Bm  nnniliere<l  one  f«hall  h<4d  their  offli*««  for  two  yearn;  clam  nnmberrd 
two.  for  f«>nr  yean«.  and  rlaiw  naml>ere«l  thrpe.  fornix  yean  fnmi  the  ftrrt  Mcmh 
day  ill  FeWrnary .  one  thonnantl  t*iKht  hamlred  and  fifty-one.  Biennially  therNifUr 
then*  •«)i.ill  U*  «*li<i*teil  in  j«>int  convention  of  both  branchen  of  the  lei^iidatarp  fcmr 
menitaT^  to  Hupply  th«*  vai*anc*ie«  nuule  by  the  pnfviirionii  of  this  nection.  and  who 
shall  h(»M  th*'ir  ofni-«>H  for  nix  vt^ant.  nsnpectively. 

Ski  .  6.  Wh*'n«*v«*r  there  nhall  1m*  a  vat*ancy  in  theoAce  of  ivgentaof  the  aniT<»r* 
ikity.  fn»ni  any  «*aiiM*  whatever,  it  shall  lie  the  dnty  of  the  Koremor  to  fill  such 
ofl|i-«-  T>y  apfniintnient.  and  the  ]ienion  <»r  |MfrM>ns  so  appointee!  shall  continue  in 
offit  «•  until  the  rlfiMt*  of  tht<  nr^ion  uf  the  h*inslatnn*  then  next  thereafter,  awl 
nntil  Mt hfPt  are  eltvteil  in  their  f»tea«l. 

Skc.  T.  Tlie  nicentA  of  the  nuivernity  and  their  soccMwini  in  oflk«  ■ball  <>0Q* 
stitnte  a  body  corporate,  with  tb«  name  and  style  uf  the  '*  Begeata  of  the  Univer- 
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frity  of  BlinneHOta/*  with  the  rights,  aft  iiach,  of  nniiiK  and  being  imed,  of  rontracting 
and  being  contTacte<l  with,  of  making  and  nsing  a  common  Heal,  and  altering  the 
name  at  pleasure. 

Si£<\  ft.  The  regentd  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  a  treasnrer,  and  a  librarian,  who 
shall  hold  their  respectiye  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  IxMinl.  It  shall  1h«  the 
duty  (if  the  secretary  to  record  all  the  proc^eedings  of  the  iNtard.  and  f*an« fully  U> 
pD'Hervi*  all  its  Umks  and  papers.  The  treasurer  sliall  keep  a  true  and  faithful 
acvount  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him.  and  shall  give  Huch  bonds  for 
th«*  faithful  i^erformance  of  the  duties  of  his  office*  as  the  regents  may  requin*. 

Hfa\  9.  The  regents  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  ))e  their  duty,  to  enact  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  univen-ity;  to  elect  a  chancellor,  who  shall  be  ex  officio 
president  of  the  board  of  regents,  or  when  aliseiit.  or  ])reviouH  to  the  elei*ti<m  c)f 
such  chancellor,  the  board  may  elect  one  of  their  own  nmnlM»r  pn^sident  pro  tem- 
pon».  They  may  also  appoint  the  n»<iniMit4»  numlHT  of  pnifeHsors  and  tutors,  and 
sncli  other  officers  as  they  may  deem  exix^lient;  also  to  detenuiue  the  amount  of 
their  respi»ctive  salaries:  J^trifM,  That  tht*  MiLineH  thun  determined  shall  >m»  su1>- 
mitt4*<l  to  tln»  legislatnn*  for  tht»ir  approval  or  diHm»nt. 

Sicc\  10.  The  university  shall  cronsist  tif  five  departments:  The  dei)artment  of 
science.  litt*rature.  and  the  arts:  tlie  dei>artment  of  law.  the  d«»partinent  of  medi- 
cine, the  department  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  elementar>' instruction;  the 
department  of  agricultun*.  The  innn(Hliat4>  govenuuent  of  the  several  depart- 
ments shall  be  intrusttnl  to  their  n»sptvtive  fju'ulties;  but  the  regt?nts  shall  have 
power  to  n'gulat4»  the  counii»  of  instructio!i.  and  pn»scrilx»,  under  the  a<lvice  of  the 
professorshiiM,  the  iMxiks  and  authtirities  to  1h»  us«m1  in  the  several  deiiartments, 
and  also  to  confer  such  di'gnn's  and  grant  such  di])l(mias  as  are  usually  (*onfem^l 
and  gnint<Ml  by  other  univ«»rsiti«*s. 

Sk(\  11.  The  n»gents  shall  have  jiower  to  n»move  any  offlivr  connwtiHl  with  the 
institution  when  in  their  judgment  the  inten»st  of  the  university  nNjuires  it. 

Skc.  13.  The  admission  fee  to  the  university  an<l  the  cliarges  for  tuition  in  the 
8ev<*ral  de|Nirtments  thereof  sliall  \)e  n^guhittnl  and  pres(*rilMHl  by  the  iHtard  of 
regents,  and  as  mum  as  in  their  opinion  the  income  of  the  university  fund  will 
pennit.  tuition  in  all  of  the  de|)artments  shall  ))e  without  charge  to  all  students  in 
the  same  who  are  n*sidents  of  the  Territ<)rv. 

Srx\  i:J.  Tlie  University  of  Minnesota  shall  lx»  l<K-atA<l  at  or  near  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  the  regtMits,  as  siMm  as  they  may  dtvm  t* xiMMlient.  shall  pr<K*ure  a 
suitable  site  for  the  enx'tion  of  the  university  buildings,  and  they  may  pnK'tHnl  to 
the  erectitm  of  the  same  as  wnm  as  funds  may  W  ])rovid«»<l  for  that  ])urpose,  after 
such  plan  or  plans  as  may  1k»  appntvinl  by  a  majority  of  sai<l  1>oanl. 

Sev.  14.  The  reg(»nts  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  1h»  their  dnty.  as  wnm  as 
the  reipiisite  fumls  shall  have  l>e<»n  sei«ure<l  for  that  ]mr]»*»»^*.  to  (>t<tablish  a  pre- 
paratory department  of  said  university,  and  employ  tiNK'hers  for  the  same,  who 
shall  U*  qua]ifi<*d  t4>  give  instniction  in  all  the  branch(*H  of  Icanuii);  usually  taught 
in  a<*ademies.  which  pre|iarator>'  departm«'nt  may  1m*  <liscoiitinned  whenever  the 
n'gi'Uts  may  think  proper,  after  the  other  departments  of  said  university  shall 
have  l>een  establishtMl. 

Sw.  15.  The  n*gi*nts  are  authorize<l  to  expend  such  ]>ortions  of  the  fund  which 
by  the  provisions  of  this  cliapt4T  may  c<»me  under  their  <*ontrol  as  they  nuiy  deem 
exiMMlient  for  the  i^nrtion  of  Huitabli*  buihlings  and  tht*  imn*ham*  of  apimratus,  a 
librar>'.  and  a  cabinet  of  mitural  history:  and  the  M>ltvtion,  manag«*ment.  and 
contn>l  of  all  lands  which  n»y  hen^fter  U»  grant4>d  by  Omgress  for  the  einlow- 
m*'nt  of  Miitl  university  is  hereby  ve0te<l  in  the  boanl  of  n*gents. 

SKi'.  Ifl.  The  regents  shall  make  a  report  annually  to  the  legislatnn*  at  its  regu- 
liir  session,  exhiliiting  the  statt*  and  progrem  <»f  the  university  in  its  wveral 
departmenta.  the  course  of  study,  the  number  of  profeflsors  and  students,  the 
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amoant  of  expeoditimw,  and  nacb  other  infcirmatian  mi  they  may  dM*iii  futiper.  nr 
may  fnrni  timt*  to  timt*  he  nniniivd  of  th«m. 

Sn*.  17.  M4*«*tiiiKM  of  the  \umrt\  may  lie  called  by  any  seven  members  thereitf.  at 
•nrh  time  and  place  an  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  a  mi^jority  of  aald  UiArd 
shall  cMiniitituU*  a  f|n<»ram  for  the  transactian  of  bnsineas,  bat  a  smaUer  number 
may  adjonm  fn>m  time  to  time. 

Hn*.  IH.  The  regentJi.  if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  may  reoeire  into  omnec- 
tion  with  the  aniyendty  any  ix>lleKe  within  the  Territory  npoti  application  of  the 
boanl  of  tniMteeM;  and  ira«*h  (*olleKe  so  received  shall  become  a  branch  of  the  ani* 
verMity  ami  U*  irabject  to  the  visitatiim  of  the  regents. 

Ski\  \H,  No  rellKionii  tenets  or  opinions  shall  be  required  to  entitle  any  persoa 
ti>  \n*  ttilinitted  as  a  stndent  in  said  onivemity,  and  no  such  tenets  or  opinioiis 
shall  lie  reiinired  as  a  qoalification  for  any  professor,  tntor,  or  oOeer  of  said 
nnivemity. 

Sn*.  'Ji>.  The  legislative  assemUy  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend,  modify,  aw 
re|>eal  thin  chapter. 


Appendix  III. 

l*h*l»icr  I  f»«*fit«rAl  Ijkwn.  IMH:  AN  ACT  U>  renrssalae  sad  provktc  far  tho| 

Uti«»nMf  tbi»  rnl%-«>r«it]r  t>f  Mlnni«M»ta.  and  tfxwtAbUah  so  sirHcaltaral  ouUee*  thtrwla.  «A* 
Ain«*iKl«*«l  t>jr  i*hapc«*r  X.  (*f  tbn  (l«*iitf>rml  Law  i>f  1K«S:  An  srt  tt>  anMud  Chsplir  I  ctf  tkm  Mba^ 
Mt*n  Iaw«  «if  iMflH,  r(*UtliMr  Ui  the  Cnirnnritjr  «»f  )ltiUK«t>ta.  t 

Ska  TION  1.  Tht*  ohj«vt  t»f  the  University  of  MinnesoU,  established  by  the  Om- 
stitutiitn  at  or  mmr  the  FaUs  of  St.  Anthony,  shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of 
at*4|uihiiK  a  thonmgh  knowleilge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  science,  and 
tiM*  Mrt>.  and  Kuch  bruiK*ht«e  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricultunp  and  tbe 
mei*hanic  artit,  im*lnding  military  tactics  and  other  scientific  and  i  lasiti  il  studica. 

Sei\  «*.  Then*  Hhall  lie  estalili^bed  in  the  University  of  Minnesi>ta  five  or  monp 
cn>llegiii  or  (U*|iartuientH.  that  is  to  say.  a  department  of  preparatory  insUructkm, 
aotUegi*  «if  iii*ienc«*.  Iit4*ratare,  ami  the  arts,  a  college  of  agriculture,  inclodiac 
**  niihtary  tactics."  a  college  of  tht>  mechanic  arts,  a  college  cv  department  of  law. 
ami  aljo*  a  c«>llege  i>r  department  of  medicine.  The  department  of  elenentnry 
iuKtmctiiin  may  1»*  dii«pensed  with  at  such  rate  and  in  such  wise  as  may  seem  jual 
ami  i»n»|ier  U*  the  Uianl  i»f  n^gents. 

Ski  .  :t.  The  g«>vemment  of  the  univernty  shall  be  vested  in  a  buard  ai  ten 
reg%*ntf«.  of  which  the  gi>vemor  of  the  State,  the  State  superintendent  of  pnblic 
inittnit'tion.  and  the  presitlent  of  the  university  shall  be  members  ex  nftriia. 
thi*  n*iiuuiiiiM(  vvven  m«*mlieni  therv<iif  shall  be  appointeil  by  the  gitvemor.  hj 
with  i\w  a«lvio*  and  mni«eQt  «»f  the  M*nate.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  than  in, 
for  any  ran.***,  the  t^tuu*-  nhall  W  filled  for  the unexpiml  term  in  the 
iH  thf  r>*g«'QUthu«  appninted.  two  shall  be  mmmJarianed  and  hold  their 
f«ir  «>nt>  year,  and  two  for  tw«>  yean^.  and  three  for  thRie  years.  Their 
fkkiall  U-  apikiintMl  in  like  manner,  ami  shall  hold  their  oAce  for  the  full 
thn^*  >i'ar^  fn»ni  thf  fint  WMneeday  «>f  Kaivh  succeeding  their 
and  until  tlwir  Mici^-wiini  arv  apfaiinteil  and  qualified.  The  president  of  Ibe 
ver^it>  oliall  lia%e  th«*  name  right*,  power*,  and  privileges  as  <itlier 
eic«  i>t  tin*  ntcht  t.f  \>icinic.  and  h«>  »haU  lie  ex  ofikio  the 
4»f  thf  U«%nl  of  n'«:%'iitj». 

SKi    I    Thf  ivtffntji  of  thi*  univemtty  shall  c^medtute  a  body 
nain«*  and  f*tylf  of      Thf  Umvenaty  of  Mtnnesuta;**  and  by  that 
ami  U  Mifl^l.  omtrsi  t  and  t**  ointractni  with,  make  and 
altf  r  thf  ^amf  at  plfaikurf :  a  majority  t»f  the  voting 
t|Ui*nuu  for  the  transactKio  «>f  buAaraa.  and  a 

tSUie  to  tuar. 
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8rc.  5.  The  Ixiard  of  n^Kt^nU  shall  elect  from  tho  inemberH  of  the  Ixianl  a  prctd- 
dent  of  the  iKtanl.  [a]  nKM>nling  secretary,  and  [a]  In^aHnnT,  who  shall  hold  their 
respective  ofB(*4*s  dnrinK  the  pleasare  of  the  board.  And  the  president  and  tn^as- 
nrer  each  before  entering  apon  the  dnties  of  his  office  shall  execute  a  liond  in  the 
penal  sum  of  $50,000,  with  at  least  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, to  lie  appn)ve<l  by  the  governor,  conditiomnl  for  the  faithful  and  honest 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  acconling  to  law,  which  Ixmds,  when  so 
approved,  shall  lie  filed  in  th(«  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec*.  6.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  he  their  duty,  to 
enact  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  all  its  dexMrt- 
ments:  to  elect  a  president  of  the  university  and,  in  their  discretion,  a  vice-presi- 
dent and  the  requisite  numl)er  of  pn>fesHors.  instructors,  officers,  and  employees, 
and  to  ftz  their  salaries,  [and]  alHo  the  t4«rin  of  office  of  (^ach.  and  to  detenuine 
the  moral  and  educational  (lualiftcations  nf  applirants  for  ailmissiou.  an<l  in  the 
apiN)intmt*nt  of  professors,  instructors,  and  other  officers  and  assistants  of  the 
university,  and  in  presi*ribing  the  studies  and  (>xen'is4's  tlienMif.  and  in  all  the 
management  and  government  then»of  no  i»artiality  or  preft»rence  shall  Ihj  shown 
to  one  se(*t  or  religious  denomination  over  another,  nor  sluiU  anything  H(>i*tarian 
bi»  taught  then*in.  And  tht»  lioanl  of  regi»nts  shall  have  iK)Wt»r  to  ri'gulate  the 
counMV  of  instruction  and  [to]  pn»scri)M«  tlu«  IxKiksand  anthorities  to  lie  usihI,  and 
also  to  confer  su(*h  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usual,  in  their  discre- 
ti<m.  It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  rei'onling  wn-retary  to  rei'onl  all  the  prtK'eedings 
of  the  board  and  carefully  pn^serve  all  its  lxN>ks  and  i>aiM>rs.  and  U^fon*  entering 
u^Mm  the  dutitw  of  his  office  he  shall  takt*  and  snltsc^rilH'  an  iHith  to  |)*Tfonn  his 
dnties  honestly  and  faithfully  as  such  offii*er.  It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  treas- 
urer t4>  keep  an  exact  and  faithful  acvount  (»f  all  moneys,  bills  r(H*eivable.  and 
evidence  of  indebte<lness.  and  all  si»<Miriti«*s  or  pn)iH»rty  riM.*eiv«Hl  or  paid  <rat  by 
him,  and  liefon*  ent(*ring  ufxm  his  duties  shall  takt*  and  su)>s(*rilM>  an  <mth  that  he 
will  well  and  faithfully  perform  the  dutii^s  of  tn^asurer  thereof.  It  shall  \w  the 
duty  of  the  president  t4)  preside  at  the  mtvtings  of  the  Ixwird.  and  in  case  of  his 
inability  to  preside  the  board  may  ap|)oint  a  presidt^nt  pn>  temi)ore. 

8Kt\  7.  In  addition  to  all  the  rights,  immunitit*s,  franchis<*s,  and  endowments 
hen*t4>fort*  granted  to  or  conferre<l  upon  the  University  of  Minnt^sota  for  the 
endowment,  suinwrt,  and  maintiMiance  then'of,  then*  shall  Im*  and  is  hen'by  invio- 
lably appropriatefl  and  place<l  at  the  disiK)sal  of  the  l>oard  of  regents  tht*reof,  to 
bt»  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  upon  the  onli*r  of  the  pn»sident  drawn  upon 
thft'  State  auditor.  i*ountersigned  by  the  secrt*t4iry  of  the  Ixiard.  and  {tayable  to  the 
order  of  the  treasurer  of  the  lioard.  all  the  interest  and  income  of  the  fund  to  be 
derived  from  the  sales  of  all  lamls  grante<l  and  to  l>e  granttMl  to  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota by  virtue  of  an  acrt  of  Congress  entitle<l  "An  a<*t  donating  lands  to  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  lN>iiefit  of  l^^icul- 
tnre  and  the  mechanic  arts,**  approved  July  2.  1H67;  and  also  all  such  gifts,  grants, 
and  (*ontrilmtions  t4>  the  endowment  thereof  as  may  l>e  deriv(*<l  from  any  and  all 
such  s<iurc€s. 

SKt\  8.  And  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement  of  all  n^maining  indebtedness  of  the 
university,  all  the  powers  anil  authorities  given  by  cliapt4*r  IH  of  the  laws  of 
1864.  entitled  **An  act  relating  to  the  University  of  Minnesota."  and  chapter  11  of 
th«*  laws  of  1860,  entitled  **An  act  to  amend  an  ac*t  relating  t4>  the  University 
of  Minnenota,  appn>ved  March  4,  1864,*'  to  the  regents  thertun  mentiomMl,  are 
hereby  given  to  and  conferred  npim  the  l)oard  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nenota  af  orenaid:  and  the  said  acts  are  hereby  continued  and  shall  be  in  force  until 
such  outstanding  indehtedneM  la  folly  liquidated. 

SEt\  tt.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  nndtr  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  holden  at  the  oniTenity  building  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 
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IHAN.  at  which  irKM^tin^  th«*  ofnf*i*rH  of  th»'  iMkanl  nhall  lie  eWtnl:  un4  th«*  annnjil 
meeting'*  «»f  th«»  >>janl  nhall  U»  hoMfn  on  the  mvond  Tnwulay  of  Dinviiihi^r  in  v^M^h 
an4  i»ver>*  v»'ar  tht»n«fU»r. 

Sn\  10.  Any  iM^rwm  or  iM*rHonit  <*ontrihntinK  a  i«nni  of  not  lew  tlian  |15.0(Mi  shM 
havt*  the  pri\il*»K»*  <>f  endowing?  a  ]jr<)f«»HHor«hip  in  the  nniversity.  the  name  an«l 
object  of  whi<'h  nhall  be  deKitcnatiMl  by  the  >>ftar<l  of  n^jfentM. 

SiCf.  1 1 .  The  Haifl  Ixianl  of  n*fC<*ntM  »hall  suihihmI  to  and  hnw  c*ontn»l  «»f  the  >v»>»kjk. 
rwonb*.  ImildinK.  and  all  other  ]»nnM»rty  of  t'i#»  nnivendty:  and  the  pniw'nt  Imanl 
of  n*K**ntH  Hhall  U*  dinMolvM  imni(<diately  n\hm  the  orKanizatifin  of  th«*  >ii».ftnl 
herein  i>rovide<l  f<ir:  /V»»ri/6vf.  That  all  c«intract*«  made  and  at  the  time  Ynmliii); 
upon  the  >»(ftanl  then  diNHnlv(«l  nhall  lie  ai«(mm(*<l  and  dim*har)(e<l  by  their  Hmn-v^^^^tr^ 
in  ofBc<». 

Ski*.  12.  It  rthall  In*  the  duty  of  the  >Mian1  of  r»»>rf»ntj«  herein  providwl  for  to  make 
MTanKi*ment^  for  MtHMirinR  miitable  landn.  pnrnnant  to  the  a<*t  <»f  (NinKTef««  a>H»ve 
nit'ntionexl.  in  the  vi<*inity  of  the  university  for  an  ex]M*riniental  farm,  and  an 
MMiii  then*«ifter  aM  may  lie  to  make  nnch  impn»vementM  th<*n*>on  hh  will  retnlr'r  tht* 
name  available  for  exiM*rimental  imr]>"f<****  in  <*onii<H*ti<»n  with  the  c«>nnie  in  the 
aicricultaral  colIeK**:  and  for  ttnrh  pur|^>**<*  the  Iwianl  of  rf*)^>ntM  ii«  ht«ndiT  anth*»r- 
ixed  to  exp(*nd  a  Kum  n4>t  excieedinf?  the  amount  HiNHnfied  by  the  a<*t  of  CVniin>^n» 
afon*Haid. 

Sw.  13.  <)n  or  Iwfon*  the  MH^tmd  Tue^lay  in  Decemlier  in  wu'h  and  every  >->ear 
the  iNHird  of  reKentn.  thnmirh  their  prenident .  f«haill  makf*a  n*port  to  theKi>Vfni«»r. 
flhowinK  in  detail  the  pntfcrenn  and  c*ondition  of  the  nnivt^ndty  dnrinK  the  prerititifi 
nnivendty  yt-ar.  the  wiint/^  of  the  invitation  in  all  it»  variom*  departiiM«ti«.  the 
nature,  i^wtn,  and  ntmltit  of  all  improvement!*.  experimf*ntM.  and  inT«iitiKatt«ini«. 
the  nnmlier  of  prof«*?worH  and  Htndentn.  the  amounts  of  money  rendred  and  di^ 
hiirmNl.  and  nnch  other  matten«.  inelndinK  induKtrial  luid  ectmomicml  iiiatiiitii*i«.  mm 
thf*y  dt«**m  imiw»rtant  (»r  iu«eful.  <  >nf*  <*opy  of  wiid  n*port  Hliall  lie  trmnimiitted  t«> 
e^ch  of  the  other  roIl«*^>H  endows!  nn<ler  the  prD^iKionit  of  th«*  raUd  act  of  OmxT*— 
and  «me  i^>py  ^»  the  Se<Ti»tary  <»f  the  Interior. 

Ski\  U.  TIm*  prefddent  of  the  nnivendty  iihall  be  the  pinddent  of  the  neneral 
faculty  ami  of  th«»  Hpecial  fat^nltien  of  th*»  f«i*veral  de|iartmentj«  or  (xdlc^fpea,  aimI  tht^ 
exfM*utive  lu*ail  of  the  imttitntion  in  all  iti*  departments.  An  nnrh  oflk^er  he  nliall 
have  authority.  f«abj«H*t  ti»  the  Ix^inl  of  n*K^*nt««.  t*>  >dve  K**nerml  dirprtkHi  U^  the 
pra(*tical  afTaira  and  wientiflc  in%*t*iitiKati<»ni(  of  tht*  nniverwity.  ami  in  the 
of  the  iMianl  of  re|(entj«  to  n*move  any  employee  or  iinlMinlinate  «iffl<vr  mil  a 
ber  «»f  the  faculty,  and  supply,  for  tht*  time  Unn^.  Any  vacancien  thus  cTMited. 
He  fdiall  |it*rform  the  cnfl^tmar>'  dutitii  of  a  com*f«|MindinK  mH*retary.  ami  may  hr 
chario**!  with  the  duties  of  one  of  the  pntfeHwirwhipii.  lie  iihall  make  to  the  miprr* 
intendent  «>f  public  instruction,  on  or  lM*fon*  th«*  net^^md  Tnenday  in  Decvmlier  in 
each  and  ever>'  year,  a  re|Mirt  fdiowin^;  in  d<*tail  the  pnyreiw  and  iHinditi«in  of  tbe 
nnivernity  duriuK  the  pn^vions  uni%'en4ity  year,  the  numlier  of  profeawiri  ami  ctn- 
dentu  in  the  several  departments,  and  such  other  matters  n*lating  to  tbe  pn>per 
Mlucational  work  of  the  institution  an  hi*  sliall  d<vm  useful.  It  nhall  alao  lie  tbe 
dnty  of  the  pn-sident  of  the  univencity  to  make  to  the  bnanl  of  refcenta.  nn  «ir 
before  the  sei'ond  Tueeday  in  Det^emluT  in  ea4*h  and  e%*ery  year,  a  n*piirt  ttbowiaic 
in  detail  thi*  pni(cre<M  ami  mmlitiim  <»f  the  university  dnring  the  previtms oniTrnrfty 
year,  the  nutun*  and  ni«ults  of  all  imiMtrtant  ex|»erim4*ntii  and  inrestiicatiuDii,  mad 
snch  other  matters.  im*ludinK  ei*ommiit^l  ami  imlostrial  facta  and  ttntistka,  na  be 
•hall  deem  ojteful. 

Si:r.  l.V  Cliapter  *^>  of  the  lawi««if  1  *4Dn.  rha|»ter  ^  of  tbe  laws  <«f  IMtS,  mad  ai> 
much  and  su«*h  parts  of  any  and  all  acts  and  laws,  whether  fpenerml  iw  s|ierkU.  aa 
are  im'^ insistent  with  the  provisions  i*f  thi*  act  an*  hen*by  ivpealed. 

HiOi\  16.  This  act  shall  take  effei-t  and  lie  in  fon-e  fn«u  and  afler  ita  pnanne. 

Approved  Febmary  1h.  ih^.    Act  to  amend  a|ipffOT«d  Febnuury  M,  197S. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


By  Sii>NKY  M.  Owen. 
Hetjcut  of  the  uniw^rmty. 


In  contemplating:  tho  oHtHblishnuMit  of  a  branch  of  the  Stato  nni- 
voraity  <levotecl  U)  a^ri(*ultiinil  tMliication  tht*  ^uidinp:  thought  was  of  a 
8c*hool  that  wouhl  \\q  in  fact  as  wt»U  as  in  name  a  **  sc*h(K)l  of  practical 
ajcriculture,**  a  title  that  time  and  n»siilts  have  shown  to  Ik*  merited 
by  this  inBtitution.  The  university  regents  were  well  aware  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  agricultural  tHlucatitmal  institutions  of  the 
country  were  so  in  name  only;  that  in  their  courses  of  study,  ami  in 
fact  in  their  symiuithies  and  tenden(»ies,  they  were  so  closely  in  line 
with  the  high  m^hool,  the  academy,  and  colh»ge  that  in  practice  or 
result  it  was  difficult  to  set*  when»in  they  <lilTered.  While  such  edu- 
cational institutitms  were  calliMl  ** agricultural,"  while  the  material 
they  worke<l  u|K>n  was  drawn  from  the  families  of  farmers,  and  while 
they  osUMisibly  existe<l  for  the  puriM)s<»  of  incretising  the  numlK»r  of 
intelligiMit  farmers,  yet,  as  a  nmtt4»r  of  fact,  they  wen*  (Mlucating  the 
iKiys  of  the  farms  t4>  1h\  in  a  very  lai-ge  measure,  anything  but  farm- 
ers. The  iM»ni»ntage  of  the  students  who  went  ba<»k  t^>  the  farms 
after  lieing  <Mlucat4Ml  in  c>r  gnidimt^'d  from  schools  and  coUeges  of 
agricultun^  was  much  Uh>  small,  in  the  estimation  of  the  n^gents,  to 
justify  the  establishment  and  supiNirt  of  thos<'  institutions;  henc*<i  it 
was  rt»solv€Hl  that,  if  possibh»,  the  Minnt'sota  ScIkhiI  of  Agri<*ulture 
shouhl  In*  so  organiziHl  and  ciUi<lu(*ttHl  that  it  would  reverse*  the  pre- 
vailing system  and  n»sults. 

The  int4»ns4»  4*ompetition  in  th(*  world  of  business,  and  in  no  depart- 
ment mon*  intense*  than  in  that  of  agricultuiv,  admonisluMl  the  n^gents 
that  agricultural  (Mlucation  should  In*  devot<Hl  wholly  to  iM|uipping 
the  fann  Iwy  with  a  knowUnlge  of  the  thiniry,  pnwtice,  and  H<*ience 
of  farming  that  would  enable  him  to  enter  \\\\o\\  that  avocation  pre- 
imnnl  to  met»t  and  overcome  the  world's  comiN^tttion,  the  pressure  of 
whicli  is  ever  growing  heavier. 

It  was  lN^lieve<l  that  a  school  couhl  and  should  lie  conducted  by 
instruct4)rs  in  sucli  close  touch  with  the  farm,  in  such  active  sympathy 
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Willi  the  fanii  boy  thai  ho  would  l>e  ina<le  to  see  possibilttieii  and  liean- 
ties  in  the  avocation  of  farinin^^  never  l)efore  conceived  of.  If  thin 
coiiUl  1n'  realize<l  the  boy  would  be  educated  toward  the  farm,  not 
away  from  it.  Farms  would  lie^in  to  be  worked  with  the  intelligence 
and  system  of  the  ideal  factor^',  and  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  wonid 
be  mon«  fully  realized. 

The  fort'iroing  will  indicate  how  carefully  and  thoughtfully  thia 
sch(M)l  was  planned,  and  it  is  a  p*atifying  task  to  relaU*  it^  subsequent 
history,  whicli  so  completely  confirms  the  wisdom  of  its  conception 
and  the  fidelity  of  its  administration. 

In  liarmony  with  the  views  and  convictions  of  the  regenta  the  flmt 
step  towani  the  organization  of  the  s(*hool  was  the  preparation  of  a 
general  plan  calculate<l  to  give  practical  effei't  to  those  views.  Prof. 
D.  L.  Kiehle,  then  a  memlier  of  the  Ixmrd  of  rt^gent^  and  State  super- 
int(*ndent  of  public  instruction,  submitted  a  plan,  or  a  suggvetion  of 
a  plan,  for  such  a  school,  which  was  approve<l  by  the  regents  ami 
was  published  February'  1,  1S8S,  in  Farm,  8tock«and  Home,  an  agri- 
cultural [uiper  published  In  Minneapolis. 

Tlie  school  having  been  in  a  great  measure  conducted  along  the  line 
of  Professor  Kiehle*s  suggestions,  they  are  herewith  presented,  in  his 
language,  as  an  essential  |>art  of  its  history: 

In  the  organixation  of  a  aebuol  of  agricnltnre,  tm  it  neem»  to  me.  thm  foUowlns 
cotiid(lt*nitioiijt  Ahonhl  govern: 

1 .  It  Hhoold  met^  the  demanda  of  the  joang  farmern  who  desire  a  knowltdice  at 
much  matteni  of  bniiineMi.  M-ieiK*e,  and  agrk*iiltnnU  t»xperience  tm  beking  lo  lh» 

callinK. 

2.  The  m*h4M>l  iihonld  rpcei  ve  them  at  the  cloiie  of  «  good  commoo-fKhool  trainiag, 
and  at  an  age  m>t  yt»nnger  than  15  yean*. 

!l.  Aji  it  in  intended  ffir  th<Mie  whone  life  an«l  labor  are  on  the  farm,  the  tena 
shonlil  im*lnde  the  ni«mthii  during  whkh  they  are  at  leiirare.  Miy  fire  moiillfti^  frooi 
Novemlier  1  to  April  1 . 

4.  The  cvmmeK  of  the  hcIhioI  aboold  be  moMly  objectiTe,  mannal.  practical,  and 
•rientiflc.  and  in  itH  mraltji  sh<m)d  accompliiih  the  following:  (a)  It  iiboiild  mill- 
vate  and  ntrengthen  the  taiite  and  abilitleii  of  agrirnltnral  life.  The  trtodent 
ah<mld  therefore  pnrroe  hb  achfiol  life  an  rlonely  an  iMmible  with  hla  life  on  the 
farm.  To  lie  alwent  t«H>  long  ami  to  liecome  acx*Qiitonied  to  other  muTMindiaaa 
will  wean  fnmi  the  farm.  Hence,  a  coanM»  to  he  rompleteil  by  winter  term*  has 
two  ailvantageH.  It  l«aTeii  the  student  the  working  ieaMin  to  apply  his  IcamiaK 
an<l  «'am  wagew  for  hiji  iinp|K>rt  It  aliio  omtinnes  hin  life  on  the  farm  without  a 
king  Itreak.  and  «>  ntretigtbenfi  rather  than  weakens  hla  taate  for  bis  choaen  call- 
ing. (^)  It  i»b«mM  rnltivate  hiji  powem  of  ohiierratlon  an<l  jodgmeot,  and  hia 
miititial  ftkill  in  lineM  Monging  to  bta  occnpati«m.  (r)  It  iibcmid  make  hlni 
at*fitiaint«*«l  with  tb«*  t*leuientJi  of  tboae  branchea  of  science  moat  immedlalaly  allftad 
t«)  ht«»  calling. 

1.  uKxsaAL  scaunniH  eocasa. 


i  I )  Reading  ami  roraposition;   (2)  boaineas  arithmetic:   (S)  booklne|iiatg:  (4) 
getigraphy     (fndemniitive.  (^)  physical:  (5)  Unitad  HCatea  hiaCory:  (flcivil 
emmrnt:  (T)  ptlitical  ecommiy:  (M»  drawing. 

The  instracti«in  in  thrae  Inancbea  sbunld  be  giTsa.  la  matter  aad  la 
eapM^aily  practical  aad  adapted  to  the  needs  of  tbia  daas  uf  atadaata. 
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U.  BCIKNTIFIC  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING  COURSE. 

(1)  Shopwork;  (2)  chemistry;  (8)  mineralogy  and  composition  of  8oil«;  (4)  bot- 
any; W  phjrsiology;  (0)  natural  philosophy. 

These  subjects  idionld  be  taoght  objectively  and  thoroughly  in  the  elements. 
In  this  coarse  the  student  should  learn  the  use  and  care  of  conmion  tools:  he  should 
become  familiar  with  laboratory  work,  with  the  most  common  elements  that  onter 
into  foods  and  soils,  together  with  the  laws  of  their  chemical  cT)mbinationH;  he 
should  know  of  botany  by  a  study  of  plants,  and  ho  should  learn  of  animal  physi- 
ology by  the  study  of  animals  themselves,  dissected  and  examined  with  hlM  own 
hands  and  eyes. 

III.    IJtCrrURE  (H^URSE. 

(1)  Farm  management — (a)  system,  (b)  t»conomy,  (r)  busineHs;  (2)  hoIIh;  (3) 
plants;  (4)  stock— (a)  breeding;  (6)  feeding;  (5)  farm  hygiene:  (6)  farm  an!hi- 
tecture;  (7)  farm  home. 

This  course  should  bring  to  the  students,  in  familiar  talkn,  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  men  who  have  worked  and  observed  intelligently  in  thest'  diffen^nt  lines. 

This  winter  course  is  distinct  and  indejiendont,  in  the  int<TOHt  of  those  who 
desire  to  return  to  their  farms  for  lalM)r  during  the  sunimer  niontliH. 

A  similar  summer  course  may  l>e  pnividinl  for  such  as  detain*  prac'tical  experi- 
ence as  might  be  given  on  the  experimental  farm. 

As  students  appear  with  ability  and  ambition  to  pursue  their  studies  still 
further  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  university  is  preitannl  to  rec*eive 
them  and  to  advance  them  to  the  honorable  degree  of  liachelor  of  agriculture. 

The  above  is  not  offered  as  a  prepared  and  complete  curricnlnm.  I  give  in  out- 
line only  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  am  vey  my  \iew  as  to  what  is  u(HNle<l  and  how 
it  may  be  done.  If  this  plan  is  reasonable,  we  shall  have  in  the  fmit  of  it  a  school 
that  will  be,  both  as  to  expense  and  preparaticm,  within  the  reac*h  of  farmers  of 
ordinary  thrift.  It  will  be  what  all  intelligent  fanners  should  have,  namely,  a 
good  business  education  of  a  high-S(*hool  grade,  fair  mechanical  skill,  with  the 
habit  of  themselves  making  and  mending  rather  than  buying;  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  alphabet  of  the  natural  sciences  so  that  they  can  read  and  observe 
intelligently  in  the  lines  of  their  work. 

AH  this  in  the  achcwl  of  agriculture;  beyond  this  is  oar  college  of  agriculture, 
in  which  these  subjects  will  be  cx>ntinued  to  meet  tht«  deiuands  of  the  fewer,  and 
that  most  important  class  in  agriculture,  lecturers,  professors,  physicians,  and 
statesmen. 

No  proposition  suggi'stiMl  in  the  fon»goinjj  met  with  more  mlverse 
criticism  than  the  one  to  hold  the  school  durinir  the  winter  months, 
when,  it  was  said,  practical  agriculture  could  not  be  tnu^rht,  since 
the  opi)ortunity  for  object  les.sons  in  cn)p  growing  and  conditions  for 
practice  in  actual  farm  work  would  be  wanting.  But  expt^rience  has 
<*onfirmed  the  predictions  of  Professor  Kiehle.  Much  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  teaching  practical  subjects  in  wint4'r  has  been  oveix*onie 
by  means  of  plants,  animals,  ina<*hines,  charts,  nio<lels,  and  other 
illustrative  material  which  from  year  to  year  is  being  collcH?ted.  The 
boy  receives  instruction  daring  the  winter  that  he  is  eager  to  put  in 
practice  on  the  farm  daring  the  succeeding  summer.  While  at  work 
there  he  discovers  defects  in  his  education  that  cause  him  to  look  for- 
ward with  pleasant  anticipation  to  the  second  term  of  school,  when 
the  defects  may  be  remedied. 
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TliUM  the  farm  lMM*oni<*H  a  imrt  of  the  8i.*)uN)l,  the  lM>y  18  kept  in  sym- 
pathetu*  toueh  with  lioth,  which  is  a  ver}*  desirable  object,  and  one 
which  has  l)een  extremely  difficult  of  attniument  in  the  [laflt;  that 
is,  eiluc^tin^  farm  boys  who  will  stay  on  the  fanns,  thus  puttini:  the 
latter  into  the  hands  of  farmers  <Hlucated  for  their  profession,  as  the 
lawyer,  doctor,  or  prea<»her  is  cnlucated  for  his. 

During  the  summer  of  18S8  the  first  si*hool  building  was  enH*te<l. 
It  was  d<*sigiuHl  to  furnish  dormitory  and  culinary  fa<*ilities  ft>rHlM>ut 
3/>  students,  with  ne(*<>ssary  re<*itation  ro<mis,  a  small  library,  rejiding 
nnmi,  etc.  In  pn*iNiring  for  35  students  it  was  iN'tievtsl  by  many  that 
such  provision  would  \n^  ample  for  m^veral  years,  but  the  attendan<*e 
during  the  first  term  n«veale<l  a  demand  for  a  s4*hcK)l  of  this  kind  that 
existing  fa^'ilities  wouhl  not  come  near  supplying. 

The  attendauc*e  the  first  yi*ar  was  47.  The  course  of  tlady,  m» 
announ<*e4l,  though  not  strictly  a<!her(Hl  to,  was  Knglish,  phymcal 
geography,  iMitany,  physii-s,  and  lectures  on  farm  management,  farm 
archit4H»tun»,  and  horticulture. 

The  fa<*ilities  providtnl  in  1888  proving  altogether  inadequate,  the 
following  year  a  larger  building,  assembly  hall,  was  erected.  This 
building  contained  dormitory  facilities  for  about  65  studenta,  an 
aasf'mbly  room,  recitation  rooms,  et<*.  It  was  complete<l  in  time  for 
the  ofM^ning  of  the  se<Hmd  year's  school,  with  an  atU^ndance  of  78. 
The  se<»ond  year's  course  of  study  was  algebra,  ginmietry,  civil  gov- 
ernment, iM)litical  fHHmomy,  agricultural  chemistry*,  and  animal  physi- 
olog}',  with  lectures  on  grains,  dairying,  horticulture,  and  veterinary 
Hcienct*. 

During  the  summer  of  18(K>  the  school  fa(*ili ties  were  still  farther 
increase^l  liy  the  erection  of  a  chemical  lalM)rator>*,  a  small  building 
devotfHl  tooffi(*<*s  and  lalmratAiry  having  previously  lieen  bume<l.  This 
building,  with  its  fine  faciliti<»s  for  teac*hing  agricultural  cheniiatry, 
is  a  most  attrac*tive  one  lo  the  studenta,  who  study  this  branch  with 
great  inten*st,  pleasure,  and  pn>fit.  At  the  close  of  themH*<md  year  14 
of  the  first  year's  class  graduate<l. 

During  the  thinl  sc*ho<il  year,  181KUtil,  the  attendance  was:  Regular 
cours«»,  1«4;  university  <*ours<«,  5.  The  latter  students  wen*  gnulu- 
ates  from  the  s4*h(M>l,  who  entennl  the  university  pn>p(*r  for  the  pur- 
|MM4*  of  taking  th«*  advan<*4Hl  coursi's  in  the  s(*ienc«>s  iM*rtaining  to 
agriculture,  and  thus  fitting  thems4dveii  for  t€>ai*hing  and  experiment 
work.  Thi*  .H4*an*ity  of  c*om|M*tent  instruct4>rs  in  agricultural  M*houU 
inspir«Nl  th«*  n*gents  to  enc*ounip«  those  gra<luates  fnmi  the  school 
who  ««i*4«iii4*«l  \n  In*  adapt4*«l  to  the  work  to  take  the  a«lvanced  cuume, 
and  thuH  aid  in  supplying  the  demand  for  teachers.  The  number 
of  gniduut4*H  from  th«*  s4*h(H)l  at  tht*  cl<»^  of  the  third  year  was  16. 

In  1S<M  dairy  '.tall  wa.H  Imilt  and  «H|uip|»ed  for  giving  practical  inatmc- 
tion  ill  butti*r  and  «*h«'es4*  making.  It  i^ontainiMl  a  lecture  room 
d«*vut<*«l  Ut  animal  brtHMling,  arrangetl  for  the  admuiaion  of 
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before  the  classeH,  and  affonling  8plencli<l  facilities  for  lucid  demon- 
stmtion  by  instructors  and  clear  understanding  by  the  students. 
The  building  also  contains  ofiices  of  the  station  lM>okkee))er,  profes- 
sors of  dairying,  of  animal  husbandry,  veterinary  sc*iencc»,  mailing 
nK)m,  etc. 

During  the  fourth  year  the  attendance  was:  Iit»gular  course,  88; 
dairy  school,  28;  university  course,  3.  The  dairy  sc^hool  w»s  insti- 
tuted after  the  ere<?tion  of  dairy  hall.  It  wais  designed  to  not  only 
impart  dairy  instru(*tion  to  such  regular  student>s  as  nMiuinnl  it,  Imt 
also  to  those  who  wen*  not  memlM^.rs  of  thos<'lnK)l,  but  desin»d  instruc- 
tion for  us<^  in  the  luum*  or  fa<»tory.  This  f(»jiturc  has  ])rov<»d  to  be 
very  i>opular  and  of  gnmt  vahn»  to  th<»  dairy  int4»rcsts  of  the  St^ite. 

In  1802  no  a4lditi(mal  buildings  were  erected,  thougli  uion^  were 
8a<lly  netHltnl.  The  attendance  during  the  fifth  y<»ar,  181*2-1>3,  was: 
I^^gular  course,  114;  s|HH'ial  dairy  course,  .JO;  univ<»rsity  course,  7. 
Then^  wen*  21  gnwluates  from  the  scIuk)!  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  181*3  was  crecte<l  what  is  known  as  *' drill  liall,"  the  largest  of 
the  school  buildings  enH't4'd  up  to  that  date.  It  (contains  a  fine  large 
drill  hall  ami  gymniisium,  drawing  an<l  W(NKl-working  nnmis — work 
that  had  previously  l)een  <lt)ne  under  gr*»at  <li  sad  vantages,  owing  to  the 
want  of  proiK*r  r<K>ms — oflice,  leeture,  and  recitation  nN>ms  for  the 
pn>fcss4)rs  of  horticultun*  and  <»ntomology,  a  museum,  and  dormitory 
facilities  for  some  20  students.  This  building  also  ccmtains  the 
blacksmith  shop,  a  branch  of  iMlueation  inaugumted  in  18<J3,  and  one 
that  has  proven  as  i)opular  as  it  will  1m'  useful.  Then*  is  surely  no 
branch  of  work  that  th<»  lK)ys  take  greater  interest  in. 

The  sixth  sc*hool  year,  181».V.»4,  <lemonstnited  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  Minncn^ota  Sehool  of  l*ni<*ti<*al  Agriculture,  and  justified 
the  pHMlietionsand  faith  of  tlios4»  who  had  worknl  (earnestly  and  hope- 
fully for  its  upbuilding  and  su<Ht»ss.  Tin*  attendan<'e  was:  Regular 
coursis  144;  dairy  s<»h(M)l,  .V.»;  university  cours4»,  7 — a  numlM»r  largely 
in  exct*ss  of  the  dormitory  nH>in  at  hand  and  taxing  the  culinary 
facilities  to  their  utmo.st.  Th<»  dairv-scli<M)l  attendan<*e  shows  how 
rapidly  this  liranch  was  gniwing  in  favor.  The  numl>er  of  students 
gniduatiHl  at  the  ch>«4»  of  the  year  was  \\K 

In  18114  no  buihling  was  done;  and  though  the  attendan<*e  the  pre- 
vious year  was  so  much  in  exc«»ss  of  eom  fort  able  accomnifNlations 
pn>videil,  yet  the  attendance^  for  181»4-l»5  was:  Regular  cours«\  204; 
dairy  sehcnd,  IK);  university  course,  7;  summer  seh<K)l  for  girls,  5i>. 
The  numlM»r  graduate<l  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  25. 

In  the  summer  of  IsiM,  by  way  of  exi>eriment,  a  summer  sc*hool  for 
girls  of  all  ages  was  establi.she<l.  It  wiis  a  four  w(H3ks*  term  and 
devot^xl  mainly  to  instruction  in  dairying  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
home — home  butter  and  chee8<>  making — and  to  cooking  and  domestic 
fH*onomy,  though  lectures  on  small-fruit  growing,  entonndog}',  chem- 
istry of  fuuds,  and  hygiene  were  given.     The  attendance  during  the 
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term  was  59,  which  wa8  very  (rratifying,  and  encoumged  the  regentA 
to  lengthen  the  term  to  six  weeks  in  1895. 

In  1895  a  new  dorraitor>'  and  culinary  building,  known  aH  the  dininic 
hall,  waH  erected.  It  has  dormitory*  accommodations  for  60;  a  dining 
room  40  by  130,  in  which  450  pernons  nmy  be  seated,  with  kitchen  facil- 
ities. This  building  cost  about  $40,000,  and  is  the  largest  structure 
on  university  farm  campus.  During  the  same  year  the  dair>'  hall 
was  enlarged,  doubling  its  ca|MMMty  and  making  it  the  largest  dair}*- 
school  building  in  the  i*otintr>%  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is  (>5  by  100 
feet,  and  three  Htorii*s  high.  A  sulistantial  blacksmith  shop  was  also 
built,  in  size  sufficient  for  25  forges.  A  iM>ultr>'  building  was  also 
ere<*t4Hl  during  the  year,  and  instruction  in  this  minor,  yet  important 
line  of  work  was  begun. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  1 895-tM  was :  Regular  course,  2:^;  dairy 
school,  97;  summer  courM*  for  women,  40;  college  course,  10. 

The  summer  agricultural  sc*hool  for  women  had  become  an  estab- 
lished suc<*<'ss.  No  one  was  lmrre<l  from  this  school  on  account  of  age 
or  education,  or  itniuired  to  enter  at  the  lieginning  and  remain  through 
the  whole  term.  A  woman  could  attend  a  week,  have  some  trouble- 
some pn>bleni  in  the  kitchen,  dair}*,  fruit  garden,  or  elsewhere  solved, 
and  return  home.  However,  a  large  {lercimtage  of  the  attendanla 
came  at  the  )>eginning  and  r(*maine<1  to  the  end.  The  course  of  study 
for  the  term  in  1H95  will  give  a  (M>rrec*t  idea  of  the  scope  of  this 
admirable  s<*hool: 

I^ractice  work  in  cooking,  undei:  Mar>'  (>.  Thompson. 

Practice'  work  in  dair>'ing,  under  T.  L.  Ilaecker. 

Prac'tiif^  work  in  sewing,  under  Gra(*<*  A.  Burch. 

I.«e<*tures  in  chemistr>',  under  Harry  Snyder,  B.  8. 

I^H*tun'H  in  Knglish,  under  II.  \V.  Brewster,  Ph.  D. 

IxH'tun's  in  entomolog>',  under  Otto  Lugger,  Ph.  D. 

I^e^^tures  in  horticultun*,  under  S.  B.  (ireen,  B.  8. 

Lectun*s  in  hygiene,  under  M.  II.  Reynolds,  M.  !>.,  V.  M. 

In  lstH>  no  new  buihlings  wen*  erec*t<Hl,  but  the  attendance  increased 
in  tlie  year  1H1m;-97  so  that  the  newly  provided  dormitorit«  and  elaaa 
rwmi.H  were  toeing  rapidly  flUe^l.  In  the  s<*h<M>l  of  agncullure  eourne 
305  stU4lents  were  enrolled;  dairy  sc*hool,  92;  women*s  school,  70;  eol- 
lege  course,  14. 

In  1H1»7  the  8tate  legislature  appropriate<l  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  a 
donnitory  for  girls,  that  the  s4*hool  of  agriculture  plan  might  In*  per- 
fect4*«l  t>y  the  a4lmission  o(  farmers*  daughters  into  the  winter  course 
with  the  young  men.  A  Is^autiful,  sulwtantial,  but  plain  structure 
was  built,  Muitable  to  ai^ctmiUKMlate  1n>  young  ladies.  During  this 
year  a  <*eniral  heating  and  elei*trtc-light  plant  was  also  erected,  and 
now  all  the  buiUlings  art*  lighted  with  electricity  and  nearly  all 
heat«*<l  from  tin*  <vntral  plant.  Thi.H  plan  of  lM*atingand  lighting 
materially  ai«led  in  pruc'uriug  a  large  saving  by  seeuring  lower 
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of  insurance  on  the  buildings  and  equipment.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing the  enrollment  for  the  year  1897-98  is  as  follows:  School  of  agri- 
culture course,  312;  dairy  school,  83;  women's  summer  school,  65; 
college  of  agriculture,  four  years'  course,  23;  total,  483. 

The  course  of  study  for  1897-98  is  given  herewith.  It  will  be  found 
interesting  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  first  and  second  years, 
since  it  not  only  reveals  the  development  that  has  taken  place,  but 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  idea  of  prac*ticiil  agricultural  education 
is  adherred  to. 

CouRHR  OF  Study. 

FIR«T  YEAR. 

Fint  term, — Ajinricnltnre  [2],  botany  [5],  drawing  [2],*  mndc  or  athletics  [1],* 
physiology  [5] ,  stady  of  breeds)  [2] .  Agricnlttire  [  1  ] ,  blacksmi thing  [  1  ]  /  carpen- 
try [2]  /  carpentry  lecture  [  1  ] ,  inilitar>'  drill  [  1  ] .  *  ntndy  of  briMMls  [  1  ] ,  or  lann- 
dering  [2].*  physical  culture  [l],-  sewing  [3],*  social  cnlture  [I].* 

Second  term, — Botany  [5],  farm  accounts  [2^],'  mnsic  or  athletics  [l]J  physiol- 
ogy [4],  algebra  [5],'  or  carpentr>-  [2]/  carpentry  lecture  [1].  drawing  [2].*  or 
cooking  [8],'  drawing  [2].*  blacksmithing  [1],  military  drill  [1],*  or  home  man- 
agement [1]/  physical  culture  [1].' 

8B(X)ND  YRAR. 

Fimt  term, — Dairy  chemistry  [2],  dairy  huM>iandry  [2^],*  fruit  growing  [8], 
music  or  athletics  [1].*  poultry  [1].  Zoology  or  entomology,  or  algebra  [5].' 
Breeding  [2^]  J  military  drill  [1],*  physics  [5],  or  cooking  [8].*  household  art  [1],' 
phjrsical  culture  [1],'  sewing  [8].* 

Second  term, — Agricultural  chemiHtr>'  [5]  J  dair>'  husl>andry  [2i].'  music  or 
athletics  [1]  J  physics  [5],  vegetable  ganlening  [8],  algebra  [5], 'or  field  crops  [5], 
or  cooking  [3],*  home  economy  [2]  J    Military  drill  [1]  J  or  physical  culture  [1].' 

THIRD   VKAR. 

Firtt  term, — Agricultural  chemistry  [5],'  forestrj'  [8],  music  or  athletics  [1],' 
plane  geometry  [5].  Handling  grain  and  machinery  [1]  J  veterinair>'  s(*ience  [3],' 
or  sewing  [4].* 

Second  term, — Civics  or  geometry  [4],  dressing  and  curing  meats  [1].*  green- 
houses and  hotbeds  [8].  Feeding  [8],  soils  and  fertilizers  [5],  veterinary  science 
[8] /  or  cooking  [8],'  domestic  chemistry  (8],  hygiene  [8]  J  sanitation  [2].* 

The  faculty  has  exiH»ri<»nc«^l  but  few  changes  since  tlu»  sch(M)l  began 
save  the  a<lditions  that  have  Ikh^u  made  from  time  to  time.  Messrs. 
Brewster,  (»reen,  Lugger,  Hays,  and  Aldrich  are  **  charier  memliers*' 
of  the  school  faculty. 

*  Figures  in  brackets  indi<*ate  the  nnmlier  of  hours  per  week  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  pursued;  all  work  in  subjects  marked  thus  [2]  extend  through  double  time 
in  the  daUy  programme. 

'  Mathematics  are  offered  cmly  for  students  who  have  decided  to  take  the  col- 
lege oonrae  in  agriculture:  in  order  to  graduate,  students  must  have  completed 
all  the  equiralents. 

One  essay  and  one  declamation  are  required  of  each  student  in  each  t4^rm  of  the 
first  two  years.  Those  taking  the  regular  work  in  the  literary  societies  will  be 
ezcnaed  from  the  declamation. 
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Following  iH  the  present  eomixMition  of  the  fiioulty:  CymA  Nor- 
throp, LL.  I).,  prenUlent;  WUliani  M.  Liggett,  dean;  Ilenr}*  Webb 
Brewster,  Ph.  1).,  principal,  niathemati(*8;  Samuel  B.  Green,  B.  8., 
hortieultun*,  forestrj*;  Otto  Lugger,  Ph.  I).,  asoology,  entomology; 
Charles  R.  Aldrich,  carpentry*,  drawing,  farm  buildings;  Florenc*e  A. 
BrewHter,  librarian;  William  A.  Rol>ertH<m,  B.  S.,  physies,  l)otany; 
J.  A.  Vye,  penmanship,  accounts;  Harry  Snyder,  B,  S.,  chemi»tr>'; 
T.  L.  IIa(H>ker,  dairy  husliandry;  M.  H.  Ueynolds,  M.  I).,  V.  M.,  phyni- 
ology,  vet4»rinary  wienee;  Willet  M.  Hays,  M.  S.,agrM»ultun»;  Thomas 
Shaw,  animal  industr}*;  J.  M.  Drt^w,  bla<*ksmi thing,  {mhi It r>';  Andrew 
Ik»sM,  dressing  and  curing  meats,  maehiner>';  William  lioss,  ear|)en- 
try,  engineering;  Alvin  I>.  Gaint^s,  A.  M.,  language,  civics,  music; 
IIarr>'  A.  Ix>enha4Miser,  lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.,  militar>*  drill;  K.  W. 
Hah<HMl,  M.  A.,  arithmetic  and  athletics;  Juniata  L.  Shep|>ard,  cook- 
ing; .Margan't  Blair,  sewing. 

Admission  is  given  to  students  who  have  complet^n!  a  (*<>mmon-Hchool 
course  in  Knglish  grammar,  arithmetic,  history  of  the  rnite<l  States, 
and  g<*ography,  as  prescrilietl  l>y  the  State  deimrtment  of  public 
instruction. 

Students  an'  nn^ived  without  examination  in  subj(H*ts  for  which 
they  can  furnish  the  c*ertiflcates  of  high  m*hools  or  of  cnmnty  superin- 
tendents. 

Students  applying  for  admission  after  the  opening  of  the  term  are, 
in  a«ldition  to  |>assing  the  entraiuv  examination  gi%'en  at  the  be§rin* 
ning  of  the  year,  requires!  U»  show  proficiency  in  the  work  done  by 
the  class  up  to  the  time  of  such  application. 

A  <*ommand  of  the  English  language  such  as  can  lie  gained  from 
pnu*ti<v  in  s|>elling,  <*om|KMition,  and  letter  writing  is  very  essential. 
Thom*  who  ex|HM*t  to  enter  this  school  are  urge<l  to  preimre  themstdven 
thoroughly  in  tht*S4»  brancheti.  They  art*  alwi  expectiMl  t4>  have  a  prac- 
tical knowl<Hlge  of  frm*tions — cHimmon  and  dtM*inial — fierceutagt^, 
measun*ments,  and  interest. 

Students  deficient  in  grammar  and  |ienmanship,  but  who  umler- 
stand  arithmetii*  thnnigh  fra<*tions,  will  lie  admit te<l  to  the  pn^para- 
tor>*  <*lass. 

The  <*<ist  t4i  the  students  for  iMianl  and  washing  is  the  actual  cost  (»f 
maintaining  the  table  an<l  caring  for  the  house.  Thisd<M>s  not  excee«l 
$:i  |M«r  we4»k,  and  has  Imhmi  as  low  as  #^.«V<  |M*r  w<H*k.  The  buildings 
are  warnuNl  by  steam,  and  the  sli*4»ping  rotimsan*  ea<*h  funiish^sl  with 
a  iM^lsti^d,  niattn*ss,  dressing  bureau,  and  table. 

Kai*li  Htuilent  furnisht^s  4  sheets,  1  {lair  of  blankets,  1  quilt,  1  lied- 
spn*a4l,  1  pillow,  3  pillow  i*ases, :!  liath  t4iwels,  and  comb  and  brush. 

Text-lsMiks  are  funiishe4l  at  an  annual  rental  of  $:i  to  students  who 
do  not  d<»sire  t4>  pun*hase. 

Drawing  t4M)ls  may  be  had  at  a  rental  of  50  cents  pt*r  term,  ur  may 
be  pun*hajie<l  for  M. 
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It  is  recommondetl  that  all  students  taking  the-  military  drill  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  uniform,  which  consists  of  blouse,  trousers, 
vest,  and  cap,  modeled  after  the  United  States  Military  Academy  uni- 
form, of  cadet  gray,  and  is  as  neat  and  economical  a  dress  i\s  the  stu- 
dent can  obtain. 

Students  pay  an  incidental  fee  of  (1  per  term  and  also  ))ay  for  bn^ak- 
age  of  apparatus  used  in  practical  work. 

DEPOSIT. 

In  mldition  to  the  assessment  of  $\:1  for  Ixmrd,  at  the  iM'^inning  of 
the  t<»rm  a  deposit  of  $5  is  requirtMl  of  each  student  lus  a  guaranty  for 
the  n»turn  of  all  books,  tools,  an<l  other  articles  lH)rrowe<l. 

The  total  expenses  for  the  year  uocal  not  exctHMl  i^S5  to  each  student. 

The  school  isconducte<l  upon  th<»  principle  that  rhanw^t4»r  makes  all 
lal)or  honorable.  As  much,  therefore*,  of  the  lalM)r  at  the  home  and 
on  the  farm  as  can  1m' distributed  among  the  students  is  allotte<l  to 
them  at  a  fair  nite  of  compens^ition. 

The  sc*h<M)l  is  l(K*at4'd  upon  the  State  ex|K»rimeiital  farm,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  and  its  instru<»torsan*  largely  of  the  station  staff.  The  students 
an*  lhen»fon»  not  only  instructed  by  men  who  are  engage<l  in  practical 
agricultural  work  in  all  its  braiu'hes,  but  nw  surn)uiid(Hl  by  the  ani- 
mals, t<H>ls,  and  implements  of  the  farm,  lH»coine  familiar  with  well- 
arranged  stOi»k  Imrns;  in  short,  brt»athe  a  farm  atmosphere  during 
their  sc?hool  lives  that  conduces  to  the  etTectiveness  of  instructors  and 
receptivity  of  students. 

The  course^  in  manual  training,  consisting  of  pra(*tical  car^ientry  and 
blacksmithing,  is  very  attractive  to  the  students  and  no  less  u.seful 
than  attnwtive.  The  <lairy  instruction  is  of  a  pun»ly  pnwtical  char- 
acter. The  lK)y  learns  the  arts  of  caring  for  milk  and  making  butt<.»r 
an<l  clMM»si*  by  doing  the  actual  work  n»<iuin»d,  and  the  same  is  true, 
so  far  as  i>ossible,  of  all  the  branches  of  instruction. 

The  fall  of  1»^1*7  wilne.HS4»d  the  inauguration  of  ciMMlucation  of  the 
se.xes,  with  young  ladi«'s  in  attendance.  As  previously  iH»ted,  a  very 
comfortable  and  appropriate  home  had  In^en  providt'd  for  them,  and 
they  wen*  particularly  fortunate  in  being  under  the  motherly  care 
and  dirt»ctionof  a  lady  whcmi  nature  scH*me<l  tohavesiHM*iallyendow«Hl 
for  a  station  of  this  kind,  Mrs.  Virginia  MertHlith,  who  haseontributed 
very  much  t4»  the  sucH*ess,  um*fulness,  and  iMtpularity  of  thisdcfmrt- 
ment.  While  it  was  exjMH'tetl  the  girls  would  enter  only  thosi*  classes 
in  practical  farm  work  that  the  women  of  the  farms  are  diivctly  inter- 
ested in,  such  jis  dairying,  fruit  and  flower  growing,  houscdiold  chem- 
ist rj*^,  and  i>ossibly  entomology,  yet  they  were  barriMl  fnim  no  classes, 
and  the  n*sult  is  that  they  are  found  with  their  brothers  in  all  classes 
exiH*pt  those  in  carpentry  and  blacksmithing,  autl  in  all  of  them,  even 
in  that  of  animal  breeding,  they  are  as  apt  and  eager  students  as  the 
boys,  though  they  are  members  of  classes  iu  cooking  and  sewing 
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whi#?h  tiN*  br#yi%  <U»  nui  enter.  It  i»  needieM  tu  «iy  tiial  the  re(rent« 
ami  All  fheadu  «#f  the  mcYattA  Are  delisted  with  this  iniio%*Atioo,  aim! 
All  Art*  pm^ii'tiDK  a  f^rrml  development  of  prnctieAl  AgrieoltarBl  edu- 
imiUm  of  the  iprlii  of  aU  HiAtMi  in  the  nemr  fatare. 

One  of  the  m'Mt  grAtifyini;  And  pleAMini;  feAtarm  of  eoedncmtion 
here  In  the  tnArke«l  improvement  in  the  f«ociAl  prAcen  And  deportment 
of  lioth  \npyn  And  f^r\n.  The  denire  of  eAeh  to  AppeAr  well  in  thenurht 
of  the  other  prtiveM  an  incentive  Up  welldoing  And  to  higher  cnlt a iv, 
whir-h  in  the  fullneufi  of  time  will  mAke  itA  impresn  apon  niAay  mnU 
eommunitiefi. 

The  Aflmiiwion  of  girU  inU>  the  regaUr  neliool  hAA,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  regentA  And  fa^Milty,  nuide  the  Hummer  m^hool  unnecoanAr>\  ThiA 
eonrlimion  waa  the  more  easily  reaclHMl  becAUMe  it  IumI  been  foond  by 
ex|ierieni!«*  that  the  aummer  Mehoi>U  coming  At  a  Heaaon  when  fArm 
work  and  ex |ien mentation  waa  at  ita  height,  interfere<l  more  or  leaa 
with  the  work  of  the  atAtion'a  atafT,  the  membern  of  which  were  aiao 
inatruc-tonft  in  the  M^hool. 

liefon*  (tinchiding  it  may  lie  proper  to  refer  to  another  ImportAnt 
branrh  of  eilucation  that  haa  not  been  mentioned.  The  meAta  con- 
aumiM]  by  the  whool  are  Ntipplted  by  the  farm,  ami  the  maleatadenta 
An*  re€|iiirfHl  to  take  leawina  in  butchering,  cutting  up,  ami  prepAring 
for  the  i*(M>k  the  carcaaaea  of  the  animala  Hlaughtered,  and  they  are 
AkM)  iuMtrucUMl  ill  tlie  curing  and  preHervation  of  meata. 

The  following  tablea  ahow  at  a  glance  the  gniwth  of  the  school  and 
aIim)  the  total  cvmt  to  each  student  for  a  school  year: 

Tahlr  l.—Shtf^ring  aiudeniM  in  the  dtparimeni  of  agricuHnrt  of  the  Umivermip  of 
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Chapter  V. 

THE    ORIGIN,   GROWTH,  AND    PRESENT    CONDITION 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MINNESOTA. 


By  Mfh.  Jknxik  C.  Crayh, 
Premdent  of  the  Bcxin/  of  Edunttion  of  Minintipfylut. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  school  boartU  of  MiunoHota  in  Decvmlier.  1H9S.] 


While  the  pericxl  of  tiiiio  covenMl  by  my  siihj<»ct  is  vory  short, 
8CHrcH.»ly  hnlf  h  century,  it  is  P'»vertholoss  a  |K*rio4l  ropli»te  with  inter- 
est. Aside  from  the  inten'st  which  always  atta<;hes  to  the  foundation 
of  some  noble  structure  or  to  tin*  initial  step  in  some  ^reat  work, 
there  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  {MMMiliar  interest,  as  Taine  express^'s  it,  in 
*^ unraveling  a<;ross  the  laps^*  of  time  the  living  man,""  and  of  finding 
to  whom  and  to  what  extent  we  are  indebt^nl  hen*  in  Minnesota  for 
this  splendid  eilifice — the  public  sch<M)l.  And  the  fa<*t  that  he  to 
whom  we  owe  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  it^  broad  and  deep 
foundation,  that  he  is  still  living,  an  honoriHl  an<l  respec*teil  citizen  of 
our  StAte,  but  adds  interest  to  the  study.  I  rt»fer  to  (W-Governor 
Ram.sey,  who  was  the  first  Territorial  governor.  Strictly  .speaking, 
to  trace  the  origin  of  our  public  s<*h<M)ls,  we  must  not  only  rei^ross  the 
AUegheniee,  but  the  Atlantic  Ocean  also,  to  where  in  some  of  the 
Proti^stant  States  of  Germany  in  the  sixt4M»nth  century  w<»  find  the 
beginnings  of  the  public  si*h<H)l.  an  institution  creat4Hl,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part,  and  dire<*t<Hl  by  the  State,  in  <»nlcr  to  bring  the 
whole  people  under  educational  in  fluencies.  \\\\x  it  is  .sufii(*ient  for 
our  purposes  to  use  the  term  in  its  more  Hmit^nl  sc*is<*,  the  iM^ginnings 
of  the  public  school  in  Minnesota.  Whih»  mi.ssion  sch<K)ls  for  the 
Indians  had  be<Mi  e.stablish(Hl  within  the  pn^m^it  Iniundaries  of  the 
8UW  as  early  AS  IS34,  fKissibly  in  is:)2,  it  W2is  not  till  IS47  that  the 
first  sU>ps  were  taken  by  a  Dr.  WilUamsim  to  pnimote  the  tslucation 
of  the  whites.  This  was  a  philanthropic*  movement  and  furthere<l 
by  the  National  Educational  S<K*iety,  Minnesota  not  having  even  a 
Territorial  organization  then.  But  a  word  in  reganl  to  it,  at  least  as 
a  preliminary  step,  will  be  of  interest. 

Dr.  WilHamaon  writes  to  the  president  of  this  society  that  there 
has  grown  up  within  a  few  years  on  one  of  the  bluffs  of  the  Missis- 
sippi a  village  of  white  men  which  has  been  christened  by  the  Roman 
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('atholicH,  who  const  it  iit^*  tlu«  larp*r  |N>rti<)ii  of  the  iiihahitmits,  St. 
Paul;  that  after  making  inquiries  he  thought  then'  might  \h*  i%h 
many  as  3t>  pupils  who  wouhl  atUMid  a  m*h<N)l;  that  not  mon*  than 
half  the  (mrents  eouhl  themselves  r<*a<l;  that  one  woman  who  liail 
four  children  wouhl  give  Inianling  and  a  nN>ni  to  a  teacher  for  t he 
tuition  of  her  childrtMi,and  he  rtH*omnien<hHl  that  a  female  teacher,  one 
free  fn>m  prt)judi(*<%  Ix*  sent  out.  The  result  was  that  a  h>g  huihling 
10  by  12,  covere<l  with  l)ark  and  chinkcHl  with  mud,  uwhI  previously 
aa  a  blacksmith  shop,  was  siMMinnl  and  convert^nl  into  a  schoolhouscs 
the  first  in  Minnesota,  except  thosi*  conniH*t4Ml  with  missions.  A  Mi.ss 
Bishop  was  MMit  t4>  take  charge  of  the  s<'h<N>l,  and  a  little  later  a  Miss 
8c*hofiehl  came  to  her  assistance.  A  few  other  sc*h<Nils  were  t»stal»- 
lishe^l  in  white  m^ttlements  by  this  s<M*iety,  notably  at  Stillwater  ami 
St.  Anthony.  But  the  first  meeting  relating  to  tli<*  <^tablishment  of 
public  Hch(N)ls  was  hehl  in  Novemls^r,  lK4t»,  and  in  this  same  little 
m*h<M>lhous4*.  Kiirly  in  this  year  (\>ngn*ss  |mHS4»<l  an  act  (nttabVishiug 
the  Territ4>rial  government  of  .MinneH4>ta,  and  <me  s4M*ti<m  of  thia  ai*t 
dei*lanHl  in  l>rief  that  in  4*acli  t4)wnship  si»i*ti<ms  \*\  and  30  shouhl  lie 
res4*rviHl  for  the  sup|Mirt  of  sclunds  in  this  T(*rrit4>ry.  As  I  have  inti- 
mat4Hl,  Al4*.\ander  Uamsi^y,  of  IVnn.sylvania,  was  ap|N>int4Nl  the  tirst 
Territ4>rial  governor.  He,  with  his  family,  arrivinl  in  May,  anil  the 
first  legislative  :iss4MnbIy  met  in  the  St^ptember  foUowing.  I^t  me 
quote  from  his  first  nu^ssage.     He  said: 

Thf  nnhjpi't  of  «^hi(^tion.  which  ban  ever  ln^en  (^t^ot^iuMl  of  fimt  itnportanre  in 
all  Dt*w  Atiiencnii  (*4>tiiumnitit«H.  dt^mTWH.  and  I  douht  not  will  mvivt*.  yoor 
ea^li•*^t  and  uumt  dfvot4*«l  (*arf .  Fn>iii  the  pntwiirif  of  othtT  and  tnon*  iinmrdiat^ 
wantfi.  it  ij«  not  to  U*  fXfMH'tM  that  yonr  M*h«Mil  f<yiit4*ui  i^hooM  lie  %*f*ry  ample,  yet 
it  in  dertiinhlt*  tliat  wliatever  in  done  fihonld  lie  of  a  character  that  will  readily 
adapt  itw*lf  t«»  the  Kr>>wth  ami  iiirn*ai«e  of  the  <*«»nntr>'.  and  not  in  fntan^yrmn 
reqnire  a  violent  t*hanK^  of  K>*HtHni. 

The  .Hugg«*st ions  of  th4*  governor  awak«*ne<!  much  interest  in  the 
quest i«m  of  a  s(*h«Nd  system.  A  c«>mmitt4»4*  4in  4Mlu4*ation  wna  ap- 
point4*4l,  an«l  later  a  very  able  refsirt  wils  pn»sent4Hl  by  the  chairman, 
Hon.  Mr.  .McI^nnI.  To  found  a  syst4*m  which  wjts  broiul  and  would 
n^a^lily  adapt  its4df  to  futun*  4*onditi(ms  se<*ms  t4)  have  lNs»n  the  guid- 
ing principle  in  this  gf*rminal  a4*t  t4>  establish  and  maintain  <*ommon 
sch«Mds,  |MiSMMl  on  the  last  4lay  of  the  M^nicm,  whi4*h  was  the  Ist  4lay 
4>f  NovemlsT  1S4*.».  It  was  the  fiassap*  of  this  a4*t  whi4*h  Uh\  to  that 
first  publu*-s4dnsd  m4*«*ting  t4i  which  I  have  n»femH!.  Thisact  nN|uired 
a  :?4-min  tax  t4»  Is*  levuil  with  whi4di  to  iiay  t4*achers,  an4!  pnivitletl 
that  it  «%|M*4Mal  tax  ciiuld  In>  V4ite4l  by  thi*  fieople,  f4>r  the  buihling  of 
s(*h«NiIhous«^.  et«'.  — It  als4i  re4M»gni/.«*4l  the  t4)wnship  as  the  unit  of 
division  it  provide4l  f4>r  the  ele4*tion  of  trust4»4*s,  who  hml  i>ower  to 
examine  an«l  hin*  t<*a4*hers,  but  it  did  not  n^iuire  any  n*porta  to  Im» 
maib\  heiHf  there  i*  Hi-arfvly  anything  autlniritatix'e  coneeming  Xh^mt 
earliest  sidiools.     We  find  that  a  «lLHtri4*t  school  building  was  boilt  at 
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StillwAter  in  1848,  one  at  St.  Anthony  in  1849,  and  one  at  St.  Paul  in 
1850.  Tln»  largest,  that  at  St.  Anthony,  was  24  by  34  feet.  In  Honie 
districtH  the  entire  cost  of  these  first  Hchools  waH  met  by  tuition  fees, 
then*  iKMUg  no  sale  of  school  lands  until  1802,  and  eouHi^quently  no 
income  from  that  source.  The  first  co<le  did  not  HiK»cify  the  length 
of  a  term  of  school,  but  ft  did  say  that  no  district  should  n*ceive  its 
share  of  the  county  tax — to  which  was  added  15  iK»r  cent  of  all  moneys 
accruing  from  liquor  licenses — until  the  school  luul  actually  lieen 
held.  The  capsheaf  of  our  public-school  8yst<»m,  the  university,  had 
its  initiative  in  1851  in  the  annual  message  of  the  governor.  At  his 
suggestion  the  legislaturi'  memorializiHl  Congress  for  a  grant  of  land, 
and  then  pn>ceeded  to  i>ass  an  a<^t  in<*or|M)rating  the  university,  the 
law  providing  that  it  shoul<l  (consist  of  five  departments,  .science, 
literature,  law,  etc.  In  rt»si>onse  to  this  memorial  Coiign\ss,  in  Febru- 
ary, gninted  two  townshiiw  of  land  **for  the  use  aii<l  support,  of  the 
university  in  said  Territory,  and  for  no  other  us«»  and  pur^iose  what- 
ever." To  us,  at  this  distance  in  time,  it  simmhs  rather  prematun*  to 
l)e  providing  for  a  university  Ik? fore  even  g<MKl  common  schools  were 
establisluHl,  but  regents  were  apiwinted,  the  loc*ation  of  the  land  grant 
was  iK'gun,  a  site  <lonatiHl,  a  two-story  building,  30  by  50,  built  by 
sul)8c*ription,  and  the  uw*  of  the  buihliiig  given  to  a  Mr.  Merrill,  who 
oi>en<Hl  the  school  in  Novemlx^r,  1851,  with  20  pupils.  The  first  report 
of  a  supi^rintendent  of  instruction,  aii<l  which  may  pn^perly  close  the 
initial  period  of  our  public  schools,  was  for  the  y(»ar  1H51.  The  number 
of  sc*hool  districts  is  given  as  13,  schoolhouses  5,  with  an  aggregate  value 
of  $2,500,  number  of  pupiU  enrolle<l  250.  In  this  rei>ort  the  attention 
of  trustees  is  calle<I  to  the  importance  of  siH^uring  larger  lots  for 
school  buildings,  that  they  should  be  situated  in  the  (*enter  of  at  least 
an  acre  lot.  All  of  which  has  quite  a  familiar  sound.  The  superin- 
tendent also  a<lvim\s,  instea^l  of  !)uilding  two  small  school  buildings 
in  different  i»art«  of  the  town,  to  build  a  single  **etlifice,"  of  si^veml 
rooms,  and  by  employing  a  male  principal  with  a  female  assistant  said 
trustees  will  Ih»  able  to  reduce*  the  oximmim*  of  eilucation. 

In  considering  the  second  topic,  the  growth  of  the  public  s<*hools  of 
the  State,  I  shall  try  not  to  wear}'  the  rc»adrr  with  statistics — in  fa<»t, 
statistics  are  not  much  in  evidence  until  I8r>2  or  1S()3,  the  re{M)rt  of 
18r>3  l>eing  the  first  at  all  appn>aching  completeness  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  public  schools — but  a  few  statistics  will  Ik*  netressary;  also 
fnHjuent  reference  to  school  legislation.  For,  while  legislation  may 
lie  erratic,  unstable,  even  vicious  at  times,  taken  for  a  series  of  years 
it  will  indicate  progress,  or  the  rt»ver.se.  In  the  Territorial  {>eriod 
there  was  some  imiN>rtant  school  legislation,  as  that  in  IH54  reijuiring 
schools  to  l>e  held  at  least  three  months  in  the  year  as  a  condition  to 
receiving  the  county  tax  apportionment,  the  dropping  of  the  town- 
ship system,  and  re<|uiring  the  count}'  commissioners  to  divide  the 
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county  into  convenient  districtA;  also  that  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  Mp«K.*ial  Hchool  cUntricta  in  the  larger  towns. 

The  university,  opened  in  1851  with  20  pupils,  was  clo6e<l  in  1854, 
the  building  being  finally  rented  for  the  public  schools  and  passiofc 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  regents.  In  1854  the  present  site  of  the  uni- 
versity was  selected,  and  in  1H56  the  first  bhilding  was  begun.  The 
regents  re|)orted  to  the  l^slature  in  that  year  that  they  had  lieen 
occupied  principally  in  locating  the  lands  for  the  use  of  the  univer- 
sity; that  they  regretted  that  the  preparatory  school  was  obliged  to 
close,  but  thought.the  time  had  come  for  the  organization  not  only  of 
an  academic  dei>artment  of  a  high  order,  but  also  of  the  university 
proi>er.  Notwithstanding  this  desire  on  the  |>art  of  the  regenta,  it 
was  not  till  eleven  years  later,  1H67,  that  the  school  was  again  opened. 

In  thissame  year  ( 1850),  the  governor  in  his  annual  message  ezprsascu 
his  regret  that  no  report  has  l>een  submitted  on  the  conditkm  or  pnig- 
ress  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Territory,  owing,  as  he  aaya,  to  the 
resignation  of  the  sufierintendent  of  instruction,  who  was  nnabte  to 
give  the  re<|uisite  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office  for  the 
meager  salary  of  $1(X),  and  adding  that  he  had  been  unable  as  yel  to 
find  any  fierson  willing  to  a4*cept  the  office  for  the  same  reason.  How 
strangely  this  reads  in  this  ^^offict^seeking'*  age!  From  the  meager- 
ness  of  reiN>rts  I  i*onclude  this  <*ondition  prevailed  for  several  years. 
Notwithstanding  there  were  no  official  reiM>rts,  the  governor  was  able 
to  state  that  nearly  ever}*  village  in  the  Territory  had  a  school  for 
small  children,  and  in  at  least  two  of  the  larger  towns  grammar 
gnMh^  hail  Imh^u  establishetl.  The  course  of  study  is  indicated  by  the 
text-lxMiks  use<l,  which  were  MitchelFs  (veography,  Davies^s  Arith- 
metir.  Wells  s  (Grammar,  Weljster's  Speller,  \VilUird*8  United  SUtes 
History,  and  Parker*s  Headers,  familiar  names,  I  doubt  not,  to  many 
of  us. 

In  is.*»s  Minnesota  entere<l  the  sisterhood  of  States  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  l.'VOyfNio.  The  State  eon^ttitution  nM|uinHl  the  legialattire 
to  setMire  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools  for  ea<*h  t4>wnahip  in  the 
State.  Ah  a  cons4N|n«*nee  thert*  was  much  legislation,  some  good, 
InkI,  in  this  first  de4*a4leof  ourstateh(MM]<— ^me  it^gislature  patting 
whirh  >««*n*  r«»|N'al4Nl  by  the  next,  |M*rha|is.  We  find  one  superintend- 
ent (*onipIaining  of  th«*  fre<|uent  ehangi*s  of  the  school  law.     Hetaya: 

All  airr»'«*  that  it  luu«  turritn.  ak  brt* \ity.  mtuplicity.  a  K^nermlity  of  pnirlihaii, 
anil  tt  ntn*  «H'«iii»tny;  Imt  it  nt«(bt  tbt*  lienHit  of  a  trial. 

i  >n<*  of  the  first  a<*ts  of  the  new  State  legislature,  and  largely  thnmirh 
the  innuen<*4*  of  Dr.  Fonl,  of  Winona,  was  that  pn>vidiug  for  nomuU 
schfNilH,  and  a  very  iniiM>rtant  fa<*tor  in  the  public  school  sjrstem,  for 
aln*ady  had  be4*n  found  a  most  serious  dearth  of  well-qnalified  teacherm. 
This  a4*t  provided  that  under  certain  (Hinditions  normal  schools  ooold 
be  <*ntab1ishe<!.  Winona  was  the  first  town  t4i  meet  the  conditional 
and  the  first  normal  in  the  State  was  opened  in  that  place  in  SeptMS* 
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ber,  I860,  with  an  attendance  of  40.  Unfortunately,  the  Hchool 
waH  obliged  to  close  from  1862  to  1864,  the  legislature  failing  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriation  for  its  maintenance.  An  act  was  passed 
for  the  regulation  of  a  State  university  inst.eacl  uf  the  Territorial  uni- 
versity, and  two  additional  townshii>s  of  land  were  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Government;  also  an  act  for  tlie  appointment  of  county 
superintendents  at  the  option  of  and  by  the  county  commissioners. 
This  was  taken  advantage  of  by  a  number  of  counties,  the  number 
gradually  growing  as  the  good  effects  were  seen.  Legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  SUiti'  suiieriiiteiident  of 
instruction,  distinct  and  sei)arate  from  any  other  oflice,  wan  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  As  I  have  sUitcMl,  the  rei>ort  of  1863  is  the  first 
given  with  any  degree  of  completeness.  From  it  wt^  loarii  that  the 
number  of  pupils  enroUeil  of  sc*hool  age — 5  to  21 — is  in  nmml  numlwrs 
38,000;  that  the  value  of  sch<M>lliouses  is  estiinatcMl  at  $161,000.  As 
showing  the  numerical  gniwtli,  you  will  nMueiiilM^r  that,  twelve  years 
before,  the  pupils  enn>lle<l  wert*  250  and  the  value  of  schoolhoiMes 
$2,500.  We  learn,  also,  that  the  stau<lartl  of  <|ualific{itions  of  the 
Minnesota  common-school  teac*her  is  lamontably  low,  owing,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  examiner,  also  to  the  disiK>sition  of 
trustees  to  employ  the  chea^K'st  teacht^r,  without  n^ganl  to  qualifica- 
tions. At  this  time  the  average  siilary  of  male  teachers  was  $21,  and 
of  female  $13  per  month.  Indeed,  later  reports,  until  almost  the  close 
of  this  period,  chronicle  the  same  conditions;  but  thou  we  hear  there 
is  a  demand  for  l)etter  teachers,  l>etter  scluMilhouses,  and  there  is  an 
increase  of  salaries,  though  the  sui>eriiit4Mi<lent  of  instruction  thinks 
them  still  too  low,  and  says: 

Teachem  ooffht  not  to  ht*  expected  to  hretik  mental  bread  to  the  children  of 
othem  and  feed  their  own  with  HtoneH:  and  further,  if  the  pe«)ple  winh  to  lay  well 
the  foondationii  of  the  State  for  all  futiin*  timi\  they  nimst  employ  and  pay  for 
skilled  master  masons  t4)  hew  the  comer  Mtont^s. 

At  the  close,  then,  of  the  first  deca<le,  18(>S,  we  find  grrnhnl  schools 
in  many  of  the  largi^r  towns  and  villages,  high  scIkniIs  in  a  numl>er, 
and,  in  some,  quite  fine  s<*h<M)l  buiUiings,  the  largest  an<l  most  costly  in 
the  Stat'C  being  in  Rochester.  Institutes  have  l)een  authorizeil  by  the 
legislature,  a  S4H;cmd  normal  school  lias  Immmi  o|)en(*4i  at  Maiikato,  with 
an  attendance  of  GO,  and  the  prejmratory  de|)artmi*nt  of  the  university 
has  again  l>een  organize^l  (1HG7)  with  an  attendance  of  50.  One  item 
in  the  statistics  of  18G8  is  quite  significant.  It  is  that  5<>,00<»  children 
in  the  State  are  not  attending  school.  Another  item  of  inten\st  is  that 
the  total  income  from  the  s<*h(M>l-land  fund  amounts  to  $115,(i<jO. 

In  the  next  ten  years  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  legislation  as  in 
the  earlier  times,  but  there  are  a  few  quite  important  ac*ta,  as  that 
making  the  appointment  of  county  supt^rintendents  obligatory,  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  State  funds  for  sectarian  schools,  and,  not 
least,  the  constitutional  amendment  in  1875  permitting  women  to 
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you*  on  all  quc^tinnN  hikI  to  hoM  any  office  fN*rtainiiiK  to  N4*hoohi. 
Thw  thinl  normal  at  St.  Clond  was  opentnl  in  1H»>1»,  tho  univorHity 
fully  orpinize^l,  and  a  pn>Hult*nt  (4iH*t4Ml.  Normal,  ki*>m1^1  (M*hiM>lM, 
inKtitut4*8,  and  county  HU|)erint4Mideni8  wcn^  all  exerting:  a  powerful 
and  iKnieficial  inf1ucn<*«*  and  making  it  ]M>HMihlc  to  nH|uin^  a  hiKhor 
Htandard  for  tea<*hcrH.  8<*h<N)1hou8<«H  impn>V(!<l  and  wen*  more  fully 
e<|uip|)e4l  with  ma|w  and  charta.  The  iM*r  cent  <if  nonattendanei*  con- 
tinutnl  quit<9  lar^e,  however,  anil  the  quention  of  c^>mpulH<iry  (Hlucation 
lM>}^n  to  Im*  diHCUHMNl.  While  the  avera^  length  of  the  achool  term 
ha^l  increaaed*  there  wen»  in  1H70  mon>  tlian  HOO  Hc*hoola  in  the  Stat4« 
that  ha<l  only  thn»e  montha  of  Hi»h<N>l  during  the  year.  The  (?ourm* 
of  Htudy  remainiMl  pra4*tically  the  aame,  excN*pt  that  ph>iiiolofsy  hml 
l)oen  luldecl.  In  IS7H  tlie  enndlment  of  pupils  hml  reached  108,1M*, 
having  mon*  than  doulii<»<l  in  the  ten  years.  The  univeisity  ha^ 
ICn>wn  fnmi  UfJ  pupihi  to  371.     The  value  of  Hc*hool  buildinfpi  la  over 

♦:j,Oi«Mioo. 

In  the  thinl  decade,  187H  to  1HH8,  the  n^ports  indicate  a  marke^l 
improvement  in  certain  diatricta,  but  in  illiterate  and  unprofrrefwive 
communitiea,  where  waa  the  f;n*ateat  n4HMl,  little  or  no  profcreflB  waa 
liein^r  ma«le.  The  increase  of  the  s4*h(N>ls  numerically  is  not  ho  ^rreat  aa 
in  the  pnH*e<linf?  |)eriod,  but  is  still  wonderful.  There  are  now  r»5  to 
70  hi^b  s<*hools  in  the  State.  F%)ur  women  an*  octnipyiuK  the  iMwition 
of  county  suia^rintendent.  The  university  is  still  in^wing,  number- 
ing now  4iU,  and  has  so  develoiNNi  that,  in  the  lanmiMire  of  the  pn*ai- 
dent,  *'it  has  iMH-ome  in  n*ality  what  it  has  only  iM'en  in  name — a 
univerHity."*  The  legislation  ndatin^  to schcMils  durinir  this  period  waa 
quit4«  pn>noun4*ed  and  far-n*achin|r  in  its  effect  upon  the  achoola, 
notably  a  law  ns|uirin|C  at  least  four  months*  school  in  a  diatrict  an  a 
condition  to  nsvivin^  their  ap|N»rtionment  from  the  State  fund,  the 
compuls4>ry  inlucation  law,  the  law  assisting:  districts  to  se<*ure  a aehoid 
library,  the  law  nM|uirin^  instruction  in  temiM*ran(*e  hypene, alno that 
for  whi(*h  thiKM*  esfMHMally  int4*n»st4Hl  in  4Hlucational  mattera  had  been 
aakin^r  s<i  Icm^,  a  l-mill  tax  on  all  taxable  pn>iN*rty  in  the  State,  to  be 
ap|N>rtion<H|  on  the  same  luisis  as  the  inten*st  on  the  {M^rmanent  fund, 
lleretofon*  then*  ha4l  b<*en  no  State  aid  to  the  common  si*hiMiU.  Larire 
appropriations  had  la^en  nia^le  for  the  university,  also  for  normal 
schools,  but  none  for  the  common  schools,  they  having  lieen  supported 
by  local  taxation,  except  the  inntUK*  deriv^nl  fn>m  the  |iemiauent 
fund.  But  when  it  was  found  that  over  W  iM*r  cent  of  all  instruction 
given  in  the  State  wjia  ^iven  Ut  the  elementary  or  common-aehool 
Kra4l«*H,  the  justi<*4*  of  pvin^  State  aid  in  the  e4lu(*ation  of  this  large 
|M»r  c«*nt  of  its  futun*  citizens  ua.«%  n*4*(»^niz4Hl  and  wM>n  cr>'StaUiaed 
into  law.  I  think  we  an*  ineline«l  often  to  |<N>k  uiwrn  this  scbool*laiid 
fund  as  a  muninci*nt  irift  fnmi  the  State,  t>ut  this  is  a  mistake.  Qov* 
ernor  UaniM^y,  in  his  annual  nM*Mgi;;e  in  1^«'><»,  well  exprmiaea  Uie 
source  of  thia  fund.     In  aiieakin>;  of  ihi.H  niaguiticent  giant  of  buMi 
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by  the  Fe<loral  Congress  he  says:  *'  It  is  the  great  gift  of  the  nation 
to  all  the  millions  who  are  to  inhabit  the  Hoil  of  Minnesota/"  an<l 
a<hlM,  **  You  (the  legislators)  an'  Htewardn  in  their  behalf,  and  it 
devolves  upon  you  to  see  that  the  Hac*red  trusts  involved  are  faith- 
fully executed  and  these  vast  estates  consei*rated  to  education,  which 
is  the  root  of  liberty." 

During  the  last  ten  years,  1888  t4)  1898,  two  acts  of  legislation  stand 
out  prominently  in  their  efTeet  uik)u  the  growth  and  progress  of  our 
schools.  The  first,  the  friH*  text-lwmk  law,  optional  as  yet  with  the 
school  authorities;  but  stntisti(*s  presented  to  the  last  legislature 
show  that  not  less  than  00  jxTiMMit  of  all  s<*hool  districts  an^  enjoying 
the  l)enefits  that  follow  the  a<loption  of  fnM»  t4»xt-l)ooks.  This  is  felt 
esiHK)ially  in  the  markiNl  increase  in  att^^ndaiice,  the  increase  l>eing 
estimaUnl  at  alnnit  40,000  the  first  two  years. 

The  other  law  is  that  authorizing  and  making  an  appropriation  for 
summer  training  s(*h(H>ls,  which  uiv  taking  the  place  largely  of  the 
institutes.  Su|>erintendents  arc  almost  unanimous  in  their  testimony 
as  to  the  l)enefits  acH*ruing  to  our  s(*h(M>ls  from  this  law,  even  to  the 
most  rt^mote  districts  in  the  State.  It  is  s^ii<l  that  the  ability  of 
teachers  t^)  teach  is  00  p(»r  cent  iM^ttcr  than  si^ven  or  eight  years  ago. 
More  attention  has  Imhui  given  these  later  yi»ars  to  impniveil  methods 
of  building  schoolhouses  with  referiMice  to  ventilation,  heating,  and 
lighting;  also  to  making  them  mon'  attractive  and  to  1)eautifyingthe 
surrounding  grounds.  While  this  is  true  in  general,  and  esiKMrially 
in  the  larger  towns  and  villages,  it  is  also  true  that  in  many  of  the 
rural  districts  the  schcM)l  buildings  and  equipment  show  little 
improvement.  We  find  that  the  (enrollment  of  pupils  has  increased 
in  n)und  numlK»rs  fnmi  l\54,(HK)  in  ISSS  to  :JS4,000  in  18!»8;  the  num- 
iK'r  of  students  in  the  university  fn)m  4I»1  to  2,S1>0;  the  number  of 
gra<luates  fnmi  normal  schools — there  iNMUg  now  a  fourth  normal 
at  Mort*head— from  120  in  18S8  to  jsr,  in  IHW,  The  iH»rmanent  si»ht)ol 
fund  has  incn*as<^l  from  alM>ut  $8,(MK).(XK)  to  $13,<KX),0(K),  and  the 
income  fnmi  this  fund  fnim  $:jf;o,(HK)  to  ♦057,(hk). 

In  jmssing  to  the  last  division  of  the  subject — the  prest^nt  condition 
of  our  s(*h<M)ls — let  me  siH'ak  first  and  very  brit»fiy  of  the  material  or 
financial  Imsis  on  which  our  public-si*luN>l  system  rest.s.  You  will 
r«*call  that  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  17S7,  1  s4H?tion  and  in  1848 
2  s4K»tions,  ir»  and  .'Jti,  in  each  township  of  the  Northwest  Territ4>ry 
an*  to  In>  reserviHl  for  the  sup|M)rt  of  s<*h<H>ls;  also  that  a  grant  of  land 
was  ma<ie  by  Congress  to  the  university,  ami  later  another  grant  for 
the  support'  of  an  agricultural  col'ege.  Certain  restrictions  were 
imiMMUMl  in  the  sale  of  theses  sch(H)l  lands,  and  our  own  constitution 
provides  that  the  princiiml  of  all  funds  arising  from  these*  sales  shall 
forever  lie  pn^served  inviolate  and  undiminished,  this  princifml  to  b<' 
inv<»ste<ly  and  only  the  int4*rest  on  such  fund  is  to  l)e  usihI.  These 
lands  an'  controlled  by  the  h*gislature,  and  notwithstanding  some 
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critieisms  thefie  last  few  yeani  on  the  conduct  of  this  btminesB,  it 
doeB  Heem  to  have  been  well  manan^ed,  at  least  when  oomiiared  with 
the  management  of  school  lands  in  other  States.  State  Auditor 
Dunn,  in  a  recent  article,  asserts  that  no  State  in  the  Union  has 
handled  its  school  lands  better  than  Minnesota;  that  the  State  has 
to-day  a  permanent  school  fund  of  over  $13,000,000,  yet  two-thirds  of 
the  lands  remain  to  be  disposed  of,  and  there  have  been  disbursed 
for  educational  purposes  nearly  tlO,0(K),000,  the  income  from  this 
fund,  lie  shows  that  Oregon  and  Kansas,  which  received  each  the 
2  sections  the  same  as  Minnesota,  have  both  together  realised 
only  about  $9,000,000,  and  their  lands  are  practically  all  sold.  This 
financial  statement  shows  that  this  *' gift  of  the  nation**  to  Minnesuia 
was  a  ver}'  generous  one,  and  she  shouhl  so  supplement  this  iocooie 
by  general  taxation  and  by  compulsor>'  local  taxation  that  no  oook 
or  comer  of  the  State  would  have  anything  less  than  the  best  educa- 
tional facilities. 

Viewe<l  from  an  educational  standpoint,  I  think  it  must  beooneeded 
that  our  public  schools  are  quite  up  to,  if  not  above,  the  STerage  of 
the  States.  As  I  have  tracked  their  growth,  their  weaknesses  and  their 
defects  have  be^^n  apparent,  but  a  constant,  healthy  developmeiitean 
also  l>e  seen,  which  has  reached  a  comfMiratively  high  standard  in  the 
graded  schools  of  the  cities  and  towns,  but  in  the  rural  s&hools  leaTes 
much  to  be  desired.  The  studies  pursued  remain  about  the  same,  bat 
their  relative  values  are  changinl  somewhat.  For  instance,  the  pres- 
sure bniught  to  lM>ar  formerly  upon  the  **  three  K*s**  has  been  lifting, 
and  there  has  l)een  danger,  even,  that  the  pendulum  was  swinging  to 
the  other  extreme;  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  indications  that 
it  is  coming  t4)  a  state  of  e<|uilibrium.  We  hear  quite  frequently 
that  there  an^  t4N>  many  things  taught  in  our  schools — and  I  have 
thought  HO  myself  si>metimes — tiut  I  think  I  see  that  the  trooMe  lies 
rather  with  the  t4»acher,  who  does  not  himself  understand  the  eorreel 
oo-rt*lation  of  studies,  for  the  fact  is  the  primal  studies  remain  aboni 
the  same. 

The  law  of  our  State  does  not  yet  authorise,  or  make  obligaloty,  the 
o|M»ning  <»f  kindergartens,  but  then*  are  a  few  being  carried  on  in  eon- 
ne<*tion  with  the  schools.  Without  doubt,  the  work  in  our  {irimarjr 
graib's  has  tN»en  sensibly  modifitMl  by  the  prevalence  of  kindergarten 
principles.  The  iiliui  that  (nlucation  inmsists  entirely  of  menial  train- 
ing is  giving  way,  in  some  degree,  to  that  bnmder  one,  of  training  for 
hea<l,  h«*art,  and  hand.  The  tea4*hing  of  Pestalossi  and  FroebeU  that 
**the  child,  as  a  pniductive  IwMng.  must  lie  t«du<Mted  to  self-aeiiviiy 
and  productive  energy,'*  is  lM»aring  fruit  in  what  we  call  **  manual**  or 
**  motor**  training,  which  is  found  in  a  few  sc*hools  in  the  State.  I 
would  there  was  a  <lee|ier  apprwiation  of  the  educational  and  etideal 
▼alue  of  industrial  training  in  the  gnMh^s,  espe<*ially  in  theeities,  w| 
under  modem  conditions  of  living,  there  seems  to  be  lilerallj 
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for  mo«t  children  to  do.  Our  sohool  Bysteni  is,  as  you  ohh  see,  a  vory 
comprehensive  one  for  those  who  can  take  advantage  of  it.  Tho  child 
may  enter  school  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  pass  through  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  into  the  high  sohool — of  which  there  are  over  100  in 
the  State — then  enter  the  university,  and  Anally  some  of  the  special 
departments  of  the  university,  as  law,  medicine,  etc.,  or  possibly  the 
agricultural  college,  and  emerge  well  equipped — or  ought  to  be — for 
his  life  work.  But  alas,  how  few  of  the  children  of  the  State  ever 
reach  even  the  high  school,  much  less  the  university.  Then  how  nec- 
essary it  is  that  the  lower  grades  should  \wi  thoroughly  e<iuipi>ed  for 
doing  the  most  possible  for  tlie  child  in  the  limiteil  time  that  he  is 
able  to  attend  sohool.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
chief  in  this  equipment  is  the  teacher,  and  that  the  money  expended 
by  the  State  in  establishing  and  maintaining  normal  an<l  training 
schools  for  teachers  is  nec»essary  and  well  exiK»nded.  The  standard 
for  ti»aehers  has  lieen  constantly  advance ng,  aiul  yc^t  it  is  vi»ry  true 
that  many  districts  in  the  State,  e«i>e<*ially  the  smalltM*  ones,  an*  stitis- 
fieil  with  that  which  is  far  from  the  lH?st.  This  is  <lue  largi»ly  to  the 
divisi<m  of  the  county  into  so  many  districts,  and  in  some  measure  to 
the  incompeteney  of  county  su|M'rinten<lents.  If  the  principle  in 
mechanics,  that  a  macrhine  is  no  stn>nger  than  its  weakest  i>art,  hold 
go(Ml  in  our  school  system,  then  we  who  an*  strong — if  there  art»  such — 
should  help  to  strengthen  the  weak  i>oints  in  this  systcMii.  As  in  the 
|)ast,  this  must  be  done  mainly  through  legislation.  We  have  neen 
the  sc^hool  term  increase<l  from  no  fixed  time  to  thrc^,  then  four,  and 
as  now,  five  months  in  the  year  as  a  c*i>n<lition  to  receiving  the  State 
apiK>rtionment.  With  33  iK*r  cent  of  the  ehihlren  of  the  State  attend- 
ing schcM>l  less  than  five  months  <luring  th(»  past  year,  is  it  not  time  to 
increase  the  school  U»nn  to  at  legist  six  inonthsy  Our  <*ompulsor>' 
e<lucation  law  is  in  many  parti<*ulars  a  go<Hl  out*,  hut  there  is  no  ade- 
quaU*  pmvision  for  enfon*ing  it.  To  do  so  would  re<iuire  legislation 
providing  for  a  schcN)l  census;  also  for  an  oflieer  whose  duty  would  l>e 
to  WHi  t4)  its  enforc<»ment. 

I  have  siM>ken  of  the  incomp(»tency  of  (*ounty  suiM'rintendents  as 
responsible  in  some  measure  for  ineciualities  in  our  seh(K)ls.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  that  one  whost*  duty  it  is  to  |Mi.ss  u\Hm  the  fitne.ss,  or 
the  n*verse,  of  one  aspiring  t'O  U*aeh,  should  himself  1>e  suhj<H*ted  to 
some  test  of  titness?  If  wecHUild  have  a  nnMiaetment  of  that  law  in 
force  from  1873  to  1877,  rtHjuiring  a  county  su|M*rint4'n<leiit  to  hoUl  a 
first-grade  certificate  fnim  the  presi<lent  of  the  university  or  the 
State  superinU*ndent,  we  might  then  nNisonably  exiie<*t  the  standanl 
for  teachers  t4)  1m^  alwiut  the  same  in  all  |>arts  of  the  State. 

One  form  of  legislation  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  Ik*  more  effect- 
ive than  any  other  in  scM^uring  uniform  ex<*ellence  in  our  schools,  is 
a  return  to  the  township  as  the  unit  of  division,  instead  of  the  distriet. 
Then  one  l>aanl  of  trusteea  wouhl  have  c*harge  of  all  the  wrhools  in  a 
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township;  they  would  establiMh  ha  many  and  no  mon*  than  were  ncHs 
ecsHary.  Ah  a  c*onHequene(*  the  8(*h(N>lH  would  l>e  larger,  thou^rh  fewer 
in  number;  not  ho  many  teaoheni  would  l)e  require<l,  making  it  poi»- 
Bible  to  fmy  nalariefl  nuffieient  to  secure  t<\acher8  of  ability.  Better 
school  buildingH  and  betti^r  equipment  would  H(M>n  follow,  because  of 
the  concentration  of  means.  Closer  super>nHion  would  be  (Kissible — 
a  township  sufiervisor  (^uld  be  employed,  |M*rhapH,  who  in  turn  would 
confer  with  the  c*ounty  HU|>erintendent.  I  have  been  surpriscHl  at  the 
unanimity  of  State  nuperintendents  in  regard  to  this  matter.  With 
scan*ely  an  exc(!ption,  right  down  through  our  history,  they  have 
recommended,  but  in  vain,  such  legislation. 

The  division  of  the  State  into  townships  for  educational  parpoaea 
was  clearly  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Cionstitution  of  our  State. 
The  annals  of  the  c^onntitutional  convention  in  1857  show  a  veiy  apir- 
ited  deliaU^  over  these  two  words,  township  and  distri<*t — the  oonven- 
tion  de4*iding  in  favor  of  the  township  as  the  ui.it.  Those  of  ua  re\>- 
resenting  independent  or  special  districts  may  not  feel  the  need  of 
such  U^gislation  for  ourselves,  do  not  need  it,  perhaps,  but  let  as 
*Mook  out,  not  in,'"  and  work  for  any  measure*  which  will  aid  in  bring- 
ing all  our  s(*hools,  city  and  county  alike,  up*  to  the  highest  iMmaible 
standanl. 


Chapter  VI. 

CARLETON  COLLEGE,  NORTHFIELD,  MINN.  (FOUNDED 

IN    Z867). 

Carleton  College  \h  a  Chrinlian  coeducational  institution,  embrac- 
ing a  college  of  lilM*ral  arts,  a  fitting  s(^lio<il,  a  school  of  music,  and 
some  lesm'r  collateral  departments. 

The  college  profier  is  organi/A^<l  upon  the  plan  of  the  iM'st  American 
colleges,  having  the  same  n'quisites  for  admission,  the  same  studies 
and  metho<ls,  and  the  same  stamlartl  of  s(*h()larship,  though  it  differs 
fn>m  s<mie  of  them  in  so  grouping  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  as  to 
offer  three  four-year  collegiate  courses — the  classical,  the  literary,  and 
the  scientific. 

The  academy  connecte<l  with  the  college  offers  the  usual  pre^mra- 
tory  courses,  together  with  additioiml  Knglish  and  normal  studies. 
It  has  its  own  princifMil  ami  faculty,  but  is  closely  i<lentified  with  the 
college  in  its  financial  management,  and  in  its  so<'ial,  intellectual,  and 
rt^ligious  life. 

The  school  of  music  was  primarily  designeil  to  nHM»t  the  wants  of 
those  students  who  desire<l  to  pursue  some  branch  of  musical  study 
in  ironnection  with  their  preparatory  or  collegiate  courses.  But  the 
s<*hool  is  iHjuipiHHl  for  the  most  comiH'tent  instruction  in  v(K?al  and 
instrumental  music,  offers  a  systematic  courst*  leiuling  to  a  diploma, 
and  some  of  its  higher  and  more  scientific  studies  are  liccepted  as 
college  ele<»tives. 

The  institution  Indongs  to  tht*  class  known  as  Christian  colleges. 
That  is,  it  was  establisheil  undrr  Christian  auspices.  It  treats  Chris- 
tian truth  as  an  indisix'nsable  part  of  human  knowUnlgc,  and  it  aims 
diroc'tly  at  the  development  of  moral  an<l  ndigious  character,  not  as 
a  sulistitute  for  secular  learning  but  lis  its  climax  and  the  condition 
of  it«  greatest  value  and  efficii»n<*y. 

Like  Ilarvanl,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Williams,  Amherst,  and  many 
other  colleges,  K^ist  an<l  West,  Carleton  was  founiUnl  by  Congrega- 
tionalists;  an  enthusiasm  for  e<lucational  enterprise  having  always 
l>een  trmiitional  in  that  denomination.  l(ut,like  the  other  colleges 
mentioniHi,  it  is  not  in  the  least  s<H*tarian  in  its  spirit  or  its  methcMls, 
nor  is  it  in  the  least  respe<*t  under  <lenominational  control. 

The  statement  of  these  facts  concerning  the  chanu*ter  and  aims  of 
the  institution  will  w*r\'e  to  classify  the  'College  and  pn^imre  for  an 
intelligible  presentation  of  its  history. 

15:1 
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Like  BO  many  of  the  colleges  of  the  West,  Carleton  ib  a  product  of 
V  the  New  England  collegiate  system;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  part  of  that 
larger  system  which  began  with  Harvard  in  colonial  times,  and  ha^ 
extended  across  the  continent,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  set- 
tlement from  State  to  State,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa<*in4*. 
^i  llie  Ideas  which  pervaded  and  shaped  the  system  were  sound  Kern- 
ing, vigorous  mental  discipline,  moral  culture,  the  development  of 
character,  and  preparation  for  the  duties  of  society,  of  citizenship, 
and  of  pnu*tical  life.  And  it  is  these  ideas  which  the  founders  of 
Carleton  College  sought  to  embody  and  to  realize  in  that  liistitution. 

INCEPTION  OF  THB   PROJECT. 

In  accordance  with  the  traditional  policy  of  their  denomination, 
the  pioneer  Congregationallsts  of  Minnesota  early  began  to  discuss 
the  project  of  founding  an  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  new 
State  and  to  make  plans  for  its  accomplishment. 

Many  strong  reasons  constrained  them  to  undertake  such  an  enter- 
prise. As  patriots,  they  desinnl  to  introduce  a  for(*e  that  had  done  so 
much  to  mold  the  character  and  the  institutions  of  the  nation.  As 
Christians,  they  wished  to  secure  an  agency  which  they  regarded  as 
Indispensable  to  an  aggressive  Christianity. 

It  was  demande<!  by  the  time  and  the  situation.  Minnesota  was  a 
State  of  imfM^rial  extent,  and  other  empires  were  opening  around  it 
and  beyond  it.  It  was  rapidly  filling  with  a  population  drawn  from 
various  parts  of  our  own  country  and  from  various  countries  of 
Europe.  Of  this  |>opulation  some  felt  the  la<*k  of  educational  privi- 
leges for  their  children  as  the  Mn*erest  hardship  of  emigration. 
Others,  unconscious  of  the  la4*k,  were  in  still  greater  need  of  such 
influem*es.  To  cornH*t  faW  notions,  t4)  unify  diverse  c^lementa,  to  fit 
a  new  generation  of  citizens  for  their  duti4^,  to  mold  the  Institutions 
and  direct  the  enterprise  of  the  State  lilM*ral  education  was  demanded, 
and  no  (nhu^tion  was  deemed  a^le^juate  but  C^hristian  education. 

A  Minnesota  i*ollegf*  was  S€*<mi  to  be  ntHHlinl.  Tliere  were  colleges 
in  other  States,  more  or  U*ss  n*mote,  but  they  were  practically  Inac- 
cessible to  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  iMH>ple  of  Minueoota  who 
desinnl  their  mlvantagv^  Nor  was  it  (*nough  U)  supply  an  existing 
demand  for  higher  e<l negation.  The  <leniHnd  mHHle<l  to  lie  created, 
and  this  c*ould  lie  done  only  by  the  pn*s4*nce  of  the  college  among  the 
people,  asserting  itMi*lf  as  a  pn^MMit  fact  and  pow4»r. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  c*onsidenitionH  that  C*arleton  College  was 
foundcNl.  To  whom  lielongs  the  h«>nor  of  first  <*onceiving  the  plan  it 
\>  tmiMissible  to  say.  Many  <lifTen*nt  |)enw>nH«  ministers  and  laymen, 
se<*m  t4>  have  litH*n  simultaneously  moved  \a  entertain  the  project. 
Mr.  C.  M.  <to<MlHell,  a  ritiz«*n  of  North  field,  hail  b(«en  led  to  feel  a 
very  dfM^p  inten*Ht  in  the  cau«<e  of  (liristian  tMlucation,  had  oome  to 
the  State  with  the  definite  purfMise  of  founding  a  Chrialiaii  ooUeire 
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within  its  bounds,  had  ehoRen  hiH  place  of  residence  with  reference  to 
the  probable  location  of  such  a  college,  and  made  Holf-denying  plans 
to  promote  it  with  his  means  and  his  efforts.  These  plans  he  prose- 
cuted zealously  so  long  as  he  lived. 

Many  of  the  pioneer  ministers  were  at  the  same  time  thinking  and 
consulting  alK>ut  the  same  thing.  Among  those  whoM*  names  are 
associated  with  the  initial  steps  in  the  undertaking  art*  Rev.  Charles 
8eccoml>e,  the  founder  and  first  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Minneapolis,  then  St.  Anthony;  Rev.  Riehartl  llall,  the 
first  sui)erintendent  of  Home  Missions  in  the  State;  Rev.  David  Burt, 
afterwards  superintendent  of  schools;  Rev.  Edwanl  Brown,  a  cousin 
of  John  Brown;  Rev.  Charles  Shedd,  and  many  others. 

They  proceeded  with  great  caution,  not  acting  uiK>n  their  own 
responsibility,  individual  or  collective,  hut  stacking  to  interest  the 
churches  in  the  movement. 

The  time  was  not  favonihli'  to  the  succ<»s8  of  such  a  project.  The 
State  was  but  G  years  old.  Tho  {xipulation  was  Hcatt4'nKl.  There 
wen*  but  01  Congregational  Churches  in  the  Stat4»,and  they  were 
small  and  i)oor,  i*ontaining  in  the  aggregate  h*s8  than  2,(M)0  members, 
and  most  of  them  dependent  wholly  or  in  {Mirt  ui)on  iiiissionar}*  aid. 
Some  of  them  had  s(»nt  almost  their  entin*  niah*  nienilM'rship  to  the 
war,  and  all  had  Ikhmi  cripple<l  by  it,  in  numlK'rs  and  in  n^iources. 

The8<»  01  churches,  together  with  7  in  west4»rn  Wisc<msin,  were 
unitetl,  iR*conling  to  the  usual  Congregational  custom,  in  an  organi- 
zation C4ille<l  the  General  Confert>n<*e  of  Minnesota,  miH'ting  once  a 
year  for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  inti»rest  to  the  churches,  but 
having  no  e<»clesiastical  authority  over  them,  ea4*h  c*hun*h  being  rep- 
n»m»nted  by  its  |mstor  and  one  lay  delegate.  This  was  the  iNxly  in 
which  the  effort  to  establish  a  college  t4N)k  definite  form,  and  under 
whom*  auspices  Carleton  Collegt*  was  ultimately  founded. 

FIRST  OFFICIAL   ACTION. 

At  the  annual  m<H«tingof  the  conference  in  RiN'h(*st4'r,  on  October 
13,  18(>4,  the  following  rt^solution  was  a4lopte<l: 

Remfivfxi,  That  a  c<)inuiitt4*4»  of  luymt^n  U*  ruimHl  U*  \m\n\T^  what  can  lie  lUme 
towanl  fonndinK  acolleKt*  in  thiti  StaU*  f(»r  our  denomination,  anil  to  report  t4>  the 
«mference  next  year. 

This  is  the  first  nn^onUNl  official  action  with  referenn*  to  what  after- 
wanls  HMviviNl  the  name  of  Carleton  Collegia.  Mr.  C.  M.  (tinnIm'II, 
aln>ady  alludcMl  t4>  as  one  4>f  tin*  originat4>rs  of  the  nioviMmMit,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  (*ommitt4'4»  ap{>oint4Hl  under  the  alN>ve  n^milu- 
tion. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  confereii(*e,  held  in  Minnea]Milis  in 
(Molx'r,  1805,  Mr.  CviiodseU  reported  that  Northfield  was  reaily  t4> 
give  10  a4*n*s  of  ground,  worth  $1,UN),  and  $7,UN)  in  cash;  and  he  n*c- 
ommended  that  other  towns  Im«  invited  to  consider  the  matter  and  to 
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make  bidn  in  coiniietition  for  the  Hit45  of  the  propoHed  c*ollo|^.  The 
riMTioninieiidHtion  whh  adopted,  and  a  i*oinmittee  of  seven  waa  apiiointed 
to  carry  it  into  eflfeot. 

The  c'ommittei')  iHHiie<l  a  circular  letter  to  such  of  the  churchea,  20  in 
numlN^r,  aa  were  located  in  towns  tjelieved  to  possess  advantai^ea 
favorable  to  the  proposes!  enterprise,  calling  atU*ntion  to  it,  and  invit- 
ing ''friends  of  learning**  in  the  loc'alities  addressed  to  make  such 
pnipositions  as  they  might  see  fit  in  the  form  of  ''a  written  ami 
n*siMinsible  proixisal,**  embracing  answers  to  five  definite  questions, 
as  to  land  and  cash  donations,  tenns,  title,  etc. 

The  projfHrt  was  regarde<l  with  interest  and  favor  in  several  of  the 
towns  c*<mc*emed,  not  only  by  the  local  church€*s  but  by  the  citixeiis 
at  large*.  Zumbrota  offered  $1,000  in  cash,  $2,0(M)  in  stoi*k,  and  a  valu- 
able site.  Mant4)rville  offered  $0,0(K)  and  a  choice*  of  two  sites.  Ou- 
tage (trove  ofTeriMl  $1(),(NK)  and  a  choice  of  thnn*  sites.  Lake  City 
offeml  $20,(KN)  and  a  10-acre  site.  Northfield  offertHl  $14,000,  subm^ 
quently  increased  to  $18,000,  and  15  acres  of  land,  sulMe(|uently 
incn*aM€Hl  to  20  acres. 

NORTHFIELD  CHOSEN. 

The  committee  visit4)d  these  several  towns,  carefully  studied  tbeir 
n^|MH*ti  vc  a4l  vantages,  and  at  the  annual  conference,  held  at  Faribault 
in  (>ctolM>r,  186G,  reixirtefi  in  favor  of  Northfield,  for  reaaona  which 
they  set  forth  in  detail. 

The  rejiort  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  conference  pledged 
to  the  pmiKjsed  cNjllege  ''their  sympathies,  their  prayers,  and  their 
unitmi  influence  in  all  pnu*ticable  ways  io  build  it  up  and  make  it  a 
sucH*«*ss  anti  a  blessing  to  our  State  an<l  to  the  world. ^ 

A  boanl  of  trustcH's,  <*onsisting  of  twelve  prominent  miniateni  and 
laymen  fnun  various  parts  of  the  State,  was  then  elected.  The  tnia- 
tet»H  wen*  instruct4Hl  14)  mlopt  as  one  of  their  articles  of  incorporation 
that  thnH«-fourths  of  the  memliers  of  the  iMianl  shall  always  be  mem- 
liersof  l\mgregational  l*hun*hes  in  c*onmH*tion  with  the  conference «>r 
menil>i*mof  theiHmfen^nce,  and  that  the  boani  have  |K)wer  thereafter 
to  fill  its  own  vacancit*s.  The  name  chosen  for  the  new  institution 
was  Northfield  C\illegt».  Tlie  c<mference  pledgeil  it  $10,000,  to  be  col- 
let*! 4nI  Among  the  churches  during  the  ensuing  year,  '*as  tanipbte 
eviilenc**  of  the  intt^n'st  we  feel  in  this  gn«at  work." 

The  fon^»ing  fa4*ts  define  precisely  the  relation  of  the  college  to 
the  chuH'hes.  They  reganUnl  the  enterprise*  as  one  whow*  aims  were 
ilinvtly  in  ihe  line  of  thi'ir  own  end«*avor.  They  gave  it  earnest  eoo- 
siilemtion  nml  sup|M»rt.  Th«>y  eUvt*«<l  its  drsX  Uianl  of  trustees,  and 
gave  It  its  initial  impulse*  an«l  bias;  but  they  ha4l  no  intention  of 
undertaking  itnsu|»*rvisi€in.  Having  asststtHl  in  getting  it  into  organ- 
ixtsl  i^milition.  thfv  wi.nely  withiln^w  from  further  interference  with 
its  afTains  and  ita  cxmtrul  was  assume<l   by  the  liuard  of 
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Articles  of  incorporation  were  adopted,  8igne<l,  and  filed  according  to 
due'  forms  of  law,  and  the  board  became  an  independent  and  self- 
perpetuating  IxKly. 

Rev.  Charles  Seccombe,  above  referred  to  as  one  of  the  first  to 
promote  the  enterprise,  was  chosen  its  financial  agent,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  the  work  of  collecting  funds  for  the  support  of  the  new 
institution. 

The  first  step  taken  in  its  educational  work  was  the  organization  of 

THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT, 

for,  owing  to  the  lack  of  high  schools  and'ac^ademies  whon^  students 
could  l)e  prepimHl  for  college,  it  was  necessar}'  for  the  institution  to 
pn)vide  such  training  under  its  own  direction,  as  has  l>een  the  case 
with  most  of  the  colleges  of  the  West  at  a  corresponding  stage  in 
their  development. 

A  building  formerly  occupi<»d  as  a  hotel  was  purchased  and  fitted 
up  for  sc*h<M)l  purposes,  and  ther<%  in  Soptenib<»r,  1SG7,  the  pn»para- 
tor>'  department  was  o|H»ned.  Mr.  Horace  Goodhue,  jr.,  a  rtK»ent 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  now  professor  of  Greek  and  <lean 
of  the  college  faculty,  was  elected  principal,  a  position  which  he  con- 
tinuiMl  to  hold  for  mon»  than  twenty  years. 

While  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  State  did  not  hold  the 
college  responsible  to  them,  they  held  themselves  resiK)nsible  for  ita 
support  and  its  success.  They  c»ontributed  to  it-s  treasury,  appointed 
committei»s  to  visit  it  in  their  l)ehalf,  and  made  the  reports  of  ita 
officers  and  visitors  a  regular  part  of  the  business  of  the  annual 
conference. 

At  the  meeting  in  St.  Cloud,  in  Octol)er,  1H67,  sn Inscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $11, (XM)  wert»  rei)orte<l,  and  the  nM?onl  of  the  year  was  in 
every  way  encouraging.  The  details  of  the  financial  secn*tary^s 
report,  furnished  afTeeting  evidence*  of  the  hold  which  the  college 
alrea<ly  hml  on  the  hearts  of  the  church  meml>ership.  Mu(»h  of  the 
money  was  given  in  small  sums,  but  at  the  eost  of  gn^at  self-denial. 
Churches  that  wert^  struggling  for  existence  yet  in.sist^Hl  uimhi  mak- 
ing contributions  to  the  college.  One  ehurch  that  was  worshiping  in 
a  grove  for  want  of  any  building  in  which  to  hold  its  services  gave  a 
hundnnl  dollars.  Among  the  mementos  of  that  first  canvass  are 
two  silver  half-dollars  given  by  a  young  girl  who  ha<l  receive<l  them 
as  gifts  in  childhood  and  had  brought  them  with  her  frtmi  her  Massa- 
chusetts home.  They  are  now  among  the  cherished  treasun»s  of  the 
college,  having  been  redeemed  at  many  times  their  value  by  a  gen- 
erous donor. 

The  reconis  of  that  conference  plainly  show  that  the  college  was 
the  most  prominent  object  of  attention  before  the  body.  Speeches 
w(*re  ma<le,  votes  and  resolutions  were  passed,  expressing  deep  inter- 
est in  the  college,  pledging  it  anew  the  support  of  the  churches^  and 
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orging  the  tniHtoes  ^^to  push  the  enterpriao  vigoroaiily  and  promptly 
fonrani  to  a  fully  developed  (K)llege.^ 

The  following  year,  which  was  the  firet  year  of  the  actual  exiatence 
of  the  iiiHtitution,  was  one  of  great  intereHt  in  ita  history,  though  of 
small  l)eginning8  in  it£  educational  work.  The  coeducational  syateni 
had  iM^en  Mlopted  fmm  the  lieginning,  and  all  the  advantagoa  of  the 
institution  were  offennl,  as  they  have  always  continue<l  to  be  offered, 
on  ei|ual  terms  to  men  and  to  women  and  U}  students  of  any  race  <ir 
religious  belief.  The  number  of  those  who  availed  themaelvea  of 
these  opportunities  was  not  large,  but  it  was  encouraging,  and  it 
inereascMl  from  term  to  term.  So  much  of  the  small  building  aa  waa 
not  needed  for  recitation  rooms  was  devote<l  to  dormitory  purpoaea 
and  to  the  iNianling  de|)artment,  neither  of  which  was  sufllcieot  to 
m(M>t  the  demand. 

During  this  initial  year  a  revival  of  religion  occumHl,  the  flml  in  a 
seri«*s  of  similar  occum»n<H*s  that  have  fHrnstitutisl  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic fejitures  of  the  institution. 

The  year  was  also  one  of  great  financial  emlmrrassment.  CoHectiona 
were  slow  and  insufAcient.  The  t4«a4*hcrs*  salaries  were  in  arrears 
and  the  ntH.Hie<l  incrt*as4*  in  thenumU'rof  tca<*hers  <*ould  not  be  made. 
ThcM*  fa<*ts  formeil  the  staple  of  the  n^iiort  niaeic  to  the  next  annual 
confenMH*e,  at  Austin,  in  (>€*tober,  180H.  The  visiting  committee  com- 
mende^l  the  tea4*hers  and  the  work  done,  but  urged  the  need  of  more 
tea(*hers,of  lM»ttcr  ac(*ommodations,  and  of  '*  the  prayers,  the  fostering 
cans  the  sym|>athy,  and  the  supfwrt  of  all  the  churches.** 

The  confen*mre  resi)onde<l  in  corres|M>ndi ng  terms,  expressed  its 
gratification  at  the  progress  macle,  urgcMl  the  tnistees  to  proceed  with 
the  new  building  aln^acly  Ix^un,  and  promise<l  the  means  nceeaaary 
for  its  (completion  and  for  the  curn^nt  expenses  U>  the  amount  of  at 
least  tiojjoo,  and  inviteil  a  canvass  of  the  churches  to  seeore  the 
amount. 

Th<*  S4»cond  year  in  the  histor>'  of  the  institution  repeated  both  the 
en<*ouragcnients  and  discouragements  of  the  first.  The  Rev.  Charlea 
8iH*4NimlN»  was  ap|MMnt4Hl  a  tea<*hcr,  with  the  title  of  ** senior  profea- 
sor.**  The  n«*w  building  advancHMl  no  farther  than  the  laying  of  the 
foundation.H  and  the  «*orner  stone.  The  annual  conference  at  Owatonna, 
in  OcioU'r,  is*;i»,  again  listentHi  lo  refNirts  of  great  opportunities  and 
m«*n;;«*r  n*sounvs,  and  again  {wsseti  voluminous  rt^solutions  of  appro- 
Imtioii,  .Hym|Mithy,  and  c«nuisel. 

During  the  next  year  Pnifessor  Seecomlie  once  more  took  the  Held 
as  finanrial  agent  and  ma4le  another  canvass  for  funds.  But  though 
hf  lHt»<»n«<l  with  K4'al  and  enthusiasm  his  appeals  did  not  meet  an 
ad«i|uat«»  n»s|Mm*Hs  and  in  thf  following  June  he  resigned  hiaolBce 
and  his  pn)f«»Hsorship.  The  treasur}'  was  empty.  The  teacbera*  aaln* 
rit*s  wi*re  in  arrears.  Stutlents  were  not  numerous.  Mr.  tioodasU,  the 
self-sacrificing  friend  of  the  college,  had  died  early  in  1869,  baliOTiaif 
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the  enterprise  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart  to  be  a  failure.  Other 
friends  of  the  institution  were  equally  diHCH>uraged,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise  was  Heriously  discuH8o<i. 

The  truHteoH  saw  but  one  chance  of  saving  the  institution.  If  they 
could  secure  the  right  man  as  its  president,  it  might  survive  it^s  diffi- 
culties and  l)e  placed  on  a  sound  and  prosiKtrous  basis. 

The  right  man  was  not  easy  to  And,  and  when  found  ho  (*ould  be 
ofTorecl  little  inducement  to  accept  the  position  except  the  opportunity 
for  heroic  labors  with  doubtful  success.  The  choice  finally  fell  ui)on 
R<*v.  James  W.  Strong,  |)astor  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
('hurch,  of  Farilmult.  lie  had  Ihh^u  a  trustee  of  the  <H)Uege  fn>m  its 
iK^ginning,  and  was  one  of  its  warmest  and  most  judicious  friends, 
lie  was  also  believed  to  iM)ssi»ss  iH'Culiar  qualificiitions  for  the  posi- 
tion. Singularly  enough,  during  the  very  work  that  tho  offer  <*ame  to 
him,  an<l  l)efore  he  had  any  suspicion  that  it  was  iini)ending,  ht  had 
decideii  to  n»sign  his  p^istorato.  lie  hml,  however,  givon  no  intima- 
ticm  of  such  a  pur|M>se,  nor  had  the  eollego  trust <h's  any  n^aison  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  in  his  mind. 

Aft(>r  careful  delilH*ration  and  no  littlo  hesitation,  Mr.  Strong 
a4*<H»pte<i  the  apiNHUtment  at  a  moisting  of  the  lN>anl  of  trustees  held 
in  connection  with  thc»  annual  conferenc^e  at  Northfleld  on  the  13th 
of  OctolK'r,  1870.  The  announetMuent  wjis  haiUnl  with  joy,  and  the 
tide  of  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  college  l)egan  U)  rise. 

The  president -eleirt  at  once  enterwl  u|M)n  the  chief  duty  of  his  office — 
that  of  raising  money  for  the  institution.  On  the  day  of  his  election 
he  secureil  pUnlges  for  $<»,()(K).  Ik^fore  noon  the  next  day  the  amount 
ha<l  been  increased  to  $in,()0(). 

In  the  afterncNui  the  ctmfenMice,  with  its  usual  reganl  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  college,  put  all  other  business  aside  and  devoted  the  entire 
scission  to  exercises  appn>priate  to  the  inauguration  of  the  president, 
listening  to  his  impromptu  inaugural  mldn^ss,  considering  the  inter- 
(»sts  involved  in  the  newdepartun*,  and,  at  bust,  siN>ntamH)Usly  taking 
up  the  work  of  i*ontribution. 

The  greatest  enthusijism  pn'vaile<l.  (vift  followe<l  gift,  in  most 
cases  out  of  all  profMirtion  to  the  wealth  of  the  givt^rs,  and  the  over- 
flow of  feeling  expr(\sse<l  itst^lf  in  songs,  s|H.H.'chcs,  and  pniyers. 

Ii<»v.  William  Barrows,  I).  I).,  of  lk>ston,  mM*n»tary  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Publishing  Society,  who  was  present  in  his  official  ca|mcity, 
thus  describes  the  occasion:* 

It  wmii  a  w«m<l«rfnl  nieoting.  Mon  prayM  that  that  bonlerland  not  far  from 
wigwams  might  be  dedicated  to  Chrintian  l<«ming.  Then  remarks  grew  oat  of 
the  prayers— that  they  inniit  raine  up  on  the  gr«>nn(l  the  ministry  and  the  intelli- 
gent and  Tirtnoos  merchants,  farmers,  and  mt^chanics  that  the  new  country 
needed.  Some  one  mentioned  the  lM*ginning.  right  among  the  Indians.  (»f  old  Har- 
vanl  and  Dartmouth.  We  of  the  East  were  amaied  at  the  broad  views.  Umg  fore- 
<*astingH.  and  exuberant  benevolence  of  th(*se  men  and  women  of  the  prairien. 
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Thirty-«M*ven  dDnations  wert*  injule.  The  miMcellany  of  don<ini  waa  t>'pical  of 
a  wide  interent.  Fcmr  of  them  were  women,  2  of  them  were  families.  17  of 
them  were  miniiiterH  and  mcwtly  miMdonaricK.  One  man,  with  choked  ntteranrr. 
pledged  $20  for  hiit  1)oy  in  heaven  who  had  died  in  the  Army.  One  miMdoDAry 
who  had  no  money  offen*<l  a  colt,  which  was  entere<l  at  $40.  A  yonng  niiiiHi4»tuir>- 
pledKv<l  l^^")  '>nt  of  hin  Hc*anty  Halar>'.  Just  over  the  river  from  hiii  hinM  lofc  l^u- 
sonage  waH  the  Indian.  He  Maid  the  logs,  nhy  of  each  other,  left  the  t*aliin  wvll 
ventilated,  and  the  pancheon  li<M)r  yawned  with  crmckii;  lint  neither  be  mir  hU 
young  wife  had  any  jewely  to  lost*  though,  and  hiii  four  chain*  were  stoat  and 
good,  if  they  were  lM>m>wed:  and  an  he  would  never  have  another  chancv  mo  faviir- 
able  to  found  a  college,  he  muitt  take  imrt.  When  the  meeting  opened  the  ttiCal 
property  of  the  institution  was  (*Mtiniat4*<l  at  $15.0<N),  and  the  KuliHcripti«m»  of  that 
afternoon  were  $lA.44(t.  True,  that  would  eaidly  disapiiear  in  tbt*  artiiitic  finiah 
and  fumitun»  of  a  ro<im  or  two  in  tiom«*  Eastern  hall  of  learning:  but  it  went  far 
toward  putting  aln*ady  hundreds,  and  by  and  by  thousands,  of  youth  well  tnuDHd 
in  letters,  the  scieni*i«.  and  morals  int4)  our  new  and  gigantic  We«t.  I  doubl 
whether  any  $16,<l00  donate<l  t4»  learning  cast  of  the  Allegbeniee  since  iNTii  cmn 
show  one-fifth  of  the  fruit.  We  of  the  East .  who  travel  more  among  the  old  cities 
of  Euro|>e  than  among  the  new  and  gn»wing  ones  of  the  United  States,  are  not 
aware  when*  e<lucational  investments  an*  >'ielding  the  greatest  harrests.  The 
notes  I  mwle  at  the  time  remind  one  of  the  {lounds  and  pence,  pecks  of  t*am,  shef^ 
and  pewter  plat«*s.  sugar  sfMtons  and  salt  cufw.  Hebrew  Bibles  and  Latin  oommtn- 
taries  that  Pn-sident  i^incy  intentions  in  his  history  of  Harvard  College  as  aimvig 
the  foundation  gifts  t4>  that  noble  institution.  He  says  of  Harvard,  and  yaa  may 
read  Carlfton  U'twtH'n  the  liufs  if  yon  will: 

**Th«*  iMM»r  cniigrant  struggling  for  snlmistence.  almost  homeless,  in  a  nuumer 
defenM*U*M«.  is  reiving  aiHonling  to  his  tnt'ans  towanl  establishing  for  learning  a 
resting  pliM-t*  and  for  si*iem*«»  a  ftxeil  haliitation  on  the  borders  of  the  wildrrnew, 
*  *  *  No  rank,  no  order  of  men  is  unrepresented  in  this  great  crusade  ^frftinst 
ignoraiK-e  and  infidelity.** 

Ri'v.  liiiv  Pnliner,  1).  I).,  of  N<»w  York,  He<Tt»tHr>'  of  the  American 
CongrogHlionaf  Union,  and  H«*v.  A.  II.  UUpp,  D.  D.,  MecreUiry  of  the 
Ameriran  llouu*  Mis.sionary  SM-icty,  wen*  H]m>  prenent,  and,  like  f>r. 
BHrn>WH«  gave  lN>th  counsel  and  nionfv  at  thin  crisis  of  the  new  inatt- 
tution.  Then*  wen*  al.so  gift^  from  students  and  from  the  pnrents  of 
students. 

It  was  this  din*4*t  conn<H*tion  lM»tW(*4*n  the  c*oU«*gi*  and  the  memlier- 
sbipof  the  «*bun*hes,  and  this  w*lf-<l«*nying  effort  t4>  aid  it»  which  gave 
it  the  phut*  it  \u\t\  at  the  «iut.set,  and  still  has,  in  the  affections  of  itM 
4*onstitu«*nts.  TIm*  s<*raiiH  of  iia|M*r  of  every  kind  and  sixe  on  which 
the  pb*<lg«»s  wen*  written  on  that  menionibb*  day  an*  carefilUy  cher- 
isb«*<l  among  the  an*biv(*H  of  the  institution.  This  nie<»tliif  wan  the 
turning  |M)int  in  the  bistiiry  of  the  eollegf*  and  has  been  fittingly 
termini  its  *'MHf)nd  birth." 

The  etihfen^nit*  a<loptiHl  resolutions  appniving  the  election  of  I*rei^ 
ideiit  Stn»ng;  nM-ognizing  the  pmvidence  of  (tcmI  in  opening  the  way; 
pltnlging  him  and  bis  as.s4N*iat4»s  the  int4*n*st  and  cooperation  of  the 
i*hun*b«*>;  nM*omm«*iiding  s|HH*ial  offerings  for  the  college,  and  sya- 
tematic  giving  t**  it  by  every  nu*mlM*r  of  every  church  oonnectetl  with 
the  (*4mfen*m*t*,  and  urging  Uitb  ministers  and  charchea  **to  use  all 
poaaible  meana  to  secure  students  for  the  coU<*ge.*' 
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FIB8T  COLLEGE  CLASSES. 

The  same  year,  1870,  which  saw  the  institution  reorganized  and 
freshly  inspired  under  the  direction  of  its  new  president,  saw  also  the 
opening  of  its  eoll^iate  department,  with  1  sophomore  and  5  fresh- 
men. There  were  at  the  same  time  40  in  the  preparatory  classes  and 
i\A  in  the  English,  making  a  total  enrollment  during  the  year  of  110, 
though  the  largest  number  present  at  any  one  time  was  59.  The  fac- 
ulty consisted  of  5  persons,  including  the  teacher  of  music,  and  as  the 
president'sdutieswerechiefly  financial,  the  work  of  academic  instruc- 
tion devolved  mainly  upon  3  persons. 

AID  FROM  THE  KA8T. 

Thus  far  the  outlay  involved  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  college  had  been  borno  by  its  friends  in  Minnesota.  But 
though  they  had  given  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  and  beyond  any 
reasonable  requirement,  and  were  willing  to  make  further  sacrifices 
for  the  institution  that  was  so  dear  to  them,  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  provide  adequately  for  even  its  most  pressing  needs,  to 
say  nothing  of  needs  that  were  prosi)ective  and  probable.  To  meet 
these  larger  demands,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
more  wealthy  friends  of  Christian  e<lucation  at  the  East.  This  had 
long  been,  for  similar  reasons,  the  invariable  resort  of  all  the  new 
colleges  of  the  West.  It  was  understood  and  admitted  without  ques- 
tion that  such  institutions  could  succeed  in  no  other  way,  and  appeals 
for  them  were  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  among  the  churches 
of  New  England. 

The  better  to  S3rstematize  and  direct  this  branch  of  beneficence,  the 
Congregational  churches  of  the  United  States  had  formed,  in  1843, 
what  was  called  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theo- 
logical Education  at  the  West.  The  indorsement  of  the  society  was 
esteemed  important  in  securing  to  any  institution  the  contributions 
of  Eastern  Congregationalists,  and  such  indorsement  was  given  to 
those  institutions  only  which  were  believe<l  to  be  imperatively  needed 
and  which  gave  promise  of  permanence  and  success. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  place  for  Northfield  College  on  the 
list  of  institutions  approve<i  by  this  society  President  Strong  visited 
the  East  soon  after  hLs  election  to  office.  But  owing  to  the  reci^nt 
death  of  its  secretary  the  society  was  not  at  the  time  in  a  condition 
to  ent(»rtain  such  a  proposition,  and  President  Strong's  journey 
seemed  to  be  in  vain. 

He  had,  however,  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Rev.  A.  K.  Packard, 
of  Anoka,  Minn.,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  to  his  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  William  Carleton,  a  bnsiness  man  of  Boston,  residing  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.  Mr.  Carleton  received  the  president  cordially 
and  became  at  once  interested  in  the  college,  and  a  warm  personal 
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friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  men.  The  first  fruit  of  thiB 
interest  was  a  j?ift  of  #1,800  from  Mr.  Carleton  and  Miss  Susan  Willia, 
then  a  member  of  his  family,  and  afterwards  his  wife.  The  sum  was 
contributed  toward  the  current  expenses  of  the  college  and  afforded  m 
most  timely  relief. 

Not  lonf?  after  this  President  Strong  encountered,  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  a  H^*rious  and  almost  fatal  accident.  The  gentleman  ri<ling  in 
the  carriage  with  him  was  kille<l,  and  the  president  was  reported  to 
have  l>een  kille<l.  Such  an  announcement  was  publicly  made  in  the 
Boston  chun*hes,  and,  among  others,  in  the  Winthrop  Church,  of 
Charlestown,  of  which  Mr.  Carleton  was  a  member  and  in  which,  at 
his  n*quest,  Mr.  Strong  had  preache<l  on  the  two  preceding  Sabbaths. 

Contrar}'  to  c»xpectation,  however,  Mr.  Strong  recovered,  and  was 
able  in  a  few  months  to  resume  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  ooUeyre. 
Moreover,  the  seeming  disaster  prove<i  in  the  highest  degree  fortunate. 
Mr.  Carleton's  sympathy  with  the  college  in  what  he  had  at  first 
belie ve<l  to  l>e  the  loss  of  its  president,  and  his  gratefalnesB  for  the 
recovery  of  the  injured  man,  greatly  increased  his  interest  in  the 
institution  and  ultimately  resulted  in  his  giving  to  it  its  first  large 
donation,  of  $50,000.  In  recognition  of  this  donation,  then  the  largest 
single  gift  that  any  western  college  hacl  ever  received,  the  donor*s 
name  was  given  to  the  institution,  which  thenceforth  became  Carleton 
College. 

In  June,  1871,  President  Stnmg  again  went  East  to  present  the 
claims  of  the  institution  to  the  College  Society.  The  application  was 
suc<vssful,and  the  <*ollege  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  those  that  were 
commende4l  to  the  attention  and  the  genenisity  of  the  friends  of 
Christian  learning.  This  c^^rtificat ion  of  its  worthiness  was  a  aignifi- 
cant  and  valuable  cnHl«*ntial,  though  the  college  never  received  any 
donations  direc^tly  frfun  or  through  the  treasury  of  the  soi*iety. 

At  the  annual  couferencv  held  at  St.  Anthony  in  October,  1871, 
that  IxmIv  showtMl  in  many  ways  it^  appreciation  of  the  brighter  out- 
look and  its  <*ompl4*t«*  identification  with  the  inter(*sts  of  the  college. 
The  vi.Hiting  t'ommiltiN*  made  a  c<immendatory  rt»port,  certifying  to 
the  high  quality  of  tli««  cMlucntional  work  dime  and  to  its  results  'Mn 
scholarship  and  in  {lenMuial  culture  on  the  jmrt  of  such  as  had  been 
in  att4*ndan<v  during  th«*  year.**  Kesolutions  wt*re  adopted  rejoicini^ 
in  tht*  pn^sfM^rity  of  tht*  iiillegiN  in  the  pn»s>i*r\'atton  of  the  president^ 
and  in  llu*  munitic^ent  gift  of  Mr.  Carleton.  *'In  behalf  of  our 
churf*lies  in  Minn<«s4>ta/*  say  the  res4>lutions,  '*we  pn>mise  to  make 
its  int4*rt^ts  tuir  int4*n»sls,  t4i  U'ar  it  ufsui  our  hearts,  and,  as  the  Lord 
shall  pnni|ier  us,  to  give  for  it  our  prayers,  our  money,  and  oar 
students." 

Th«*  following  year  was  one  of  sulistantial  progress  in  many  direc- 
tions The  numl)er  of  students  increased;  new  instructoni  were 
added  to  the  faculty;  the  president  visite<l  a  number  of  the  chnrehaa 
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and  secured  from  them  pledges  to  the  amount  of  t8,000;  other  dona- 
tions were  also  received,  including  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  Mr.  Carleton, 
and  a  valuable  cabinet  as  a  memorial  of  Rev.  William  H.  Dunning. 
Ladies*  Ilall,  as  the  original  college  building  was  now  called,  was 
refurnished. 

WILLIS  HALL. 

The  new  building,  so  long  in  process  of  construction,  was  completed 
and  occupied.  It  was  a  substantial  stone  structure  60  feet  square 
and  three  stories  high,  and  containe<l  the  recitation  rooms,  the  chapel, 
the  library,  the  cabinet,  and,  in  the  third  story,  a  few  dormitory 
rooms  for  gentlemen.  The  building  cost  between  #28,000  and  $29,000. 
In  recognition  of  a  timely  gift  of  $10,000  from  Miss  Susan  Willis, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Carleton,  the  building  was  named  Willis  Hall.  It 
was  dedicated,  with  appropriate  exercises,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1872. 

At  the  annual  conference  held  at  Lake  City  in  Octol)er,  1872,  Presi- 
dent Strong,  in  making  his  report  to  the  body,  presented  the  following 
statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  college — a  remarkable 
showing  for  a  frontier  institution  entirely  dependent  upon  private 
donations  five  years  after  its  establishment  and  only  two  years  after 
the  opening  of  its  collegiate  department: 

Finances,  October,  187t, 

Endowment $61 ,  000 

BuUdingB  and  real  estate 48, 464 

BillB  receivable 5 ,  M8 

Fnmitnre  acconnt 1, 885 

Cabinet  (eetimated) 1, 000 

Library 600 

Chemical  apparatus . .  760 

Notee and  pledgee 12,504 

Total 127,236 

Deduct  indebtednefli 16,314 

Balance 110,  W2 

Eeceipt$from  October  16, 1871,  to  October  8, 187S. 

Increaiie  of  endowment  fund $7, 750 

Interest  on  endowment  fund 5,458 

<  anh  donations 4,860 

TniHon,etc 2,888 


Total 20. 

The  record  of  the  next  three  or  four  years  is  somewhat  similar. 
The  college  made  steady  progress  in  all  respects.  The  number  of 
students  increased;  the  teaching  force  was  enlarged;  new  apparatus 
and  facilities  for  study  were  provided.  All  this  involved  increased 
expenditui'eB,  which  were  met  by  generous  gift«  at  home  and  abroad. 
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The  president  was  almost  continually  engaged  in  the  effort  to  aecore 
the  needed  funds  and  with  encouraging  snccess.  His  reports  from 
year  to  year  showed  that  on  the  one  hand  the  receipts  exceeded  the 
augmenting  expenditures  and  that  on  the  other  the  demand  for 
further  enlargement  was  imperative.  The  reports  of  the  visiting 
committees  resembled  those  of  their  predecessors  in  their  expression 
of  emphatic  commendation,  and  the  conference  continued  its  interest 
in  the  college  and  repeated  each  year  its  rt^solutions  of  indorsement 
and  its  pledges  of  cooperation.  Donations  were  received  from  time 
to  time  of  books,  cabinet  specimens,  physical  and  mathemstiesl  nppn- 
ratus,  and  other  items  of  equipment.  Prof.  Charles  L.  Ives,  of  Yale 
College,  gave  a  toll  for  Willis  Hall.  Special  funds  bafsn  to  be 
create<l  for  the  aid  of  indigent  students. 

Among  the  plans  in  which  the  conference  of  churehss  took  an  empe- 
cial  interest  was  that  for  the  endowment  of  a  profeMWiUpof  natural 
sciences.  For  three  successive  years  the  matter  was  agltaled  in  th«* 
annual  meetings,  and  a  sfiecial  committee  was  appointed  and  reap- 
pointed! to  urge  the  niatu*r  u|>on  the  attention  of  the  ehurches. 
Finally,  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  the  friends  of  the  college  in  North- 
field  pledge<l  $7,000,  on  condition  that  •13,000  more  be  raised  before 
January  1,  1876. 

Though  it  was  then  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  and  the  attem|>l 
was  pronouncrtHi  wild  and  us4*less,  I'resident  Strong  undertook  the 
task.  After  a  hanl  cam|iaigti  and  apiwrently  the  exhaustion  of  ever>' 
available  resoun*e  he  retunie<l  home  on  the  'MKh  of  December  with 
pledges  to  the  full  amount  refiuinnl.  I)ut  at  the  moment  of  seeming 
success  a  U*legram  c*ame  revoking  a  #1  ,<K)0  sul)scription.  This  seemed 
to  doom  the  whole  effort  t4>  failure,  as  there  was  apparently  neither 
time  nor  resour(*e  for  making  goo<i  the  deficiency.  But  again  the 
friends  of  the  c*ollege  came  t4>  the  resi*ue,  and  January  1,  1876,  saw 
the  entire  amount  pledged,  with  a  surplus  of  $400.  Northileld  had 
given  nearly  39  |)er  cent  of  the  amount  raiM*d  and  more  than  any 
other  three  t4>wns  in  the  State.  The  chair  thus  provided  for  was 
imme<liately  fi11«Hl  by  the  apfMnntment  of  Dr.  Lyman  B.  Sperry  as 
professor  of  physical  sc*ience. 

DRATHS  OP  (*ARLRTON*S  FRIRKDS. 

The(*<>ll(»ge  catalogue  of  lK7r»-77  t^mtains  obituar>'  notices  of  two 
gentlemen  whose  C(mn«H*tion  with  the  college  hml  tieen  such  as  to  make 
their  deathM  a  significant  imrt  of  its  history.  On  the  7th  €»f  Septem- 
lier  Mr.  J(>s4*ph  Iah^  Ileywood,  trcasun^r  o(  the  college,  and  at  the 
time  the  acting  cashier  of  the  FirNt  National  Bank  of  NorthAeld«  was 
munlcreii  at  his  {Mist  in  the  liank  by  the  James- Younger  band  of  rob> 
bers  for  refusing  Ut  oimmi  the  safe  for  them  at  the  time  of  their  notori- 
ous raid  uiK>n  the  bank.     His  brave  conduct  was  an  object  I 
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beyond  all  estimation,  and  made  him  a  hero  and  ^'  fidelity  to  trost^  a 
watchword  to  a  whole  generation  of  young  men.  The  college  erected 
a  memorial  tablet  in  his  honor,  and  has  ever  held  him  in  affectionate 
remembrance. 

On  the  5th  of  the  following  December,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  occurred  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Carleton,  in  honor  of  whom 
the  college  was  named.  He  was  a  native  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where 
he  learned  the  tinner's  trade.  He  reniovtHl  to  Charlestown  when  he 
was  21.  A  few  ye^rs  later  ho  opened  a  small  shop  in  Boston  for  the 
manufacture  of  hand  lamps,  ami  ultimately  develope<l  a  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  lamps,  chandeliers,  and  gas  fixtures,  giving 
employment  to  MK)  men.  His  IxMiefteenee  increased  with  his  wealth, 
and  embraced  a  wide  range  of  objects,  including  Carleton  College. 
Besides  his  gift  of  #50,000,  otht^r  donations  from  him  and  from  other 
members  of  the  family  raise<l  the  aggregate  to  nearly  #70,000. 

The  most  import.ant  event  of  the  year  1878  was  the  erection  of  an 
astronomical  observatory,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Payne, 
who  has  since  brought  that  department  to  such  a  condition  of  promi- 
nence and  efiiciency.  The  observatory  was  furnished  with  a  Clark 
equatorial  telescope  of  10^  feet  focal  length  and  8^  inches  aperture, 
and  with  other  astronomical,  chn)nologieal,  and  meteorological  appa- 
ratus. It  was  immediately  put  into  telegraifiiic  connection  with  the 
railroads  of  the  Stat43  and  those  adjoining,  and  its  time,  sent  daily 
to  the  various  lines,  was  made,  as  it  has  ever  since  continued  to 
be,  the  standard  time  for  the  railway  system  of  the  Northwest. 

THE  FIRE. 

The  year  1879  brought  another  proof  of  the  fact,  often  exemplified 
in  the  history  of  the  college,  that  its  path  to  prosperity  was  **  through 
the  gateway  of  disaster.''  On  the  2M  of  December  Willis  Hall,  the 
main  college  building,  with  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  library, 
nearly  all  of  the  cabinet,  and  part  of  the  scientific  apparatus,  was 
destroyeil  by  fire. 

The  loss  seemed  irreparable  and  well-nigh  fatal  to  the  institution; 
but  it  proved  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  fortunate  and  helpful.  The 
fire  occurreil  during  the  holiday  vacation.  Temporary-  quarters  were 
8ecure<l  for  the  various  uses  of  the  college,  the  students  returned 
with  increased  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  at  the  iH'ginning  of  the  term, 
and  not  a  recitation  was  lost  on  account  of  the  fire.  The  walls  of  the 
building  were  found  to  be  but  slightly  injured,  so  that  the  insurance 
money  was  sufficient  to  rebuild  it,  and  a  slight  additional  expendi- 
ture made  it  better  than  before. 

The  fire  attracted  attention  to  the  college,  awakened  a  wide  sym- 
pathy, Elast  and  West,  and  was  the  occasion  of  generous  donations, 
giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  institution  and  inaugurating  for  it  a  now 
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era  of  prosperity.     Among  the  gifts  thus  brought  to  its  treasury 
one  of  #10,000  from  Mrs.  Valeria  O.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Maaa.,  and  one 
of  $5,000  from  a  lady  in  Chicago. 

At  the  annual  conference,  held  in  Northfield  in  October,  1880,  a 
special  service  was  devoted  to  the  college  in  view  of  its  recent  looses 
and  gains  and  in  commemoration  of  the  tenth  year  since  the  opening 
of  its  collegiate  department.  An  extended  report  was  given  by  Presi- 
dent Strong,  addresses  were  made  by  prominent  friends  of  the  college, 
and  resolutions  of  gratitude  and  congratulation  were  adopted. 

During  the  following  year,  1880,  another  result  of  the  new  impalse 
of  the  college  appeare<l  in  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  science.     Its  cost,  about  $12,000,  was  provided  for  by 
a  gift  from  Dr.  Edward  II.  Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  memt^rUkl 
of  his  son,  William  Williams,  for  whom  it  was  named  Williams  flail. 
It  contains  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboraloriea,  the 
cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history,  and  the  redlatkm  rooms 
of  the  classes  in  the  corresponding  departments. 

In  the  same  year,  1K80,  wen'  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  ladies* 
hall,  which  was  not,  however,  ready  for  occupancy  until  January, 
1883.  It  was  built  of  cream -c*olore<l  brick,  was  200  feet  long,  with 
wings  100  feet  deep,  and  hml  three  stories  and  a  basement.  Ila  cost 
was  nearly  $70, (KM).  It*  was  designe<l  especially  for  the  woman V 
defiartment  of  the  college.  It  afforde<l  accommodations  for  all  the 
buly  teachers  and  for  about  KX)  la^ly  students,  and  furnished  table 
boartl  at  cost,  not  only  to  its  occupants  but  to  such  of  the  gentlemen 
students  as  chose  to  take  their  meals  in  its  ample  dining  room.  It 
was  name<l  (vridley  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  late  Eber  Gridley,  esq.,  of 
Hartfonl,  Conn.,  whose  lM*quest  provided  in  part  for  its  cost.  Ita 
exterior  is  attractive  and  its  internal  arrangements  are  complete  and 
pleasant.  In  its  office  are  held  the  meetings  of  the  faculty,  and  in 
its  parlors  the  college  and  the  town  meet  for  mutual  acquaintance  in 
the  monthly  receptions  which  form  a  pleasing  feature  of  Northfield 
social  life. 

The  imrailox  of  prosperity  through  calamity  had  been  repeatedly 
exeniplififMl  in  the  history  of  the  college.  Another  paradox  was  now 
to  lMM*onie  t*ven  more  (conspicuous — that  of  embarrassment  through 
prt)s|iexity.  The  fn^h  impulse  given  to  the  institution  brought  a 
gn^atly  increaMHl  attendan(*e;  this  in  turn  called  for  fuKher  increase 
in  tilt*  uumlMT  of  teat'hers  and  in  the  various  facilities  for  instroction. 
The  new  buildings,  S4)  generously  provided,  must  l>e  furnished^ 
warnie^l,  insure<l,  care<l  for,  and  kept  in  repair.  All  this  added 
greatly  to  the  curn*nt  expenses.  At  the  same  time,  the  current  rate 
of  interest  was  diminishing  from  year  to  year,  thus  reducing  the 
amount  received  from  the  inadequate  invested  funds. 
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THE  »200,000  FUND. 

To  meet  this  discrepancy  between  increasing  expenditures  and 
dec'reasing  income,  it  was  decided,  in  1884,  to  make  an  effort  to  raise 
the  sum  of  $200,000  for  additional  endowment.  At  the  meeting  at 
which  the  trustees  decided  upon  this  action,  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
was  sul)scribed  by  members  of  the  board,  leaving  $150,000  to  be 
secured  in  the  usual  way,  that  is,  through  the  personal  efforts  of  the 
president. 

Various  causes,  general  and  special,  combined  to  postpone  the  effort 
for  a  time,  but  it  was  taken  up  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  prosecuted 
with  such  diligence  and  such  success  that  in  April,  1887,  the  full 
amount  of  $200,000  had  been  pledged.  The  consummation  of  this 
movement  created  great  enthusiasm  among  the  friend.s  of  the  college, 
especially  among  the  students,  who  celebrateil  the  event  with  bonfires, 
illuminations,  a  torch-light  procession,  and  other  demonstrations. 
Meantime,  another  greatly- needed  building  was  in  process  of  con- 
struction— a  new  observatory.  The  astronomical  department  had, 
from  its  inauguration  in  1878,  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  insti- 
tution. Its  telescope  was  then  the  best  instrument  of  its  kind  north- 
west of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  its  other  e<iuipments  were  proportionally 
excellent.  Besides  furnishing  standani  time  daily  to  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  railway,  it  was  made  a  signal  station  in  the  State  and 
national  weather  service.  In  1882  Prof.  W.  W.  Payne,  the  director 
of  the  observator}',  began  the  publication  of  the  Sidereal  Messenger, 
which  gained  a  wide  circulation  and  reputation,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  and  was  for  some  time  the  only  magazine  in  America 
exclusively  devoted  to  astronomy.  The  increasing  importance  of  this 
department  soon  made  the  original  building  and  instruments  inade- 
quate to  its  wants.  In  1887  a  new  observatory  was  ertn^'ttHl,  a  hand- 
some building  of  red  pressed  brick  with  stone  trininiings,'  100  feet  long 
by  80  feet  wide,  and  a  model  of  completeness  and  convenience.  It 
has  two  steel  revolving  domes,  one  17  feet  in  diameter  and  one  30. 
In  the  former  the  8-inch  telescope  was  placed  and  fitttnl  with  aiipli- 
ances  especially  adapte<l  to  the  work  of  stellar  photography.  In  the 
other  was  placed  a  new  equatorial  telescope,  of  It). 2  inches  clear  aper- 
ture and  22  feet  focal  length,  the  gift  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Williams,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  donor  of  Williams  Hall. 

This  telescope  was  then  (1891)  the  sixth  in  the  United  States  in  size 
and  the  fifth  in  power,  while  in  its  workmanship,  its  mountings,  and 
ita  supply  of  every  quality  and  appliance  that  the  highest  art  of  tele- 
scopic construction  could  produce  it  was  second  to  none.  Besides 
these  two  telescopes  and  other  valuable  instruments,  the  observatory 
contains  a  Repsold  meridian  circle,  costing  $5,000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill,  of  St.  Paul,  and  an  instrument  ol  exceptional  excellence.  It 
has  also  an  astronomical  and  mathematical  library  of  1,800  volumes. 
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The  obsorvator}-  was  dedicate<l  on  the  11th  of  June,  1891,  with 
addresHen  by  Dr.  H.  S.  HastingH,  of  Yale  University,  who  furnished 
the  formulie  for  the  lens,  and  by  other  distingruished  visitors.  It  was 
name<l  *Mhe  Goo<lsell  Observatory  of  Carleton  College/'  In  honor  of 
Mr.  C.  M.  (ioodsoll,  already  referred  to  as  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  founding  of  the  college. 

In  1892  the  name  of  the ''Sidereal  Messenger **  was  changed  to 
"Astrtmomy  and  Astro-Ph^'sics,"  and  Prof.  George  E.  Hale,  then  of 
the  Kenwoo<l  ()b8er\'ator>%  Chicago,  became  an  associate  editor. 
Three  years  later  it  was  transferred  to  the  Chicago  University,  with 
which  Professor  Hale  ha<l  become  connected.  Meantime  another  pub- 
lication, calle<l  ''Popular  Astronomy,*' was  begun  at  the  Carieton 
obKer\'Ator>',  and  instill  regularly  publishinl  as  a  monthly  astfoooniical 
journal. 

The  ob8er>'ator}*  has  also  issued  a  number  of  permaaeBt  pobliea- 
tions,  among  which  are  a  set  of  reduction  tables,  the  detenalnatioii  of 
several  longitudes,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  exact  i)laces  of  644  **eom- 
parisim  stars.**  It  is  c*onstantly  engagiMl  in  important  original  work 
under  Dr.  11.  C.  Wilson,  the  assistant  professorof  astronomy,  who  has 
also  made  a  specialty  of  celestial  photography,  including  the 
tion  of  lantern  slides  which  are  in  constant  demand  in  other 
tones,  far  and  near. 

THE  gUARTER-CKNTKNNIAL. 

The  year  1895  completed  the  first  quarter  century  of  toe  eoIle|iate 
department  and  of  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Strong.  This  made  the  y^mr 
a  notable  one,  and  largely  afrecte<l  college  events,  especially  thoae  of 
the  commencement  season.  For  many  months  the  faculty  had  been 
making  str<*nuous  efforts  to  se<*ure  the  post-office  addreesee  of  all 
former  ntudents,  and  had  sent  out  letters  of  inquir}*  and  of  aalutatioii, 
reminding  the  re<'ipients  of  the  approaching  anniversary  and  nrfciiig 
them  to  Im»  present.  The  message  was  quite  gi>nerally  reqwnded  to, 
both  by  letter  and  in  i)ers4>n.  A  large  numl>er  of  former  stndenla 
were  present,  including  many  members  of  the  early  classes.  Their 
presence  gave  a  unique  int4*n^t  to  all  the  exercises  of  the  week. 

On  Sunday  moniing,  in  pla4*e  of  the  usual  baccalaureate  sermon* 
the  president  gave  an  historical  a<1dress,  presenting  a  brief  review  of 
the  origin,  aims,  and  achievements  of  the  college.  In  the  evening:  a 
series  of  sddn'sses  was  given,  chiefly  by  former  students,  pertaininic 
to  the  various  dc|iartments  and  as|KH*ts  of  the  c*ollege.  On  comnienee- 
ment  day,  in  mldition  to  the  usual  graduating  orations,  addreasf 
appropriate  to  the  oc(*aslon  wen*  given  by  representatives  of  the 
alumni,  th«*  faculty,  the  Inmnl  of  trustees,  and  other  educational  inatl- 
tutiouH.  At  the  me«»ting  of  the  iKmrd  of  trustees  President  Stroiif 
tendenMl  his  resignation,  but  th<*  U^anl  unanimously  refused  to  accept 
it,  and  passed  resolutions  of  unabat^nl  appreciation  and  conlldenea. 
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SCOVILLB  MBMORIAL  LIBRARY. 

In  1896,  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr.  James  W.  Scoyilley 
of  Chicago,  and  his  family,  the  college  library,  which  had  never  been 
properly  housed,  was  provided  with  a  fine  fireproof  building.  Mr. 
Scoville  had  intended  to  erect  the  building  during  his  lifetime,  and 
had  partially  completed  arrangements  for  doing  so  when  his  sudden 
death  interrupted  the  project.  But  though  it  was  not  provided  for 
in  his  will,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Scoville,  and  his  son,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Scoville,  scrupulously  carried  out  the  plan  of  the  intende<l  donor  and 
named  it  in  his  memory.  It  is  built  of  Karota  stone,  a  buff  limestone, 
in  Romanesque  style,  and  is  attractive  without  and  convenient 
within.  It  has  sufficient  capacity  for  80,00()  volumes,  and  contains 
ample  reading  rooms,  offices,  etc.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1896,  and  the  formal  ojMMiing  t<K)k  place  on  the  6th  of 
the  following  November.  The  library  containtnl  in  February,  1898, 
about  16,000  volumes,  including  the  mathemati(*al  library  of  1,800. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

A  few  facts  concerning  existing  conditions  will  Ix^st  indicate  the 
progress  made  during  the  thirty  years  embraced  in  this  history. 

The  college  has  seven  buildings  devoted  to  \Xh  various  uses — an 
observatory,  a  g}^mnasium,  a  music  hall,  a  librar}%  two  buildings 
used  for  general  educational  puri>oses,  one  ladies'  dormitory,  one 
boarding  hall,  and  two  dormitory  cottages,  also  for  ladies.  Its  cam- 
pus embraces  more  than  50  acres.  The  campus  and  buildings  are 
valueil  at  $200,000;  the  library  apparatus  and  cabinets  at  $60,000; 
the  endowment  funds  at  ♦300,000;  making  a  total  of  $560,000,  as 
against  $401,000  in  1887,  $175,000  in  1S77,  and  $;30,000  in  1867. 

Its  finances  are  managed  by  24  tru.stees,  r>  of  whom  go  out  of  office 
each  year.  Its  faculty  consists  of  12  n^gular  professors,  the  principal 
and  the  preceptress  of  the  academy,  the  director  of  the  school  of 
music,  and  7  other  teachers — 21  in  all — lK*sides  a  number  of  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  assistants.  The  attendance  is  about  150  in 
the  collegiate  department,  100  in  the  academy,  and  30  in  the  collat- 
eral departments.  In  the  college  the  number  steadily  increases  from 
year  to  year.  In  the  academy  there  is  a  slight  falling  off,  as  high 
schools  and  academies  increase  in  the  State  and  students  find  satis- 
factory provision  for  preparatory  studies  nearer  home.  Of  the  250 
students  in  these  two  departments  about  one-half  are  ladies.  The 
collegiate  department  has  doubled  in  eight  years.  Two-thirds  of  the 
students  are  from  Minnesota,  one-third  from  other  States,  including 
Maine,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

The  alumni  of  the  college  number  about  250.  Of  these  15  hold  col- 
lege positions  in  this  country;  26  are  clergymen;  22  are  lawyers;  15 
are  physicians;  27  are  business  men;  13  are  foreign  missionariee,  most 
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of  whom  are  engafi^od  in  e<lucational  work;  65  are  enpi^red  in  pnblic 
school  work  in  thib  country  a8  teachers,  principals,  and  stiperinU*ud- 
ents;  2  are  college  presidents. 

Of  the  almost  3,000  who  have  been  connected  with  the  institution, 
bnt  did  not  complete  a  college  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  exact 
statistics.  They  are  widely  scattered  and  are  reaping  the  l>ene!lt  of 
their  Carleton  training  in  various  callings  and  spheres  of  usefulm^sw. 
The  college  has  much  reason  to  1r'  proud  of  its  children  and  of  their 
loyalty  to  their  alma  mater.  They  constitute  its  best  credentials  of 
character  and  of  eflRciency;  and  they  constitute  its  real  history,  a 
history*  that  can  not  l>e  relate<l  in  narrative  form,  but  that  is  writing 
itself  day  by  day  in  individual  lives  and  in  public  events  and  institu- 
tions. Judged  by  this  reconl,  Carleton  College*  is  accomplishing  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  founded,  in  training  the  minds  and  mold- 
ing the  character  of  some  of  the  most  influential  among  the  rising 
generation.' 


*The  yearn  1H09  and  1900  wen*  Kifcnalize<l  by  another  miccetwfnl  effort  to 
the  endowment  of  the  coUegt*.  $1.V).000  being  raiaed.  $50,000  of  it  given  by  Dr.  D.  K. 
PearwinH.  of  (;*hicago.  npon  condition  that  the  ballanc*e  be  iiecared  within  a  speciAcd 
time.     In  1902  the  college  had  ten  boUdingn  and  about  65  acres  of 


CHAPTER  VII. 


HAMLINE  UNIVERSITY,  ST.  PAUL. 


By  Prof.  E.  F.  Mearrlr  and  Hknry  L.  Osborn.^ 


By  the  system  of  government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnroh 
the  United  States  is  divided  into  several  districts  called  ^^  conferences, " 
within  which  affairs  are  managed  by  loi*al  officers  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  iStates.  The  ministers  belonging  to  a  conference  meet  in 
legislative  body,  subordinate  only  to  the  national  representative  con- 
ference, in  which  is  vested  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  as  a 
whole;  and  their  official  conne<*tion  is  with  the  conference  to  which 
they  belong,  and  not  with  the  general  church.  Pastors  for  churches 
within  a  certain  conference  are  chosen  from  among  those  belonging 
thereto,  a  minister  changing  his  residence  only  by  special  sanction  of 
his  conference.  In  this  the  Methodist  Church  differs  essentially  from 
other  churches  with  an  episcopal  organization,  whose  ministry  is  more 
mobile  because  more  power  over  the  lives  and  labors  of  its  individual 
members  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  division  into  conferences  is  with  reference  to  population 
and  along  territorial  lines,  it  will  he  seen  that  with  its  system  of 
church  management  exceptional  facilities  for  education  are  necessary 
in  onler  for  this  church  to  do  ita  part  toward  the  enlightenment  and 
reformation  of  80i*iety. 

An  educated  ministry  is  a  necessity;  but  where  the  ministers  are 
(*ho6en  from  among  a  people  poor,  laborious,  and  dependent  for  a 
livelihooil  on  the  uncertain  returns  of  cronstant  toil,  education  must 
Ih»  bn>ught  to  their  doors.     They  can  not  go  in  search  of  it. 

In  the  early  days  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States  the  alternative 
was  aci*epted;  ministers  were  provided  by  natural  selection  from 
among  the  sturdy  pioneers  who  went  west  to  a  countr}'  much  younger 

'All  the  earlier  history  in  this  aoconnt  was  compiled  by  Profeeeor  Mearkle  and 
>%Titten  for  a  report  which  was  to  have  appeared  several  yean  ago.  That  article 
lias  been  embo^ed  in  this  and  the  sketch  of  the  cnrrent  condition  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  added  by  H.  L.  Osbom.  The  aoooont  of  the  Medical  College  is 
by  its  dean.  Leo  F.  Crmfto.  M.  D.— H.  L.  O. 

in 
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than  themMelvc^;  the  man  who  proa<*h(Hl  the  GoHpel  U}  them  on  Ban* 
day  might  be  the  one  who  hadHhocl  theirhorseH  on  Saturday.  People 
were  converted  and  little  Methodist  churohe«  were  bnilt,  each  becom- 
ing the  nucleus  of  a  civilization  as  genuine  as  it  was  unconventional. 
In  1840  Minnesota  was  organized  as  a  Territory.  There  were  then 
a  few  small  villager  schools,  opened  by  missionaries  of  the  various 
denominations,  for  the  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  of  such 
Indians  as  t4K)k  readily  to  these  reflnements  of  Christian  civilizatitm; 
but  then*  was  as  yet  no  provision  for  higher  education.  However, 
the  nee<l  of  a  higher  gra^le  of  schools  soon  made  itaelf  felt,  alike  t4i 
the  friends  of  education  in  the  churchf«  and  to  the  Territonal 
legislature. 

FOUNDATION. 

llie  Methodist  Church  was  the  flrst  to  move  in  the  matter.  Aaearly 
as  1H5U  then'  iN^gan  to  In*  talk  of  organizing  an  a(*ademy  or  seiniiiar>\ 
but  iM'fore  any  d(M*id<Hl  action  hail  lieen  taken  the  pn>ject  had  grown  14) 
the  dimensi<ms  of  a  university.  Application  for  a  charter  waa  made 
and  in  1H54  a  (*hart4*r  for  a  university  was  grant4Hl  by  the  legislature, 
and  Hishtip  I^Mmidas  llaniline  gave  an  endowment  of  $25,000,  placing 
the  institution  on  a  financial  Itasis.  The  new  university  was  incor- 
porat4Hl  under  the  name  of  'Hie  Trust 4h*s  of  the  Hamline  University  4if 
Minnesota,  this  name  l)eing  a<lopte<1  in  honor  of  its  founder  and  t4i 
distinguish  it  f nun  other  institutions  which  might  receive  the  name 
of  Bishop  Hamline,  who  hrnl  given  at  the  same  time  a  like  amoant  to 
endow  a  college  in  Iowa. 

The  legislatun*  iMMug  eager  to  have  e<lucational  institutions  eslab- 
lishiMl  in  the  Territory  was  disi>os4Ml  to  grant  a  lilieral  charter.  The 
pro|)erty  of  the  (*oqM»ration  was  forever  exemptinl  from  taxation,  but 
local  influencN*  s4M*unHl  a  pn>vision  in  the  charter  fixing  the  location 
of  th(*  institution  on  the  Mississippi  River  lK*twe4«n  St.  Paul  and  I^ke 
Pepin.' 

RimI  Wing,  then  a  straggling  river  town  with  a  sparsely  settled 
countr}'  Imck  of  it,  was  select4Hl  as  the  site.  In  1H49  Re4l  Wing*s  Vil- 
lage, as  it  WHS  then  callfMl,  had  a  population  of  .'K)5,  the  900  being 
Sioux  IndiaiM,  and  the  A  l^eing  ^  missionaries  S4»nt  out  by  the  Ainer> 
ican  lUianI  of  Foreign  Missions,  with  the  wife  and  child  of  one  and  the 
C^>vernment  fann«*r.  The  Indians  livcnl  in  liark  huts  scattered  over 
a  smiill  |Mirtion  of  the  present  city.* 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  when  the  grass  grew  in  the 
spring  of  IMli  the  Indians  viicate<l  the  town,  llie  white  inhabttants 
then   numlM^nni  :*(),     In  Novemlier  of  the  following  year  the  soh4Md 

^  A  |»nfTiiii<in  sftt^nvAnb  modifird  !«>  an  to  pmnit  removal  to  its  pwgnt  site,  tn 
thr  ntv  <if  St.  Paal. 
»c*   IfiilHirt.Hist*^^*  tif  M«-thu(liiun  in  Mimmmta. 
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WAS  opened  for  academic  work,  with  only  one  or  two  teachers  and 
an  attendance  of  probably  about  sixty  preparatory  students.  The 
venture  was,  however,  considered  successful.  The  salary  of  the 
principal  was  raised  the  second  year  to  $700.  A  building  was  erected 
and  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  permanent  endowment  fund  by  the 
sale  of  limited  and  perpetual  scholarships. 

OPENING  OP  UNIVERSITY. 

In  1857  the  university  proper  was  opened,  being  the  first  and  for 
some  years  thereafter  the  only  collegiate  institution  in  Minnesota. 
Chairs  of  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  ancient  languages  were 
created,  also  professorships  of  theology  and  law. 

Besides  being  the  first  college  organized  in  Minnesota,  Hamline 
University  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  before  the  other  colleges 
of  the  United  States  in  establishing  a  scientific  course  of  equal  rank 
with  the  classical,  and  in  affonling  to  young  women  the  same  educa- 
tional facilities  as  to  young  men.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the 
territory  tributary  to  the  university  few  village  schools  where  a 
teacher  of  Greek  could  be  found;  hence  the  students  came  lacking 
preparation  in  that  language.  The  faculty  decided  to  establish  a 
ft)ur  years'  (»urse  of  study  for  such  students;  to  embrace  enough  of 
l^tin,  mathematics,  and  scientific  studies  to  make  it  a  fair  equiva- 
lent of  a  four  years'  classical  course.  They  believeil  that  an  ade- 
quate higher  education  would  thus  be  place<l  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  otherwise  would  pursue  no  regular  course  of  study.  Some 
develoi>ment  of  this  plan  is  now  pursued  by  nearly  all  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States;  but  with  Hamline  University  it  was  a  novelty 
advocated  by  nei*essity  rather  than  the  product  of  minds  trained  in 
educational  systems. 

WOMEN   ADMITTED. 

The  founders  of  the  institution  believe<l  that  women  should  have 
the  same  opportunities  for  education  as  men.  They  believe<l  woman 
capable  of  education — a  daringly  novel  idea  at  the  time — and  thought 
that  men  and  women  should  l)e  educatiMl  in  the  same  s<*hools  and  by 
the  pursuit  of  the  same  studies.  Women  were  therefore  admitted  on 
tho  same  f(M>ting  as  men,  re<*ite<l  in  the  same  dasHes,  and  on  complet- 
ing the  course  t<K)k  the  same  degrees.  In  1S59  there  wen»  two  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  lx>th  lK>ing  women.  The  class 
of  the  following  year  consiste<l  of  two  women.  From  that  time  till 
the  university  was  close<l  in  1869  more  women  than  men  are  found  to 
have  been  recommended  for  graduation.  For  a  time  the  women  who 
c*ompleted  the  course  and  were  presente<l  by  the  faculty  for  gradua- 
tion so  much  outnumbered  the  men  that  the  degree  of  lady  baccalau- 
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reftte  of  arte,  a§  it  i«  fomudly  recited  in  the  mimiies  of  tke  boAid  of 
trustees,  wa§  invented  a§  more  soitable  to  the  eex  of  the  candidates; 
hot  it  wsA  intended  to  signify  the  same  as,  and  was  finally  aband<Nicd 
in  favor  of  the  original  designation,  bachelor  of  arts.  In  all,  between 
the  yeani  of  1857  and  1869,  the  oniveraity  graduated  14  women  and  9 
men,  the  preponderance  of  women,  as  well  as  the  small  toUd,  being 
dae  to  the  8orrr>wf u1  fact  of  the  civil  war,  which  drew  off  most  of  the 
bright  and  ambitions  yoang  men  of  Minnesota. 

The  statistics  of  collegiate  education  in  this  country  and  in  Eniope^ 
as  well  as  a  study  of  the  sociological  charscteristios  of  the  West,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  West,  woman*s  intellectual  and  legal 
equality  with  man  has  received  earlier  consideration*  The  adndaaaon 
of  women  into  men*s  colleges  is  a  matter  of  slower  and  more  diAcolt 
accomplishment  than  the  establishment  of  new  institutions  which 
both  may  enter  on  equal  terms.  The  West  thus  has  the  advantage 
of  the  East,  where  traditions  of  separate  education  have  heretofore 
closed  the  doom  even  of  new  colleges  to  women.  It  is  not  difficult  to  se« 
that  the  part  women  played  in  the  settling  of  the  Wentem  States,  when 
they  proved  themselves  equally  strong  and  facile  with  men  in 
ing  the  emergencies  of  an  imperfect  civilization,  and  laid  their 
to  the  plow  or  the  rifle  as  necessity  required  for  the  main! 
and  pnAeeiion  of  their  homes,  won  them  thereepectof  the  legislattng 
portion  of  community,  who,  in  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zenship, t^Kik  care  that  those  of  women  should  not  be  neglected.  How 
much  of  the  liberality  shown  them  by  the  laws  of  Minnesota  may  be 
ascriU-d  to  the  fact  that  when  the  State  was  organized  there  was 
alreaily  within  its  borders  a  college  giving  equal  facilities  for  edoea- 
tion  Ut  men  and  women  can  not  be  calculated.  It  may,  howerer, 
be  estimat4Ml  as  not  inconsiderable,  for  upon  the  records  of  the  oni* 
versify  app<»ar  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the 
Htate,  among  them  that  of  its  firHt  governor,  Alexander  Ramsey,  as 
truster's. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  questioned  whether  young  women  are  Intel* 
lectually  capable  of  S4>  He  vert*  a  <*ourHe  of  study  and  discipline  as 
young  men;  whether,  if  admitt^nl  to  the(*ollege,  they  will  not  fail  when 
the  higher  and  more  abstract  branches  of  knowledge  are  reached  by 
their  clasM-s;  whether,  finally,  their  physical  constitution  issnehns 
t4i  sustain  prolonged  and  constant  application  to  study  without  per- 
manent injury.  The  expc*rien<*«*  of  Hamline  University  is,  that  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  come  from  the  Hame  high  school  the 
latter  sustain  their  equality  of  rank  throughout  the  entire  college 
course,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  in  the  same  clasMe  as  few 
abseni*ef«  on  account  of  Nickness  occur  among  the  young  women  as 
among  the  young  men. 
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BARLT  HISTORY. 

The  financial  panic  of  1857  met  the  university  at  the  outset  of  its 
career.  The  trustees  were  obliged  to  devise  means  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses, small  as  they  were,  of  running  the  institution,  for  the  endow- 
ment, besides  being  small,  was  unproductive.  Part  of  the  gift  of 
Bishop  Hamline  consisted  of  six  lots  in  New  York  City,  on  Forty- 
fourth  street,  475  feet  west  of  Fifth  avenue.  The  sale  of  this  prop- 
erty in  May,  1858,  the  subsequent  sale  of  other  real  estate  of  small 
value,  the  raising  of  an  endowment  of  $10,000,  by  contributions  of 
land  and  promissory  notes  from  friends  of  the  church  in  Minnesota, 
and  the  sale  of  scholarships,  failed  in  turn  to  place  the  institution  on 
Hound  financial  basis.  At  each  annua)  meeting  the  immediate  liqui- 
dation of  the  debts  of  the  university  was  urged,  but  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  agents  to  whose  hands  was  committed  the  raising  of  funds, 
failed  to  produce  even  enough  to  pay  current  expenses. 

In  18H5  a  fresh  appeal  was  made  to  the  country.  A  system  of 
annual  subsc^riptions  was  devis<Hl  and  scholarshiim  were  again  offered 
for  saloon  lilx^ral  terms.  It  was  hoped  that  an  organize<l  effort  would 
meet  with  8Ucch3SS.  But  the  plan  failed  for  the  same  reason  as  pre- 
vious like  plans.  The  (*ountry  was  poor  and  its  resources  had  been 
drained  by  the  civil  war.  Prof essors  and  students  hail  left  the  college 
to  join  the  Army  and  did  not  come  back.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  president^  resigned. 
The  liabilities  of  the  university  were  such  that  it  seemed  toa  majority 
of  the  trustees  undesirable  to  continue  to  employ  a  faculty,  and  the 
school  was  accordingly  closed.  It  was  designed  to  reopen  in  the  fol- 
lowing September,  but  in  the  meantime  propositions  were  made  for 
changing  the  location  of  the  university,  such  inducements  being 
offered  that  it  seemed  best  to  the  l)oard  to  sell  the  site  and  building 
at  Red  Wing  and  to  close  the  school  until  a  new  building  should  be 
erected. 

REMOVAL.. 

The  property  was  accordingly  sold  to  the  city  of  Red  Wing  for  a 
Huni  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  of  the  university,  and  the 
trustees  at  once  undertook  the  task  of  securing  a  new  site  and  the 
means  of  erecting  a  college  building.  Money  and  land  were  con- 
tributed by  friends  of  the  university  who  were  desirous  of  having  it 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  8t.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  as  soon  as 
})08sible  building  operations  were  begun  upon  a  tract  of  ground  com- 
prising about  40  acres,  then  regarded  as  midway  between  the  centers 
of  the  two  cities,  now  a  part  of  St.  Paul.     The  location  is  in  many 

*  Rev.  Jabes  Brooks,  who  had  been  principal  of  the  preparatory  department 
(1854-1S57)  and  was  elected  president  in  1S91,  vice  Dr.  B.  F.  Crary,  resigned* 
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the  most  advantageooB  that  ooald  hare  been  aelecied,  beini; 
Df«r  th«*  lanrfrftt  and  most  prosperous  cities  in  the  State,  both  of  which 
have  now  ho  grown  and  spread  that  Ilamline  University  is  in  the 
i;enter  of  a  jxipulation  of  ZSOjp'jO,  yet  so  remoTed  from  either  bannefw 
center  as  to  lie  indejiendent  of  the  less  desirable  infloenees  of  a  city 
envinmment.  It  is  only  5  miles  flistant  from  the  eenten  of  Si.  I^aul 
and  MinneafK>lis.  ElefHrio  car  lines  connect  it  with  all  parta  of  both 
cities.  It  is  far  enou|;h  away  to  escape  city  distractions  and  yet  near 
enough  to  place  churches,  libraries,  picture  galleries,  leetarea,  and 
musir^l  entertainments  of  both  cities  in  easy  reach  for  a  single  fare. 

This  part  of  Minnesota,  moreover,  is  considered  the  most  salabrions 
in  the  State  and  is  seldom  visited  by  the  destructive  stonna  which 
oc<?asionally  sweep  over  the  less  {Kipulous  counties. 

This  proiierty  was  l>ought  by  the  university  with  means  eontiibated 
for  that  purfiose  by  citizens  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolia.  It  was 
value<l  at  $]o,cirx)  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  endowment  of  the 
university. 

RECENT  HISTORY. 

An  institution  which  defK^nds  f(»r  its  support  on  the  patronage  and 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  p(H)ple  can  not  be  independent  of  the 
fortune's  of  the  |MH>ple,  but  shanks  their  reverses  more  sorely  than  it 
is  lMMi<«fitiH|  by  their  pro»4iM»rity.  In  1873  Hamline  University  was 
again  rrippliMl  by  the  flnancial  depression  felt  in  all  parta  of  the 
rnit4N|  Slates,  but  nowhere  nion*  severely  than  in  the  Northwest.  In 
the  nieaniinie,  the  .Minnesota  State  University,  Carleton  College,  and 
other  in.Htitutions  of  learning  hml  l>een  organized,  and  the  need  of  a 
MethcMlist  eoUege  in  the  State  was  less  imi)erative,  though  the  project 
of  nM>|MMiing  Ilamline  University  was  still  one  of  the  first  interests  of 
the  eliureh.  During  the  eleven  years  following  the  closing  of  the 
institution  the  iNianl  of  trust<M*s  (*ontintied  its  existence  as  a  corpora- 
tion,  and  when,  in  I^ho,  Minnes4»ta  entennl  ujion  an  era  of  wonderful 
proH|N*rity  and  nnnniercial  progrest*.  Ilamline  University  was  reopened 
an  a  «-«»llegiate  institution.  The  new  building,  known  as  Univemit}* 
IlalK  whi«*h  then  Mt<Msl  almost  alone  «>n  the  prairie  between  the  two 
eitien,  had  lM*en  eoniplet4Hl  at  a  cost  of  $5U.(NNi.  It  contained  all  the 
n*t*itati«in  nMinin  umhI  by  the  (Nillege — the  cha|M*l,  libnir>%  dormitaries, 
and  iMianlin^  de|iartnient — lN*ing  the  only  buiWling  then  belonging  t«i 
tli«*  uihtitiititin.  The  e«»lleg«*  was  o|M«iietl  with  a  new  faculty^  but  with 
thi*  Hiiine  enur>i4*s  of  htuily  a.H  l»i*fore,  antl  the  same  privilegee  for 
w«imi*n.  The  this>|ogieal  and  law  <*ounM*s  tif  the  univeraity  proper 
were  diM*ontinu«H|,  hut  a  nit*ilitNil  <*«illege  was  attached,  the  faculty 
n^Hiding  in  St.  Paul.  Twn  yean«  after  the  nHi|MMiing  of  the  university 
a  iMianlin^  hall  wa^  liuilt  for  the  a«*eonini(Mlation  of  young  women. 
It  Wiin  plaoMl  on  the  «*anipuh  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  Uni%*er* 
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respectfi  the  most  advantageous  that  could  have  been  selected,  beiniic 
near  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  cities  in  the  State,  both  of  which 
have  now  ho  grown  and  spread  that  Hamline  University  is  in  the 
center  of  a  population  of  350,000,  yet  so  removed  from  either  businem 
center  as  to  l)e  independent  of  the  lesH  desirable  influences  of  a  city 
environment.  It  is  only  5  miles  distant  from  the  centers  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  Electric  car  lines  connect  it  with  all  parts  of  both 
cities.  It  is  far  enough  away  to  escape  city  distractions  and  yet  nemr 
enough  to  place  churches,  libraries,  picture  galleries,  leeturea,  and 
musical  entertainments  of  both  cities  in  easy  reach  for  a  single  fare. 

This  part  of  Minnesota,  moreover,  is  considered  the  most  8alabriou» 
in  the  State  and  is  seldom  visited  by  the  destructive  stonns  which 
occasionally  sweep  over  the  less  populous  counties. 

This  property  was  bought  by  the  university  with  means  oontiibated 
for  that  purpose  by  citizens  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  was 
valued  at  $10,000  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  endowment  of  the 
university. 

RECENT  HISTORY. 

An  institution  which  depends  for  its  support  on  the  patronage  and 
voluntary'  contributions  of  the  people  can  not  be  independent  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  people,  but  sharing  their  reverses  more  surely  than  it 
is  lienefltiHl  by  their  prosiR*rity.  In  1873  Hamline  University  waii 
again  crippled  by  the  financial  depression  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
Unitecl  States,  but  nowhere  mort^  severely  than  in  the  Northwest.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Minnesota  State  University,  Carleton  CoUege^and 
other  institutions  of  learning  had  lK«en  organized,  and  the  need  of  a 
Methodist  i*ollege  in  the  State  was  less  imperative,  though  the  project 
of  reoi^ening  Hamline  University  was  still  one  of  the  first  interealsof 
the  church.  During  the  eleven  years  following  the  closing  of  the 
instituticm  tht*  Ixiard  of  trustees  continued  its  existence  as  a  corpora- 
tion, and  when,  in  Ihsu,  Minnesota  entennl  u|K)n  an  era  of  wonderful 
prosfM^rity  and  coninien*ia]  progress,  llamlim'  University  was  reopened 
as  a  (*ollegiHte  institution.  The  new  building,  known  as  University 
Hall,  which  then  st<io<l  almcist  alone  on  the  prairie  between  Ibe  two 
cities,  had  lieen  i*omplet4Ml  at  a  c<iHt  of  $/K),iNNi.  It  contained  all  the 
recitation  rooms  used  by  the  coll<»g(« — the  rha|M*l,  library,  dormitoriea, 
and  boanling  de|Mirtnient — lieing  tin*  only  bniUHng  then  belonging  to 
the  institution.  Thi*  colh^gi*  whs  o|M*n<Ml  with  a  new  faculty,  but  with 
th«*  same  c'oudm'S  of  study  as  bi'fon\  and  th«'  same  privileges  for 
women.  'I*he  thtnilogical  ami  law  euurs4«s  of  the  univeraitjr  proper 
were  «lis4*ontinued,  but  a  metlical  eolh^ge  was  attached,  the  facult}* 
residing  in  St.  Paul.  Two  years  aft4»r  the  nH>|H*ning  of  the  oniversily 
a  boarding  hall  waM  built  for  the  a<*i*omni<NlHtion  of  young  women. 
It  was  pla<*etl  on  the  eampus  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  Univer* 
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sity  Hall,  and  completed  ju8t  an  a  froBh  mmfortune  befell  the  iustitu- 
tion,  in  the  burning  of  the  original  building.  This  calamity,  however, 
did  not  greatly  check  its  progress.  University  Hall  was  immiHliately 
rebuilt,  and  a  building  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  with  an  engine 
house  in  its  basement,  was  placed  in  the  rear,  cciually  diHtjint  from 
the  two  main  buildings,  both  of  which  were  now  arrangiKl  to  1h'  heaUMl 
by  steam  from  outside.  The  dedication  of  the  new  University  Hall 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of  the  present  pres- 
ident. Rev.  George  H.  Bridgman,  D.  I).,  LL.  !>.,  who  wiis  ekK*t(Kl  in 
1883  to  succeed  Ri»v.  D.  C.  John,  D.  I).  (1S8(U1SS3).  The  history  of 
the  institution  under  the  administration  of  i^resident  Bridgman  has 
been  one  of  continued  and  increasing  prosi)erit y. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1887  witnesst^l  the  oiM^ning  of  a  thinl  col- 
lege building,  the  hall  of  science.  This  is  a  three-story  brick  building. 
It  consists  of  a  basement  ustnl  by  the  athh'ti<*  ass<M*iation  for  their 
gymnasium;  a  first  floor  with  four  large  class  rooms  and  an  extension 
connecting  with  the  original  chemical  lalxiratory,  which  greatly 
increased  the  space  for  classes  in  chemistry  and  physics;  a  st^cond 
floor  of  four  large  rocmis  used  for  lectuit*  room  and  laboratories  for 
biology  and  for  class  nK>m  for  professor  of  hist4>ry,  and  a  large  and 
well-lighted  third  story  (see  cut),  which  is  in  one  large  nwm  cKH'upied 
by  the  natural  history  collections  of  the  department  of  biology  and 
geology.  This  building  was  imp(>ratively  demancUMi  in  1887,  the 
attendance  having  outgrown  its  quarters  in  University  Hall,  since 
which  time  that  building  has  be<»n  n»served  for  tlie  chai>el,  the  library, 
the  offices  of  president  and  treasurer,  the  student  literary  societj' 
n)oms,  and  the  class  rcxims  of  tht»  pn»sident  and  the  pn)fc*ssors  of 
(treek  and  political  economy.  The  dormitoric^s  f  r  young  men  in 
University  Hall  were  c1os<m1  in  1885,  lieing  Xah)  limit^Ml  t4>accomin(Nlate 
mon»  than  a  small  proportion  of  them,  and  the  young  men  now  And 
nM)ms  in  private  families. 

nie  buildings  now  standing  wen»  erc»cttMl  at  a  cost  of  $llo,000, 
including  the  cost  of  enlarging  the  boarding  hall,  whose  accommoda- 
tions were  doubled  in  1886. 

ENDOWMENT  AND  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL   ARTS. 

Hamline  University  has  no  assistance  from  the  State,  but  is  sup- 
ported wholly  by  contributions  from  private  individuals,  most  of  them 
meml>ers  of  the  Methodist  Flpiscopal  Chun*h  and  citizens  of  Minne- 
sota, it  being  the  policy  of  the  church  to  maintain  institutions  of 
learning,  which,  while  not  sectarian,  shall  l>e  under  the  general  su^ier- 
vision  of  the  church,  and  shall  afford  facilities  for  e<iucation  to  the 
children  Of  Methodist  families  without  withdrawing  them  from  the 
moral  influence  with  which  Christian  parents  strive  to  surround  their 
children  when  at  home.     For  this  object  liberal  contributions  have 
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been  made  by  friendH  of  education  and  of  the  church,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  university  han  ^mdually  increased  until  its  present  endow- 
ment Ih  $325,000,  aside  from  college  buildings  and  campuA.  The 
income  only  of  this  endowment  is  used,  the  principal  remaining 
untouched,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  being  invested  so  as  to  be  prodac- 
tive;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  university  is  still  pro- 
vide<l  for  by  annual  contributions,  these  contributions  being  volun- 
tary and  not  imposed  as  a  tax  by  the  church  or  otherwise  leried 
upon  the  membership  as  such.  The  only  church  control  ezereised  is 
through  the  lN>ard  of  trustees,  which,  though  a  self-perpetuating  body, 
is  responsible  to  the  Minnesota  conference.  By  the  terms  of  the  char- 
ter, conference  now  confirms  the  election  of  the  trustees,  4  out  of  21 
of  whom  must  be  Methodist  ministers.  The  others  nuiy  or  may  not 
\ye  meiKiK^rs  of  the  church,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  usually 
Methodist  lavmen. 

In  lHiM>,  on  I>eceml)er  18,  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
witnesMMl  the  formal  ceremonies  attending  the  union  of  the  Minne- 
apolis College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  with  Hamline  University. 
This  niHlieal  college;  the  oldest  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  is  located 
in  MinneaiK)lis,  and  an  account  of  it  by  it«  present  dean  is  given  in 
this  article.  At  that  time  the  original  foundation  at  Hamline  was 
re<H>gni£e<l  as  the  ''College  of  Liberal  Arte  of  Hamline  University/* 
and  Pn>f.  lx)ren  H.  Hatchelder  was  elected  to  be  its  dean.  The  med- 
ical (Hillege  has  since  been  known  as  the  Medical  Department  of  Ham* 
line  University. 

DRTAILED  I)E.HC  RIPTION  OF  THE  (  OLLKGB  OF  LIBERA!^  ARTS  IN  18dS. 

The  iMmnl  of  truster's  was  constituted  as  follows:  Rev.  J.  F.  Chaf* 
Uh\  I).  I).;  F.  A.  Chamlx^rlain,  es4j. ;  Hon.  A.  C.  Hickman;  Rev. O.  H. 
Hridginan,  !>.  i>. :  Htm.  W.  H.  Kustis;  Bishop  Isaac  W.  Joyce,  D.  D.; 
Hon.  M.  G.  Norton;  A.  W.  Bradley,  es<j. ;  C.  H.  Griswold,  M.  D.;  Rev. 
\V.  McKinley,  I).  I).;  Hon.  H.  H.'  Brill,  LL.  I).;  Hon.  J.  T.  Wyman; 
S.  S.  Thor|H\  fHii.;  Tnif.  K.  F.  M<*arkle,  LL.  B.;  Col.  Perrj*  Harrison; 
H<»n.  .Iani«*s  ijuirk;  \ii*v.  (\vruM  BnM>ks,  I>.  I). ;  Alfred  J.  Dean,  esq.; 
B.  F.  N<*ls4in,  vm\. :  Hr\.  W.  A.  Shannon;  Hon.  Leonidas  Merritt;  Rev. 
it.  S.  ParkiT,  \.  M.;  lU^w  K.  N.  Aviwm,  A.  M.;  Rev.  W.  E.  Kinfc, 
A.  .M. ;  U«*v.  J.  A.  Suttim,  B.  I). ;  R4«v.  J.  F.  Porter,  A.  M.;  Rev.  T.  A. 
Jon«^,  \.  M.;  Hfv.  U.  N.  JoH<vlyn,  A.  M.;  R4»v.  J.  B.  Hingeley,  D.  D.; 
Kev.  F.  S.  Kfrf«M)t,  B.  I).;  Rev.  H,  H.  Craig,  A.  M.;Rev.C.  W.  Law- 
son,  .V,  M.;  Kev.  H.  W.  Knowles,  A.  M. 

Th«*  fa4Milty  was  <*onHtitut4Hl  as  follows:  Rev.  George  H.  Bridgmaa, 
I>.  !>.,  pn*Hi(hMit  (mental  and  moral  scMem^e);  I^oren  H.  Batchelder, 
A.  M.«  <i«*an  (cliemistr>'  and  physics);  Rev.  George  S.  Innls,  Ph.  D. 
(hiMory);  KraMtus  F.  Mearkle,  LL.  B.  (professor  of  mathematios); 
Milton  J.  Griffin,  A.  M.  (Greek  and  modem  languages);  He&iy  L. 
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Osborn,  Ph.  D.  (biology  and  geology);  William  E.  Thompson,  A.  M. 
(I^tin  language  and  literature);  Arthur  Z.  Drew,  A.  M.  (mathe- 
matics); Alta  Barker,  M.  A.  (English  literature);  OlgaRitter  (French 
and  German);  Edward  E.  McDermott,  M.  S.  (elocution);  Mrs.  Henr>' 
L.  Osborn  (piano);  William  Clark  (vocal  music);  John  A.  Van  Dyke, 
A.  M.  (pedagogics);  Rev.  F.  B.  Cowgill,  A.  M.  (English  Bible);  Rev. 
J.  F.  Stout,  D.  D.  (English  Bible);  Raymond  P.  Kaighn  (physical 
director);  Dwight  Stebbins  (biology);  Bynm  Mark  (chemistry); 
George  S.  Innis,  Ph.  D.  (librarian);  Arthur  Z.  Drew,  A.  M.  (registrar). 

COURSES  OF  STUDY   IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF   LIBERAL  ARTS. 

The  courses  of  study,  as  now  pursueil  in  preparation  for  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  philosophy,  occupying  four  years 
each,  give  thorough  drill  in  classical  and  mo<iern  languages,  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  chemistry,  biology,  and 
geology.  Consecutive  courses  running  through  several  years  includ- 
ing advanced  elective  courses  are  offered  in  English  language  and 
literature,  history  and  political  economy,  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
biology.  The  chemical  and  physical  and  biological  laboratories  are 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  individual  pracrtical 
work.  StudentA  are  allowed  to  chcK>se  si>ecial  courses  where  there 
are  adequate  reasons  for  doing  so  instea<l  of  pursuing  regular  courses. 
There  is  superior  instruction  offered  in  music,  both  instrumental  and 
voc'al.  There  is  a  full  course  in  elocution.  There  is  a  preparatory 
course  of  three  years  in  which  such  studies  are  pursue<l  as  fit  the  stu- 
dent for  the  advanced  work  and  investigation  of  the  college.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  confine  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  to  those  branches  of  knowle<lge  proper  to  a  college 
and  to  afford  facilities  for  thon>ugh  drill  in  those  dei)artments  rather 
than  for  the  work  of  the  specialist. 

It  has  also  been  the  [lolicy  of  the  institution  to  require  a  considera- 
ble knowle<lge  of  at  least  one  ancient  language  in  its  entran(*e  (condi- 
tions and  in  the  courm^  of  freshman  and  sophomore  year,  ami  it  has 
not  favonnl  giving  a  baccalaureate  degree  for  the  eompletion  of  an 
''English  (fourse.** 

It  is  lN»lieved  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  in  this  StAte  no 
man  or  woman  will  be  thought  t4>  be  adequately  prei>are<l  for  the  work 
of  life  who  has  not  a  college  education;  that  the  mental  grasp  and 
acumen  gained  in  the  course  of  college  discipline  will  be  recognised 
as  a  necessary  preliminar>'  to  special  work  of  whatever  kind;  that  the 
thorough  training  of  the  will  and  reason  will  l>e  recognized  as  afford- 
ing an  incalculable  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  l>ecome 
the  efficient  coadjutor  of  legislation  in  promoting  those  influences 
which  curb  the  lower  impulses  of  men  and  meliorate  society.  To  this 
end  the  energies  of  Hamline  University  are  bent. 
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As  we  do  not  know  of  any  l>ettcr  way  in  which  to  indicate  the  ear- 
riciilum  of  the  college  of  liberal  artM,  the  course  of  8tady  olfered  for 
the  year  of  1897-08  in  the  annual  catalojrue  is  here  given: 

Sjfnopsh  of  the  coume  of  study  for  1897-B8. 
PRBHHMAN  YEAR. 


PaII  U»rm. 


Latin:  Lirj  <4).* 
Mathematit'M:  AUc«*bra,  Went- 
worth'ii  (\»inpk»t«*  i5i. 

Latin  SiHenUfIc: 

Tnmch  on  Htudy  of  Wordii 

(f». 
Elementary  Zookifry- Prr>- 
tnaua   and    Ojelentemta 
(8). 


Winter  term. 


Latin:  Llrr  (4). 
MathematK-K  Plainand  Spher- 
ical Tng«>n<itiietr7.    (>lD«*y 
(5). 
ClaiMical:  Grm^k.  Plati».  A|ki1o 

irla  ^f^^. 
Latin  KcientiAt*: 
Treni-h  <<». 

Elt«mt*ntar J  7^u\ktgn 
E(*hiDfHlemiii,  Hc«4«i*icIm, 
and  Molluaks  (8> 


Sptinc  taroi. 


Latin:  Hof«re<4K 
Matbematiai:  Kphcqiral  THc» 
Dfrtnetrf  txsnpletttd.     AnaiT 
tUml  UeoinettT:  Olaejr  iS 
ClaiHkml:  Greek,  Xettnpb  «. 

MtfinoralMlla  <&>. 
Latin  Snentifir: 
Tivnrh  i<). 

Elementary    &«>lair7-  An 
neUdaaao  ArthnipuiU  •  I 


HOPHOMORR  YEAR 


HB(^iriHBl». 

MechanicR,  Vmr 


llathemati« 

hart  (4» 
German  ttr  Prrnch  i5i 


HB(^riHBI». 

Matht*mati<*K:  Mf*chanknic(Mn- 
pk*t«*d     PhjNi4ii,(^rhart(4». 
German  or  French  «&». 


I 


MBQriHBD. 

MathematicK    Phyalea;    L««- 

tarvn  i4) 
German  or  Prrach  t5i 


■UHTIVBIKTWOTIIBBTAKBKr    BI*Bf*ri  VBHi  TWO Tl>  BETA KKN  >.    BI.KTIVK»(TWOTO  BS  TAKUI 


Latin:  Terenre.  Llteratnre  <Si  >. 
Gmek:   DenxmthenMi,  De   iSt- 

rooa<S«» 
Cklcnlna  Olnej  it4>. 
lllator7«i» 


Latin:   ri««*ro*i«   l^n*llnft  or 
Pliny*!!  I>etter»;  Litemtnre 

Greek:  S(>|>hiM>leii  CEditniitTj- 

rannoM  (S4  >. 
(^alt-alufK^p. 
Hiiitiiry  (Sf). 


Rhetoric  1 4). 
German  (Si». 
Hliilnry:  Goremment  it^t 
ChemMtrj-    RemMen;   I^abm 
Pv«rtli*e    iHi      lAfter 


General  Btoluvy  iS*.    (After-     Vertebrate  Mon>b(»lniry  «<■ 


Latin:  Harare  De  Arte  INietna 

orOolntilian;  Literature  *t, 
GreeK   Artstuphaaea.  The 
(Vodsitii. 
I  Meoanratkiii    aad   Snrvertnc 
>     l^rhart  (t4). 
HlHonr  (t«). 


jrNIOR  YEAR 


Rnir1i»h  Litemtnre  •  4  > 
Gi*rman  (Sp. 

Hlnl«>ry*  C^»remment  iSp 
Vua1itati%'e  Aualy»iic    A|*|>l*' 
t*»n  i^i. 


EnirliMh  litermtnre  i4) 
Li«««-:  Mri^MhtSi. 
German:  G«iethe  d). 
gnaUtaUre  AnaljUa  Pbiliai> 
phy  uf  Cbemfaitry  if  v 

Politi<'al  Efncvvmy  <)i 
,  D«arri|itive  Astruoomy:  YaQi« 

Mammalian  lll«ti4uKj  <Xi 
cnaMHKml    Greek.    New  TV«t« 

ment  %t\. 
Latin  htientidr.  Marrh'a  Lfttln 

j     Hymn»ur  Lorretlna  t^-lW-i 

'      tua<S). 


SENIOR  YEAR 


f^ttttf-al  Eratnomy  >!>. 

klian  Phy^tliiCy  <4i 


I^yrhfik^iy  t4t 
HiMorT   CiTUiiati*>o  •!> 
Bdoratkitt  <f  1 
■ttCllah  iJtermtore  S> 
Phritrvor  <*h«mwtry  «S» 
Blolcjcy  iS*. 


Mammalian  Phy^'>)o|ry:   Ge 

oWi^y  i|i 
IN>liti«-al  Ef-ootimy  •  I  > 
HMonr  <*iTilisat»«to  «l) 
MiimlHrtem^   |N*it^r«4' 
('•m«tltatliHial    Lav:    Totiley 

Eiliimitlitn   S* 
RnclHh  Litf-ratnre  iSi 
Phyvic*  «>r  ( 'hemMry  •  t  > 
Bkilucy  («• 


NatnrmI  Tbeolnfy:  Chttdbovi 

I.<ertnr«8itfi 
R«-kfteme«ufChrt«Claaity  Bop 

kinK  «.ii 
IntrnattiHial  Lav  (D. 
Gei*(«i|ry  44 » 
Anfeencan  Vomtmam  Uiv 

SiH*ti»l««y  44). 
EdttiatliHi  (f ) 
EaclMli  L4temtQr»  <ffi. 
Pby«i<^<ir  CbrmMry  <t) 
[bolf«y  «>« 


•The  fl^nnna  iodir*mte  th«*  n«ml«*r  '^f  r\ium 
torlodlac  Bible  etody  betag  rM|«ir«L 


eietrlMM  |»r  week. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

The  library  of  Ilamline  University  haH  l)etween  5,000  and  6,000  voL 
nines  and  about  1,000  pamphlets.  The  greater  part  of  the  books  are 
new  and  were  purchased  with  especial  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
classes.  The  library  is  divided  into  sections,  partly  according  to  sub- 
jects and  partly  according  to  the  departments  in  the  school.  This 
greatly  aids  the  students  in  their  investigations.  The  work  of  the 
classes  is  arranged  witli  reference  to  the  material  in  the  library,  so 
that  the  students  in  the  college  classes  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  its  contents.  Especial  emphiisis  is  given  to  research  in  biology, 
literature,  history,  science  of  government,  political  economy,  and  edu- 
cation, the  students  using  freely  not  only  the  university  library,  but 
also  the  libraries  of  Minneai>olis  and  St.  Paul.  The  best  current 
periodicals  are  taken  and  an'  inde.\eii  in  the  card  catalogue.  This 
makes  the  material  in  them  n^iuUly  available  to  the  students.  The 
students  are  given  free  access  t^)  tht»  b4K>kHh('lve8.  Every  facility  is 
afforded  them  for  personal  investigation,  and  the  results  justify  th^ 
methods. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  department  of  chemistry  and  pliysics  shows,  in 
conjunction  with  the  interior  views  of  the  Unrture  room  and  general 
laboratory,  the  space  and  to  some  t^xtent  the  e<|uipment  of  this  depart- 
ment at  the  present  time.  The  gtMieral  lec'ture  room  has  raised  seats, 
acc*ommodating  45  students.  There  is  a  lecture  table  furnished  with 
pneumatic  trough,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  and  electricity  from  a 
dynamo  in  the  engine  room.  The  windows  an?  arrangcnl  so  that  they 
can  be  darkened  for  projt»ctiims.  There  is  in  the  room  a  hood.  The 
laboratory'  of  general  chemistry  uccomnKNlates  35  students.  Each 
one  has  a  complete  outfit  for  elenientar}-  work,  including  a  desk  with 
shelves  and  i(M*k<*rs,  supplie<i  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  gas.  The 
labonitor}'  for  a4lvan(*<Hl  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry  has  desk 
room  for  10  students,  with  water,  sinks,  g>is,  ct4*.  ThenMs  a  balance 
room  with  cases  for  six  Yialances,  and  sh«*lving  for  a  chemical  depart- 
ment librar}'.  Then'  is  a  dispensing  room  for  <*h4'mical  and  physical 
apiMiratus.  There  is  a  small  lal)orator>'  fltt<Ml  up  for  prac*tic4il  work 
in  physi(*s,  and  the  plans  include  the  sul)se<|uent  fitting  up  of  a  large 
g4'n4*ral  pliysical  laboratory,  for  which  s|MM*e  is  availal>le. 

The  deimrtmentsof  biolog>'  and  ge<»logy  are  not  as  yet  differentiated, 
and  giMiiog}'  is  only  taught  during  the  last  half  of  senior  year  by  lee- 
tun^,  and  some  lalN)nitory  and  fleltl  work  by  the  professor  of  biology. 
Its  accommodations  an^  shown  in  the  floor  plan  and  interior  views. 
The  biological  c*ourae,  however,  runs  in  three  years,  and  offers  a  large 
amount  of  elective  work  for  satisfactorily  prepared  students.  The 
biological  e(|uipment  is  as  follows:  There  is  a  lecture  room  with  seat- 
ing cajiacity  for  50  students,  supplied  with  a  lecture  table  oontaining 
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drawers  to  hold  an  ample  supply  of  illustrative  material  in  the  form 
of  zoological  specimens  and  charts.  This  adjoins  a  large  laboratory 
with  seats  for  50  students.  This  room  is  well  lighted  from  north  and 
east,  and  supplied  with  desks,  lockers,  a  large  reagent  table  for  gen- 
eral supplies,  and  wall  cases  containing  a  Uu*ge  amount  of  biological 
material  for  class  use,  kept  constantly  in  sight  of  the  students,  and  a 
hood,  sink,  and  large  tank  for  live  aquatic  animals,  besides  smaller 
aquaria.  There  are  also  two  small  laboratories  for  research  work, 
and  a  large  room  devoted  at  present  to  museum  and  laboratory  prepa- 
ration and  storage  of  biological  materials.  The  department  is  sup- 
plied with  microscopes,  dissecting  appliances,  microtomes,  and  all  the 
most  needful  utensils  for  the  study  of  animal  morphology,  and  has 
more  than  the  lieginnings  of  a  morphological  library,  including  files 
of  Heveral  journals,  such  as  the  Journal  of  Morphology,  Qnarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  Natural  Si*ience,  Nature,  The  Amer- 
ican Naturalist,  and  others,  and  is  the  recipient  of  all  the  United 
States  Government  and  many  of  the  State  publications  which  are  of 
interest  to  the  biologist.  Besides  this,  the  entire  third  floor  of  science 
hall  is  occupied  by  one  large  room,  which  is  the  natural  history 
museum  of  the  c*ollege  of  liberal  arts.  This  room  contains  a  con- 
stantly increasing  geological  collection,  made  up  of  local  and  general 
collei'tions  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
5,0(X)  MiMH*imens,  and  a  still  larger  colle(*tion  of  zoological  specimens 
from  all  groui>H|  and  including  many  fine  mounted  birds  and  mammals 
and  large  numl)ers  of  invertebrates  from  many  different  parta  of  the 
world,  including  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
as  well  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  our  own  country.  The 
total  number  of  zoological  specimens  can  not  be  far  short  of  10,000. 
There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  series  of  microscopical  slldea,  illas- 
trating  microscopic  points  in  the  biological  courses,  which  are  used  in 
class  work. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURB. 

At  the  present  time  physical  training  is  not  compulsory,  but  there  are 
plans  lieingcHinsidered  to  make  it  so,  in  some  at  least  of  the  lower  olaesea. 
The  work  is  under  the  <*ontrol  of  a  c*ompetent  physical  director,  and 
at  the  presi»nt  time  60  per  cent  of  the  men  and  26  per  cent  of  tlie 
women  an*  taking  work  in  this  line.  There  is  an  athletic  aaMMrialion, 
membership  in  which  is  open  to  any  student  on  payment  of  an  annual 
fee  of  $1.  It  has  a  membership  of  125.  The  appliances  at  the  eom- 
mand  of  the  members  include  a  large  gymnasium  room,  containing 
5,800  squan*  feet  of  floor  space,  for  men,  supplied  with  heavy  and  light 
apparatus^  and  having  two  hand-ball  courts  and  space  for  basket  balL 
There  In  also  a  liathroom  with  shower  bath,  and  a  dressing  room  sap- 
plie<l  with  5o  lockers.  There  is  besides  a  ladies*  gymnasinm  room« 
with  [lianoand  apparatus  for  light  gymnastics.  There  is  a  lai^  area 
of  the  campus  graded  and  admirably  suited  for  all  sorts  of  field  woric^ 
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in  which  are  fields  for  baseball  and  football,  and  in  the  season  there 
are  teams  in  these  sports.  There  are  a  running  track  and  appliances 
for  field  and  track  athletics.  There  are  two  tennis  courts,  and  a  skat- 
ing rink  400  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide. 

ELOCUTION  AND  MUSIC. 

Neither  of  these  subjects  are  regularly  included  in  the  curriculum, 
but  satisfactory  work  in  elocution  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for 
some  of  the  elective  studies  of  the  college  course. 

The  department  of  elocution  off  ens  two  complete  courseH  of  stndy,  and  grants  a 
certificate  for  the  completion  of  either. 

A.  Tfte  advanced  coiime. — It  iH  intende<l  that  the  Htndeiit  Hhall  carry  thii*  course 
contemporaneously  with  his  courne  in  the  dei>artment  of  lilieral  artH.  The  sub- 
jects required  in  addition  to  those  in  the  college  cnrricnlnm  are  as  follows: 
English  phonation,  one  term;  voice  building,  two  tenn.s;  pantomime,  one  term; 
physical  culture,  three  terms;  philosophy  of  expression,  three  terms;  inten^reta- 
tion.  seven  terms;  each  one  {leriod  {ht  w(H>k. 

B.  The  elementary  ctmrse, — In  a<ldition  to  the  work  in  EuKlish  in  the  college 
curriculum,  this  course  requires  tlie  same  studies  as  in  the  advanced  course,  but 
in  a  more  elementary  form  and  two  periods  i>er  week. 

Two  years  are  required  to  complete  this  cours<*. 

C.  Special  counes. — Special  courses  are  offered  the  theological  department  in 
Bible,  hymn,  and  liturgy  reading,  in  orator>'.  and  in  general  inten^retation. 

The  department  of  music  furnishes  instruction  in  piano  pla\iug.  singing, 
harmony,  and  music  histor>'. 

The  instruction  in  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  is  by  private  lessons 
and  not  in  classes.  This  gives  better  opportunity  Uy  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
pupils.  Lessons  last  half  an  hour,  and  cost  at  the  rate  of  $1  each,  payable  per 
term  in  advance.  To  secure  the  best  results  students  should  take  two  lessons 
each  week. 

A  graded  course  in  piano  playing,  with  theory  of  music  as  an  adjunct,  has 
been  arranged,  Bach,  Beethoven.  Schuman,  Chopin,  and  Liszt. 

Mason^s  system  of  technique  is  chiefly  used. 

Certificates  of  ability  are  given  according  to  advancement  in  and  completion  of 
this  course  of  study. 

A  fortnightly  **  Music-History  Club"  has  studied  composers,  including  Bach, 
Haendel.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert.  Mendel.HS(»hn,  Chopin.  Liszt,  and 
Wagner,  and  incidentally  a  number  of  their  contemporaries,  and  the  meetings  of 
the  club  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  comi>osers  critically  and 
biographically.  and  listening  to  specimens  of  their  comixisition. 

There  is  opportunity  for  chorus  singing  in  connection  with  the  vocal  music 
class. 

The  nearness  of  the  university  to  the  two  cities  enables  students  to  hear  fre- 
fjuently  superior  music  and  musical  lectures,  an  important  supplement  to  the 
teaching  of  the  music  department.  The  course  in  music  is  so  arrange<l  with 
reference  to  tho  regular  college  course  that  both  can  be  taken  simultaneously 
without  detriment. 

THK  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  preparatory  department,  although  separated  from  the  college 
department,  in  yet  kept  in  vital  connection  with  it,  and  its  menil)er8 
have  many  of  the  pnvilegea  and  advantages  of  students  in  the  higher 
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ela88eH.     StiidenUs  oiitoring  thiH  dei>artinetit  are  expected  to  havo 

(^iiipleted  practical  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  United  SUiU*s 

history. 

Sjfnopais  of  the  eourae  of  ttudff. 


FIRST  TEAR. 


Pint  term. 


Alc«bnt. 

LaUd   frr»mmar  and 

Allen  and  Ureenoojph 
Hlir>M*r  EnirUah. 


Sooond  term. 


Algebra. 

Latin  grammar  and 

Higlier  English 


Third 


Algebra. 
Latin  ~ 


Higher  Eagltah. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Geometry. 
Latin:  Oear. 
Blementarr  rhetoric  (t>. 
ClaaMcal:  Greek  grammar  and 

reader -GiMMlwin.  Moai. 
Latin  wientlilc:   General  hia- 

tory  (4». 


Ge»>metrT. 
LaUn:  (>h 

Elementary  rhetMric  it). 
Claasical:    Greek 

and  reader. 
Latin  wientiAc:  General  hla- 

tory  (4). 


Geome^T. 
Latm:  C^fearo. 
Elementary  rhetoric  (t). 
ChMBkmt:  Greek 


Latin    erientifle: 
tory  (4). 


Latin  pruee  cnmpaaition  throoghont  the  year. 

THIRD  YEAR. 


Solid  geometry  (3>. 

Rhetoric  «<i. 

Ijitin:    (^(^i*ro.    LAtin     proee 

romivmttion. 
ClaMii<ml  Grenk.  AnalMuiia. 
Latin   iicientiflc-    Elementary 

phyaicii. 


Algebra  (t). 
Rhetoric  (t|. 
Latin  VirgiL 


Algebra  (8). 

Rhetoric  iti. 

LAtin     Virgil,    Latin    proee 

c«>mpniiittf>a 

ChMMcal:  Greek,  Analiani*.       '  Claaucal:  Greek,  niaa. 
Latin  ei*ientiJlc.   Elementary  '.  L^tra    erlentUk: 

phyitca.  I      phyaiolugy. 


Cn<U*r  higlM»r  English  and  rhetoric  is  included  the  prmentation  of  coapoaattona  and 
tlons 

yumber  of  atudenU  in  ail  drjMirtmentM  in  1996-1897, 

Coll(*Ke  of  liberal  arts: 

Senior  claMi  

Jnnior  rlaiM  .    .      .    . , 

Siiphoin<»n*  claah  

Prtvhinan  claMi . .  


IHiat-)rTa<ltuit4*  uttidenta 
Prv|)aratory  dt^partmtmt: 
Third  vear     

• 

Snc^md  year 
Fir»t  y«*ar  . 
S|>«ial 

Depart ni<>iit  of  e1<M:ntioii 
Di^rtin<*nt  (»f  mtuuc  . . . 
ColleK«*  of  mtNlirint*: 
Naiuber  in  all  cl 


97 


49 


1«1 

7 


17 
31 
57 
It 


111 


Total 
CountcMl  twu^ 


lot 

4tl 


Tutal  tmrollmeot 
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GRADUATES  DURINC3  THE  LAST  TEN   TEARS. 

Perhaps  the  work  of  a  college  can  not  be  better  shown  than  by  show- 
ing its  finished  product,  and  this  I  have  attempted  to  do  by  means  of 
the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  graduates  during  the 
decade  from  1887  to  1897: 


Y 


1W7. 
IMM. 
IMHB. 

\m\. 
vm. 

IHUS. 
IMM. 
IHK. 


Men. 


8 
& 
4 
2 
4 


ToUl 


8 
10 

n 
1ft 

17 


TV 


Women.  Tot*L 


2 
8 
6 

5' 

7  . 

8 

9  , 
U 
10 

8 


6 
8 
9 

8 

8 

7 

16 

19 


I 


IftS 


These  men  and  women  are  now  scat  tere<l;  most  of  them  are  in  Min- 
nesota and  the  mljoining  Statics,  but  some  are  in  distant  parts  of  our 
country  as  far  o(T  as  California  and  Te.xas.  One  is  in  Liberia,  in 
Africa,  and  another  in  the  Malay  Arehi|H'lag<>-  Many  of  them  (43 
IHT  rent)  are  at  present  engag^Hl  in  some  form  of  (Mlucational  work. 
Of  tlu*  women  2t)  are  marri^ni  and  are  engaged  in  household  pursuits; 
a  few  of  the  men  (14)  art*  clergymen;  a  few  (5)  an»  practicing  law; 
othors  art«  practicing  or  studying  imnlicine;  a  numl)er  hold  official 
|)ositions  under  the  State  or  Federal  GU>vernment,  and  several  are 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

DETAILED   DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  (M)LLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  college  of  me<licine  of  Ilamline  Tniversity  is  the  oldest  insti- 
tution of  meilical  instruction  in  the  State.  It  w>is  founde<i  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  the  standanl  of  nuMiical  (Mlucation  in  the  North- 
west. It  lM*gan  teaching  work  in  188.'i,  and  during  it^  earlier  years 
and  until  ver>'  n^ctMitly  struggled  against  bitter  op|M>sition,  but  has 
alwa>'s  maintaineti  the  high  gnule  and  standard  which  it  Ix^gan,  and 
has  be<Mi  a  iea4ler  in  every  move  looking  towanl  tlic  further  eleva- 
tion of  HHiuirements  for  nuNlical  training  in  the  State.  The<*ollegeof 
pharmac*y  was  mlded  in  1885,  thus  bniadciiing  thcsi*o|>eof  the  school. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  S^N'icty  in  18Kr»  a  resolution 
was  introdu<-e<l  by  Dr.  Moore,  dean  of  the  college,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  effe<*tuating  legislation  for  the  elevati<m  of  re<|uirements 
for  practice.  As  a  result,  the  bill  so  regulating  practice  in  this  State 
was  carried  through  the  legislature.  It  was  championed  and  passed 
by  the  persistent  work  of  the  officers  of  this  college.  And  Minnesota 
became  a  pioneer  State  in  elevating  the  nM^uirements  for  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Most  of  the  laws  in  other  States  that  have  since 
followed  the  lead  of  Minnewita  an*  liased  on  our  law.    The  effect  of 
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this  move  origiBated  by  this  school  was  very  far  reaching.  Most  of 
the  schools  of  the  country  were  then  graduating  men  on  a  two-yeiar 
course.  The  Minnesota  law  required  three  years.  Many  graduates 
were  looking  to  this  State  as  a  most  desirable  place  for  practice. 
Their  school  must  give  a  three-year  course  and  degree  or  they  were 
barred  from  the  State.  Other  sehools  were  forced  to  rise  to  our  stand- 
ard or  have  their  graduates  denied  the  right  to  practice  in  Minnesota. 
And  they  raised  their  standanl.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  modt 
potent  single  factor  in  the  gt^neral  elevation  of  grade  in  the  leading 
schools  throughout  the  country.  And  the  credit  for  the  origin  of  the 
movement  is  due  to  this  college. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  it«  work  the  school  was  hampered  with 
lack  of  funds,  but  the  faculty  worked  loyally,  struggled  on  in  the  face 
of  most  discouraging  circumstances  and  powerful  opposition.  The 
location  of  the  school  was  poor  and  the  accommodations  ver>-  inade- 
quate. But  the  quality  and  spirit  of  the  work  maile  up  for  the  lack 
of  material  advantages.  In  1893,  ten  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
college,  it  was  determined  to  push  the  institution  forward  more  vigor- 
ously. The  fac*ulty  was  increaseil  materially  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  the  liest  men  in  the  city,  and  c*onsiderable  young  blood 
included  in  the  a4lditions.  A  large  and  well-adapted  building 
leaseil  and  fitte<l  for  the  purinmes  of  the  school,  and  from  this  time 
the  progress  has  l)een  steady  and  rapid,  but  was  only  rendered  possi- 
ble by  the  work  that  ha^l  l)een  carrie<l  on  so  faithfully  in  the  earlier 
years.  The  sc*hool  has  always  endeavonnl  to  hold  the  confidence  of 
the  profession  and  people  by  the  merit  of  its  work.  It  has  never  once 
deviate^l  fnim  its  purpose  to  make  the  standard  the  highest  possible. 

On  December  18,  1895,  negotiations  that  had  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  wen*  |)erfe<*ted  and  the  (*ollege  l>ecame  the  college  of  medi- 
cine of  llamline  University,  with  great  a<lvantage  to  the  school.  The 
growth  since  this  time  has  been  very  rapid,  and  the  deiMutment  is  now 
recognize^l  as  one  of  the  beet  in  the  West.  In  the  spring  of  1897  a 
full  <*orps  of  clinical  teachers  was  adde<l  in  St.  Paul,  including  some 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  city,  and  several  of  the  hospitals  were  also 
thrown  o\ten  to  the  scho^il  at  that  time.  I.ast  fall  access  was  also  made 
to  the  St.  Paul  city  hospital  over  bitter  opposition,  and  now  all  the 
hospitals  of  both  cities  an*  open  to  our  students  for  clinics. 

The  building  is  situates!  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  three 
chief  hospitals  of  Minneaiwlis,  and  not  at  llamline.  The  department 
is  much  overcrowded  in  the  present  building,  and  plans  are  being 
matured  as  rapidly  as  iMMsible  for  a  new  and  commodious  building  to 
be  erected  for  the  department  immediately  adjoining  the  hoapitala. 
New  e<4uipment  has  been  added  in  large  amount  for  the  present  sea- 
aion,  many  of  the  laboratories  having  been  largely  or  entirely 
re-e4|uip|MHl.  The  teaching  force*  is  very  earnest,  the  work  of  the 
department  most  thorough,  and  ibe  relations  between  the  Caooltj  and 
studnnta  sspecially  pleasant. 


Chapter  VI 1 1. 

MACALESTER  COLLEGE. 


By  Jambb  Wallace, 
Department  of  Oreek, 


This  institution  is  located  in  St.  Paul  in  what  is  known  as  the  inter- 
urban  district.  The  campus,  consisting  of  30  acres,  fronts  on  Sum- 
mit avenue  a  beautiful  park  avenue  200  feet  in  width,  and  is  bounded 
cm  the  east  by  Snelling  avenue  and  on  the  west  by  Macaleeter  avenue. 

The  college  was  opened  September  10,  1885.  It  is  governed  by  a 
self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  27  in  number;  and  by  a  provision 
in  the  charter  approved  February,  1885,  ''two- thirds  of  its  trustees 
shall  be  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." 

The  charter  members  of  the  board  were  George  L.  Becker,  Henry 
J.  Horn,  Henry  M.  Knox,  Henry  L.  Moss,  Alexander  Ramsey,  Edmund 
Rice,  H.  Knox  Taylor,  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  W.  C.  Baker, 
Levi  Butler,  Richard  Chute,  W.  W.  McNair,  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  C.  E. 
Vanderberg,  J.  C.  Whitney,  and  Eugene  Ikl.  Wilson,  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis. 

When  the  college  was  opened,  in  1885,  the  faculty  was  constituted  as 
follows:  Rev.  Thomas  A.  McCurdy,  D.  D.,  president,  and  professor  of 
moral  science;  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  D.  D.,  history  and  English  lit- 
erature; Rev.  William  R.  Kirkwood,  D.  D.,  mental  science  and  logic; 
Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  McFetridge,  D.  D.,  Greek  and  English  literature; 
Charles  Forbes,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  natural  sciences;  Frank  B.  Pearson, 
A.  B.,  Latin  and  higher  mathematics;  Rev.  Daniel  Rice,  D.  D.,  bibli- 
cal history  and  Latin. 

The  enrollment  the  first  year  was  upward  of  50,  of  which  6  were 
freshmen.  This  was  a  good  beginning,  as  the  college  was  then  diffi- 
cult of  access,  there  being  no  street-car  lines  to  that  part  of  the  city. 
Even  the  streets  were  Aot  yet  graded  so  far  out,  nor  sidewalks  laid, 
while  the  nearest  railway  depot  was  at  Merriam  Park,  more  than  a 
mile  distant. 

In  respect  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  institution  Rev.  Edward  D. 
Neill,  D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  institution,  and  always  one  of  its  chief 
promoters,  writes  as  foUowB: 

lUoslestar  OoUage  is  the  oatgiowthof  the  BsMwin  School  which  in  February, 
1S58,  WM  inoofporatad  bf  the  lagidatim  oi  MimMMta.    In  a  f^w  monlht  the 
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inntitiitioii  was  opened  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  a  two-fltory  brick  build- 
ing was  dedicated  for  its  use.  at  the  time  the  largest  school  edifice  in  MinnemKa. 
still  standing  at  the  head  of  Rice  Park,  Bt.  Panl.  At  first  pnpils  of  both  sexes  were 
admitted,  bat  in  1854  a  separate  department  was  organized  exclusively  for  yoong 
men,  and  incorporated  by  the  name  of  **  The  College  of  St.  Panl/*  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  academic  department  of  the  college  issued  in  1854  the  trastc«i« 
mention  that  they  "'  are  aware  that  a  permanent  institution  must  be  of  sl<vw 
growth,  and  their  arrangements  have  been  based  upon  this  fact,  with  a  firm  belief 
that  their  strength  is  *  in  quietness  and  confidence.*  ** 

During  the  late  civil  war,  in  18G4,  the  Baldwin  School  and  CoUe^ 
of  St.  Paul  were  consolidated,  but  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
affairs,  for  several  years  it  languished.  In  1873  the  late  Charles  Macal- 
ester,  of  Philadelphia,  agreed  to  give  a  large  l)uilding  (known  as  the 
Winslow  House,  and  situaUnl  in  Minneaiiolis)  toward  a  oollegi*  for 
young  men,  on  condition  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  raised,  the 
inten*st  of  which  was  for  the  payment  of  professors. 

In  March,  1H74,  the  legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  Baldwin 
institution  to  Macalesier  College,  with  the  proviso  that  ita  preparatory 
deimrtment  shall  be  kno^i'n  as  the  Baldwin  School.  The  tnist«ies  in 
their  announcement  for  1875  mention  that  ''the  Baldwin  School  will 
pre|>are  boys  for  business  or  any  college,  and  aims  to  be  of  the  aame 
gnule  as  Phillii>s  Academy  and  Williston  Seminar}',  Maasachusetta,** 
and  that  th«'  collegiate  department '' will  not  be  opened  until  two 
profcHS4>rHhii)s  are  endowe<l.*' 

In  a  late  circular  it  is  announced,  'Mhe  trustees  have  with  design 
hastened  slowly,  but  intend  to  adopt  all  reforms  accepted  by  Amherst, 
Dartmouth,  Princeton,  and  Yale,  believing  it  safe  to  defer  to  the 
matured  opinions  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East.^ 

In  1881  the  trustees  deteniiine<l  to  sell  the  property  given  by  Mr. 
MacalcHter  and  erec*t  new  buildings  on  an  elevated  site  of  90  aereti 
nearly  e4iuidistant  iM^tween  the  |M>Ht*offic*e  of  St.  Paul  and  that  of  Min- 
neaiKdis,  and  in  full  vi«*w  of  the  latter  city.  By  the  close  of  18H4 
buildings  hail  lM*en  flnish«Hl  for  collegi*  pur|)oses  and  professors*  retii- 
den(*<»H. 

As  liev.  Dr.  Neill  was  one  of  the  most  a<*tive  and  influential  pn>- 
moters  of  public  fMlu<*ati4»n  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, it  MM*ms  pro|>er  that  some  recognition  of  his  work  should  And 
a  pla4*e  hen*. 

He  WH.H  iMini  August  1*,  \^2'\,  in  IMiiladelphia,  iKMng  the  fifth  mm  of 
Henry  Neill,  .M.  D.  .\fter  completing  the  miphtmion' year  at  tin*  I'ni- 
versity  of  IN^nnsylvania  he  went  to  Amherst,  where  he  waH  gnuliiat^nl 
in  IS42.  Aft4*r  ("oniplHing  his  tluH>iogical  studies  at  Andover  antl 
under  Dr.  .Mlicrt  Barnes  became  \Vi*st,  rea<*hing  St.  Paul  in  April, 
1K41*,  and  in  view  of  his  s4*holarly  interest  in  public  education  he  wan 
made  H  trust4'e  of  publie  m'IkmiI.s  the  same  year 

In  this  year,  t4M>,  he,  with  others,  ha4l  iiun»riM>rate4l  the  Minneitota 
SimUi  Historical  .S^M'iety,  of  which  he  was  secretary  for  ten  or  mon» 
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ycurH.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  the  Arst  Torritorial  superintendent 
of  inHtruction,  a  position  which  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1853  he 
obtaincHl  a  charter  for  the  Baldwin  School,  so  nameil  after  Matthew 
W.  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1855  he  took  an  active  part  in  preparing  a  charter  for  the  board 
of  (Mlucation  of  St.  Paul.  He  devised  the  s*»al  of  the  board  with 
motto  from  the  poet  Menander :  "  £ducat«  youth,  for  men  you  can  not." 
In  1858,  soon  after  Minnesota  was  admittetl  as  a  Statis  he  was  elected 
chan(*ellor  of  the  State  University.  It  was  then  heavily  in  debt,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Neill  two  mon*  t^wnshiiw  of  land  were 
obtainetl  for  it.  In  18G(),  he  secun»d  from  the  legislatun)  a  charter  for 
the  Stat4>  University,  providing  for  tive  n*gent«,  to  Ik»  appointee!  by 
the  governor. 

As  suiM'Hntendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  State  he  s^'cured 
the  enactment  of  laws  creating  county  superinU^ndents  and  the*  town- 
ship systi'm.  He  was  also  active  in  m'curing  the  establishment  of  the 
normal  school  at  Winona. 

Resigning  the  chancellorship  of  th<»  university  in  isr»l,  he  entered 
the  Army  as  chaplain  of  the  First  Minnesot^i  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

In  IS(>4  he  was  api)ointed  t^)  rt»a<l  and  arrange  th(»  private  corre- 
siMHHlence  of  Abmham  Lincoln.  I^ater  he  was  apiK)int<Hl  by  President 
Grant  consul  to  Dublin^  In^land.  Returning  aftor  two  years,  he 
devoted  himself  thenci*forth  to  hiujher  tHlu<*ation,  conducting  a  very 
successful  academy  in  MinneaiM)lis,  in  a  proix^rty  grante<l  for  this 
puri>oM«'  by  his  friend  Uharles  Macalester,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Neill  wiis  a  man  of  tine  physic^ue,  noble  Ix^aring,  stn)ng  and 
genial  face,  of  miirkcnl  force  of  chara(*ter.  His  si*liolarship  was  broad 
and  aiccurate,  and  he  had  a  iMission  for  original  research.  He  taught 
history  after  the  siMninary  methotl,  verifying  statements  of  fjict  and 
genenil  deductions,  so  far  as  possible,  by  reference  to  original  authori- 
ties, am!  this  habit  he  sought  to  fosU*r  in  the  minds  of  his  students. 

S4K)n  after  the  mov«»ment  for  university  extension  was  started  he 
gave,  in  different  phKH^s,  w»veral  courses  of  |K)pular  lectun»s  on  the 
Formation  of  the  American  Constitution.  He  was  anlently  |mtriotiCy 
naming  his  only  daughter  after  his  adopted  State — Minnesota. 

The  following  is  a  li.Ht  of  his  works: 

HiKtory  of  MimieHota.  First  pablished  by  Lippinoott  &  Co.  in  1858,  628  pages. 
It  waM  foUowiHl  by  a  Hecond  edition.  1H78:  third,  in  1H7H:  fourth.  1H82:  fifth  and 
laMt.  1HS:|.  The  fourth  and  fifth  editions  were  published  by  the  Biinnesota  His- 
torical Company.  Minneapolis. 

Terra  Mariip.  or  Threads  of  Maryland  Colonial  History.  Lippinoott  &  Co., 
isrti . 

Fairfaxes  of  Bngland  and  America.    Joel  Mansell*s  Sons,  Albany,  N.  T.,  1868. 

Virginia  Coui|iany  of  London.    Hame.  1869. 

English  Colonization  of  America.    Str*  ban  St  Co.,  London,  1871. 

Founders  of  Maryland.    Joel  Munaell's  Sons.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1876. 

Minnesota  Elzploien  and  Pioneen.    Same,  1881. 
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Virginia  Vetnsto:  Ccdony  onder  James  I.    Same,  1885. 

Virginia  Carolormn;  the  Colony  daring  the  reigns  of  Charles  I  and  IL 
1886. 

Concise  History  of  Biinneeota.    Smith,  Harrison  Co.,  Minnei^KiUs,  Minn.,  1W7. 

Macalester  College  Contribntions  to  History,  3  vols.,  1888-1890. 

These  volumes  are  made  np  of  monographs  on  early  American  history.  Tliry 
have  been  mnch  sought  after  by  librarians  and  students  of  Ameficaa  history. 

He  died  September  26,  1893,  at  bin  home  in  St.  Paul.  The  papers 
of  the  city  devoted  large  npace  to  a  recital  of  his  aehievemenia  an  a 
minister,  educator,  and  citizen. 

Another  name  deser\'ing  very  honorable  mention  in  connection  with 
this  college  is  that  of  Rev.  Daniel  Rice,  D.  I).  He  was  a  graduate  cif 
Amherst  and  a  man  of  very  scholarly  habit.  He  had  been  president 
of  Logans|K>rt  Female  C-oilege,  Indiana,  and  for  sixteen  years  was  an 
efficient  trustee  of  Wabash  College.  Coming  to  the  Northwest,  he 
entennl  enthusiastically  into  the  efforts  making  in  behalf  of  Macales^- 
ter  College.  He  acoepte<l  the  position  of  financial  secretary,  and, 
though  then  past  GO  years  of  ag(s  he  raised  for  the  college  nearly- 
(90,000.  He  ser\'ed  several  years  without  pay  as  professor  of  biblical 
history  and  literature,  and  dying  in  the  spring  of  1889,  he  left  a 
bequest  for  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  biblical  instruction. 

It  was  the  earnest  purpose  of  Drs.  Neill  and  Rice  and  of  the  boanl 
of  trustees  to  build  up  a  college  aft4>r  the  type  of  those  of  New  England. 
No  countenanf*e  has  !>een  given  to  a  merely  utilitarian  view  of  cnluc^a- 
tion.  The  emphasis  has  l>een  put  upon  classical,  philosophical,  his- 
torical, and  biblical  studies. 

The  first  aclministration  ended  in  June,  1891.  Much  had  been  done 
during  these  six  yt^rs  to  buihl  up  the  college  and  make  a  place  for  it 
among  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  State,  but  a  debt  had 
been  incurre<l  amounting  to  mon>  than  $100,000.  This  seriouHly 
imperiie<l  the  very  existence  of  the  c*ollege,  but  in  the  following  \*ear, 
through  the  a!>le  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Rev.  David  E.  Platter, 
financial  secretary,  asHiste<l  by  others,  this  sum  was  pledged — gocid 
proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  <M>l]egi»  and  the  strength  of  its  constituency. 
The  {Minic  of  18<»:{  ensuing,  many  of  the  subscriptions  were  rendere<l 
ani*olUH*tible,  and  the  authoriti(*s  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  op 
anew  this  grave  financial  pniblem.  Tlirmigh  the  indefatigable  labors 
of  the  president  of  the  college,  president  and  vic*e*president  of  the 
boanl,  Thomas  II.  Dickon  and  Thomas  Shaw,  and  the  generous  ai<l 
of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  and  others,  this  debt  has  iM^en  n^moved. 

The  re<|uirements  for  atlmission  to  the  college  are  as  follows: 

Mathematics:  Altrebra,  plane  and  solid  geometr>*. 

I^tin:  I^essons,  C»sar  (4  books),  Cicero  (4  orations),  Virgil  (4 
books),  f*omposition. 

English:  Analysis,  word  study,  rhetoric,  study  of  masterpieeea  and 
the  reading  prescril)e«l  by  the  C\>mmissi(m  of  New  England  Cdlkjfca. 

History:  English,  Roman,  and  Greek. 
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Greek  or  German :  Two  years,  daily  recitation. 

Studcnt-8  have  choice  of  Greek  or  German  through  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  after  which  elective  studies  are  offered  in  ten 
departments. 

The  literary  course  calls  for  the  same  amount  of  I^tin  and  German 
for  entrance,  and  substitutes  French  for  Latin  in  colh*p». 

The  college  property  now  consists  of  a  campus  of  30  acrt^s,  lM)unded 
by  graded  and  sewered  streets;  a  main  college  building  of  three  stories 
and  large  basement;  a  dormitory;  Edwanls  Hall  (also  a  dormitory); 
the  president's  house,  now  used  as  ladies'  hall;  chemical  lal>oratory; 
and  two  residences  for  professors.  Total  cost  of  buildings,  $120,000; 
of  apparatus,  about  tSjOOO.  The  library,  built  up  largely  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  Neill,  contains  7,5(K)  volumes.  The  college  has 
graduated  over  100  students,  and  its  enrollment  for  the  curriMit  year 
numbers  1G8.    The  faculty  now  numbers  14  professors  and  instructors. 

The  location  is  specially  attractive,  in  that  while  it  affords  a  quiet 
suburban  retreat  favorable  for  study  and  healthful  living,  the  large 
libraries  of  the  two  cities  and  of  the  State  Histori(*al  So<»iety  are  easily 
acc»essible  from  it.  The  college  stands  nearly  midway  between  the 
business  centers  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 


Chapter  IX. 

THE  BISHOP  SEABITRT  MISSION  AND  ITS  SCHOOLS,  FABI- 

BAULT,  MINM. 


Faribault,  Minn.,  a  subnt^ftntial  and  l)oautiful  town  of  about  8,000 
{leople,  50  miles  Houth  of  St.  Paul,  in  faniouH  chiefly  for  its  educa- 
tional in8titution8. 

ThrcM«  of  tlH>  most  important  hcIiooIh  of  the  EpiAoopal  Church  in 
thiH  (*ouutr>%  benifleH  the  State  Hchoobi  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the 
feeble-minded,  are  lo(*ated  here.  All  theHe  institutiouH,  with  larite 
and  Ix'autiful  [grounds  mostly  mljoining  each  other,  are  situated  on  a 
bluff  that  eurveH  anmnd  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  Probably  no 
such  grou pi nyr  of  lar^,  handsome  e<lueational  buildings  and  beaoti- 
ful  gmunds  can  !m»  found  in  any  other  town  in  the  countr>'.  Theiie 
institutions  are  the  pride  of  the  citizens,  and  have  won  the  universal 
appn>l>ation  of  the  State  by  their  admirable  arrangement  and  their 
unusual  su(*c*eH8.  lioth  the  State  ami  the  private  s(;hool8  of  FaribaoU 
art*  notable  instances  of  the  results  of  the  fostering  care  and  liberal 
provision  maile  for  its  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  which 
have  made  the  State  famous  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the 
Tnion.  The  lfM*ation  and  natunil  advantag(*s  of  the  town  ooold 
hardly  1m»  Ix^tter  adapt4*4l  for  the  purjioses  of  such  institutions.  It  is 
in  direct  communication  with  the  {lopulous  centers  of  this  and  other 
States,  making  it  central  to  all  the  Northwest.  The  town  itself  is 
situateil  on  a  gravelly  plain  at  the  <*onfluence  of  two  small  rivers. 
The  elevation  is  aliout  1,<nm»  fin^t.  On  three  sides  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  hilly,  partially  woodeil  (N>untry,  and  on  the  south  by  a  high,  rolling 
prairie,  so  it  is  pn>tect4Ml  fn)m  the  heavy  storms  usual  in  a  le%'el 
country,  while  it  securer  an  entire  fre<Hlom  from  all  malarial  infln- 
en<*es.  The  water  supply  is  ex<*ellent  and  abundant,  and  the  six 
schools  l>eing  locate<l  on  a  pre<*ipitous  bluff  UN)  ft»et  above  the  ri%*er 
flowing  in  front,  there  is  a  most  ex(*<*llent  opiM)rtunity  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  buildings  and  gniunds.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautifol, 
healthful,  and  pictureH<|ue  {mrts  of  Minnesfita. 

The  corporate  name  of  the  S<*abur}-  Divinity  School  and  Shaltnek 

SchfH>l  is  '*The  Bishop  Seabury  Mission.*^     In  tnu'ing  its  histor>*  and 

growth  we  must  gf>  Iwick  half  a  c<'ntury.     The  n^mote  origin  is  found 

in  the  missionar}'  zeal  of  a  few  young  men  in  New  York.    They  ftrit 

IM 
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came  to  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin  in  1841  and  founded  the  theological 
seminary  at  Nasholah.  In  1850  one  of  them,  the  Rev.  James  Lloyd 
lireck,  pushed  on  farther  west  into  the  then  Territory  of  Minnesota 
and  fixed  upon  St.  Paul  as  a  center  from  which  to  carry  on  missionary 
work  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  An  important  part  of  his  plan 
was  to  establish  a  training  school  for  young  missionaries,  sending  or 
going  with  them  as  his  assistants  in  his  Sunday  work  as  a  part  of 
their  training.  Bishop  Kemper,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Wisconsin 
and  missionary  bishop  of  all  the  territory  west  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, raised  the  objection  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  that 
it  would  interfere  with  the  work  already  begun  at  Nashotah.  With 
the  loyal  spirit  that  always  actuateil  him,  Dr.  Breek  yioldcil  to  the 
wish  of  his  bishop.  Thwarted  in  the  purpose  that  was  nearest  his 
heart,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  founding  of  a  mission  among 
the  Chippewa  Indians.  leaving  St.  Paul,  he  went  into  the  northern 
wilderness  to  Gull  Lake,  whore  he  established  the  St.  Columl)a  Mis- 
sion in  1852  and  in  185()  another  at  Leech  I^ake,  called  the  Kesahgah 
Mission.  This  work  among  the  Indians  was  ([uite  promising  until 
the  summer  of  1857,  when  such  hostility  was  creattHl  by  a  band  of 
unruly  and  drunken  Indians  that  the  mission  families  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it  for  a  time  and  return  to  civilization.  Dr.  Breck  came 
l)ack  to  St.  Paul. 

Meantime  the  primary  convention  ha<l  been  held  and  the  diocese  of 
Minnesota  organized.  The  way  then  o|>ened  for  carrying  out  the 
pur|)ose  which  brought  Dr.  Breck  to  MinnesoUi.  Si'veral  places  were 
urged  upon  him  for  the  location  of  his  mission  and  proi)osed  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  among  them  Faribault.  The  honor  of  choos- 
ing so  favorable  a  site  and  of  doing  the  earlier  work  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  noble  institutions  that  have  been  reared  on  them, 
l>elongs  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man.  It  was  his  faith  and 
Z4»al  that  conceived  the  plan,  and  his  leadership  and  influence  that 
inducted  others  to  join  him  in  carrying  it  out.  lie  intert»sted  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Manney,  a  chaplain  of  the  Army,  and  others  in  the  pn)jiH*t  of 
forming  an  associate  mission,  in  which  so  much  iniiK>rtant  work  took 
its  roots.  He  created  the  c<mditions  which  influonccHl  Bishop  Whip- 
ple t<i  choose  FarilNiult  as  a  place  of  n^sidencH*  and  to  put  him.self  at 
the  hea^l  of  the  work  so  bniv<»ly  begun.  He  was  essentially  a  great- 
hearteil  missionary  and  a  pioniM.'r. 

It  will  be  note<l  that  the  al>ove  took  placv,  and  the  large,  compre- 
hensive plans  for  all  that  has  Ihhmi  done  sinc<*  and  that  is  i>ossible  in 
the  future  of  this  work  wen»  fornuHl  when  Minnesota  was  sc^arcely 
known  except  as  a  wilderness  inhabite<l  by  wihl  Indians.  It  had 
only  then  been  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  attention  of 
the  country  was  just  beginning  to  be  attracted  to  its  wonderful 
n*sources  and  promise  for  the  future.  Faribault  was  one  of  its 
small  fn>ntier  towns,  scarcely  known  by  name  outside  the  State,  and 
^0»7— 02 18 
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only  a  farm  here  and  there  could  be  found  on  its  virgin  prairies  and 
in  the  ''big  woods'*  that  surrounded  its  site. 

The  public-school  system,  as  it  is  now  known,  had  not  oome  into 
being.  The  people  were  poor  and  illy  able  to  support  any  schools 
that  required  much  outlay.  Dr.  Breck  of  necessity  made  his  Ami 
venture  of  a  school  largely  a  part  of  his  mission  work.  His  first  step 
was  to  go  £ast  and  try  te  interest  the  church  in  his  new  field  of  work 
and  provide  means  for  its  support.  Returning  the  following  May 
with  two  or  three  volunteer  helpers,  he  opened  a  day  school  at  the 
same  time  he  l)egan  his  mission  work  in  Faribault  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns.  This  was  carried  on  in  a  rented  building  until  he  could 
erect  (me  to  serve  l)oth  as  a  chapel  and  for  school  purposes.  He 
locat^Ml  it  on  lots  Hft4'rwanls  sold  to  the  city  for  the  high  school.  The 
purpo.'te  uf  the  k<*Ii(m)1  was  twofold — the  instruction  of  a  number  of 
young  men  hmught  herefrom  the  East  and  elsewhere  to  pursue  stud- 
ies preparatory  to  theology,  and  of  the  children  of  the  town  who  were 
educat4Hl  here  until  the  public  school  was  more  efficiently  organized. 
It  did  excellent  work  in  both  capacities  for  several  years,  and  was 
only  discontinued  after  the  primary'  object  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished was  more  efficiently  provided  for  in  the  boarding  schools  that 
were,  in  a  way,  tlu*  outgrowth  of  it,  and  the  free  schools  were  so  far 
impn)vo<l  as  to  largely  remove  its  necessity  and  to  make  its  main- 
tenance by  the  tuition  charged  its  pupils  a  difficult  matter  alongside 
the  fret*  H<*ho<ils  of  the  State. 

When  Dr.  HnH*k  n^turned  to  the  white  field  to  inaugurate  this 
imi>ort^nt  work  he  did  not  hme  his  interest  in  the  Indians,  nor  wholly 
abandon  his  efforts  t4>  civiliaseand  Christianize  such  as  he  could  reach. 
The  work  he  did  the  few  years  he  was  with  them  did  not  oome  to 
nought.  The  see<l  then  sown  has  borne  an  abundant  har\'est.  Ue 
preimnnl  the  way  for  the  successful  work  done  since  at  White  Earth 
ami  <*l.*M*when*.  l*rovision  was  made,  after  matters  had  (|uieted  down 
at  (lull  I.ako  and  vicinity,  for  the  ccmtinuance  of  the  mission  work 
under  th<*  Indian  deacon.  Rev.  J.  Knmegahbowh,  with  the  supervi* 
sion  of  the  Rev.  K.  Stet^le  IVake.  loiter,  on  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  t4i  White  Kiirth,  the  mission  was  n'move<l  with  them, and  the 
work  wa.H  rontinucMl  by  KnmcgahlMiwh  and  others  till  it  was  taken 
chargo  of  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  (vilfillan,  in  1873,  with  what  saceess  is 
shown  by  the  hirgt*  congn'gat ions  and  fiourishing  missions  of  the 
chun*h  as  th<*y  <*xiM  to-4lay.  Dr.  BnH*k  still  further  showed  his  per- 
sonal int4*resi  in  the  welfart*  of  the  Indian  by  estaldishing  an  Indian 
sch<M>l  i%x  Farilmult.  \lv  innu^^'wiHl  the  idea  that  by  taking  the  young 
childnMi  from  th<*ir  natural  (Mivin>nm4»nts  and  educating  them  under 
the  infhn*n4*<*?«  of  the  church  and  a  Cliristian  home  he  could  tratn 
them  up  ft»r  us4*fulness  with  rt^ults  similar  to  those  in  sc*hools  for 
white  4*hildn*n.  His  wifi>  fully  shan*<l  his  enthusiasm.  With  her 
COo|H*ratiou  he  ervcled  a  building  adjoining  his  residence*  calling  i% 
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An<lrew8  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  firat  missionary  to  the  Five  Nations, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1859  opened  a  Hchool  With  a  number  of  Indian 
children  he  brought  from  the  Chippewa  country.  A  few  months  later 
he  added  several  Sioux  children,  thus  bringing  together  in  the  same 
household  members  of  the  two  Northwestern  tribes  that  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  inveterate  enemies.  The  motives  and  self- 
saerifice  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Breck  in  this  work  were  above  pniise,  but 
their  hoi>es  were  not  realized.  The  change  was  too  great  for  these 
few  children  of  the  forest.  They  could  not  bear  the  confinement  and 
restraint*  of  a  civilized  home,  but  pint^d  away  and  died  in  such  num- 
l>ers  the  attempt  had  to  !x'  abandoned,  and  the  Indian  s<*hool  was 
given  up.  Dr.  Breck's  original  plan  was  to  found  a  university,  with 
it«  primary  and  preiMiratory<lepartnients,aiidcH)llegean<l  professional 
schools.  In  fact,  in  1858  he  had  given  th<»  echurational  work  the 
ambitious  name  of  **The  Bishop  Seabur>*  I'niversity.''  This  was 
before  the  wonderful  development  of  the  public-s('h(K)l  system  iN^gan, 
an<l  the  lavish  provision  was  S4»cure<l  which  made  the  Stat4.t  Univer- 
sity its  crown  and  glory.  When,  latter,  it  lH»caim»  appan^nt  that  the 
State  would  so  lilx»nilly  provide  for  higher  education,  a  mori»  conser- 
vative plan  was  dtHMdiMl  ujm)!!,  and  the  idea  prevaile<l  that  greater 
service  would  l)e  done  the  Stat4»  as  well  as  the  church  by  con(*entrat- 
iiig  the  effort,  in  addition  to  the  Theoh>gical  Seminary,  on  institutions 
for  secondary  e<lucation,  and  establishing  what  is  hoinnl  will  Ix'come 
strongly  endow^nl  schools  for  the  training  of  Iniys  and  girls,  wlu^ther 
for  college  or  for  entering  at  once  ii\xm  the  more  active  duties  and 
resiM)nsibilities  of  life,  if  anything  beyond  is  undertaken  in  the 
future,  it  is  iH'lieved  a  mort^  feasible  and  a  wiser  plan  will  l>e  to  erect 
and  endow  a  hall,  in  connection  with  the  State  University,  and  unite 
our  higher  (Hlucation  with  that  of  the  State. 

Bishop  Whipple  came  to  the  di«Ki»S4»  in  1800.  The  foundations 
already  laid  and  the  plans  for  the  futun^  were  largely  the  determining 
cauM^s  of  his  clMN>sing  Faribault  as  his  place  of  n*sidence  and  the 
<*enter  of  his  work  for  the  di(N*es4'.  lie  at  once  lent  all  the  influence 
of  his  strong  personality  to  the  founding  of  this  system  of  schools. 
Immediate  stei>s  were  taken  to  organize  it  on  a  iN*riuaiient  bsisis.  All 
that  liml  l>een  done  up  to  this  time  was  largely  an  iiidivi<lual  venture. 
Dr.  Brei'k  was  chiefly  n»s|>onsible  for  it,  providing  for  its  supiH>rt  and 
dire<*ting  its  work.  The  bishop  at  onee  t4N)k  it  up  as  a  part  (»f  his  dio- 
eesan  work  and  incoriH)rate<l  it  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State, 
with  full  collegiaU!^  powers,  and  phuMHl  it  in  the  <*an»  of  a  Ixianl  of 
trustees.  It  charter  was  siH'unMl  May  i*i\  ISi'AK  and  the  name  ehosen 
was  '•The  Bishop  S<»abury  Mission/'  in  honor  of  Si»abur}',  the  first 
bishop  of  the  American  chun*h.  It  is  a  chme  corporation,  with  the 
bishop  of  Minnc^sota  ex  officio  a  trustee  and  the  president,  and  all 
other  trustcH^s,  clerical  or  lay,  memlM^rs  of  the  £pisi*opal  Church. 
Such  men  of  prominence  in  the  State  as  Hon.  H.  T.  Welles  and  Judge 
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Isaac  Atwator  and  Judge  E.  T.  Wilder  were  among  the  flret,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  yearn  active  mem1)erH  of  thiH  corporation.  lUi  ot>j<M*t 
was  declareil  to  be  'Hhe  diffusion  of  religion  and  learning  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Prr)testant  Episcoiml  Church  in  the  UniUsl 
States  of  America."  It  is  eniiK>wered  to  purchase,  take,  and  hold 
real  and  personal  estate,  to  sell,  lease,  and  dispose  of  the  same,  and 
to  exercise  all  other  i>owers  not  inc^)nsistcnt  with  the  laws  of  th<» 
State,  and  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  objcH^ts  of  the  association. 

SEABURV   DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

At  the  first  all  tin*  d<'imrtmcnts  wt»n»  carriiHl  on  together.  There 
were  no  eu<lownientM,  and  for  years  the  work  was  largely  <lependent 
for  it«  support  on  the  proceeds  of  the  '* daily  mail.*^  Dr.  Breck  had  a 
genius  for  interesting  his  com»spondents  in  the  work  of  the  newly 
opene<l  West.  He  was  one  of  the  most  tireless  of  letter  writers,  antl 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  at  home  or  abroad,  if  he  could  snatch  t4»n 
minutes  of  leisure  from  his  busy  life  his  {mmi,  ink,  and  paper  came 
forth  fmni  the  little  bbM*k  Img  that  was  his  (*onstant  companion,  and 
the  lett4»r  writing  was  resumed.  The  nvsult  was  for  years  a  constant 
inflow  of  gifts  by  ehun*hes,  Sunday  sch(H>ls,  and  individuals  for  the 
acquirement  of  grounds  and  buildings,  the  erection  of  churches,  and 
the  maintenan4*e  of  the  mission  and  scrh<K)!H. 

The  new  cor|H)ration  eontinutHl  the  work  (m  much  the  same  Iine«as 
befort*  till  means  iH)uld  Ih^  st*<*unMl  for  its  e.x|mnsion.  As  the  prepa- 
ratitui  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  to  me<'t  the  needs  of  the  new 
dio(*es<*  was  l<M)k<*4l  ui>«>n  by  the  bishop  and  his  coworkers  as  the  moiit 
im|>ortant  and  pn\ssing  imrt  of  the  e<lueational  work,  the  divinity 
sch<N>l  nH*4Mv<Ml  their  first  attention.  The  Hev.  Dr.  Manne}*  waa  a 
proftiund  s<*holar  in  nearly  all  departments  of  theological  study,  and 
for  s«?venil  years  <  I  id  all  thi*  mon*  ini[N>rtHnt  work  of  instruction  in 
th<Milogy.  As  s4N>n  as  th<»  n*s4>un*es  of  the  mission  would  permit,  other 
pn>feHS4>rs  wen'  addt^l  and  the  s4*h<Nil  reorganized  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  first  i>«*rmanent  building,  name<i  Seabur}'  Hall,  was 
ertH*t4*<l  fi>r  this  ile|mrtment.  It  wa^  l(K*ate<l  in  a  dense  fon^t  on  the 
gn>unds  that  w«»n*  afl4»rwanlss«*t  ajwirt  for  the  use  of  the  Ixiys*  school, 
and  WHS  (*oniplet4Hl  and  (M*<*upi«Ni  in  \siM,  Tlie  late  l^v.  Eliaha  S. 
Thoma.s,  D.  1).,  afterwanls  su<'<»e.Hsiv«*ly  re<'tor  of  St.  MarkX  Minne- 
afMilis;  St.  PauTs,  St.  Paul;  and  bi^hop  of  Kansas,  lHK?ame  ita  first 
resident  head  and  pn>f<*vH4ir  of  <;n*ek  Kxegt»sis  alid  Hebrew.  |>r. 
Manney  was  n*lieved  of  murh  of  his  multifarious  Work  by  sulioeqQent 
ap|x»intiiients  as  the  H<*h4N>l  gn*w  in  numlH^rs  and  the  mi*aiui  of  aoi>- 
port  inen*aiMHl.  lie  n*tain«Mi  th«*  t-hair  of  divinity  until  his  death  in 
lK*;v.  He  was  sU(M*<N*4b*4l  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buel,  D.  D.,  who  IumI 
for  soinr  y«»arH  tWUnl  tin*  rhair  of  «*<*el«*siastieal  history.  In  1871  Dr. 
Hufl  yM%t%  rii\U*i\  to  a  pn>fi*ssorship  in  the  (tem'ral  ThiNilogical  Semi* 
nar>-  of  New  V<>rk,  when  the  Kev.  J.  steinfort  Ketlney,  D.  D.,  aao- 
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ceeded  him,  and  at  this  writing  ho  8tiU  iillH  this  chair.  Meantime 
Dr.  Breck,  who  hail  Iwien  professor  of  liturgies,  rector  of  the  parish, 
correspondent  of  the  mission,  and  secretary-  of  the  corporation  since 
it  was  formed,  resigned  all  these  i)Ositions  that  he  might  go  again 
to  the  frontier  and  begin  still  another  now  work.  In  furtherance 
of  this  plan  he  removed  to  California  in  ISO?,  whore  he  la))ored  on 
with  the  same  self-sacrificing,  heroic  spirit  that  ma<lo  Nashotah  and 
Faribault  until  his  death  in  1874.  He  was  tho  pioneer  in  church  work 
in  Minnesota  and  the  founder  of  its  educational  institutions,  and  his 
spirit  largely  i)ervades  it  to  this  day. 

Beginning  with  tho  autumn  of  l.sr)5,  this  dopartmout  shared  its 
building  with  a  numlH»rof  lM)ys  and  preparatory  students  who  formed 
the  nucleus  of  what  afU*rwanls  di^volopcMl  into  Shattuck  School.  The 
two de|»artment44  wen>  thuscarricMl  on  tusono  family  until  tho  building 
Wiis  burned  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1872,  when  tho  divinity  s<;hool 
was  removed  to  its  prewnt  location  a  niilo  south,  and  a  now  Seabnry 
Hall  was  built  for  its  occupancy  in  lS7'J-74.  The  funds  for  its  erec- 
tion were  contribute<i  by  the  trust4»os  and  friends  in  the  Ejist  and  in 
Minnesota.  Fifteen  ye^irs  later  Johnston  Hall  was  adde<l  to  provide 
l)ett^r  ac^comnuMiations  for  tho  library,  lecture  nnims,  and  additional 
nK)ms  for  students.  This  was  built  by  the  pn)ceeils  of  a  iRH^uest  of 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Huntington,  as  a  memorial  of  her  father,  Mr.  William  S. 
Johnston,  of  Chi(*ago. 

The  wisdom  of  the  founding  of  Seabury  has  Ihhmi  abundantly  shown 
in  the  results  of  ita  work.  Beginning  with  the  onlination  of  ita  first 
graduates,  George  C  Tanner  and  Samuel  I).  Ilinman,  in  1860,  every 
year  since  has  adde<l  to  the  numlM^r  of  those  who  have  received  their 
training  here  for  their  life's  work.  Judging  from  the  largo«  proportion 
of  the  clergy  in  Minnesota  who  an'  graduates  of  Seabury,  it  would 
have  l)een  impossible  without  it  to  pn)vide  workers  for  this  large  field. 
Nor  has  Minnesota  alone  Immmi  the  gainer.  Of  th<^  2^^  wh<mi  Seabury* 
has  educated  for  the  sa<*nHl  ministr}*,  a  largo  proportion  have  been 
drawn  elsewhere.  They  are  doing  successful  and  loyal  work  in  37 
di(K»eses  of  our  own  country,  and  in  CaniMla,  Knglan<l,  Wales,  West 
Australia,  and  Jaimn.  The  list  includes  tho  <Mmdjutor  bishop  of 
Minnesota,  the  bishop  of  Kansas,  and  tho  heads  of  S<*abury  un<I  Shat- 
tuck s(*hools. 

All  this  and  much  that  can  not  In*  made  a  matter  of  rei*ord  is 
the  result  of  early  work  of  the  most  dis<*ouragingnatun\  The  school 
began  with  no  endowment  or  assunnl  sup{M)rt.  The  salaries  of  the 
professors  were  meager  and  uncertain.  Tho  sole  do|Kmdence  was  the 
offerings  of  the  church  and  the  donations  of  individuals,  often  lioth 
tArdy  and  s<*anty.  The  struggle  was  a  long  one;  the  future  dark,  and 
the  prospect  discouraging.  Only  the  faith  of  men  who  had  committed 
all  to  God  and  who  trusted  in  the  Divine  cart*  cM)uld  sustain  those  who 
made  this  venture  fur  the  sake  of  Christian  eduoaUun.    The  names 
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and  memor}'  of  Breck,  Manney,  Thomas,  Knickerbacker,  and  others 
have  ))e<'n  built  in  with  the  very  foundation  8tonesof  the  nobU*  huihl- 
in|iCH  that  have  !)een  reared,  and  c»f  the  blessed  work  their  self-denying 
laborH  and  their  faith  nia<le  iM>ssible  for  the  Seabury  Mission  to  <lo  for 
God  and  humanity  in  all  time  to  eome.  But  the  burden  of  this  and 
the  financial  care  rented  upon  Binhop  Whipple  more  than  upon  all 
others.  In  a4ldition  to  the  usual  and  necessar>'  cares  of  his  office  as 
bishop  of  a  f^reat  diocese,  he  largely  aHsume4l  this,  also;  and  by  inccfi- 
sant  effort  throu^li  his  letters,  addn»8ses,  and  perHonal  appealii  h<* 
secnre<l  th(*  symimt  h y  and  aid  of  many  lan^^hearte<l  and  lilieral  ^  vera, 
both  for  th«»  current  expenses  and  for  the  {lennanent  endowment  at 
the  sch<K>l.  When  no  one  else  could,  he  carried  it  through  the  periU 
of  infancy  and  poverty,  and  his  influence  and  persuasiveness  put  it 
on  the  splendid  foundation  it  now  n*sts  on  by  the  endowment  of  pn»- 
fess4>rships  and  many  s<*liolarship8.  Neither  the  school  nor  the  chun*li 
is  ever  likely  to  n^ali/.e  the  pn>f(Mind  <lebt  of  gratitude  it  owes  to  him 
for  the  bunlen  he  \u%h  Inirne  these  many  years  in  so  securely  estab- 
lishing the  Seabury  Divinity  Si*hool. 

SHATTUCK   SC'HOOL. 

As  n»late<l  al>ove,  Shattu<*k  ScIkk)!  was  a  iMirt  of  the  outgrowth 
from  the  mission  day  sc-hiMil  estalilishcnl  by  Dr.  Breck.  With  the 
incn»ai.s<*  in  the  |N>pulation  came  fnH|U(Mit  applications  for  the  admis- 
sion of  nonresident  iMiys.  The  establishment  of  a  boarding  school 
was  from  the  first  a  i>art  of  the  plan.  With  this  demand  from  tht* 
outside,  the  initial  ste[)s  wen*  taken  in  the  autumn  of  1865  by  the 
organizjition  in  a  small  way  of  a  grammar  department  in  iHinnection 
with  the  Divinity  SchcMil.  Then*  were  at  first  but  two  ins! ru(*tors,  a 
men*  handful  of  lN>ys,  many  of  them  pn*|mring  for  the  Divinity 
S<*h4Mil,  and  no  n*>oun*<*s  for  Iniildingor  for  ad(M|uate€M|uipments.  It 
se4*unMl  21  fiNithold  only  by  lN»ing  taken  into  the  building  already  pn>- 
vid«Hl  for  the  th«Milt»gieal  deimrtment,  and  by  the  fa<*t  that  it  coukl  Im* 
c*arri<*<l  4in  under  the  same  general  management  and  as  a  part  of  the 
Hi^me  family.  Dr.  BnH*k  a.Hsnm<Ml  <*harge  as  the  resident  head  of  the 
two  de|mrtnient.H,  with  James  Dobbin,  then  a  candidate  for  holy 
«»nlers,  as  lissistant.  This  arrangement  was  of  short  duration^as  Dr. 
BnH*k  n*sign<Ml  iu  April,  1H«;7,  when  his  assistant  was  placed  in  ehanri^ 
lis  nH*t4>r.  a  isisition  he  still  hohls  after  a  laiNM*  of  more  than  thirty-five 
years.  The  work  and  gn>wth  of  the  s4*h<M>l  as  a  se|>arate  deimrtment 
may  lie  sjiid  to  dat4*  fnim  this  change  in  nianagi*nient,  though  the  two 
s4*h(N>l.««  4N>iit in uimI  to  mess  together,  and  in  |mrt  to  4M*cupy  the  same 
buil4lingHsi*veral  years  longer.  Its  first  s<*parate  building  waserected 
two  years  later.  It  was  nanunl  in  honor  of  iveorge  C  Shattuck,  M.  D.« 
of  lUMton,  Mass.,  fmrtly  for  the  rea.Hon  he  was  the  largest  oontribat4ir 
to  its  building  fund,  and  iiartly  in  nM*ognition  of  the  generous  aid  he 
hatl  previously  given  to  Bishop  Whipple  in  laying  these  and  o^het 
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foundations.  Shattuck  Hall  was  the  only  important  building  for 
several  years,  and  in  the  gradual  growth  and  addition  of  tlie  chaix)l 
and  other  buildings  its  name  was  naturally  applied  to  the  whole  insti- 
tution. With  its  completion  the  success  of  the  school  soon  seemed 
assured,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  financial  support,  by  the* 
generous  patronage  that  was  at  once  extended  to  it  by  our  own  and 
noighl)oring  States.  It  had  been  undertaken  in  the  faith  that  the 
time  would  come,  if  it  was  not  then,  when  the  Northwest  would  need, 
and  it  was  confidently  believcMl  would  siipi>ort,  a  tniining  school  of 
the  first  rank,  and  this  need  was  anticipated  by  laying  the  founda- 
ticms  with  those  of  the  State.  This  confidence  has  l>een  justified  by 
the  ri'sult.  in  the  entire  absence  of  endowmenUs  it  has  had  to  (le|)end 
on  its  own  earnings  for  support.  Yet  it  has  Ikhmi  so  managed  that 
with  the  generous  patronage,  which,  except  at  int<'rvals  in  the  most 
depressed  times  in  the  business  world,  has  filled  it  to  it.s  utmost 
capacity,  it  has  paid  from  its  earnings,  without  the  contribution  of  a 
dollar  from *any  source,  the  entire  cost  of  its  maintenance,  has  met  the 
expense  of  furnishing  the  buildings  and  lal>oratories  as  they  have 
been  built,  and  contributed  a  large  sum  in  the  improvement  of  the 
grounds,  and  in  aiding  worthy  but  j)oor  boys  in  their  eilucation.  The 
only  contributions  received  have  been  applicnl  to  the  erection  of  per- 
manent buildings,  or  put  at  interest  as  a  scholarship  fund,  according 
i\H  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  the  liequest  reijuired.  The  growth  and 
development  have  been  steady  and  (X)nstant,  till  it  has  l>ecome  one  of 
the  largest  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  A  high  standard 
of  excellence  in  scholarship  has  l)een  maintaine<l  from  the  iM'ginning, 
strength  has  been  added  to  the  t<eaching  force  from  time  to  time  by  the 
increase  in  their  numbers,  and  the  employment  and  long  retention  of 
siNHiialists  in  the  various  deimrtments;  the  greatest  stn^ss  has  lKH.'n 
laid  on  the  most  important  of  all  work  in  the  training  school,  the 
tniining  and  molding  of  character,  teaching  Injvs  how  to  work  efli- 
ciently  and  tlioroughly,  to  set  for  themselves  hi^h  idc^als  of  <*haracter 
and  attainment,  and  to  help  them  in  every  way  by  careful  instruction, 
by  instilling  right  principles,  by  judicious  restraint  an<l  discipline, 
ami  by  thniwing  around  them  the  asso<*iati<m  of  th('  daily  religious 
worship  and  influence  of  the  iH^autiful  chain*!,  io  fit  themsc^lves  for 
the  important  <luties  and  resi)onsibilities  of  a  Christian  manhcHxl  and 
of  American  citiztMiship.  Its  widespread  rc*putation  for  efficiency 
and  thoroughness  in  this  training  attracts  l>oys  from  mon'  than  half 
the  States  of  the  Union.  It  numbers  alrea<ly  among  its  alumni  and 
old  boys  upwanl  of  2,500.  A  large  numl^er  have  been  pn^jMinMl  for 
the  leading  col  legits  and  universities;  many  more  have  Ik^u  eminently 
successful  who  went  directly  into  business  and  mechanical  pursnits. 
They  are  found  in  positions  of  responsibility  and  of  honor  in  nearly 
all  cities  and  largt^  towns,  esi>e<*ially  of  the  Middle  West  an<i  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories.    They  give  abundant  proof  tlnit  \\u* 
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traiiiini^  of  the  school  is  efficient  and  prac^tical,  ami  that  it  brinf^^  out 
the  manly  ([ualities  of  a  l>oy's  character  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is 
believe<l  the  foundation  has  l>een  biid  of  one  of  the  stronj^,  suc<*e8i4f  uU 
and  permanent  institutions  of  the  country  for  secondary  instruction, 
and  that  in  our  complex  civilization  it  has  a  most  important  work  for 
the  country  1)efore  it  as  a  training  school  for  the  boys  of  this  mighty 
empire  that  is  so  rapidly  growing  up  in  the  Northwest. 

MATKKIAL   Kyril'MKNT— TIIK  (IKOCNUH. 

In  the  material  (M|uipment  few  sc*hools  an}*where  surpass  It  ho  far 
as  th<*  plans  have  Inmmi  carritMl  out;  and  it  can  lie  safely  said  that  so 
judiciously  have  its  funds  Ihhmi  ex|M*ndiMl  hanlly  any  s(*1mk>1  poHHfSM*« 
such  a  sph*ndid  proiM'rty  or  makes  such  an  impression  on  the  public 
as  Shattu<*k  for  tin'  amount  of  money  that  has  Un^n  contribute.  The 
gn>un<ls  and  country  surnumding  it  are  wholly  unlike  the  Western 
prairie  <*ountr>',  iHMUg  mon»  like  that  (*ommon  in  New  York  or  New 
England.  The  grounds  comprise*  15<)  acn^  situated  on  an  abrupt 
bluff  1<X)  fiH*t  high  ami  overlooking  the  town,  a  Imlf  mile  distant. 
The  view  to  th<»  t<iwn  and  the  country  beyond  is  extensive  ami  lieau- 
tiful.  The  nat  ive  timlM*r,  well  cleannl  of  the  underbrush,  is  preservetl 
on  a  gn»at  part  of  the  s<*h(K)l  property.  The  app^^arance  of  the  entire 
domain  with  its  gnH.»n  lawns,  its  native  groves,  its  numerous  and 
stately  buildings,  its  tine  parade  and  macadamizcHl  driveways,  isquit4« 
like  that  of  a  <*ity  fmrk,  and  it  would  do  crtnlit  to  a  much  older  insti- 
tution. Thirty-five  years  ago  the  sit4»  was  covered  by  a  dense  ftiresl 
of  hanl  maple  antl  oak.  It  was  at  <me  time  a  *' sugar  bush,**  ami  even 
as  late  as  I85!i  a  Imnd  of  Sioux  Indians  n«turning  from  WiMOonain, 
when*  they  had  kille<l  two  \Vinnelmgi>,  st4ip|MHi  here  on  their  way 
lHU*k  t<»  their  n*s<'rvation  and  held  a  sc*alp  <lan<*4*  on  the  very  spot  now 
<MM*upie<l  by  t!i<»  lM*autiful  memorial  (*hai>el  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

S4*v<*ral  buildings  of  the  lN*autiful  native  limestone  and  a  numlier 
of  (N»ttages  for  n*sid«Mit*es  are  pictun*s4|u<*ly  situat4Hl  in  various  parts 
of  th(*  gr«>unds.  All  the  .»i4*h<N)l  luiildings  pnifM^r  an*  warme<l  by  steam, 
ami  the  gnnuidsand  buildings  an*  light^nl  fnmi  an  Kdison  incande««- 
<H'nt  el«*4*tri<'  light  plant,  own<Hi  and  oiM*rat4Hl  by  the  schoid.  It  In 
abundantly  suppli(*<l  with  water  for  <l(miestie  and  fire  purp<NM*s  fnim 
the  (*ity  uat4*rworks.  The  dormitory  buildings  are  giMierally  dividetl 
into  nioiiiN  for  two  railets,  with  a  few  single  rooms  for  boys  who  may 
be  I  Matter  off  by  th«'ms4*lv«\s.  Thes«»  nM>nis  an»  furnished  by  the  iiwti- 
tutioii  with  i*v«*rytliiii;*  «*sM*ntial  to  the  (*omf(»rt  of  the  o<*cupant  and 
an*  <*an*<l  for  by  thi*  hoiiM*kee|M*r,  an  oflleial  ins|MM*tion  also  being  made 
daily  to  ineuleat4*  goo«l  i»nler  and  tidin<*ss  on  the  {lart  of  the  cadela. 
Til**  lM»y>  an*  ni»t  n*4|uin*4l,  a>  in  some  military  iNianling  Bchoola,  to 
maki*  I  heir  ImhIn  and  i*an*  for  their  nsims,  nor  do  the)'  famiah  any- 
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thing  in  the  way  of  bed  and  table  linen.  One  or  more  of  the  teachers 
reside  in  each  building  occupiiKl  as  a  dormitory  and  are  i^esponsible 
for  the  presence  and  the  goo<i  onler  of  the  boys  assigneil  them. 

Shattnck  Hall,  built  in  18(>8-G0,  was  the  first  iH^mianent  building. 
During  the  early  years  it  providtnl  accommodations  for  all  the  work 
of  the  school.  It  is  now  use<l  exclusively  for  dormitory  puri)om*s,  with 
the  tailor  shop  for  the  manufactun*  of  the  ciMlet  uniforms  in  the  base- 
ment. It  is  three  stories,  built  of  the  native  limestone,  and  cost 
•16,(X)().  Following  this  first  building,  most  of  the  earlier  ones  were 
enM»t4K!  from  time  to  time  only  as  the  pn»ssun»  for  mon*  nM)m  by  the 
rapid  gn)wth  of  the  school  ma<le  them  imiK'rativ<s  and  then  an  effort 
was  nuule  to  rais^'t  a  (M>rtion  of  it  by  contributions  fi*om  the  friends  of 
the  sc*hool,  and  the  n^mainder  wiis  paid  as  it  could  In'  out  of  the 
earnings.  They  wen^  necessarily  plain,  but  wer(»  nuule  substantial 
and  always  with  an  eye  to  jM»rmam»n<*e.  '^Fhat  has  ever  Ihh^u  the  set- 
tle<l  iM>licy  of  the  founders — to  build  only  as  th<»y  could  build  well  and 
always  for  the  futurt*,  laying  fdundations,  pn^imring  as  well  as  they 
could  with  the  means  at  conunand  for  their  su<*(*essors  to  build  ui)on 
more  largely  as  the  ri»sources  of  th<»  school  shall  lM*come  suflicient  to 
carrj'out  the  generous  plans  for  its  further  growth.  The  lat(»r  build- 
ings are  mort»  stately  and  beautiful.  They  were  generously  provided 
for  by  spiHJific  gifts,  which  alloweil  great t»r  free<lom  (if  design  and  a 
more  massive  construction.  In  artthitectuml  <'fTect  and  substantial 
construction  they  will  compare  favoral)ly  with  those  of  the  best- 
equipped  sc*hools  in  the  country. 

The  Memorial  Chai)el  and  Shumway  and  Morgan  halls  are  esiiecially 
noteworthy  for  their  l)eauty  and  adaptation  to  their  puri)os*».  They 
would  attract  attention  in  the  largest  cities  and  in  the  oldest  States. 
The  chapel  was  the  gift  during  her  lifetime  of  the  late  Mrs.  Augusta 
M.  Huntington,  of  Chicago.  It  camealH)ut  in  the  giKxl  pi*ovidenceof 
Go<i  by  what  seeme<l  an  accidentail  nuH^tingof  Bishop  Whipple  and 
Mrs.  Shumway  in  Nice,  when*  tlu^y  s|H»nl  the  winter  of  18t>!«-70. 
With  the  bishop's  mind  and  heart  full  of  th<»  new  venturt*  of  faith  in 
what  was  then  almost  the  western  wilds  of  this  lN>nl<*r  town,  an<l  not 
knowing  when*  the  n*sources  for  the  nt*ed<»d  buildings  wouhl  l)e  pro- 
cure<l,  the  plans  and  Iu)ih*s  for  this  e<lucational  work  wen*  a  fn*quent 
theme  of  (*onverMati(m.  Mrs.  Shumway  canu*  after  a  time  to  share 
his  interest  and  enthusiasm  and  offennl  to  give  ♦1(>,(mm>  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  chapel,  thus  making  the  building  for  divine  worship  <me  of 
the  first  on  the  grounds.  As  the  matter  was  stu<ii(Hl  and  the  plans 
develofMMl  she  increawnl  her  0ft  until  it  IxM^ame  nearly  f^$t^<NK»  by  the 
time  the  work  was  c<miplete<l.  It  was  made  lN*autiful  as  a  memorial 
of  her  little  daughter  and  a  fit  expression  of  the  sacre<iness  with  which 
the  howw*  of  God  should  be  clothed  in  the  eyes  of  Imys.  Who  can 
estimate  the  softening  and  hallowing  eflTec't  of  the  beautiful  daily 
service  of  prayer  and  song  and  sacred  instruction  on  ever>'  )M)y  who 
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open8  his  mind  and  heart  to  itn  influence?  Outwardly  the  elmpel  is 
one  of  the  Htriking  features  of  the  beautiful  landscape.  It  is  Hituat^tl 
in  a  charming  grove  of  young  native  trees,  with  most  of  the  oth^^r 
buildings,  present  and  prospective,  fronting  toward  it.  It  is  of  a 
pure  (iothic  style,  in  the  native  limestone,  after  plans  by  Mr.  II.  M. 
Congdon,  of  New  York.  Nothing  necessar}'  for  the  worship  of  Giid 
after  the  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  wanting.  The  floors  4if 
the  chancel,  choir,  aisle,  and  vestibule  are  laid  with  imported  tile  in 
artistic  designs.  The  steps  to  the  choir,  chancel,  and  altar  are  of 
white  marble,  relieve<l  by  illuminaUMl  texts  in  blue.  The  windows 
are  of  Ix)ndon  stainecl  glass  of  exquisite  design  and  c*oior,  thi*  effect 
l)eing  greatly  heightencHl  from  the  fact  that  they  were  all  designcNi 
and  iiuuie  by  ttu*  same  artist  and  with  a  view  to  their  harmony.  No 
chur<*h  any  when*  in  the  West  has  throughout  such  l>eautiful  and 
artistir  wiiWlows.  The  furniture  is  of  solid  oak,  the  seats  ninning 
parallel  t4)  the  aisle,  as  in  English  collegiate  chapels.  Daily  prayer 
has  betMi  niaintaine<l  in  it  during  the  .session  of  the  school  from  the 
timi*  of  its  consecration.  IIolv  (H)mmunion  is  celebrated  everv  Sun- 
day,  and  evensong,  with  a  sermon,  in  the  afterniX)n.  Attendance  at 
daily  prayers  and  the  Sunday  services  is  re<iuired.  Siiecial  voluntai-}* 
service's  are  held  during  the  I^nten  season.  A  w*ell-traine<l  choir  tif 
40  Inns'  voic«»s  adds  greatly  to  the  effwt  an<l  int^^n^st  of  the  servic**!*, 
Thf  influiMice,  i*von  on  Iniys  of  no  religious  conviction,  of  a  lieautiful 
building  that  is  wholly  r«s<*rve<l  for  the  puqiose  of  worshiping 
Almighty  (to<1  with  no  ailmixture  of  secularism  is  wH.'n  partly  in  the 
fact  that  for  more  than  twenty- five  years  the  d(N>rs  have  never  Ih^u 
lo(*k(Ml  nor  anyone  exdudtMl  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  yet 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  its  IxMUg  mohHitecl  or  misusetl.  Such  an  adjunct 
to  a  lM>y's  tniining  in  the  nnist  sus4*eptible  years  of  his  yoang  man- 
hcMMi  must  have  a  markiMl  efTeet  uihhi  him,  even  though  the  fall  efftH*! 
is  not  »<'en  until  matun*r  yearw.  Many  an  old  Isiy  who  in  after  years 
has  l»o4M>m«»  a  C^hri.stian  has  made  the  r<H*t4>r's  heart  glad  by  aasaring 
him  that  the  first  impn^ssions  wen*  maileand  the  se<Ml  sown  all  unctin- 
si'iouHly  t4>  hini.H4*lf  when  he  wjts  atten<ling  thest*  servi<H*s  as  a  thouirlit- 
h*ss  s4*h(M>nM>y  in  the  U^autiful  eha|»el  of  Shattuck  S4*hool. 

Shumway  Hall  was  built  in  lss«;-S7  at  a  <*ost  of  $S2,0<I0.  This  aum 
came  fn>m  a  iMMjuc^t  niaile  by  Mni.  A.  M.  Huntington  for  the  lien«»tit 
of  the  S4*h<M>l.  The  building  is  a  mennirial.  dinH*t4Hl  by  her  to  he  Imilt 
ami  to  1m*  given  the  name  of  her  former  husliand,  Horatio  G.  Shrnii- 
way,  lat4*  of  Chiengo.  Fn*ni  the  sjime  lMN|uest  the  sum  of  #8K,(Hiii 
A'iis  H4»t  sfNirt  for  the  endowment  of  a  numlM«r  of  half  M*holarBhipii  to 
aid  in  tli<*  e4lii(*ntion  of  Imivh  who  an*  in  n«*e4l  of  assistance.  The 
building  is  of  limentiine,  with  sandst4»ne  trimmings;  is  of  a  Gothic 
style  of  an*hit4M*ture,  aft4*r  plans  by  Wileox  A  Johnston,  of  8U  Pteul^ 
an<l  is  HUrmount4«4l  by  a  massive  H4|uan*  st4>ne  t4>wc*r  KM  f«*et  in  height. 
It  is  an  elegant  buihling,  a4imiral>ly  a4iapt4*4l  t4i  its  parpoae,  and  oni* 
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versally  admired  for  the  di^niity  and  beauty  of  its  architecture.  It 
provides  for  all  the  intellectual  work  of  the  school,  and  contains  the 
rector*8and  the^^neral  offices,  reception  room,  an  auditorium,  labora- 
tories, library,  reading  rooms,  etc.  The  class  rooms  are  fitted  up 
with  the  college  adjustable  seat,  and  with  a  lai^e  surface  of  Penn- 
sylvania slate  for  blackboard  purposes.  Provision  is  maile  in  the 
large  study  room  for  all  members  of  the  school,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gnuluating  class,  to  do  their  work  during  the  usual  s(*hool  hours 
and  in  the  evening  under  the  care  of  a  teacher.  The  auditorium  is 
a  most  satisfactory  nM)m,  one  of  the  l)est  in  the  country.  It  is  fin- 
ished throughout  in  heavy  oak  panels  and  with  a  high -van  It  e<l  roof, 
and  reminds  one  of  the  Sanders  theatre  at  Harvard.  It  provides 
nearly  700  sittings,  and  its  ac^oustic  projM»rties  are  adniimble.  The 
massive  stone  tower  contains  one  of  the  finest  clocks  manufactured  by 
the  Howanl  Wat<»h  and  C'l<K»k  Company,  and  four  l>ells  of  remarkable 
sweetnc^ss  of  tone,  so  arranginl  as  to  strike  the  quarters,  as  in  the 
Westminster  chimes.  Th€»y  were  ma<le  by  the  Meneely  Hell  Com- 
jMiny,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Morgan  Hall,  built  in  1S80,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan, 
of  London,  England,  who  donated  $5(),()0()  to  its  enaction.  It  is  situ- 
ated immediately  west  of  Shumway  Hall,  and  is  connected  with  it  by 
a  wide,  open  corridor.  Its  princi|)al  feature  is  a  grand  dining  hall, 
'M}  by  100  feet  and  18  feet  high.  The  self-supporting  fl(K)r  al)ove 
leaves  the  entire  room  free  from  obstructions.  The  large  bay  on  one 
side,  a  deep  paneled  oak  ceiling,  and  the  bright  Gothic  windows  of 
stained  glass  a<ld  greatly  to  the  att  ractiveness  of  the  room.  No  school 
or  institution  has  a  more  attractive,  beautiful  dining  room.  An 
addition  to  the  rear  pnivides  ample  room  for  the  kitchen,  scullery, 
pantries,  etc.,  on  the  same  floor.  All  other  conveniences  for  a  first- 
class  establishment,  including  m^rvants*  quarters,  dining  room,  etc., 
an»  plactMl  in  the  basement.  The  story  al)ove  is  us4m1  for  dormitor}* 
pur]K>ses. 

The  physical  huUdiny, — A  special  feature  of  the  school  is  the 
unusual  attention  given  to  physical  culture.  In  this  climate,  with  its 
long,  rigorous  winters,  much  of  this  must  l>e  done  in<loors,  and  this 
niM*essi fate's  a  large  building,  .ho  arranged  as  U}  provide  facilities  for 
all  tho  various  exercises  of  a  complete  system  of  physical  training. 
The  liuilding  as  arninged  iH)ntains  an  armory  65  by  134  feet  in  the 
clear,  and  gymnasium  and  bowling  alleys  05  by  KK)  feet,  Imrln'r  shoi>8, 
clos«»ts,  Imths,  200  lockers  for  the  ust»  of  ca<let44  exercising  in  the  gj'm- 
nasium,  rooms  for  the  physical  instructor,  office  for  the(H>mmandant, 
iMind  room,  and  a  large  room  for  billiard  tables.  The  walls  through- 
out are  lined  with  pressed  brick,  the  supports  of  the  floor  and  roof 
t russets  are  of  iron,  and  the  building  is  made  practically  fireproof.  It 
is  to  be  warmed,  the  same  as  the  other  buildings,  from  the  central 
steam  plant.     This  building  is  t4>  lie  ultimately  connected  with  Shum- 
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way  Hall  and  the  library  and  reading  room  by  a  oovere<1  paaiiap*  or 
cloiHter.  The  main  reliance  for  the  physical  training,  however,  in  the 
military  drill,  to  which  about  an  hour  a  day  is  devoteil,  and  a  syict^^ro 
of  light  gymnastics  called  the  **sotting-up  drill, '^  which  is  done  und««r 
the  direction  of  the  commandant,  and  occupies  about  a  half  hour  four 
or  five  evenings  a  week.  Besides  this,  instruction  is  given  in  g>*mna- 
sium  work  during  the  winter  months,  modeled  after  the  system  4if 
Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard.  During  the  season  for  outdoor  sports  all 
the  usual  games  an«  very  succ*eHsfull3'  carried  on  with  the  encourHiri*' 
ment  and  assistancH*  of  the  institution. 

SCHOOL  ORCIANIZATION. 

Ah  apiN'ars  at>ove,  Shattuck  S<*liool  is  a  department  of  the  Bishop 
Seabury  Mission.  It  is  a  l)oan1ing  sc*hool,  and  its  objei*t  is  to  take 
charge  of  and  give  careful  training  ami  thonmgh  instruction  to  Ix^yn 
and  young  men  who  go  fn>m  home  for  l>ett«reduc*ational  ailvantages; 
to  pn)vide  them  a  home  in  the  sc*hool  with  their  teachers,  and  by 
careful  physical,  intelUH.*tual,  and  moral  culture  Ui  train  every  side  of 
their  nature  in  preparation  for  theirduties  and  responsibilitiefl  an  men. 
It  takes  high  rank  among  the  s<H*ondarA'  schools,  but  lays  no  claim 
to  the  name  any  mon'  than  U)  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  coUegi^ 
Its  founders  wen»  impn'sstsl  with  the  fact  that  the  nee<l  of  thec(»untr\* 
is  not  an  increase  in  the  numb<*r  of  small,  wt^k  colleges,  but  of  st nmg, 
vigorous  training  sch(K>ls  in  which,  Ix^sidcs  scniml  elementar}'  instruc- 
tion, l>oys  shall  re<*eive  careful  diwMpline  and  training  during  the 
years  when  they  are  most  sus<H.»ptil)le  to  thesis  influenc*es  in  forming 
their  chanu'ters  and  habits  of  life.  They  Ixdieveil  this  can  liest  be 
dcme  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  l)oys  enter  college,  and 
more  wisely  in  a  can^fuUy  managtMl  lK>anling  school  than  in  many 
homes  or  in  the  college  life,  where  the  necessary'  discMpline  can  not 
In*  maintaincMl.  A  syst4Mii  was  ailoptcnl  which  pn^serves  something 
of  the  intimate  ami  helpful  n^lations  as  well  as  restraintu  of  a  well- 
ordenHl  family  an<l  in  whi(*h  the  instructors  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  and  iM*rs4>nal  can*  of  Imys,  together  with  their 
instruction.  This  idea  of  training — of  developing  l)oys  in  manlinetis 
and  efn4*i<Micy,  of  molding  the  ehanict4*r  un<ler  moral  and  religious 
instruction  and  influenct\  and  instilling  habits  of  oliediem^e  and 
industr>* — is  the  prominent  on«*  (»f  Shattuck  S<*h(N>l.  It  is  remembered 
that  the  lN>y  is  t4>  In*  the  man.  The  training  that  will  rightly  prepare 
him  for  his  manhiNMl  is  worth  more  t4>  the  average  lM>y  and  omn  than 
all  the  men*  knowhnlge  any  s<*h(M»l  can  give  him.  The  regulations 
pn)vide  for  the  a^lmission  of  !M>ys  of  13  years  and  upward,  with  the 
alisolute  c*ontn»l  of  them.  The  institution  U*i*<»meH  responsible  for 
them  in  every  way  ami  cares  for  them  as  childn*n  of  the  s<*hool  family 
while  pn«imring  them  th^iroughly  for  any  <*ollegi*  or  university  they 
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may  wish  to  enter,  or  giving  them  an  advanced  course  that  will  better 
fit  them  for  a  business  life.* 

Aside  from  it«  other  advantages,  wliich  to  most  boys  are  many  and 
great,  such  a  system  gives  to  those  who  are  not  looking  forward  to  a 
higher  institution  much  of  the  association  of  college  life.  Their  daily 
intercourse  with  other  boys,  their  rubbing  up  agaiuHt  each  other,  by 
which  every  boy  must  make  his  way  and  win  his  phice  in  competition 
with  many  others,  results  in  his  becoming  sclf-rt*liant,  manly,  inde- 
pendent, forceful,  and  conscious  of  his  own  jKiwers  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  him,  and  helps  him  to  know  how  to  get  on  with  others  before  he 
goes  out  to  battle  in  much  the  same  way  with  the  world.  If  he  goes 
to  college,  the  benefit  of  the  discipline  and  preparation  in  a  good 
training  school  is  e(iually  valuable.  It  is  the  same  life,  on  a  lower 
plane,  as  that  which  awaits  him  in  college.  He  \um  already  had 
experience  of  much  that  is  distinctive  in  college  life  while  under  the 
helpful  restraints  and  guidanrc  of  the  scIi<m)1,  so  is  in  h'ss  danger  of 
running  into  excess  when  the  restraint  is  reniovtMl  and  he  is  left  to 
his  own  guidance.  He  has  l>ecome  self-reliant  and  inde]KMident  by 
learning  to  understand  himself  and  others  l)etter.  It  prepares  him 
to  take  a  relatively  higher  |>osition  in  a  college  class  made  up  of  young 
men  who  have  not  had  similar  training. 

MANAGEMENT   AND   DISC^IPLINE. 

The  n»ctor  is,  under  the  trustees,  thi»  exe<»utive  h<»H<l,  chargwl  with 
the  entin'  management  of  the  temiK)ralities  as  well  as  theedncational 
work  of  the  school  and  with  full  power  and  responsibility  for  its  <iisci- 
plineand  financial  success.  He  nominates  all  instructors  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Iniard  and  employs  and  sui>erintends  all  employees. 
Partly  as  an  aid  in  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  lM>ys,  Init  chiefly  for  its  i)r(HMninent  usefuliu^ss  as  a  means  of 
physical  training,  of  cultivating  attention,  promptness,  i)recision,  and 
olMMlience,  and  develoi)ing  an  en»ct,  manly  rarriage,  a  military  dejMirt- 
ment  was  addini  at  a  very  early  day.  A<lvantage  was  taken  of  an  act 
of  C'<mgre.Hs  which  provides  for  the  detail  of  army  officers  for  '* mili- 
tary instruction  in  wIumiIs  and  colleges,"  and  suc<'cssive  details  have 
lKH»n  made,  first  fnmi  the  active  list  and  later  fnmi  th«»n*tin.Ml  officers. 
The  offii*4'r  detaile<l  is  (*omniandant  of  cadets  and  a  monitM^r  of  the 
faculty  with  full  charge  of  the  military*  nmtine.     In  giving  tin*  school 

•In  IWM  the  rwtor  rarritM  »»nt  a  lon>CH'b<»ri»b«l  plan  of  t*HtabliMhin^  a  priuiary 
(lepurtment  for  little  \n*\•i^  of  7  to  V2  yt^n*  of  ago.  Thi.H  whk  <lone  liy  ^vinK  up 
hiA  nvidonce  ami  enlarfcinK  it  for  th«*  puqtotHm  4>f  the  Hi*h<M»l.  It  in  a  t*hanuinK 
fdtnation  n<^rly  a  mile  from  the  npper  w*ho(»l.  The  fn^mnds.  largely  wiMxleil.  t*om- 
priiie  7ri  ac*reti,  and  art*  no  ample  for  all  n*(inirement8.  and  at  unch  diHlancie  from 
the  nppt*r  w'hool,  that  then*  iji  an  entire  Heparation  of  the  t»lder  and  yonnger  lK»yH. 
The  bnilding  is  moiit  Hnbetantially  bnilt  of  Htone.  it  being  the  intention  to  make 
the  8ch(M>l  a  |iemian«'nt  ft*e<ler  of  Shattnok.  The  nam!)er  is  limited  to  *^K  in  onler 
that  th«*t«e  ehildn*ii  may  have  thu  advantagoi  of  troe  family  life  in  a  n*fined 
Christian  homahold. 
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thiH  Bemimilitary  cliaracter,  it  was  in  no  sense  with  the  object  of  provid- 
ing for  the  control  of  unruly  l>oy8  who  could  be  managed  only  by  the 
strong  arm  of  a  military  system.  It  was  never  the  intention  to  adapt 
the  school  to  the  needs  of  such  boys.  Its  purpose  is  to  attract  boys  of 
character,  who  willingly  seek  and  adapt  themselves  to  its  ph>'sical  aa 
well  as  its  moral  advantages  and  re<|uirements  in  connection  with  IXh 
excellent  intclliHstual  advantages,  and  to  deepen  and  strengthen  in 
such  boys  who  need  developing  rather  than  reformation  the  nece«sar>' 
habits  of  obedience  and  self-control  and  a  manly  respect  for  law  and 
authority.  It  is  assumed  as  a  proper  object  of  any  school  of  training 
that  )K)ys  will  be  admitted  who  for  their  best  development  neiHl  jimi 
the  physical  training  and  the  restraint  and  discipline  the  s<*ho4»l  gives 
as  inurh  as  they  need  the  instruction,  not  liecause  they  an*  liacK  but 
because  they  need  help  and  guidance  to  make  the  most  of  themselves^ 
But  the  school  never  inUMiticmally  or  knowingly  aiimits  a  Ixiy  who 
is  vicious  in  habits  or  disi>osition  or  is  imH)rrigible  ami  niHHls  t4> 
be  rtfTTormcHl  from  such  habits.  Unworthy  Iniys  may  sonietinieti  be 
admitt4Hl,  and  when  this  hap|>ensthey  ought  to  have  achanc<*  till  they 
show  whether  they  are  anxious  to  have  help  and  to  help  themselves 
and  are  willing  to  comply  with  the  nH|uirements  ami  to  improve  and 
to  do  their  duty.  When  they  prove,  as  sometimes  they  do,  that  this 
is  not  their  desire  nor  their  intention,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
wli«»n  they  are  n*moviMl  by  rtHjui^t  or  quietly  dropiHHl  or  dishonorably 
dismiss(Hl,  as  oa4*h  individual  ease  makes  ne<H»Hsar>\ 

In  rarr^'ing  out  the  intent  of  the  (government  in  giving  this  aid  the 
War  l>(*i>artment  pn)vides  the  eadet  rifles  and  artillery  for  drill  and 
an  annual  aUotment  of  l>oth  blank  and  flxinl  ammunition  for  practice 
firing.  All  target  practi(*e  is  re<{uire4l  to  1m!  done  under  the  immediate 
sufMTvision  of  the  commandant.  l^>ys  ineapacitate<l  by  any  ph>'Mical 
defect  for  taking  fwrt  in  the  <lrill  nrv  not  as  a  rule  admitted,  and  all 
ca4letsare  rtH|uire<l  to  take  {tart  in  the  military  exenuses  unless  excused 
for  cause.  The  system  is  thonmghly  rarrie<l  out  and  made  <»f  the 
gn'ate.Ht  value  in  nmnyways.  It  embrH4*esall  the  routine  of  the  <«ov- 
eniment  s4*h<M>ls  that  ises>M*ntial,and  in  all  thin  n*aeh«*s  an  unusQaUy 
high  standard  <if  exe4«llen<*4N  as  is  t4*stitle<i  to  by  the  Ins|ie<«tor-Generml 
of  th«*  Army  and  the  West  INtint  oftiin^rs  at  their  annual  visita  and 
insiMM'tions.  The  liattalion  is  onlinarily  divid«Hl  int4>  fourcompaniefi, 
with  a  full  (*oniplenient  of  offie<*rH.  eh<m4*n  from  the  eailets.  This 
as.Hignnient  is  made  liy  the  eonimandant  from  a  list  of  **eli^l>h*ii,** 
suhJtN't  to  the  appro\al  of  the  nM*tor.  Ah  a  rule  the  apiMnntmenln 
an*  made  fn*ni  the  ni«*nilM*r>i  of  the  highest  classes,  the  i*ommisBton«d 
oflioTs.  when  i>«»Hsil>le.  fn»iii  tli«*  S4*n lor  class,  and  an»  determines!  by 
character,  the  ability  t4i  cHunmaml  and  manage  others,  and  the  atiuid* 
ing  in  s<*holarship.  The  ofrif*<*r  of  th«*  4lay,  with  his  S4«rgeant  and 
tH>riM>niU  (Hinstitute  a  daily  **guanl/*  and  their  duti«^  are  to  Attend 
during  their  t4»ur  t4>  the  military  details  f«»r  the  day,  and  such  oIImv 
duties  belonging  to  the  routine  of  the  discipline  and  the  good 
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of  the  school  as  may  be  assigned  them.  Every  facility  is  provided  by 
the  authorities  for  carrying  out  in  good  faith  the  purpose  of  the  Qov- 
emment  in  making  this  provision  for  military  training.  The  physical 
and  moral  results  more  than  compensate  for  the  cost  of  maintaining 
this  department. 

THE  ACADEMIC  WORK. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  authorities  to  employ  the  iK^st  teaching  force 
available,  and  to  make  their  connection  with  the  institution  as  perma- 
nent an  |M)ssible.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  James  Dobbin,  I).  I).,  has  l)een 
connecte<l  with  it  since  its  foundation,  and  \ii\H  Ix'en  at  its  head  since 
April,  1867.  Several  of  the  instructors  have  heUl  their  (Kxsitions  from 
six  to  twenty -four  years.  The  fa(*ulty  consists  of  fifteiMi  men  who 
are  making  teaching  a  profession.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged 
in  departments  with  a  view  to  the  employment  of  si>ecialist^,  who,  as 
a  rule,  teach  but  the  one  sul)joct  whirh  they  have  made  the  ol)ject 
of  special  study  and  pn'tmration.  They  are  all  graduates  of  colleges 
or  normal  schools.  The  class  rooms  are  so  arrange<i  that  no  instructor 
has  charge  of  any  of  the  cadets  during  a  nnMtation  except  those 
belonging  to  his  class  or  section.  The  prt^paration  of  lesmms  is  made 
by  all,  except  the  memln^rs  of  thf»  grmluating  class,  who  are  {)ermit.ted 
to  study  in  their  own  rooms,  in  a  general  study  nxnu  under  the  care  of 
a  master  (*ompetent  to  assist  a  pupil  in  any  subjei*t  in  which  he  may 
re<iuire  it.  No  recitations  art*  held  in  this  room.  The  six  class  ))eriods 
have  a  uniform  length  of  fifty  minutes,  and  the  nHiuire<l  study  period 
includes  an  hour  and  a  lialf  to  two  hours  a<lditional  in  the  evening. 

The  curriculum  is  arrange<l  for  two  de})artmentM.  Boys  who  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  up  one  of  the  graduating  courses 
are  pla<*ed  in  a  prt»paratory  dei)artnient  for  a  year  of  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  common  English  branches.  As  a  rulo  this  is  inteiiibHl  for 
boys  of  13  t^)  15  years  of  age.  Following  this,  tln»  graduating  rourses, 
requiring  four  years  each,  are  four  in  nunilH»r:  The  classieal,  I^t in- 
scientific,  scientific,  and  English.  The ela.ssieal  includes  all  the  usual 
studies  preparatory  to  the  nio.st  exacting  eiilleges  and  universities. 
The  liatin-mMentific  requirt»s  I^aitin  through(mt  tin*  four  years,  with 
the  sul>stitution  of  history,  two  years  of  (nTUian  or  Fren<*h,  and 
a  year  in  chemistry,  with  lalM)ratory  work.  The  seientific  course 
re<|uires  two  years  of  I>atin,  followinl  !)y  (w<*rnian,  and  physicv  or 
mechanical  drawing,  and  an  ad minible  course*  in  <*oiistitutional  and 
<H*onomic  history.  The  English  course  makes  a  s|M*eialty  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature,  adds  physioh>gy  and  Ixitany  by  the  labo- 
ratory meth<Nl,  otherwise*  foUowing  the  line  of  work  in  the  sj'ientific 
course.  CorresjM»n<ling  diplomas  an»  given  for  the  completion  of 
these  S4*veral  coursers.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  mathematics 
meets  the  r(H|uin»ments  of  all  collegers  and  te<*hnical  s(*hools.  It  pro- 
vider also  for  a  c*ommercial  (M)urs<*  that  may  l>e  taken  in  lieu  of  the 
higher  mathematics  by  those  who  are  preparing  for  business  pursuits 
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on  the  completion  of  their  studieH  here.  All  others  continue  the 
regular  mathematical  course  through  higher  algebra,  solid  geometry, 
and  trigonometr3%  and  the  last  few  weeks  make  a  thorough  review  of 
the  entire  course  in  mathematics. 

HISTORY   AND  POLITICAL  BOONOMT. 

In  history  and  economies  the  effort  is  made  to  develop  the  work 
much  beyond  the  onlinary  range  of  the  preparatory  school,  and  much 
more  time  than  usual  is  given  up  to  it  in  the  courses  that  will  permit 
of  it.  Very  thorough  work  is  made  of  the  study  of  our  own  history. 
English  and  general  history  are  treated  by  text-book  and  le<*ture  with 
as  great  fullness  as  possible,  especially  in  their  relations  to  the  liegin- 
ning  and  the  <levelopment  of  our  own  country,  five  hours  a  wet^k  for 
a  year  being  given  to  it.  The  subjects  of  political  economy  and 
government  and  e<^uomic  history  are  pursued  the  two  following 
years  with  a  \iew  to  bringing  out  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
industrial  and  commential  <|uestions  of  the  day  that  are  within  the 
compn^hension  of  the  pupils.  The  prime  object  is  to  familiarize 
them  with  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citizens;  and  the  work 
of  this  department  is  carried  very  much  beyond  the  re<|uirements  of 
any  college  for  mlmission  for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  not  pursue 
a  higher  course  of  study.  In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  instrue- 
turn  mlmitting  such  collateral  work,  quite  a  wide  range  of  reading  is 
requinnl,  with  a  view  to  mastering  the  subject  instead  of  confining 
the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  text-book. 

KNOUSH   DEPARTMKirr. 

The  authorities  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  our  own  language,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  time 
is  given  t4>  it.  The  (*ours4*  lN*gins  in  the  preparator>*  department  with 
oral  instru<*tioii  and  the  study  of  the  simpler  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  is  c*ontinu(Mi  in  th<*  lowest  class  of  the  graduating  c*ourse 
by  a  thon)ugli  study  of  practical  gnimmar  and  daily  exercises  in  writ^ 
ing  and  conifMisition.  Th<*  following  year  8i>ecial  attention  is  given 
to  th«*  study  of  rh<*t4>ric  and  the  etymology  and  history  of  words,  and 
a  lM*ginning  is  nuKlr  in  the  study  of  some  of  the  masterpicH^es  of 
English  and  American  authors.  This  practical  study  of  literature 
and  its  development  iseontinu4Ml  through  the  course.  Many  of  the 
lM»st  authors  an»  n*ad  and  studiiHl,  and  choice  passages  are  required 
t4»  Ix*  (M»iiiniitt«Hl  to  memory.  In  the  junior  class  considerable  atten- 
tion is  giv«»n  t4>  t)i«*  history  «>f  the  language.  The  aim  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  to  tea«*h  the  pupils  to  re<*ogniz<*  gcMMl  Flnglish  and  to  know  how 
to  us4»  it,  as  well  as  to  eultivate  in  them  a  taste  for  good  reading.  In 
the  s4*iiior  chuss  mon*  t4N*hnical  work  is  done,  and  the  authors  studied 
are  th«MM*  presiTilxMl  by  the  New  England  Association  of  CoUegiss  fur 
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entrance  examinations.     Particular  Htress   is  laid  on   compoBition, 
« tlu'nie  writing,  and  extemporaneous  writing  in  class  through  the  entire 

COUITSO. 

LATIN  AMD  GREEK. 

The  classical  department  is  arranged  to  give  a  Ixiy  a  careful  and 
full  preparation  for  any  college  or  university.  It  emhra<H»8  the  read- 
ing of  the  usual  classical  authors  as  requinxl  by  the  In^st  colleges. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  drill  in  grammar  through  the  entire 
courses  and  increaseel  facility  in  reading  and  translation  fs  secunnl  by 
fre(|uent  exercises  in  sight  reading  by  the  ad vani*ed  classes.  All  lK)ys 
pursuing  the  classical  course  are  reciuired  to  take  the  full  course  in 
English  and  mathematics  and  some  (verman  or  Fivuch. 

CHEMISTRY   AND  PHYSICS. 

In  these  branches  the  work  is  so  arninge<l  as  to  make  th<Mn  dis- 
tinctively lalwratory  rourses.  Each  <me  runs  thn>ugli  an  entire  year, 
with  five  recitations  a  week  and  an  extra  hour  for  t  lie  lalM)ratory  work. 
Experiments  perfonneil  under  the  imnuHliatt'  suiM»rvision  of  the 
instructor  are  ma<le  the  l>asis  for  a  study  of  some  of  the  mon*  im{>or- 
tant  elementary  principles.  In  chemistry  siHM*ial  str<\ss  is  laid  on 
neatness  and  onler  in  manipulation  and  aeeurary  in  obs(*rving  and 
reconling  n»sultw.  As  the  work  advances  a  gn»ater  ))roi)ortionate 
credit  is  given  for  a  knowhHlgeof  the  projuMiies  and  relati<ms  of  the 
elements.  A  few  of  the  more  common  elements  are  studied  in  detail, 
and  others  aw  dLscusaeil  in  the  light  of  their  relation  to  tht'S4\  Much 
time  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  Halations  of  the  small  numlH*r  of  facts 
presenttnl  and  to  training  the  iK)W(»r  of  rt^asoning  fnmi  analogy. 
Pupils  an»  exiHs*t4Kl  at  the  end  of  the  t'oui-se  to  Ih»  abU»  to  identify 
any  sulistancn*  us<h1  by  them  in  their  t»x|K»rimrntal  work  <luring  the 
year. 

In  physics  a  smaller  numlN'r  of  principh's  than  an'  usually  ineludcHi 
in  the  elenn^nt^iry  text-lKM)ks  is  studitMl.  Thes<»  ans  howt»v<»r,  taught 
in  most  caM's  as  diMluctions  fn>m  exiMM-iments  iM*rform<Hl  by  the 
pupils.  Time  enough  is  triven  t4)  ea<*h  <*xi)erim('nt  to  iM^rmit  of  meas- 
un'ments  as  ae<*unite  as  may  l)e  practieable  with  tin*  kind  of  ap|>a- 
ratus  usihI.  Pupils  an*  encourage<l  to  stu<ly  carefully  the  limit  of 
accuracy  of  their  ol>servations,  an<l  clearly  to  iH»rccivc  sonnies  of 
error.  CoUatenil  reading  is  rtHjuirtMl  in  conniH*tion  with  each  cxpt»ri- 
ment,  and  careful  attention  is  paid  t4>  the  matter  of  arninging  and 
rtHxirding  n*sults.  It  is  not  exiXH.*tiMl  that  pupils  who  have  taken  this 
course  will  Ih*  able  to  |>ass  an  old-time  examination  in  ''  natural  phi- 
losophy,** but  the  drill  in  a4*curacy  and  reasoning  ami  the  a<M|uisition 
of  a  car(*ful  habit  of  thought  in  <Minsidering  phenomena  an*  n'ganle<l 
as  of  much  gn*atcr  value.  This  couhm*  lays  a  suitable  foundation  for 
the  study  of  physics  as  the  subject   b  now   taught   in  the   most 
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advanced  roUcgen  and  technical  schools.     The  same  method  is  used 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  study  of  botany. 

Such  a  treatment  of  these  subjects  requires  that  ample  means  shall 
bo  provided  for  the  laboratory  work,  and  this  has  been  done.  Sepa- 
rate rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  the  chemical  and  physical  experi- 
mental  work,  some  3,000  feet  of  floor  space  in  all  being  given  up  to 
this.  No  ordinary  college  laboratory  is  more  complete  so  far  as  this 
goes  for  elementary  physical  and  chemical  investigation  and  exfieri- 
ment.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  fitted  up  with  tables  of  a  conven- 
ient <lesign  for  28  students.  Each  one  is  provided  with  water  and  gas, 
pneumatic  cisterns,  hoods,  and  all  conveniences  to  he  found  almost 
any w!ien»  for  elementary  work.  The  equipment  of  the  physical  lal>- 
oratory  is  hanlly  less  complete,  and  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  student 
to  carry  on  a  thorough  course  in  elementary  experimental  phyaica, 
such  as  is  required  for  entrance  at  Harvard. 

DRAWING   DBPARTMKNT. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  free-hand  drawing  in  the  study  of 
botany  and  physics.  This  is  illustrative  of  the  written  discussion  and 
description  in  the  n<)telMK>ks  riH|uired  of  every  pupil  in  these  muI>- 
ject.s.  The  menilN*rs  of  the  fifth  form  are  given  a  thorough  and 
valuabh*  roursi*  in  geometrical  and  mechanical  drawing  or  in  physicas 
as  they  may  ele<*t.  The  (*ourse  in  drawing  requin^  two  hours  a  day 
in  the  class  nnmi  throughout  the  year.  It  embraces  pn>!>lems  in 
dem*riptive  geometry',  and  extends  thn)Ugh  conic  sections  and  the 
helix.  The  instruction  is  given  l)y  means  of  models  and  diagrams 
and  by  thi*  use*  of  text-l)<M)ks.  At  least  ^5  plates  are  requirtMi  of  each 
pupil.  A  well-lighte<l  and  well-e<|uipiKHl  room  provides  every  facility 
for  such  work  as  is  undertaken. 

For  supfMirt  th<»  m*h(Mil  has  Iknmi  entirely  dependent  UfHrn  the  in<*<>me 
d<*riv(Mi  from  tht*  tuition  and  t4*rni  bills.  It  has  no  other  resources  or 
outsid«*  iis.sistan(*e.  A  scholarship  endowment  of  |tl03,<K)0  provider 
a  fund  for  th<*  aid  (»f  l>oys  without  mUMjuate  nutans  for  such  training, 
but  d<N\s  not  afToni  any  indeiN*n<ient  in(*ome  for  the  support  of  the 
instituti«in.  With  this  limit4Ml  inc*4mie  it  has  always  Ikh^u  made  self* 
sup|>ortiiig,  and  has  never  nnfivtHl  any  ai<l  by  way  of  gifta  or  dona- 
tions t4>wanl  its  current  exiM»nsi*s.  Several  other  buildings  have  been 
planniMl  for  th(*  furth<»r  growth  and  impnivement  of  the  school,  some 
of  whi(*h  an*  v«*ry  much  ne^HliMl,  but  the  most  pn'ssing  n«HMl  is  that  of 
an  ample  g(*n<*ral  en<lowment.  This  is  nMjuired  for  a  still  further 
Improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  for  a  more  liberal  policy  in 
aiding  lM)ys  of  ability  and  character  but  of  limited  means,  for  greater 
indeiM*ndeucH*  in  its  management,  and  to  pliu-e  the  institution  on  a 
firm  financial  iNi^^is  as  one  of  the  endowi«d  secondary  scIuniIs  of  the 
counlr>'. 
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ST.  MARY'S  HALL,  FARIBAULT. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  1866  to  provide  the 
best  facilities  for  the  education  of  girls  in  a  Christian  home.  The 
bishop  began  the  work  in  his  own  house,  comer  of  Main  and  Sixth 
streets,  with  15  boarders  and  12  day  pupils,  his  wife  acting  as  matron, 
nurse,  and  house  mother. 

The  first  principal  was  Miss  Sarah  P.  Darlington,  a  woman  of  strong 
character,  who  held  the  position  almost  continuously  until  her  decease 
in  1881.  Her  influence  is  still  felt  in  a  markeil  degree.  She  left  a 
bequest  of  $2,000  for  the  Darlington  scholarship,  giving  the  school 
her  library  and  $500  to  maintain  it.  In  lier  absence,  on  account  of 
ill  health  in  1861>,  her  place  was  filltHl  by  Miss  Lucy  Winston,  and  in 
1870  by  Mrs.  (Jeorge  B.  Whipph*.  Her  successors  have  been  Miss 
E.  A.  Rice,  Miss  C.  B.  Bun^han,  Miss  E.  F.  Brown,  Miss  Ella  F. 
Lawrence,  and  the  present  efficient  and  accoi!iplishe<l  principal,  Miss 
Caroline  Wright  Eells.  During  Miss  Lawrence's  absence  in  1892  and 
1803  Miss  Kate  L  Cole  was  acting  principal. 
.  Bishop  Whipple  says  in  the  council  address  of  the  first  year: 

All  Saints*  Day  2  opened  St.  Mary'8  Hall  in  my  own  )ion»e  with  Hervioe  and  holy 
communion.  We  have  had  reddinK  in  my  family  32  pupils  and  have  also  had  18 
day  pupils.  Rev.  Leonard  J.  Mills  was  apix)inted  chaplain.  Miss  S.  P.  Darlington 
principal,  and  Miss  Jeanette  Camplx^U.  Miss  Sara  J.  Smith.  an<l  Miss  Josephine 
Fanning  were  assistant  teachers.  Our  l)elove<l  chaplain  only  lived  a  few  months 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  wise  forethought  and  exiK'riencc  in  its  organization. 
He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  loyal  churchman. 

Again  the  bishop  says: 

Wh<*n  I  opened  St.  Mary*s  Hall,  the  venerable  Archlrishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Longley,  wrote*  to  me:  "  May  you  h<h*  rich  and  abundant  fruit  fnim 
yomr  labor  4)f  love,  and  may  all  wlio  listen  t4>  your  wise*  and  w*asonable  counsel 
have  grace  and  strength  so  to  ])rofit  that  they  may  ))e  your  cn»wn  t>f  n'j<»icing  in 
that  day.  I  would  fain  send  these  little  ones  in  Christ  my  ))lt*ssing  u4*ross  the 
Atlantic,  and  may  the  |»i*ace  of  Go<l.  which  iiasseth  all  nnderstan<1ing.  ever  keep 
their  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Qod  and  their  hearts  in  the  love  of  Christ/* 

The  growth  of  the  S(duK)l  required  additions  to  Im^  made  to  the 
bishop's  home,  and  in  1S72  he  retire<l  with  his  family  to  a  s<'parate 
residence.  The  school,  having  l)een  brought  to  a  (Mindition  of  finan- 
cial success,  was  formally  incorporated  and  (*onveyed  to  a  lK)ard  of 
trustees  by  the  bishop,  to  whom  it  then  iM'longed.  He  s<»l<H't4Ml  to 
receive  the  trust  the  Rev.  Kdwani  R.  Welles,  I).  1).,  Rev.  Kdwanl 
Livermore,  H.  T.  Welles,  I/orenzo  Allis,  Eli  T.  Wilder,  Winthrop 
Young,  and  (jrordon  E.  Cole.  Mr.  Cole  was  chi»sen  si*cretary  and  held 
the  offi<'e  until  his  death  in  1890.  The  gratuitous  services  of  the  Hon. 
Gordon  E.  Cole,  as  legal  adviser  of  the  bishop  and  board  all  these 
years,  were  of  immense  value.  He  gave  $500  to  the  library  and  for 
several  years  provided  a  scholarship. 
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The  school  continued  in  its  first  location  nntil  1884.  Meantime  a 
tract  of  13  acren  on  a  bluff  upon  the  east  side  of  the  town  was  pre- 
sented to  the  board  for  a  new  building  by  the  generosity  of  citizens 
of  Faribault.  A  beautiful  and  commodious  structure  of  stone  was 
erected,  accommoilating  100  pupils  and  providing  under  one  roof 
everything  require<l  (excrept  chapel  and  g^^mnasium)  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  In  1889  another  building  of  stone  was  added,  at  a  coat  of 
$14,000,  for  a  g>'mna8iuni  and  engine  room.  The  whole  building  in 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  an  Edison  incandescent  electric  plant. 

The  library'  contains  alK)Ut  3,0(X)  volumes  and  is  well  supplied  with 
Ixxiks  of  reference.  The  standanl  of  scholarship  is  high.  The  cur- 
riculum embraces  all  the  departments  of  study  usual  in  first-class 
schools  for  girls,  and  the  re<iuirements  are  such  that,  while  graduates 
are  prepare<l  for  college,  many  take  only  a  partial  course.  The  num- 
ber of  graduates  is  18G. 

Among  those  who  have  ser\'ed  longest  may  be  named  the  late  Miss 
E.  Whitney,  t4»achor  of  English  and  literat  ire,  and  Pnif.  John  Foster, 
teacher  of  I^tiu  and  mathematic*s,  and  the  late  Miss  Susan  Phelfis, 
health  matnin  for  twenty-five  years.  From  the  first  Bishop  Whipple 
gave  the  school  his  personal  care  and  oversight.  In  this  he  was  aided 
by  his  lm)ther,  the  late  Iii*v.  George  B.  Whipple,  who  for  sixteen 
years  was  chaplain  and  treasurer,  until  his  decease,  July  19,  1888. 
Bishop  Gilbert  now  shares  this  can*  and  oversight  with  a  deep  and 
active  interest.  Since  1889  the  liev.  E.  Steele  Peake  has  been  the 
chaplain. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  school  is,  in  its  l)est  sense,  a  Christian 
school,  with  daily  prayers,  sacre<l  studies,  and  public  worship  in 
acconlance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Protestant  Episc*opal  Cliurch. 
The  course  of  study  embraces  the  church  catechism.  Old  and  New 
Testament,  ami  church  history.  The  spiritual  oversight  of  the  school 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  and  chaplain.  The  {M^rsonal  care  of  the 
pupils  and  all  (*orrrespondence  is  with  the  principal.  She  is  assisted 
by  \2  efficient  tea<*hers,  the  matron,  and  an  experience<l  nurse.  Espe- 
cial  attention  is  {mid  to  the  health  of  the  scholars.  From  the  first  the 
health  of  the  school  has  Imm^u  remarkable.  There  is  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium  and  a  fine  t4*acher. 

Th«*  area  of  frntronagt*  has  Ikn^u  extensive,  reaching  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  I^kes  and  lM*yond.  For  thirty-one  3'ears  the  late  Mr. 
S.  II.  Kerfoot,  of  Chicago,  gave  a  gold  UHHlal,  known  as  **The  Alice 
Kerf(M>t  McHlal/"  in  honor  of  his  daughter,  the  first  graduate,  to  the 
pupil  having  the  highest  standing.  Three  other  gold  medals  are 
awanlfMl  annually,  the  Bishop's  Me<lal,  for  rapid  pnigress  in  studies; 
the  Nellie  IH>arlN)rn  .Me<lal,  for  e.\i*<»lh'nce  in  reading,  and  the  Bishop 
Pinkney  Me<lal,  for  pn>ficiency  in  English. 

By  spe<*ial  efforts  of  the  l)ishop,  pn>vision  has  been  made  each  year 
for  the  e<lucatiou  of  slaughters  of  niishionaries.     Scholarships  have 
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been  given  by  J.  II.  Wynmn,  of  New  York,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Hnne- 
will,  of  OwHtonna,  Minn.  The  late  Matthew  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadel- 
phia, left  a  bequest,  e8tiniate<l  at  $25,(X)0,  for  general  puriM>se8. 

Under  the  present  management  the  school  is  doing  most  suecessful 
work.  The  advantages  in  art  an<l  music  are  t^siM»<*ially  fine.  All 
departments  are  in  the  care  of  ladies  of  superior  culture,  umh'r  the 
supervision  of  Miss  C.  W.  Eells,  principal.  The  family  life  is  that 
of  a  Christian  home. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

TheRightRev.  H.  H.  Whipple,  1).  I).,  LL.  I).,  Faribault;  the  Right 
Rev.  M.  N.  Gilbert,  I).  I).,  St.  Paul;  the  Right  Rev.  J.  I>.  Morrison, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Duhith;  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Faude,  H.  1).,  MinneaiK>lis; 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  Tanner,  D.  !>.,  Faribault;  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Nichols, 
Minneapolis;  Dr.  J.  \V.  Daniels,  Faribault;  Mr.  K.  W.  l\»et,  St.  Paul; 
Mr.  J.  R.  Vanderlip,  MinneaiM>lis.  The  Right  Rt»v.  H.  \i.  Whipple, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  president  of  the  boanl;  the  Rev.  G.  ('.  Tanner,  D.  D., 
secretary. 


Chapter  X. 

PILLSBURY  ACADEMY. 


By  Mark  H.  Dunnrix. 


It  is  A  part  of  the  hiHtory  of  nearly  every  denominational  instlto- 
tion  of  learning  in  our  c*ountry,  that  Hh  lie^innings  were  not  only 
humble,  but  attemhHl  with  verj'  ii^rvnt  lalior  ami  very  many  Haerifi<*es. 
Many  caunes  hnl  t4)  this  result.  A  chief  cause  was  the  lack  of  a  suf- 
ficient endowment  to  mcH»t  the  current  ex))enses.  Some,  indeed,  were 
openeil  to  students  when  no  one  could  see  the  money  to  {Miy  the  bilk 
of  the  first  month.  The  presidentn  and  professors  of  many  coUeg^es 
now  well  endowtnl  and  eminent  for  their  lan^*  uw^ fulness  were  forced 
to  lieji^  the  money  to  pay  their  own  meaner  salaries.  A  few  dollars  or 
pounds  wert»  diH^mwl  sufficient,  in  earlier  years,  to  lie^in  a  colleiuri*  or 
university.  Some  of  the  s<'h<K>ls  wert*  started  too  early,  lie^n  before 
the  denomination  was  able  to  sustain  them  either  with  students  or 
with  money.  Others  came  to  an  early*  end  l)ecause  of  jealousies  and 
rivalries.  Hani  tinu^  carried  others  away.  Some,  suspi»ndeil  for 
years,  nisi*  apiin,  (lerhaiw  in  another  town  or  city,  under  the  old  or 
new  name  and  with  a  unMlifuMl  course  of  study. 

Whether  the  failun^s,  {M^rmanent  or  temimrary,  shall  equal  in  num* 
l)er  the  sueci»ss«»s,  yet  the  history  of  em'li  is  full  of  thrilling  int4*n*su 
Good  men  an<l  women  praye<l  and  iiaxe  their  money.  They  lalM»red 
and  sa4*rific*<Ml,  though  they  wen*  fon*4Hl  in  instances  to  give  up  wholly, 
or  for  a  time,  their  grand  work«  yet  their  conduct  was  none  the  lei» 
noble  and  inspiring. 

llie  alN»ve  has  <Mi*urred  to  me  as  a  fitting  intro<luction  to  an  account 
of  the  early  efforts  of  the  Baptists  of  Minnesota  in  thedinH*tion  «>f 
e<lueation.  While  Minne.sota  was  yet  a  Territ4>ry  they  b«*gan  adim*tL«»- 
sion  of  the  question  ineident  to  a  n^solve  to  establish  an  institution  of 
learning  which  should  Im»  theirs  to  love  and  uphold.  A  spirit  of  prog- 
ress animate<l  them.  It  ha^l  its  birth  in  the  desire  tostrengthen  their 
own  Imnds  and  honor  CvikI.  An  early  out^*omeof  thisdiscusnion  wms 
an  act  of  in(*ori>oration.  |ia.Hs<*<l  by  the  h^islatun*  of  the  Territorj% 
through  the  a<*tion  of  the  lU^v.  Timothy  II.  (*ressey,  then  fMslor  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  St.  I^aul,  creating  the  MinneiMita  Central  Uni* 
2U 
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Versity.  The  board  of  directors  provided  for  In  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion elected  Rev.  Timothy  R.  Cressey  as  presi<lent.  Committees  were 
appointed  on  location  and  the  collection  of  funds.  It  was  announced 
by  the  board  that  the  city  or  town  making  tlie  largest  subscription  in 
money  and  the  largest  donation  in  land  for  the  site,  other  things 
being  equal,  should  have  the  preference.  The  comniitt4>e  on  lo<*ation 
visited  the  places  from  which  offers  of  land  and  sul)S(*riptions  had 
come,  and  they  finally  recommended  the  acceptance  of  an  offer  of  the 
citizens  of  Hastings  of  10  acres  of  land  and  a  sulxscription  of  ;^:3(),000 
for  the  erection  of  the  first  university  building.  This  roconnnondation 
of  the  committee  on  location  the  boanl  adopUnl,  and  at  its  meeting 
which  fixe<l  the  location  at  Hastings,  l)egan  the  si'^rch  for  some  |)er- 
son  to  be  employed  and  empowered  t^  carry  out  th<»  conditions  of  the 
engagement  entered  into  with  the  citizens  of  Ibistings.  For  this  deli- 
cate and  important  work  the  l>oanl  selecte<l  Rev.  A.  M.  Torb(»t,  of  St. 
Paul,  who  ha^l  been  largely  identifle<l  with  the  movement  fnun  its 
very  start.  He  was  made  the  financial  agent  and  secn»tary  of  the 
board  and  empowered  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  l)oanl  and  the 
wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  university  at  Hastings.  This  imiM)rtant 
trust  was  not  acct*pte<l  by  Mr.  Torbet  until  after  much  consideniti<m 
and  a  full  canvass  of  the  siKTifices  to  Ih»  made.  A  sense  of  duty 
finally  led  him  to  rt*sign  liis  pastorati'  and  acci^pt  th<*  work  s«»t  l)efon» 
him.  He  at  once  ent^'re^l  upon  his  work,  preparing  plans  an<l  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the  a<*ademy  building.  In  due 
time  the  foundation  was  l>egun  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  amid 
the  hopeful  rejoicings  of  many  friends  of  education  thn)ughout  the 
Territ4)ry  ami  especially  the  iK»oplc  of  Hastings.  When  this  jxiint 
was  roache<l  and  while  the  finan(*ial  «igent  was  marshaling  his  forc*es 
for  the  completion  of  the  acaihMny  l)uil<ling,  with  the  cut  stone  and 
brick  on  the  ground,  there  fell  ujion  th4»  p«H)plc  of  the  "JVrritory  the 
overwhelming  financial  <Tisis  of  1S57.  It  was  lik**  a  thunderstorm 
from  a  clear  sky.  The  i>eople  of  the  Nort  Invest  W4»n»  crushe^l.  Tho.s<» 
good  liaptists  who  ha<l  subs<Til)ed  were  all  in  the  wit»ck.  The  Central 
University  not  only  felt  the  shcK*k  l)Ut  felt  its  killing  blow.  It  was 
the  thing  which  endinl  the  gn»at  enterprise.  Only  those  who  lived  at 
that  day  can  fully  realize  why  this  result  was  so  absolutely  trut*.  Men 
who  had  sul>scrilHHl  dollars  wen*  without  a  cent.  TIh»  llnaneial  agent, 
who  was  unable  to  collect  a  single  dollar,  and  who  had  exiNMided  fnmi 
his  own  p<K*ket  much  mort*  than  he  had  <H)lleet4*d,  in  extn^ne  mortifi- 
cation and  sorrow  almndcmcMl  the  field  and  went  to  work  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  own  household. 

At  a  later  perio<l,  the  Rev.  Timothy  R.  C'res.sey,  whosi»  zt»al  and 
faith  even  tlu»  Anancial  cy(*lone  had  not  wholly  s(*attere<l,  thought  he 
oould  collect  funds  in  the  Kast  among  old  friends,  and  ofTered  his  ser- 
vices as  agent.  These  tendered  services  were  gladly  accepted.  He 
went  forth  with  a  few  dollars  of  his  own  in  his  pocket,  but  came  luick 
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with  none  of  hU  own  money  left  and  not  a  dollar  for  the  anivenity. 
That  worthy  man,  on  his  return,  spoke  of  his  enterprise  as  a  task  he 
had  never  undertaken  before  and  never  desired  to  undertake  the  like 
a^ain. 

Hy  some  arrangement  with  the  board  of  trustees,  the  Baptist  Chareh 
of  Hastings  gathered  up  the  fragments,  stone  and  brick,  and  put  theni 
inUi  what  is  now  a  public-school  building  in  Hastings.  The  church, 
for  H  time,  worshiped  in  a  part  of  it.  The  obligations  of  the  chareh 
were  afterwards  assumed  by  the  Baptist  State  convention.  Some  of 
the  iKKiks  donated  to  the  university  in  advance  of  any  place  to  put 
them  were  saved  to  Minnesota,  now  Pillsbur>',  Academy.  D.  D. 
Merrill,  es4^.,  as  the  representative  of  the  State  convention,  aUso  saved 
from  the  university  wreck  for  the  endowment  fund  of  the  academy 
the  sum  of  $2,719.  The  books  and  money  above  named  were  reneued 
from  the  $7,000  which  the  Central  University  had  cost.  If  space  were 
alloweil  me,  it  would  \m^  pleasant  to  refer  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bradly, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Bishop,  and  other  noble  men  and  women  who  were  pray- 
ing and  planning  for  their  school  at  Hastings  when  the  crisis  of  1857 
put  an  end  even  to  their  hopes,  so  completely  overwhelming  was  lU 
The  prayers  and  lal)ors  of  these  worthy  men  and  women  were  not  lost. 
They  havo  an  answer  in  Pillsliury  Academy.  The  charter  of  the 
academy  is  the  charter  of  the  Minnesota  Central  University,  with 
pnifs^r  amendments.     Life  came  from  death. 

The  Baptists  of  Minnesota  made  no  other  effort  to  found  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  which  should  1k»  under  their  contml  till  1H74,  when,  at 
the  Baptist  State  convention  of  this  year,  held  in  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, the  committ4'e  on  education  n»|)ort4Ml  in  favor  of  early  efforts  for 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  This  report  was  anani- 
mously  a4lopte<l  and  was  follow^sl  by  the  apfMnntment  of  a  committee 
*Mo  n*i*eive  profxisals  for  the  l<K*ati(m  of  a  liaptist  ac*a<lemy  and  to  do 
su<*h  other  work  as  in  their  judgment  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
advanee  the  caum*  of  higher  <Hlucation.'' 

At  the  State  eonvention  held  in  St.  Paul  in  Octolx^r,  1875,  this  com- 
mit t4H«  r«»|iort4Ml  prfi|MWials  for  the  location  of  the  academy  and  further 
nH*<>nimende<l  that  a  <*ommitt4N*  l>e  apiMiinted  t4>  Ax  the  locati^m  of  the 
institution;  that  the  denomination  endeavor  to  raist^  the  sum  of 
$r><i,(Mio  as  an  endowment;  that  a  finance  (Himmittee  be  selec*t4Ml  t4i 
have  in  chargi«  the  whole  work  of  the  eiid«)wnient ;  that  a  <M>mmitt<«e 
should  se^'un*  fnmi  the  legi.slatun*  an  act  of  iniH>r|K>rati«»n,  and  thai 
the  (hinor  of  $*Jii,(mmi  should  have  the  privilege  of  giving  a  name  to 
the  pn>iM>H4Ml  a(*adeiny. 

In  a4>4*<irdan(*4»  with  the sImivc  action,  thes4»  various  committees  were 
ap|s>inte4l.  The  tinancH*  ct>nimitt4H>  w.is  duly  inct>rporat4Hl  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  by  the  vote  of  the  (convention  and  the  terms  of 
its  en^ation  lMH*anie  the  eust4Mlian  of  the  endowment  funds.  Its  incor- 
porate name  b  *'The  liaptbt  Centennial  Committei^of  Miuneaotm.^ 
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By  the  action  of  the  cooimittee  on  location  and  a  vote  of  the  State 
convention,  Owatonna  was  selected  as  the  sit'C  of  the  academy,  which 
for  a  time  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Minnesota  Aca<lemy.  The  ofTer 
of  •15,000  from  the  city  government  of  Owatonna  was  <leolin<Hl 
l)ecause  it  contravened  the  great  principle  of  religious  lilx^rty  for 
which  the  Haptists  have  suffered  so  mucli  and  so  long  eontende<l. 
After  the  above  rejection  citizens  of  Owatonna  subscribeil  tlie  sum 
of  $0,195  and  made  the  first  payment  on  the  lot  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  first  academy  building. 

Under  instructions  from  the  State  convention  held  at  Owatonna 
in  October,  1876,  the  finance'  committee  met  at  Owatonna  in  May, 
1877,  and  resolved  to  take  imme<liate  steeps  to  s<H*ure  funds  sufncient 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the  academy  groun<ls,  to  the  end  that 
a  school  should  be  oiHimnl  in  the  following  SeptenilKM*.  Rev.  Krastus 
Wescott,  Deacon  T.  W.  St4.»bbins,  and  the  author  of  this  article  were 
appointed  a  building  i*omniittee.  Funds  were  niised  to  the  amount  of 
(4,100.  Ground  was  broken  July  8,  and  the  building  was  dedieat>e<l 
September  10,  the  school  o)K^ning  the  next  day.  The  six  years  which 
followed  the  opening  of  the  academy,  in  1S77,  wt»n»  years  in  which  the 
early  managers  of  the  school  <lid  mu<*h  and  suffert^d  mu<*h.  Extreme 
anxiety  and  ci»aseless  efforts  wert»  their  i>ortion.  Tht^y  wi»n»  in  search 
of  money  to  meet  the  eurn»nt  (»xiH»nsi\s  of  the  sch<K)l  an<l  to  inerea.He 
the  endowment  fund.  Rev.  Enistus  Westcott  was  the  trt»asun»rof 
the  finance  committee  and  financial  agent  of  the  iMmnl  of  trust^^es 
during  thi^se  six  years  of  struggle.  He  did  work  that  entitled  him  to 
the  lasting  gratitade  of  the  denomination,  the  pn^sent  and  future 
friends  and  imtrons  of  the  s<*hool.  His  firm  faith  and  devotion  to  the 
civuse  of  Christian  <Hlu<*atioii  t<Mik  him  through.  In  June,  1883,  he 
resigneil  the  trust  and  the  writer  was  made  his  su<'eessor,  to  whom  he 
turne<l  over  in  notes  the  sum  of  *10JHH».  This  inrludiHl  the  *l\719 
saved  frtmi  the  Central  rnivcrsity.  Of  this  iHo,cmm)  Mrs.  Honure 
Thompson  gave  the  largt»st  sum,  $:3,0<K).  'J'he  next  largest  donation 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Butler. 

At  the  State  convention  held  in  Owatonna  in  October,  18S3,  the 
uee<ls  of  the  ac^wlemy  an<l  the  endowment  wen»  s<»t  forth  by  the  then 
treasurer,  Rev.  Enistus  Westr^itt,  an<l  othi^rs.  The  convention,  hav- 
ing taken  no  action,  was  al)out  to  adjourn,  when,  under  a  rallying 
cry  raiseii  by  Rev.  Fre<l  T.  (»at4»s,  #10,000  was  phnlgiMl,  the  citi%4Mis  of 
Owat^mna  giving  $3,000. 

With  the  inten»st  fnmi  the  nominal  fund  of  #20,000  and  by  contri- 
butions from  the  churches  and  individuals,  the  acmlemy  keiit  on  its 
work  till  the  I^ptist  State  convention  met  at  MinneaiN>lisin  Octolier, 
1880.  At  this  convention  ll<m.  George  A.  l*illsbar>-  ofTertHl  to  erect  a 
hidies*  l>oanling  hall  if  the  convention  would  add  to  the  emlowment 
the  sum  of  •2.'>,0<k».  The  grand  offer  was  a<*(?epted,  and  pletlges  for 
the  amoant  were  then  and  then*  made. 
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Mr.  Pillsbury  redeemed  his  pledge  both  promptly  and  cheerfally. 
He  caused  to  be  erected  the  beautiful  hall  which  so  properly  bears 
his  name.  Though  it  had  cost  him  $32,000,  he  withheld  nothing  thai 
the  structure  needed.     This  hail  was  duly  dedicated  October  26, 188«>. 

At  the  Baptist  State  convention  held  at  Duluth  in  October,  18Hi>, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Wherea8  our  honored  president,  Hon.  (George  A.  Pillflbory,  has  with  great 
expense  and  remarkable  completeness  erected  the  ladies*  boarding  hall  in  oomiei*- 
tion  with  onr  academy  at  Owatonna,  and  in  fnll  compliance  with  his  ]dedg«  at 
the  last  con\'ention:  Therefore 

Remlreti,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  and  of  the  Baptists  of  the  State 
whom  it  represents  are  hereby  gratefully  returned  to  Mr.  Pillsbury  with  the 
assurance  that  his  great  and  generous  gift  has  further  endeared  him  to  us  and 
has  given  t4>  us  a  name  that  we  and  those  who  shall  follow  us  wfll  profoundly 
cherish. 

And  further  resoived.  That  Minnesota  Academy  be  hereafter  known  and  caUed 
Pillsbury  Academy. 

In  l)eceml)er,  1887,  only  fourteen  months  after  the  dedication  of 
the  ladies'  hall,  Mr.  Pillsbury  invited  some  of  the  trustees  and  a  few 
of  the  prominent  friends  of  the  academy  to  a  conference  with  him  at 
his  hous4\  During  this  confenmce  he  announced  his  conviction  thjit 
a  new  academy  building  should  In«  providinl,  and  proposed  to  erect 
the  needetl  building,  provideil  there  should  lie  addcnl  to  the  endow- 
ment fuml  the  sum  of  $5<),0U0. 

As  an  outcome  of  this  confert»nct*  the  Rev.  Fred.  T.  Gates  was 
elected  agent  of  the  lioartl  to  secure  pledges  for  the  $50,000. 

Mr.  Gates  soon  enti'n*d  upon  his  work  and  in  a  short  time  reported 
that  he  had  reireiviMl  pledges  for  an  amount  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
amount  requin*d. 

In  the  early  spring  of  18S8  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  elegant 
site  upon  which  the  new  ac4ftdemy  building  now  stands.  Hie  founda- 
tion wiis  laid  in  the  fall  of  1888.  In  ls8!*  the  building  was  completed 
and  remlv  for  the  fall  term  of  that  s<*hool  vear. 

It  may  1h*  safely  aHm«rt4Hl  that  no  aca<lemy  building  better  planned 
or  lR»lt4T  <*4uipped  can  Ik»  foun«l  in  the  countrj*.  Tlie  W€»ll  heateil  and 
ventilattnl  nMims  for  study  and  r(H*itations,  its  library,  its  laboratory, 
its  gymnasium,  its  Imthrooms,  and  its  furniture  render  it  lioth 
attnu'tivH  and  useful.  The  entire  c*ost  of  this  structure,  including 
thi*  apiMiratu.s  though  oxctHMling  th<*  sum  of  $5:2,(X)0,  was  wholly  met 
by  Mr.  Pillsbury.  Its  d(*<lication  was  an  4M*<*asion  of  great  rejoicing 
and  profound  gratitudi*  to  (v<m1.  llic*  writer  liatl  the  honor  to  deliver 
thi*  historical  addn^HS,  and  near  its  «*l«>se  umhI  the  following  words: 


Ij**t  tht*  fntun*  historian  have  it  to  record  that  m*  great  and  so  actire  was  the 
gratitude  whit*h  this  Imilding  artjum^  in  the  frien«b  of  the  school  that  ita  walls 
w«*n*  t*r«iwd«H]  and  ki*|it  rmwdeil  with  tlu*  ingenuouji  yf»uth  cif  th«*  State*.  With 
thif*  n!<cord  will  nur  friend.  Mr.  I*lllsbur>*.  lie  satisfied.    The  just  results  iif  ths 
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• 

ends  flOQght  by  theee  ontlajrs  of  money  are  what  he  meet  deyontly  desires.  It  ia 
trae  that  the  thonsandfl  of  yoaths  panoplie<l  and  made  strong  by  the  armor  of 
awakened  and  well-trained  minds,  acquired  within  these  walls,  will  guard  his 
name  and  make  it  as  enduring  as  the  gnranite  within  these  walls,  yet  I  do  him  the 
honor  to  express  my  conviction  that  a  far  better  and  nobler  sentiment  has  moved 
him  to  make  theee  large  contributions  to  Christian  education.  He  most  desires 
to  see  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  State  gather  here,  yield  to  the  processes 
of  education,  and  so  made  strong  for  the  great  duties  of  life.  He  would  seethe 
aspiring  and  ambitious  youth  drawn  here  and  find  the  mental  and  moral  outfit 
for  the  great  battles  of  life  which  lie  just  before  them.  The  academy,  |NH*uliar  in 
the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  has  been  the  intellectual  birthplace  of  some 
of  the  brightest  men  of  the  agt>.  Mr.  Pillsbury  would  have  this  academy  ho  con- 
ducted that  it  shall  give  such  men  to  the  State,  the  church,  and  the  world.  What 
a  grand  use  of  that  thing  which  we  call  money  it  is  to  d(»vote  it  to  the  augmenta- 
tion in  the  world  of  these  intellectual  and  moral  fon*(*8  which  are  inmstantly 
neede<l  for  the  preservaticm  even  of  a  (^hristiau  civiliaition.  G<h1  bless  the  man 
whose  heart  prompts  him  to  push  himself  U^youd  the  time  which  is  his  into  the 
time  Iteyond,  and  thus,  though  deiul.  take  r.  jMirt  in  the  angmt*iitation  of  the  nobler 
and  better  forces  which  futur«»  g»»neratioiiH  will  m»ed.  With  such  a  man  the 
mere  measure  t)f  days  plays  no  part,  for  he  is  of  the  future  a**  wt»ll  as  t)f  the 
present. 

The  total  Hinouiit  jwiid  by  Mr.  Pillslmry  on  account  of  the  ladies' 
hall,  the  new  academy  building,  repairs  on  tlie  old  ac^uieniy  building, 
apparatus,  and  payments  in  18811  and  18110,  in  tlie  extin^ui.shin^  of  the 
then  floating  <iebt,  has  excee<le<l  by  a  few  hun<irtHi  the  sum  of 
$1>7,()00.  Beyond  this  large  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
education  in  eonn(M*tion  with  the  aea<leniy,  he  lias  paid  a  no  incon- 
Hiderable  sum  towanl  the  current  exiHMises,  and  still  furtlier,  he  has 
annually  paid  the  interest  on  $25,00(.)  wliieh  he  pie<lgiHl  t4)  the  endow- 
ment fund  wlien  the  ♦50,CMK)  were  addtni  to  the  fund. 

In  1892  the  school  had  outgn>wn  its  e<^uipment,  and  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Pillsbury's  large  donations  alnNidy  made,  lie  wjis  n»ady  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  in  one  season  erec*ted  a  music  hall,  a 
two-8tory  brick  building,  ImkIi  <irnate  in  arcliii4»cluit»  and  admirably 
adapt^Hl  to  the  use  for  which  it  wiis  designinl;  a  brick  <lrill  hall,  110 
by  05  feet;  and  a  eentnil  heating  plant,  rn>ni  which  all  the  buildings 
are  now  heatetl — .some  with  steam,  others  with  hot  water. 

At  the  same  time  the  original  aeadt^ny  buihiing  was  moved  farther 
east  and  was  fitte^l  up  as  a  gynuuisium. 

The  total  cost  of  them*  impmvemcnls  was  alK>ut  ♦3(>,<hk). 

For  the  last  five  years  Mr.  Pillsbury  hjis  also  contribuUni  from 
$0,<K)0  to  $8,(H)0  annually  towani  the  curn»nt  ex|H*nsi*s  of  the  sch<K>l, 
so  that  it  has  no  debts. 

With  the  eomplet<Hl  new  academy  buihiing  in  1881»,  Prof.  James  W. 
Fonl,  Ph.  !>.,  a  gra<luate  from  Colgate.*  rniversity,  a  riiK»  scholar,  a 
teacher  of  large  exi)eriencts  pcmsessing  sui>erior  executive  ability,  and 
a  Christian  gentleman,  became  the  principal.  The  wi.sdom  of  his 
selection  has  l>een  abundantly  proven  by  the  largely  increased  attend- 
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anoe,  the  harmoniously  developed  courses  of  study,  and  the  full  adop- 
tion of  the  best  niethods  of  instruction.  Hie  discipline  of  the  school 
is  severe,  yet  so  kindly  a<l ministered  that  the  readiest  compliance 
with  it  has  l>een  easily  securecl. 

The  principal  is  assisted  by  an  able  faculty.  The  friends  of  the 
8ch<N>l  are  justified  in  expecting  it  to  become  the  leading  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  entire  Northwest.  The  Baptists  of  the  State  have 
seen  the  eminent  liberality  of  the  distinguished  and  honored  liaptint 
whose  name  the  academy  bears.  They  will  not  l>e  content  to  witnens 
the  donations  of  one  man  in  the  great  denomination  to  which  they 
belong,  but  will  come  forward  at  no  distant  day  and  erect  a  lioys* 
boarding  hall  and  other  buildings  as  they  shall  be  neede<l.  They  will 
sei«  t4>  it  that  the  endowment  fund  shall  grow  with  the  growing  neetls 
of  the  academy,  and  so  do  their  full  part  in  making  it  an  honor  to  the 
denomination,  to  the  State,  and  the  nation. 

Sin<*e  the  o|KMiing  of  the  academy,  in  1877,  more  than  2,100  stu- 
dents have  been  admitted,  and  more  than  .'KK)  have  l>een  graduated, 
2(X>  of  thos«*  during  the  last  eight  years. 

Gnuluates  of  the  a<*ademy  have  enteriHl  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Ilamlino  University,  and  C'arh'ton  ('ollege,  in  Minnes<ita,  also 
Amhfrst  College,  and  the  universities  of  Harvard,  Cornell,  Colgat4% 
and  H(M*hester.  ThrtM'  an*  C*hristian  mi.ssionaries  in  a  foreign  field; 
others  an*  doing  gcNnl  work  in  the  ministry  and  the  other  pn)fes8ions. 

The  numl»er  of  students  now  in  attendance  is  280.  Then*  are  the 
following  eounws  of  study,  ea<*li  four  years  long:  The  Knglish  s<»ien- 
tific,  the  I^tin  scientific*,  and  the  ela.Hsieal.  Then*  an*  also  well-organ- 
iz4*d  eours(*s  from  which  students*  an*  gnuluat^Ml  in  piano,  voic*e,  art, 
an«l  onit4>ry. 

It  is  dtH*me<l  pn>))er  to  make  allusion  to  the  condition  of  the  endow- 
ment fun«l.  Only  the  inten*st  of  this  fund  can  Im*  umhI  to  me(*t  the 
curn*nl  exi>ensi*s  of  the  s4*1hm>1.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wi»st«>tt  was 
made  tn^^isurer,  in  1H77,  he  t<N>k  no  money  with  the  trust.  In  Juno, 
1K83,  he  turnecl  over  to  the  writer,  his  succ*t*ssor,  the  sum  <if  ♦10,00<», 
chiefiy  in  notes.  His  sue<*<*.HS4ir,  after  a  iH*ri<Ml  of  five  an«l  <m<^half 
years,  whs  |H*rniitt4*<l  to  turn  over  to  his  sue<*eHS4ir  a  nfmiinal  fund  of 
$ll5,<«K),  as  in  (>etolH*r,  IXH.'J,  ♦1(),(HK>  wen*  mldcMl  la  the  fund.  In  1K85 
$25,(MM)  mon*and  in  IKHS  (l5I),0(K»  were  add(*<l  to  the  fund.  In  IHSS 
th<*  fund  i*onsist4Ml  in  l>ank  st<M*k,  notes,  and  pU*<lg<*s.  I>4*aths,  n*mov- 
als  fniiii  the  State,  and  financial  failun*s  hail  nHluc<Hl  the  eash  value 
Of  the  fund  to  an  amount  not  much  in  exc4*Hs  of  $7njMH),  and  in  1S1I7 
theaetual  value  had  lMH*n  n*du(*<Hl  to  $25,(Mmi.  If  then*  Im*  added  to 
this  amount  the  ^25,(mm)  held  for  the  time  by  Mr.  Pillsbur>',  and  uiion 
which  hi*  jwys  inten*st,  it  will  Ik*  seen  that  the  a^'ailemy  pnwtically 
has  an  inten*st-liearing  fund  of  ^i,UjO.  Within  the  next  half  decade 
this  amount  should  In*  doubknl.  The  aca<leniy  gniunds,  the  builiMng, 
and  iHTMiiuil  pro|K*rtieH  have  the  value  of  not  less  tlmn  $125,000. 
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This  historical  stAtoment  of  what  the  Baptists  of  MinncHota  have 
attempted,  have  done,  and  intend  to  do  in  the  future  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  great  State  in  which  they  live  is  re6|)ectfully 
submitted. 

[Note. — Since  the  above  was  written  the  Hon.  George  A.  Pillsbury 
in  his  will  endowed  the  academy  with  the  generous  sum  of  $250, OCX).] 

The  following  table  shows  the  sco|H3  of  the  instruction  given: 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  term. 


Latin:    Allen  A   GrfH.«n(meh'fi 

Qrammar;  Collar  A  Daniel*H 

LeMHonM*.  5  hount. 
MatbematiciK  Qreonleaf'M 

Arithmetic,  5  hoars. 
Bngllsh:  Mazwcirs  Grammar. 

4  nouni;  Amfiric'an  Authors, 

t  hoars. 


Stvimd  t4.*rm. 


Latin:  Allen  St  GriM'nonirh'H 

Grammar:  C^illar  &  DanforH 

LtwHonn:  .*>  hourn. 
llathoiuaticic  Wont  wort  h'M 

Alic^'bra,  .'>  houm.  i 

Hi»t4»ry:  HiHtoryofGnHH-vaml 

Romo,  4  hoam. 
EoKliHh:  American  Authors,  i 

h«>ars. 


Third  term. 


Latin:    Alien    A   Greenoairh*s 

Grammar;   Viri  Romie:  5 

hours. 
Mathematics:  Went  worth's 

AlK«'bra.  5  hours. 
rt<'ieiu»e:    Martin's  Phjrsioloiry, 

4  hours. 
Enfclish:  Ameri<«n  Authors,  2 

hours. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Latin:  Kelm«y*s  Cawar:  Dan- 
iel's Composition:  4i  hours. 

Qreek:  G<MMlwin's  Grammar: 
Whitif's  LoHHons;  5  hours. 

Mathematii»:  Wontworth's 
AUrelva,  4i  hours. 

Rnirllsh:  American  and  Euk- 
Uah  Aathurs,  t  hours. 


Latin:  Keb«>y*H  (^ipsar;  Dan- 
iel's ComiMNtition:  5  houn*. 

GnH*k:  G<M>dwin's  Grammar: 
Whit4**s  LeK«)ns:  4  hount. 

Mathemati(*s:  Went  worth's 
Alirt^bra,  5  hours. 

English:  American  and  Enf(- 
ush  Authurm  2  hours. 


Latin:  Kelsi«y's  Omar.H  ImhiIcs 
c*omplet(Hl;  Allen  &  Green- 
outfh'M  ri«H»n»:  5  hours. 

Gnvk:  GoiKlwin's  Anabasis; 
CV>llar  &  DauiePs  ComiHisi- 
tion:  •'>  hours. 

EnsliMh:  I).  J.  Hiirs  Rhot<»ric, 
4  nouni:  American  and  Enic- 
lish  Authors,  2  hours. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Latin:    Alien   St  (}re«*nouKh'H 

Clc(«ro:     Dani«*rs    ComiKwl- 

tlon;  4  hours. 
OriM^k:    Goodwin's    AnaliasiH: 

Collar  St  Daniel's  CumiMmi- 

tion:  A  hours. 
Mathematics:       Went  worth's 

G«*ometrT.  A  hours. 
Bngllah:    AmcrK-an  ami  En»r- 

Ibh  Authors,  2  hoars. 


I 


I^tin:  Alk«u  &  Gre«>noUKh's 
C'i«*ero,  5  orations  c  o  m- 
|iU*t*Hl:  Ovid.  1.(11)  lin«*»t: 
]inM(Miv:  ."i  hours 

Gn*«'k:  Go«k1  win's  AiiatiosiK 
4  hours. 

Mathcmatit-s:  Went  worth's 
G*«ometry,  5  hours. 

English:  American  and  Euk 
lish  Authors,  i  hours. 


Latin:  Kel}«*y'«  (^awar;  Green- 
ouf^h  St  Ktttr«*<1|ri*'H  iEneid, 
B(M>k  I:  prvMiKlv:  5  hours, 

Gr«*«*k:  (^Mkdwin  s  Analiasis,  4 
iMioks  completed,  5  hours. 

Sciemv:  c'baniplin's  IntelW- 
tual  Phil<»tophy,  4  hours. 

Eniclish:  Ameri<*an  and  Eng- 
lish Authors,  i  hours. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Latin:  Git«enouffh  St  Kitt- 
redffo's  iEneid.  ft  hours. 

OfMiE:  Seymour's  Iliad.  4 
boars. 

Science:  Phjrsics,  5  hours. 

Bnirlish:  Ameri«*an  and  En»r- 
llah  Authors,  t  hours. 


Latin:    Greenouf^h    St    Kitt- 

re<lfc>*'s  ^neid,  6  l>oi.>ks  com- 

plett'd,  H  hours. 
Greek:     .S««ymour's    Iliad.    3 

lsM>ks  c«>mpleted.  S  h<»urs. 
S«*ien«t»:  Physi^-s,  2  h(»um. 
Entflinh:  American  and  En^- 

luh  Authors,  i  hours. 


Gn«ek:  Herodotus.  5  hours. 

Mathematics  Went  worth's 
h<»Hd  Gt^ometry;  Review  of 
Alifcbra:  4  hours. 

S<-ien«*««:  Gray's  Botany,  6 
b«>un. 

English:  American  and  Eng- 
lish Authors,  i  hours. 
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Latin  scientific  course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

[Same  as  clARsical  coane.] 

8ECX)ND  YEAR. 


First  term. 


Latin:  Orid,  l,nnn  liot«:  Dan- 
iel'n  Oompofdtion:  4^  hoam. 

German:  5noani. 

llathematitm:  Wontw<irth*it  Al- 
g<ebra,  4t  honm. 

Ensrlliih:  American  and  Enir- 
luh  Anthura,  2  hours. 


Second  term. 


Third  term. 


Latin:  KelM>y*ii  Oenar.  Dan- 
ieVfl  OompoHition;  5  hoon. 

German:  inonm. 

llathematicn:  Wentworth^H 
Alirebra.  5  bonni. 

Emruah:  American  and  Eng- 
luih  Anthora,  2  htrnrH. 


Latin:  Kelfiey*^  Cmmr,  a  bwiki 
completed;  Allen  and  Ore— 
oogb^M  Cicero:  &  hovH. 

German:  5  hoarw. 

EngliNh:  D.  J.  HUr*  RbetoHe. 
4  noant:  American  and 
liiih  AntlHiTH,  S  boom 


THIRD  YEAR 


Latin:  Allen    A    Greenoiiirh*8 

Clcnro:  Daniel's  Compusi- 

tion:  4  hoam. 
German:  5  boani. 
llathemati«ic  Went  worth's 

Geometnr:  A  boars. 
Bnjrlish:   American  and  Eng- 

Iwh  Aatb«>rs,  2  boors. 


Latin:  Allen  A  Greenon^h's 
Cicero,5  orations  completed: 
Grid.  1^11  lines;  proM)dy: 
5  boars. 

German:  4  boars. 

llatbematics:  Went  worth's 
Ciefimetry.  A  bfmrs. 

Enirlish:  American  and  EnK- 
lisb  Authors.    2  hours. 


LaUn:  Ovid,  l/ID  linMK  Oi 
ouKb  St   Kittredge's  Ml 
Book  I;  uriMody;  A  boara. 

CH*rman:  a  boars. 

8cic«nfv:   Cliamplin^s    Intellee* 
tual  Philosopbr.  4  boars. 

Emrlisb:    American  and  ] 
lisb  Autbon,  t  boon. 


Vnc 


ForRTH  YEAR. 


Latin:  Greenooffb  A  Kitt- 
redjte's  ifCneid.  A  boars. 

Science:  Physics.  A  hours. 

English:  Ba4*kuH  A  Brown's 
Great  EnicUsb  Writers,  4 
b^mrs;  Ani«*rican  an  2  Enir- 
lisb  Authors,  t  hours. 


Latin:    Greenoofrb    St    Kitt 
redffe's     ifSnela.    (I     liookr 
completed.  4  hours. 

Sk'ience:  Le  (Vtnte's  Getilogy. 
A  bimrs:  pbrslcs.  i  boors; 
chemistry.  U  noars. 

Eniclish:  American  and  Enic- 
Usb Aotbors,  t  hours. 


Matbematiiic  Went  worth's 

Holld  Geitmetry;    renew   «if 

Alirebra:  4  b4»ars. 
Science:    Cbemistinr.  S   boors: 

Gray's  Botany.  A  boors 
English:   American  and 

lisb  Aotbors,  2  boors. 


Entjlinh  ncientiftc  course. 
FIRST  YEAR 


First  term. 


Mathematics:    Greenleafs 

Arithmetic.   A   boors;   J    r. 

Bryant's     B(H>kkt<t*pinK.   A 

hours. 
EnirlNh:  MaxwHll'd (iranimar. 

I  h«>urs:  Amerk.'an  Autb(»rs. 

2b(mrs. 


Second  term. 


Mathematics:  Wentworth's 
Aliiebra.  A  hours:  J  (*  Bry 
ant*<*  BiH»kkee|iinir.  A  h<»an«. 

History:    Hii»i(»ry  of    Gnn^-e 
and  Rom«*,  4  b(»urs. 

Enjcltitb:  Am««rt4*an  and  Enir- 
lisb  Authors.  2  boors. 


I 


Tblnl  term. 


Mathematics:  Wentw«>rtb's 

Aliri*bra^  btmrs. 
Hi<itf>ryt    Hmtiiry    of     MtddW> 

Atrea,  A  hour« 
Scien****-  Martin's   l*byiaoV<cy* 

4  b«>nni. 
English:  American  Aotbtvs.  t 

boors 


HECOKD  YEAR 


Gorman-  *>  boors. 

Mat  hf  ma  firs:  Wentwt>rth'^ 
Alir»*l>rm  li  hours 

KrM'ni-e*  E«ii"<-tl«'  l^]rsi«-al  Ue- 
•  iirrai»bT>  *t  h«iurii 

English  Aw«*n<-ao  and  Eng- 
lish Aotbors.  S  boors 


German:  4  iKiors. 

MatbematK*«    WeotworthV 
Algebra.  A  hour* 

Si-irn«-e:  Miiwry's  Civil  l»or 
emmeot.  A  b«>ur« 

Kngtlsb:  Amfrtcan  and  Eng- 
lish Aotbors.  t  boom 


G«*rman-  A  boom. 

Hut  (try:    Montg«imery*s    Eag 

lish  History.  A  b*»ur» 
English:  D.J    Hill's  Rb«>tnric. 

4  boors:  Amt-rican  and 

lisb  Aotbors.  2  boors 
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English  ttcientifie  count' — Continaed. 

THIRD  YEAR. 


Pint  term. 


GermAn:  5  honrn. 
Prencb:  ihoom. 
Mathematii<«:  Wentworth'H 

Ueometrv,  5  hours. 
EnffiiBh:   American  and  Edk- 

llsh  Aathors,  2  hours. 


HtMyind  form. 


GtormAn:  4  hourH. 
Pn»noh:  5  hours. 
MathemAti(*H:      Wontworth's 

Ucomotry.  5  hours. 
Enirlifih:  Am«*ri(<san  and  En»r 

lish  Authors,  2  hourH. 


Third  torm. 


Gi^rman:  5  hours. 

Frt»nc'h:  5  hour^. 

S<*iitn<*i»:    C'hamplin's   InU^lvc* 

tual  Phihmophy,  4  hours. 
EnKlixh:    Am<*ri(«n  and  Eng- 

lish  Authors,  i  hours. 


History:  History  of  the  UniUMl 
Btateii,  5  hours. 

Hc^iemM*,  Physics,  A  hours. 

English:  Ba«>kuM  and  BrownV 
Uruat  EuKliHh  WriU«ni,  4 
hours:  Amerii<an  and  Euk- 
lish  Authors,  i  hours. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


S«*l«»nf«»:  Younjf'H  Antronomy. 

4  hours:  Ij4«(Vmt4*'H(^*4)lo^', 

5  hours:    |>hyHi4*M,  i   houTH; 
C'h*«miMtry,  H  hourH. 

English:  Am««ri<*an  and   Euk- 
lish  Authors,  2!  hours. 


PREPARATORY  YEAH. 


Mathi*matics:  Wontworth^s 

Solid    (J«M)metry:  r«»vi4»w    of 

AlK«*l»rk:  4  hours. 
Sci(>n«t> :  Umy 's  Uotany .  A  hours; 

<*h(*mistrv.  5  h<iurH. 
EngliHli:    Amori(«n  and   Euk- 

hnh  Authors,  i  hours. 


I 


Mathematics:   Or een loaf's 

Arithm«*ti<\  5  hours. 
Science:  Hwint<>n*s04*<Hrraphy. 

5  hours. 
Entflish:  Maxwoirn    Intn»dur- 

tlon  to  EuKlish  Oranimar,  4 

hours;    reading,   spoiling. 

punctuation,  S  nours. 


Mathemati<*s:  (iroiMilonf^s 

Arithm**tir,  5  hours. 
History:  Mowry's  HiMt4iry  <»f 

tho  rnitiHl  Stat*«H,  r.  hours. 
Eniclish:  Maxw<*irM  IntnMlur- 

tum  to  EuKli^h  Oramuiar. 

4  hours;   n«<.linK.    H)M*llin»r. 

punctuation,  i  hours. 


I  Mat  honuit  i<*K    O  r  v  t>  n  1 1*  a  f  *  s 
Arithuivtic.  A  hours. 
S4*ii»n<f:  Swint*»n*H  (}t«oiniiphy, 
:i  hours. 

,  Hij«tor\-:  Mowry's  History  of 
tlu*  Cnit«Hl  StHt4*s,  :i  hours. 
English:  MnxwolPs  Introduc- 
tion to  En»fli»h  Orammar.  i 
hours:  n<MdinK.  spollinfc* 
punctuation.  2  hours. 


o 


